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INTRODUCTION TO REDGAUNTLET 


/ 

T he Jacobite enthusiasm of the 18th century, particularly 
during the rebellion of 1745, afforded a theme, perhaps 
the finest that could be selected for fictitious compo- 
sition, founded upon real or probable incident. This civil war, 
and its remarkable events, were remembered by the existing 
generation without any degree of the bitterness of spirit which 
seldom fails to attend internal dissension. The Highlanders, 
who formed the principal strength of Charles Edward’s army, 
were an ancient and high-spirited race, peculiar in their habits 
of war and of peace, brave to romance, and exhibiting a character 
turning upon points more adapted to poetry than to the prose 
of real life. Their prince, youn^, vaHant, patient of fatigue, 
and despising danger,' heading his army on foot in the most 
toilsome marches, and defeating a regular force in three battles 
■ — all these were circumstances fascinating "to the imagination, 
and might well be supposed to seduce young and enthusiastic 
minds "to the cause in which they were found united, although 
■wisdom and reason frowned upon the enterprise. 

The adventurous Prince, ^ is well known, proved -to be one 
of those personages who distinguish themselves during some 
single and extraordinarily brilliant period of their lives, like 
the course, of a shooting star, at which men wonder, as well on 
account of the briefiiess as the brilliancy of its splendour. A 
long trace of darkness overshadowed the subsequent life of a 
man who, in his youth, showed himself so capable of great 
undertakings ; and, vrithout the painful task of "tracing his 
course farther, we may say the latter pursuits and habits of 
this unhappy prince are those painfully e'vincing a broken 
heart, which seeks refuge from its own thought in sordid 
enjoyments. 

Still, however, it was long ere Charles Edward appeared to 
be — perhaps it was long ere he altogether became — so much 
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de<n:aded from Ms origiBal self, as he ^enjoyed for a time the 
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an insensihility to the distresses of bs followers, coupled with 
that egotistical attention to his own interests which has been 
often attributed to the Stuart family, and which is the nat- 
ural effect of the principles of divine xi^ht in which they 
were brought up, were now generally considered as dissatis- 
fied and splenetic persons, who, displeased •mth the issue oi 
their adventure, and finding themselves involved m the rums 
of a falling cause, indulged themselves in undeserved re- 
pToaches against^ their leader. Indeed, such censures were hy 
no means frequent among those of his followers who, if what 
was alleged had been |ust, had the best right to complain. Tar 
the greater number of those unfortunate gentlemen suffered 
with the most dignified patience, and were either too proud to 
take notice of ill treatment on the part of their prince, or so 
prudent as to he aware their complaints would meet with little 
sympathy from the world. It may he added, that the greater 
part of the banished Jacobites, and those of high ranlc and 
consequence, were not much within reach of the influence of 
the Prince’s character and conduct, whether well regulated 
or otherwise. 

Jn the meantime, that great Jacobite conspiracy, of which 
the insunection of 1745-46 was hut a small part, precipitated 
into action .on the failure of a far more general scheme, was 
resumed and again put into motion hy the Jacobites of Eng- 
land, whose force had never been broken, as they had prudently 
avoided bringing it into the field. The surprising effect which 
been produced hy small means in 1745-46 ammated their 
hopes for more important successes, when the whole Nonjuring 
interest of Britain, identified as it then was with great part of 
tne landed gentlemen, should come forward to finish what had 
been gallantly attempted hy a few Highland chiefs. 

, it IS probable, indeed, that the Jacobites of the dav were 

t thatlthe very smaU scale on which 

rue eitoTt. was made was m one great measure the cause of 

success. .The remarkable speed with whi<S 

they nre-fS the' singuMy goocT discipline wMch 

Ah the union and unammitv whinb fm- — 
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period long continued to nurse unlawful schemes, and to drink 
treasonable toasts, until age stole upon them. Another genera- 
tion arose, who did not share the sentiments which they 
cherished j and at length the sparldes of disaffection, which had 
long smoiddered, but had never been heated enough to hurst 
into actual flame, became entirely extinguished. But in pro- 
portion as the political enthusiasm died gradually away among 
men of ordinary temperament, it influenced those of warm 
imaginations and weak understandings, and hence wild schemes 
were formed, as desperate as they were adventurous. 
l^'.Thus a young Scotchman of rank is said to have stooped 
so low as to plot the surprisal of St. James’s Palace, and the 
assassination of the royal family. While these ill-digested and 
desperate conspiracies were agitated among the few Jacob- 
ites who stiU adhered with more obstinacy to their purpose, 
there is no question but that other plots might have been 
brought to an open explosion, had it not suited the policy of 
Sir Robert Walpole rather to prevent or disable the conspirators 
in their projects than to promulgate the tale of danger, which 
might thus have been believed to be more widely diffused than 
was really the case. 

^ In one instance alone this very prudential and humane 
line of conduct was departed from, and the event seemed to 
confirm the policy of the general course. Doctor Archibald 
Cameron, brother of the celebrated Donald Cameron of Lochiel, 
attainted for the rebellion of 1745, was found by a party of sol- 
diers lurking with a comrade in the wilds of Loch Katrine, five 
or six years after the battle of CuUoden, and was there seized. 
There were circumstances in his case, so far as was made known 
to the public, which attracted much compassion, and gave to the 
judicial proceedings against h i m an appearance of cold-blooded 
revenge on the part of government; and the following argu- 
ment of a zealous Jacobite in his favour was received as conclu- 
sive by Dr. Johnson and other persons who might pretend 
to impartiality. Dr. Cameron had never home arms, although 
engaged in the Rebellion, but used his medical skill for the 
service, indifferently, of the wounded of both parties. TTiR 
return to Scotland was ascribed exclusively to family affairs. 
His behaviour at the bar was_ decent, firm, and respectful. His 
wife threw herself, on three different occasions, before George II. 
and the members of his family, was rudely repulsed from their 
presence, and at length placed, it was said, in the same prison 
with her husband, and confined with unmanly severity. 
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Dr. Ca^Tneroii was finally executed, ■uitli all tlie severities Oi 
the law of treason ; and iiis death remains in popular estimation 
a dark blot upon the memory of George II., bmngalmast publicly 
imputed to a mean and pm-sonal hatred of Donald Coineron ot 
Lochiel, the sufferer’s heroic brother. ^ , 

Yet the fact was, that whether the^ execution of Archibald 
Cameron was political or otherwise, it might certainly have 
been justified, had the lOng’s ministers so pleased, upon 
reasons of a public nature. The unfortunate sufferer had 
not come to the Highlands solely upon his private affairs, as 
was the general belief; but it was not judged prudent by the 
English ministry to let it be generally laiown that he came to 
inquire about a. considerable sum ol money which had been 
remitted firom France to the friends of the exiled family. He 
had also a commission to hold intercourse with the well-knomi 
MTherson of Cluny, chief of the clan Vourich, whom the Cheva- 
lier had left behind at his departure ftom Scotland in 1746, 
and who remained during ten years of proscription and danger, 
skulking from place to place in the Highlands, and mainteining an 
uninterrupted correspondence between Charles and his Wends. 
That Dr. Cameron should have held a commission to assist this 


chief in raking together the dispersed embers of disaffection is 
in itself sufficiently natural, and, considering his political prin- 
ciples, in no respect dishonourable to his memory. But neither 
ought it to be imputed to George II. that he suffered the laws 
to be enforced against a person taken in the act of breaking 
them. When he lost his hazardous game, Dr. Cameron only 
paid the forfeit which he must have calculated upon. The 
ministers, however, thought it proper to leave Dr. Cameron’s 
nevr schemes in concealment, lest by divulging them they had 
indicated the channel of communication which, it is now well 
known, they possessed to all the plots of Charles Edward. Bnt 
it was equally ill-advised and ungenerous to sacrifice the char- 
acter of the King to the policy of the administration. Both 
points mighUiave been gained by sparag the life of Dr. Cameron 
atter conviction, and limiting his punishment to perpetual exile 

i; 1°=^ “d burst 


Hmself rrithiu the danierous precSs of ' 

This appears from T)r. Kmg s Anecdotes of his Ovm Tinm • 
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into her dressing-room, and presented me to . [The Chevalier, 

doubtless.] If I was surprised to find him_ there, I was still more aston- 
ished when he acquainted me -\vith the motives which had induced him to 
hazard a journey to England at this juncture. The impatience of his 
friends who were in exile had formed a scheme which was impracticable ; 
but although it had been as feasible as they had represented it to him, 
yet no preparation had been made, nor was anything ready to carry i^ 
into execution.. He was soon convinced that he had been deceived ; and, 
therefore, after a stay in London of five days only, he retmned to the 
place from whence he came [pp. 196, 197]. 

Dr. King •was in 1750 a keen Jacobite, as may be inferred 
from tbe "visit made by bim to the Prince under such circum- 
stances, and from ids being one of that unfortunate person’s 
chosen correspondents. He, as well as other pen of sense and 
observation, began to despair of making their fortune in the 
party which they had chosen. It was indeed sufficiently 
dangerous ; for, during the short visit just described, one of 
Dr. King’s servants remarked the stranger’s likeness to Prince 
Charles, whom he recognised from the common busts. 

The occasion taken for breaking up the Stuart interest we 
Kball tell in Dr. King’s o'wn words : — 

When he (Charles Edward) was in Scotland, he had a mistress whose 
name is Walkenshaw, and whose sister was at that time, and is still, 
housekeeper at Leicester House. Some years after he was released from 
his prison, and conducted out of France, he sent for this girl, who soon 
acquired such a dominion over him that sbe was acquainted with all his 
schemes, and trusted with his most secret correspondence. As soon as 
this was known in England, all those persons of distinction who were 
attached to him were greatly alarmed : they imagined that this wench 
had been placed in his family by the English ministers ; and, considering 
her sister’s situation, they seemed to have some ground for their sus- 
picion ; wherefore, they despatched a gentleman to Paris, where the 
Prince then was, who had instructions to insist that Mrs. "Walkenshaw 
should be removed to a convent for a certain term!; but h*er gallant abso- 
lutely refused to comply with this demand ; and although Mr. M'Hamara, 
the gentleman who was sent to him, who has a natural eloquence and an 
excellent understanding, urged the most cogent reasons, and used all the 
arts of persuasion, to induce him to part with his mistress, and even pro- 
ceeded so far as to assure him, according to his instructions, that an immedi- ' 
ate interruption of all correspondence with his most powerful friends in 
England, and, in short, that the ruin of his interest, which was now daily 
increasing, would be the infallible consequence of his refusal, yet he 
continued inflexible, and all M'Namara’s entreaties and remonstrances 
were ineffectual. lI'ETamara staid in Paris some days beyond the time 
prescribed him, endeavouring to reason the Prince into a better temper ; 
but finding him obstinately persevere in liis first answer, he took his 
leave with concern and indignation, saying, as he passed out, ‘ What has 
your family done, sir, thus to draw down the vengeance of Heaven on 
every branch of it, through so many ages?’ It is worthy of remark, that 
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in all llie conferences whicli I'lr/Knmnra liad wjtli tlu' rrince rm tlih 
sion, the latter declared that it was not a violent jn'rn’on, t,r indt - d anv 
particular regard, which attached him to Mrs, Walkcnsliaw, raid tJir-.l h- 
could see her removed from him without any concern ; lull he would mil 
receive directions in respect to his private conduct frmn any loan rslive. 
"When M'Namara returned to London and reported Ilic Prince 'a annver to 
the gentlemen who had employed liirn, they were astonishr-d and con- 
founded. However, they soon resolved on t)ic meiwun's wliich thev were 
to pursue for the future, and determined no longer to strve a man who 
could not he pci-suaded to serve himself, and clioso rather to ( tulnn'-. r the 
lives of his best and most faithful friends than jiarl with an harlot whom 
as he often declared, he neither loved nor esteemed [pji, 204 - 200 ], ' 

From this_ anecdote, the general truth of which is induhi- 
tahle, the principal fault of Charles Edward’s tomiicr is siilli- 
ciently obtnous It was a high sense of hi.s ov.ii imporhince 
and an ohstmate adherence to what he had once dotennined on 
— qu^ities which if he liad succeeded in Ins hold attempt 
gave the nation little room to hope that he would have been 
found free from the love of prerogative aud desire of arbitrary' 
power which charactensed his unhappy grandfather. He gave 
a notable instance how far this was the leading feature of his 
ohar^ter when, for no reasonable cause that can be assigned 
he placed his own single will m opposition to the necessitres of 
France, ^Fich, m order to purchase a peace become necessar\>' 
to the kmgdom, was reduced to gratify Britain by prohiS- 
iting the residence of Charles within any part of the French 

omimons. It ms in vain t]L,t France endeavoured to lessen 
the disgrace of this step by maldng the mmt l 

in hopes to induce the Prince of offers^ 

disagreeable alternative, which if seriouslv 

to he, he had no means^hatevTo^ 
the ongdom as of his own free-will 


ance f a=i =iST^ -Bist: 

laid the French court under the necP^ifAS ^ V^^does 
*alU, and sending him to closrcoZem^ 
which he was afterwards sent out of thp FrU 

the Prince’s character of a Mnd 1 p«! alleged to belong to 
birth and high pretensions. He is sai.ll!'^ 

teen avnncione, or pareimonions 

to such a degree of 
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meanness as to fail, even viien he had ample meaiLS,* in reliev- 
ing the Kuficrers %y1io had lost their fortune and sacrificed their 
all in, his ill-fated attempt^ Wp must receive, however, -with 
some degree of jealousy what is said by Dr. King oh this 
subject, recollecting that he had left at least, if he did not 
desert, the standard of the unfortunate prince, and was not 
therefore a person who was likely to form the fairest estimate 
of his Urtues and faults. We must also remember thati if the 
e.viled prince gave little, he had but little to give, esj)ecially 
considering how late he nouri.shed the scheme of another ex- 
pedition to Scotland, for which he was long endeavouring to 
hoard InonG3^ 

The case, also, of Charles Edward must he allowed to have 
been a difficult one. He had to satisfy numerous persons, who, 
liaYung lost their all in his cause, had, with that all, seen the 
extinction of hopes wliich they accounted nearly as good as 
certainties some of these were perhaps clamorous in their ap- 
plications, and certaiidy ill pleased Yvith their want of success. 
Other parts of the Chevalier’s conduct may have afforded 
grounds for charging him vith coldness to the sufferings of his 
devoted followers. One of these was a sentiment which has 
nothing in it that is generous, but it was certainly a principle 
in which the young prince was trained, and which may be too 
probably denominated peculiar to his family, educated in all 
the high notions of passive obedience and non-resistance. If 
the tuSiappy prince gave implicit faith to the professions of 
statesmen holding su^ notions, which is implied by his whole 
conduct, it must have led to the natural, though, ungracious 
inference that the services of a subject could not, to whatever 
degree of ruin they might bring the individual, create a debt 
against his sovereign. Such a person could only boast that he 
had done his duty ; nor was he entitled to he a claimant for a 
greater reward tlmn it was convenient for the prince to bestow 
or to hold his sovereign his debtor for losses which he had sus- 
tained through^ his loyalty. To a certain extent the Jacobite * 
principles inevitably led to this cold and egotistical mode of 
reasoning on the part of the sovereign; nor, with all our 
natural pity for the situation of royalty in distress, do we feel 
entitled to affirm that Charles did not use this opiate to his 
feelings, on viewing the misery of his followers, while he cer- 
tainly possessed, though in no great degree, the means of afford- 
ing them mor e relief than he practised. His own history, after 

i See Prince Charles Eaward’s Love of Money. Note 1. 
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leaving France, is brief and melancboly. For a imm lie scenic 
to have held the firm belief that Providence, winch liad borne 
him tlirough so many hazards, still reserved Ijim lor gome dis- 
tant occasion, in which he should be empowered to vindiciile 
the honours of his birth. But opportunity after opportunity 
slipt by unimproved, and the death of liis lather gave him the 
fatal proof that none of the principal powers of Europe were, 
after that event, likely to interest themselves in his rpia^el 
They refused to aclmowdedge him under the title of the King 
of England, and, on his part, he declined to be then recognised 
as the Prince of Wales. 

Family discord came to add its sting to those of disaji- 
pointed ambition ; and, though a humiliating circumstance, it 
is generally acknowledged that Charles Edward, the adven- 
turous, the gallant, and the handsome, the leader of a race of 
pristine valour, whose romantic qualities may he said to have 
died along with him, had, in his latter days, yielded to those 
humiliating habits of intoxication inw'hich the meanest mortals 
seek to drown the recollection of their disappointments and 
miseries. Under such circumstances, the unha^ipy Prince lost 
the friendship even of those faithful followers who had most 
devoted themselves to his misfortunes, and was surrounded, 
with some honourable exceptions, by men of a lower description, 
regardless of the character which he was himself no longer able 
to protect. 

It is a fact consistent with the Author’s knowledge, that per- 
sons totally unentitled to, and unfitted for, such a ^stinction 
were presented to the unfortunate Prince in moments unfit for 
presentation of any kind. Amid these clouds was at length ex- 
tinguished the torch which once shook itself over Britain with 
Bnch terrific glare, and at last snnk in its own ashes, scarce 
remembered and scarce noted. 


Meantime, while the life of Charles Edward was gradually 
wasting in disappointed solitude, the number of those who 
Md shared his misfortunes and dangers had shrank into a small 
handful of veterans, the heroes of a tale which had been told 
Most Scottish readers who can count the number of sixtv 
years must recollect many respected acquaintances of their 
youth who, as the estahhshed phrase gently worded it had 
been out in the Forty-five.’ It may be said, that their polit- 
K^lpmciplesand plans no longer either gained proselytes or 
atteacted tenor : those who held them had ceaseA te Wbe 
sAjeots ertW of feai or opposition. JacoS looted 
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upon in society as men wlio^had proved their sincerity by 
sacrificing their interest to their principles ; and in -well- 
regulated companies it -was held a piece of ill-breeding to 
injure their feelings or ridicule the compromises hj^ which they 
endeavoured to keep themselves abreast of the cun-ent of the 
day. Such, for example, was the evasion of a gentleman of 
fortune in Perthshire, Mr. Oliphant of Gask, who, in ha-vung the 
newspapers read to him, caused the King and Queen to be 
designated by the initial letters of ‘K’ and ‘Q,’ as if, b}- 
naming the full word, he might imply an acquiescence in the 
usurpation of the family of Hanover. George IIL, having heard 
of this gentleman’s custom in the above and other particulars, 
commissioned the member for Perthshire to curvy his compli- 
ments to the steady Jacobite. ‘ That is,’ said the excellent old 
king, ‘ not the compliments of the King of England, but those 
of the Elector of Hanover, and tell him how much I respect 
him for the steadiness of his principles.’ 

Those who remember such old men will probably agree that 
the progress of time, which has -withdrawn all of them jfrom the 
field, has removed, at the same time, a peculiar and striking 
feature of ancient manners. Their love of past times, their 
tales of bloody battles fought against romantic odds, were aU 
dear to the imagination, and their little idolatry of locks of hair, 
pictures, rings, ribbons, and other memorials of the time in 
which they still seemed to live, "was an interesting enthusiasm ; 
and although their political principles, had they existed in the 
relation of fathers, might have rendered them dangerous to the 
existing dynasty, yet, as we now recollect them, there could not 
be on the earth supposed to exist persons better qualified to 
sustain the capacity of innocuous and respectable grandsires. 

It was while reflecting on these things that the novel of 
JRedgauntlet was undertaken. But various circumstances in the 
composition induced the Author to alter its purport consider- 
ably as it passed through his hands, and to carry the action to 
that point of time when the Chevalier Charles Edward, though 
fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, was yet meditating a second 
attempt, which could scarcely have been more hopeless than 
his first ; although one to which, as we have seen, the unfor- 
tunate Prince, at least as late as 1753, still looked -with hope and 
expectation.^ 

1st April 1832. 

^ [See Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. vii. pp. 213, 214.] 
jojj. XVIII — h 
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LETTER I 

Darsie Latimer to Alan Fah'foi'd 

Dttjifries. 

C UR me exanimas qiierelis Uiis ? In plain English, Why 
do you deafen me %vith your croaking 1 The disconsolate 
tone in which you bade me farewell at Noble House, ^ 
and mounted your miserable hack to return to your law drudg- 
ery, still sounds in my ears. It seemed to say, ‘ Happy dog ! 
you can ramble at pleasure over hill and dale, pursue every 
object of curiosity that presents itself, and relinquish the chase 
when it loses interest; while I, your senior and your better, 
must, in this brilliant season, return to my narrow chamber 
and my musty books.’ 

Such was the import of the reflections with which you sad- 
dened our parting bottle of claret, and thus I must needs 
interpret the terms of your melancholy adieu. 

And why should this be so, Alan 1 Why the deuce should 
you not be sitting precisely opposite to me at this moment, in 
the same comfortable George Inn, thy heels on the fender, and 
thy juridical brow expanding its plications as a pun rose in 
your fancy? Above aU, why, when I fill this very glass of 
wine, cannot I push the bottle to you, and say, ‘ Fairford, you 
are chased ! ’ ^Vby, I say, should not all this be, except be- 
cause Alan Fairford has not the same true sense of fiiendship 
as Darsie Latimer, and wiU not regard our purses as common 
as well as our sentiments 1 

I am alone in the world ; my only guardian writes to me 
of a large fortune which will be mine when I reach the age of 
twenty-five complete; my present income is, thou knowest, 

* The first stage on the road from Edinburgh to Dumfries, vid Moffat. 
TOL.3:vni — 1 
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more tlian sufficient for all my wants ; and yet ibon, traitw 
as tliou art to tlic cause of friendsliip, dost deprive me of tne 
pleasure of tby society, and submittest, besides, to self-denial 
on tbine o\yn part, rather than my wanderings sliould cost nie 
a few guineas more ! Is this regard for my purse or for thine 
o^\Ti pride? Is it not equally abstird and unreasonable, which- 
ever source it springs from? For myself, I tell thee, I have, 
and shall have, more than enough for both. This same method- 
ical Samuel Griffiths, of Ironmonger Lane, Guildhall, London, 
whose letter arrives as duly as quarter-day, has sent me, as 1 
told thee, double allowance for this my twenty-first birthday, 
and an assurance, in his brief fashion, that it mil he again 
doubled for the succeeding years, until I enter inte possession 
of my owa property. Still I am to refrain from visiting Eng- 
land until my twenty-fifth year expires ; and it is recommended 
that I shall forbear all inquiries concerning my family, and so 
forth, for the present. 

Were it not that I recollect m}’- poor mother in her deep 
widow’s weeds, with a countenance that never smiled hut when 
she looked on me, and then in .such wan and woful sort as the 
sun when he glances through an April cloud — were it not, I 
say, that her mild and mateon-like form and countenance for- 
bid such a suspicion, I might think myself the son of some 
Indian director or rich citizen who had more wealth than grace, 
and a handful of hypocrisy to boot, and who was breeding up 
privately, and obscurely enriching, one of whose existence he 
had some reason to he ashamed. But, as I said before, I think 
on my mother, and am convinced as much as of the existence 
of my own soul that no touch of shame could arise from aught 
in which she was implicated. Meantime, I am wealthy and 
I am alone, and why does my friend scruple to share mv 
wealth ? 


_ Are you not my only firiend, and have you not acquired a 
right to share my wealth? Answer me that, Alan Fairford. 
When I was brought from the solitude of my mother’s dwell- 
ing into the tumult of the Gaits’ Glass at the High School 
— when I was mocked for my English accent — salted with 
snow as a Southern pig — rolled in the gutter for a Saxon 
pock-pudding, who, with stout arguments and stouter blows 
stood forth my defender? Why, Alan Fairford, Who heat 
me soundly when I brought the arrogance of an only son 
spoiled urchin, to the forms of the little 
republic? Why, Alan. And who taught me to smoke a 
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cobbler, j)in a losen, bead a bicker, and bold tbe bannets'?’^ 
Alan, once more. If I became tbe pride of tbe ‘j'ards ’ and tbe 
dread of tbe bncksters in -the High Scbool W}Tid, it was under 
tby patronage ; and, but for tbee, I had been contented with 
humbly passing through tbe Cowgate Port, -udtbout climbing 
over the tep of it, and bad never .seen tbe liittle Nine Steps* 
nearer than from Bareford’s Parks. You taught me to keep 
my fingers off the weak and to clench my fist against tbe 
strong, to carrj'’ no tales out of scbool, to stand forth like a 
true man, obey tbe stern order of a * Pande maniim’ and endure 
my pawmies without wincing, bke one that is determined not 
to be tbe better for them. In a word, before I knew tbee, I 
knew nothing. 

At college it was the same. When I was incorrigibly idle, 
3^our example and encouragement roused me to mental exertion, 
and showed me tbe way to intellectual enjoyment. You made 
me an historian, a metaphysician (rnvita Minerva) — nay, by 
Heaven ! you bad almost made an advocate of me as well as 
of yourself. Yes, rather than part ivitb you, Alan, I attended 
a weary season at the Scotch Law Class, a wearier at tbe 
Civil ; and with what excellent advantage, my note-book filled 
with caricatures of tbe professors and my feUow-students, is 
it not yet extant to testify? 

, Tkus far have I held on with thee nntired ; 

and, to say truth, purely and solely that I might travel the 
same road with thee. But it will not do, Alan. By my faith, 
man, I could as soon think of being one of those ingenious 
traders who cheat little Master Jackies on the outside of the 
partition with tops, balls, bats, and battledores as a member 
of the long-robed fraternity within, who impose on groAvn 
country gentlemen with bouncing brocards of law.® Now, 
don’t you read this to your worthy father, Alan ; he loves me 
well enough, I know, of a Saturday night, but he thinks me 
but idle company for any other day of the week. And here, 

I suspect, lies your real objection to taking a ramble with me 
through the southern counties in this delicious weather. I 
know the good gentleman has hard thoughts of me for. being 
so unsettled as to leave Edinburgh before the session rises • 
perhaps, too, he quarrels a little — I will not say, with my want • 

, ^ Break a window, head a skirmish with stones, and hold the honnet or 
handkerchief which used to divide High School hoys when fighting 
- See Note 2. = See Parliament House, Edinburgh. Note 3 
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o£ ancestry, but ^tb my -want of connexions. He reckons me 
a lone thing in this ^yorld, Alan, and so in good truth I am ; 
and it seems a reason to him why you should not attach your- 
self to me, that I can claim no interest in the general herd. 

Do not suppose I forget what I owe him for permitting mf 
to shelter for four years under his roof. My obligations to him 
are not the less, but the greater, if he never heartily loved me. 
He is angry, too, that I will not, or cannot, be a lawyer, and, 
with reference to you, considers my disinclination that way as 
pessimi exempli^ as he might say. 

But he need not be afraid that a lad of your steadiness will 
be influenced by such a reed shaken by the winds as I am. 
You will go on doubting with Dirleton, and resolving those 
doubts with Stewart,’- until the cramp-speech ^ has been spoken 
more soUto from the comer of the bench, and with covered 
head — until you have sworn to defend the liberties and privi- 
leges of the College of Justice, until the black gown is hung 
on your shoulders, and you are free as any of the faculty to 
sue or defend. Then will I step forth, Alan, and in a character 
which even your father will allow may be more useful to you 
than had I shared this splendid termination of your legal 
studies. In a word, if I cannot be a counsel, I am determined 
to be a client — a sort of person without whom a lawsuit would 
. be as dull as a supposed case. Yes, I am determined to give 
you your first fee. One can easily, I am assured, get into a 
lawsuit — it is only the getting out which is sometimes found 
troublesome ; and, -mth your land father for an agent, and you 
for my counsel learned in the law, and the worshipful Master 
Samuel Griffiths to back me, a few sessions shall not "tire my 
patience. In short, I -will make my way into court, even if it 
should cost me the committing a delict, or at least a quasi delict. 
You see all is not lost of what Erskine -wrote and Wallace 
taught. 

Thus far I have fooled it off well enough; and yet, Alan, 
all is not at ease within me. I am affected -with a sense of 
loneliness, the more depressing that it seems -to me -to be a 
solitude peculiarly my own. In a country where all the world 
have a circle of consanguinity, extending to sixth cousins at 
least, I am a .solitary individual, ha-ving only one kind heart 
to throh m unison with my o-wn. If I were condemned to 
labour for my brea^ methinks I .should less regard this peculiar 
.species of dep rivation. The necessary commimication of master 

* Xoto 4. 


~ See Note 5. 
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and servant would l)e at least a tic whicli would attach me 
to the rest of my kind ; as it is, my very independence seems to 
enhance the peculiarity of my situation. I am in the world as 
a stranger in the crowded coffee-house, where he enters, calls for 
what refreshments he wants, pays his bill, and is forgotten so 
soon as the waiter’s mouth has pronoimced his ‘ Thank: ye, sir.’ 

I know your good father would term this ‘sinning my 
mercies,’ and ask how I should feel if, instead of being able to 
throw down my reckonings I were obliged to deprecate the 
resentment of the landlord for consuming that which I could 
not pay for. I cannot tell how it is; but, though this verj^ 
reasonable reflection comes across me, and though I do confess 
that four hundred a-year in possession, eight hundred in near 
prospect, and the L — d knows how many hundreds more in the 
^stance, are very pretty and comfortable things, yet I would 
freely give one-half of them to call your father ‘ father,’ though 
he should scold me for my idleness every hour of the day, and 
to call you ‘brother,’ though a brother whose merits would 
throw my own so completely into the shade. 

The faint, yet not improbable, belief often has come across 
me that your father knows something more about my birth and 
natural condition than he is willing to communicate ; it is so 
unlikely that I should have been left in Edinburgh at sis years 
old, without any other recommendation than the regular pay- 
ment of my board to old M ^ of the High School. Before 

that time, as I have often told you, I have but a recollection 
of unbounded indulgence on my mother’s part, and the most 
tyrannical exertion of caprice on my own. I remember still 
how bitterly she sighed, how vainly she strove to soothe me, 
while, in the full energy of despotism, I roared like ten bull 
calves for something which it was impossible to procure for me. 
She is dead, that kind, that ill-rewarded mother ! I remember 
the long faces, the darkened room, the black hangings, the 
mysterious impression made upon my mind by the hearse and 
mourning-coaches, and the difficulty which I had to reconcile 
all this to the disappearance of my mother. I do not think I 
had before this event formed any idea of death, or that I had 
even heard of that final consummation of aU that lives. The 
first acguaitttance which I formed iivith it deprived me of my 
only relation. 


» Probably Matheson, the predecessor of Dr. Adam, to whose memorv 
the Author and his contemporaries owe a deep debt of latitude — Alexan- 
,der Matheson was rector of the High School from 1759 to 1768 and was 
succeeded by Dr. Alexander Adam, who survived till 1800 (Lain’ff) 
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A clergyman of venerable ai)pearance, our only visitor, was 
my guide and companion in a journey of considerable length j 
and in the charge of another elderly man, substituted in his 
place, I know not how or why, I completed my journey to 
Scotland — and this is all I recollect. 

I repeat the little history now, as I have a hundred times 
done before, merely because I would wring some sense out of it. 
Turn, then, thy sharp, wire-drawing, lawyer-like ingenuity to 
the same task — make up my history as though thou wert 
shaping the blundering allegations of some blue-bonneted, hard- 
headed client into a condescendence of facts and circumstances, 
and thou shalt be,, not my Apollo — quid tibi cum lyra ? — but 
my Lord Stair. Meanwhile, I have written myself out of my 
melancholy and blue devils, merely by prosing about them ; so 
I will now converse half an hour with Roan Robin in his stall ; 
the rascal knows me already, and snickers whenever I cross the 
threshold of the stable. 

The black which you bestrode yesterday morning promises 
to be an admirable roadster, and ambled as easily with Sam and 
the portmanteau as with you and your load of law-learning. 
Sam promises to be steady, and has hitherto been so. No long 
trial, you will say. He lays the blame of former inaccuracies 
on evil company — the people who were at the livery-stable were 
too seductive, I suppose ; he denies he ever did the horse in- 
justice — would rather have wanted his orvn dinner, he says. In 
this I believe him, as Roan Robin’s ribs and coat show no marks 
of contradiction. However, as he will meet with no saints in 
the inns we frequent, and as oats are sometimes as speedily 
converted into ale as John Barleycorn himself, I shall keep 
a look-out after Master Sam. Stupid fellow ! had he not 
abused my good-nature, I might have chatted to him to keep 
my tongue in exercise, whereas now I must keep him at a 
distance. 

Do you remember what Mr. Fairford said to me on this sub- 
ject — it did not become my father’s son to speak in that manner 
to Sam’s father’s son? I asked you what your father could 
possibly know of mine, and you answered, ‘ As much, you sup- 
posed, as he knew of Sam’s — it was a proverbial expression.’ 
This did not quite satisfy me, though I am sure I cannot tell 
why it should not. ’ But I am returning to a fruitless and 
exhausted subject. Do not be afraid that I shall come back on 
this well-trodden yet jpathless field of conjecture. I know 
nothing so useless, so utterly feeble and contemptible, as the 
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groaning forth one's helpless lamentations into the ears of our 
friends. 

I would fain promise you that my letters shall he as enter- 
taining as I am determined they shall he regular and well 
fillei We have an advantage oyer the dear friends of old, 
exery pair of them. Neither David and Jonathan, nor Orestes 
and P 5 dades, nor Damon and Pythias — although, in the latter 
case particularly, a letter by post would have been very accej)!- 
ahle ever cprresponded together ; for they probably could not 
write, and certainly had neither posts nor franks to speed their 
effusions to each other ; whereas yours, which you had from 
the old peer, being handled gently and opened -with precaution, 
may be returned to me again, and serve to make us free of his 
Majesty’s post-office during the whole time of my proposed 
tour.^ Mercy upon us, Alan, what letters I shall have to send 
you, with an account of all that I can collect, of pleasant or 
rare, in this wild-goose jaunt of mine ! All I stipulate is, that 
you do not communicate them to the Scots Magazine;^ for 
though you used, in a left-handed way, to compliment me on 
my attainments in the lighter branches of literature, at the 
expense of my deficiency in the weightier matters of the law, 
I am not yet audacious enough to enter the portal which the 
learned Ruddiman so kindly opened for the acolytes of the 
Muses. Vale, sis memor mei D. L. 

P.S . — Direct to the post office here. I shall leave orders 
to forward your letters wherever I may travel. 


^ See Franking Letters. Note 6. 


= See Note 7. 
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Alan Fairforcl to Dai'sie Latimer 

TEGAT UR, my dear Darsie — you have logic and law 
IykI understand the word of denial — I deny 

A. w your conclusion. The premises I adimt, namely, that 
when I mounted on that infernal hack I might utter what 
seemed a sigh, although I deemed it lost amid the puffs and 
groans of the broken- winded brute, matchless in the complica- 
tion of her complaints by any save she, the poor man’s mare;,^ 
renowned in song, that died 

A mile aboon Dundee. 

But credit me, Darsie, the sigh which escaped me concerned 
thee more than myself, and regarded neither the superior 
mettle of your cavalry nor your greater command of the 
means of travelling. I could certaiidy have cheerfully ridden 
on with you for a few days j and assure yourself I would not 
have hesitated to tax your better-filled purse for our joint 
expenses. But you know my father considers every moment 
taken from the law as a step downhill ; and I owe much to 
his anxiety on my account, although its effects are sometimes 
troublesome. For example. 

I found, on my arrival at the shop in Brown’s Square, that 
the old gentleman had returned that very evening, impatient, 
it seems, of remaining a night out of the guardianship of the 
domestic Lares. Having this information from James, whose 
brow wore rather an anxious look on the occasion, I despatched 
a Highland chairman to the livery stable with my Bucepha- 
lus, and slunk, with as little noise as might be, into my own 
den, \yhere I began to mumble certain half-gnawed and not 
half-digested doctrines of our municipal code. I was not long 
s^ted when my father’s visage was thrust, in a peering sort 
of way, through the half-opened door ; and withdrawn, on see- 

’ Soc • The Auld Man's Mare ’s Dead.' Note 8. 
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ing my occiipatiou, witli a half-articulated ‘ humph ! ’ rvhich 
seemed to couTey a doubt of the seriousness of my application. 
If it -were so, I cannot condemn him ; for recollection of thee 
occupied me so entirel)’’ during an hour’s reading, that although 
Stair lay before me, and notwithstanding that I turned over 
three or four pages, the sense of his lordship’s clear and per- 
spicuous style so far escaped me that I had the mortification 
to find my labour was utterly in vain. 

Ere I had brought up my leeway, James appeared with his 
summons to our friigal supper — radishes, cheese, and a bottle 
of the old ale — only two plates though — and no chair set for 
Mr. Darsie by the attentive James Wilkinson. Said James, 
with his long fiice, lank hair, and very long pigtail in its 
leathern strap, was placed, as usual, at the back of my father’s 
chair, upright as a wooden sentinel at the door of a puppet- 
show. ‘ You may go down, James,’ said my father ; and exit 
Wilkinson. ‘ What is to come next 1 ’ thought I ; ‘for the 
weather is not clear on the paternal brow.’ 

My boots encountered his tost glance of displeasure, and he 
asked me, with a sneer, which way I had been riding. He 
expected me to answer, ‘ Nowhere,’ and would then have been 
at me with his usual sarcasm, touching the humour of walking 
in shoes at twenty shillings a pam But I answered with com- 
posure that I had ridden out to dinner as far as Noble House. 
He started (you know his way), as if I had said that I had 
dined at Jericho ; and as I did not choose to seem to observe 
his surprise, but continued munching my radishes in tran- 
quillity, he broke forth in ire. 

‘To Noble House, sirl and what had you to do at Noble 
House, sir'? Do you remember you are stud3dng law, sirl 
that your Scots law trials are coming on, sir? that ever}’^ 
moment of your time just now is worth hours at another 
time? and have yon leisure to go to Noble House, sir? and 
to throw your books behind you for so many hours ? Had it 
been a turn in the Meadows, or even a game at golf — but Noble 
. House, sir ! ’ 

_ ‘I went so far with Darsie Latimer, sir, to see him begin 
his journey.’ 

‘Darsie Latimer ! ’ he replied in a softened tone. ‘Humph ! 
Welb I do not blame you for being kind to Darsie Latimer ; 
but it would have done as much good if you had walked with 
him as far as the toll-bar, and then made your farewells } it would 
have saved horse-hire — and your reckoning, too, at dinner.’ 
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‘Latimer paid that, sir,’ I replied, tliiiAing to soften the 
matter ; but I had much better have left it unspoken. _ 

‘ The reckoning, sir ! ’ replied my father. ‘ And did you 
sponge upon any man for a reckoning? Sir, no man should 
enter the door of a public-house without paying his la\ying.’ 

‘ I admit the general rule, sir,’ I replied ; ‘ but this was a 
parting-cup between Larsie and me, and I should conceive it 
fell under the exception of dock an dorroch’ 

‘You think yourself a wit,’ said my father, with as near an 
approach to a smile as ever he permits to gild the solemnity of 
his features ; ‘ but I reckon you did not eat your dinner stand- 
ing, like the Jews at their Passover ? and it was decided in a 
case before the town-bailies of Cupar-Angus, when LucMe 
Simpson’s cow had drunk up Luclde Jameson’s browst of ale, 
while it stood in the door to cool, that there was no damage to 
pay, because the crummie drank without sitting down ; such 
being the very circumstance constituting dock an dorroch, 
which is a standing-drinlc, for which no reckoning is paid. Ha, 
sir ! what says your advocateship — fieri — to that ? Exceptio 
firmat regulam. But come, fiU j'^our glass, Aljm; I am not 
sorry ye have shown this attention to Darsie Latimer, who is a 
good lad, as times go ; and having now lived under my roof 
since he left the school, why, there is really no great^ matter in 
coming under this small obligation to him.’ 

As I saw my father’s scruples were much softened by the 
consciousness of his superiority in the legal argument, I took 
care^ to accept my pardon as a matter of grace rather than of 
justice ; and only replied, ‘ We should feel ourselves duller of 
an evening, now that you were absent.’ I will give you my 
father’s exact words in reply, Larsie. You know him so well 
that they will not offend you •, and you are also aware that 
there mingles with the good man’s preciseness and formality a 
fund of shrewd observation and practical good sense. 

‘It is very true,’ he said, ‘Larsie was a pleasant com- 
panion ; but over waggish — over waggish, Alan, and somewhat 
scatter-brained. By the way, Wilkinson must get our ale 
bottled in English pints now, for a quart bottle is too much, 
mght after night, for you and me, without his assistance. But 
Larsie, as I was saying, is an arch lad, and somewhat light in 
the upper story. I wish him well through the world : but he 
has little solidity, Alan — little solidity. ’ 

I scorn to desert an absent friend, Larsie, so I said for you a 
little more than my conscience warranted ; but your defection 
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from your legal studies had driven you far to leeward in my 
father’s good opinion. 

‘ Unstable as water, he shall not excel,’ said my father ; ‘ or, 
as the Septuagint hath it, Effusa est sicut aqua, non crescat. 
He goeth to dancing-houses, and readeth novels — sat est' 

I endeavoured to parry these texts hy observing that the 
dancing-houses amounted only to one night at La Pique’s haU, 
the novels (so far as matter of notoriety, Darsie) to an odd 
volume of Tom Jones. 

‘ But he danced from night to morning,’ replied my father, . 
‘ and he read the idle trash, which the author should have been 
scourged for, at least twenty times over. It was never out of 
his hand.’ 

I then hinted that in ah. probability your fortune was now so 
easy as to dispense with your prosecuting the law any farther 
than you had done ; and therefore you might think you had 
some title to amuse yourself. This was the least palatable 
argument of aU. 

‘ K he cannot amuse himself with the law,’ said my father, 
snappishly, ‘ it is the worse for him. If he needs not law to 
teach him to make a fortune, 1 am sure he needs it to teach 
him how to keep one and it would better become him to 
he learning this than to he scouring the country like a land- 
louper, going he knows not where, to see he knows not what, 
and giving treats at Noble House to fools like himself (an 
angry glance at poor me). Noble House, indeed ! ’ he repeated, 
with elevated voice and_ sneering tone, as if there were some- 
thing offensive to him in the very name, though I will ven- 
ture to say that any place in which you had been extravagant 
enough to ^end five shillings would have stood as deep in 
his reprobation. 

Mindful of your idea that my father knows more of your real 
situation than he thinks proper to mention, I thought I would 
hazard a fishing observation. ‘ I did not see,’ I said, ‘how the 
Scottish law would be useful to a young gentleman whose 
fortune would seem to be vested in England.’ I reaUy thought 
my father would have beat me. 

‘ D’ ye mean to come round me, sir, per ambages, as Coun- 
sellor Pest says % What is it to you where Darsie Latimer’s 
fortune is vested, or whether he hath any fortune, ay or no 
And what ill would the Scottish law do to him, though he had 
as much of it as either Stair or Bankton, sirt Is not the 
foundation of our municipal lavr the ancient code of the Roman 
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Empire, devised at a time when it was so raucli renowned for 
its civil polity, sir, and wisdom 1 Go to your bed, sir, after 
your expedition to Noble House, and see that your lamp be 
burning, and your book before you, ere the sun peex)S. Ars 
longa, vita brevis — were it not a sin to call the di^^no science 
of the law by the inferior name of art,’ 

So my lamp did burn, dear Darsie, the next morning, though 
the owner took the risk of a domiciliaiy visitation, and lay 
snug in bed, trusting its glimmer might, without farther 
inquiry, be received as sufficient evidence of his vigilance. 
And now, upon this the third morning after your departure, 
things are but little better ; for though the lamp bums in my 
den, and Voet, On the Pandects^ hath his wisdom spread open 
before me, yet, as I only use him as a reading-desk on which to 
scribble this sheet of nonsense to Darsie Latimer, it is probable 
the vicinity will be of little furtherance to my studies. 

And now, methinks, I hear thee call me an affected hypo- 
critical varlet, who, living under such a system of distrust and 
restraint as my father chooses to govern by, nevertheless 
pretends not to envy you your freedom and independence. 

Latimer, I will teU you no lies. I wish my father would 
allow me a little more exercise of my free will, were it but that 
I might feel the pleasure of doing what would please him of 
my own accord. A little more spare time, and a little more 
money to enjoy it, would, besides, neither misbecome my age 
nor my condition ; and it is, I own, provoking to see so many 
in the same situation winging the air at freedom, while I 
sit here, caged up like a cobbler’s linnet, to chant the same 
unvaried lesson from sunrise to sunset, not to mention the 
listening to so many lectures against idleness, as if I enjoyed 
or was making use of the means of amusement ! But then I 
cannot at heart blame either the motive or the object of this 
severity. 

For the motive — it is and can only be my father’s anxious, 
devoted, and unremitting affection and zeal for my improve- 
ment, with a laudable sense of the honour of the profession 
to which he has trained me. As we have no near relations, 
the tie betwixt us is of even unusual closeness, though in 
itself one of the strongest which nature can form. I am, 
and_ have all along been, the exclusive object of my father’s 
anxious hopes, and his still more anxious and engrossing 
fears; so what title have I to complain, although now and 
then these fears and hopes lead him to take a trouble- 
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some and incessant charge of all my motions? Besides, I 
ought to recollect, and, Darsie, I do recollect, that my father, 
upon various important occasions, has shown that he can he 
indulgent as well as strict. The leaving his old apartments in 
the Luckenhooths was to him like divorcing the soul from the 

body ; yet Dr. R ^ did hut hint that the better air of this 

new district was more favourable to my health, as I was then 
suffering under the penalties of too rapid a growth, when he 
exchanged his old and beloved quarters, adjacent, to the very 
Heart of Midlothian,^’ for one of those new tenements, entire 
within themselves, which modem taste has so lately intro- 
duced.^ Instance also the inestimable favour which he con- 
ferred on me by receiving you into his house, when you had 
only the unpleasant alternative of remaming, though a grown-up 
lad, in the society of mere boys. This was a thing so contrary 
to ah my father’s ideas of seclusion, of economy, and of the 
safety to my morals and industr}’" which he wished to attain, 
by preserving me from the society of other young people, that, 
upon my word, I am always rather astonished how I should 
have had the impudence to^ make the request than that he 
should have complied with it. 

Then for the object of his solicitude. Do not laugh, or hold 
up your hands, my good Darsie ; but, upon my word, I like the 
profession to which I am in the course of being educated, and 
am serious in prosecuting the preliminary studies. The law is 
my vocation — in an especial, and, I may say, in an hereditary 
way, my vocation; for although I have not the honour to 
belong to any of the great families who form in Scotland, as in 
Trance, the noblesse of the robe, and, with us at least, carry 
their heads as high, or rather higher, than the noblesse of the 
sword — for the former consist more frequently of the ‘first- 
born of Egypt’ — yet my grandfather, who, I daresay, was a 
most excellent person, had the honour to sign a bitter protest 
against the Union, in the respectable character of town-clerk 
to. the ancient borough of Birlthegroat ; and there is some 
reason — shall I say to hope, or to suspect ? — that he may have 
been a natural son of a first cousin of the then Fairford of that 
nk, who had been long numbered among the minor barons. 
Now my father mounted a step higher on the ladder of legal 
promotion, being, as you know as well as I do, an eminent and 
respected Writer to his Majesty’s Signet; and I myself am 
destined to mount a round higher still, and wear the honoured 

* See Note 9. = See Brown’s Square, Edlnliurgh. Note 10. 
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robe "wbicb is sometimes supposed, like charity, to cover a 
multitude of sins. I have, therefore, no choice but to climb 
upwards, since we have mounted thus high, or else to fall 
dowii at the imminent risk of my neck. So that I reconcile 
myself to my destiny ; and while you are looking from moun- 
tain peaks at distant lakes and friths, I am, de apicibiis juris, 
consoling myself with visions of crimson and scarlet go'^s 
— with the appendages of handsome cowls, well lined with 
salary. 

You smile, Darsie, more tiio, and seem to say it is little 
worth while to cozen one’s self with such vulgar dreams ; yours 
being, on the contrary, of a high and heroic character, hearing 
the same resemblance to mine that a bench, covered "with 
purple cloth and plentifully loaded with session papers, does 
to some Gothic throne, rough ^vith barbaric pearl and gold. 
But what would you have? Stia quemque trahit wluptas. 
And my visions of preferment, though they may be as unsub- 
stantial at present, are nevertheless more capable of being 
realised than your aspirations after the Lord knows what. 
What says my father’s proverb? ‘Look to a go'^vn of gold, 
and you -will at least get a sleeve of it.’ Such is my pursuit j 
but what dost thou look to? The chance that the mystery, 
as you call it, which at present overclouds your birth and 
connexions will clear up into something inexpressibly and 
inconceivably brilliant ; and this without any effort or exertion 
of your own, but purely by the. good-wiU of Fortune. I Imow 
the pride and naughtiness of thy heart, and sincerely do I wish 
that thou hadst more beatings to thank me for than those 
which thou dost acknowledge so gratefully. Then had I 
thumped these Quixotical expectations out of thee, and thou 
hadst not, as now, conceived thyself to be the hero of some 
romantic history, and converted, in thy vain imagination, honest 
Griffiths, citizen and broker, who never bestows more than the 
needful uj)on his quarterly epistles, into some wise Alcander or 
sage_ Alquife, the mystical and magical protector of thy peerless 
destiny. But I know not how it was, thy skull got harder, I 
1 ^^d mj’’ Imucldes became softer ; not to mention that at 

length thou didst be^n to show about thee a spark of some- 

tffing dangerous, wmch I was bound to respect at least, if I 
did not fear it. 

4-1, ^ sxieak of this, it is not much ainiss to advise 

thee to correct a little this cock-a-hoop courage of thine. I 
tear much that, like a hot-mettled horse, it will carry the 
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ovmer into some scrape, out of which he will find it difficult to 
extricate himself, especially if the daring spirit which hore thee 
thither should chance to fail thee at a pinch. Remember, 
Darsie, thou art not naturally courageous ; on the contrary, 
we have long since agreed that, quiet as I am, I have the 
advantage in this important particular. My courage consists, 
I thinlq in strength of nerves and constitutional inchfference to 
danger; which, though it never pushes me on adventure, 
secures me in fuR use of my recollection and tolerably com- 
plete self-possession, when danger actually arrives. Now, thiae 
seems more what may be called intellectual courage — highness 
of spirit and desire of distinction ; impulses which render thee 
alive to the love of fame, and deaf to the apprehension of 
danger, until it forces itself suddenly upon thee. I own that, 
whether it is from my having caught my father’s apprehen- 
sions, or that I have reason to entertain doubts of my own, I 
often think that this wildfire chase of romantic situation and 
adventure may lead thee into some mischief; and then what 
would become of Alan Fairford 1 _ ^ey might make whom they 
pleased Lord Advocate or Solicitor-General, I should never 
have the heart to strive for it. All my exertions are intended 
to vindicate myself one day in your eyes ; and I think I should 
not care a farthing for the embroidered silk gown, more than 
for an old woman’s apron, unless I had hopes that thou 
shouldst be waUdng the boards to admire, and perhaps to 
envy, me. 

That this may be the case, I prithee — beware ! See not a 
Dulcinea in every slipshod^ girl, who, with blue eyes, fair hair, 
a tattered plaid, and a ■svillow-wand in her gripe, drives, out 
the village cows to the loaning. Do not think you will meet a 
gallant Valentine in every English rider, or an Orson in every 
Highland drover. View things as they are, and not as they 
may be magnified through thy teeming fancy. I have seen 
thee look at an old gravel pit, till thou madest out capns, and 
bays, and inlets, crags, and precipices, and the whole stupendous 
scenery of the isle of Feroe, in what was to all ordinary eyes a 
mere horse-pond. Besides, did I not once find thee gazing with 
respect at a lizard, in the attitude of one who looks upon a 
crocodile ? Now this is, doubtless, so far a harmless exercise 
of your imagination, for the puddle cannot drown you, nor the 
Lilliputian alligator ^t you up. But it is different in society, 
where you cannot mistake the character of those you converse 
with, or suffer your fancy to exaggerate their qualitie,s, good 
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or “bad, ^ritliont exposing yourself not only to ridicule, but to 
great and serious inconveniences. Keep guard, therefore, on 
your imagination, my dear Darsie ; and let your old friend 
assure you, it is the point of your character most pregnant 
■with peril to its good and generous owner. Adieu ! let not the 
franks of the worthy peer remain unemployed; above all, 
tSis memo?' mei. A. F. 


LETTER HI 


Dai'sie Latimer to Alan Fairford 


Shephkrd’s Bush. 

I HAVE received thine absurd and most conceited epistle.- 
It is well for thee that, Lovelace and Belford like, we came 
under a convention to pardon every species of liberty which 
we may take with each other ; since, upon my word, there are 
some reflections in your last which would otherwise have obliged 
me -to return forthwith to Edinburgh, merely to show you I was 
not what you took me for. 

"Why, what a pair of prigs hast thou made of us ! I plunging 
into scrapes, -without having courage to get out of them; thy 
sagacious self, afraid "to put one foot before the other, lest it 
should run away from its companion, and so standing still like 
a post, out of mere faintness and coldness of heart, while all 
the world were driving full speed past thee. Thou a portrait- 
painter ! I "teU thee, Alan, 1 have seen a better seated on the 
fourth round of a ladder, and painting a bare-breeched High- 
lander, holding a pint-stoup as big as himself, and a booted Low- 
lander, in a bob-wig, supporting a glass of like dimensions ; the 
whole being designed to represent the sign of the Salutation. 

How hadst thou the heart -fco represent thine own individual 
self with aU thy motions, like those of a great Dutch doU, de- 
pending on the pressure of certain springs, as duty, reflection, 
and the like, without the impulse of which thou wouldst doubt- 
less have me believe thou wouldst not budge an inch ? But 
have I not seen Gravity out of his bed at midnight ? and must 
I, in plain terms, remind thee of certain mad pranks 1 Thou 
hadst ever, with the gravest sentiments in thy mouth, and the 
most starched reserve in thy manner, a kind of lumbering pro- 
clivity towards mischief, although with more inclination to set 
it a-going than address to carry it through ; and I cannot 
but chuckle iutemally when I think of having seen my most 
vot. xvnr — 2 
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venerable monitor, tbe future president of some high Scottish 
court, pufiing, blowing, and floundering like a clumsy cart- 
horse in a bog, where his efforts to extricate himself only 
plunged him deeper at every awkward struggle, till some one 
— I myself, for example — took compassion on the moaning 
monster and dragged him out by mane and tail. 

As for me, my portrait is, if possible, even more scandalously 
caricatured. / fail or quail in spirit at the upcome ! Where 
canst thou show me the least symptom of the recreant temper 
with which thou hast invested me (as I trust), merely to set off 
the solid and impassible dignity of thine own stupid indiffer - 
ence 1 If you ever saw me tremble, be assured that my flesh, 
like that of the old Spanish general, only quaked at the 
dangers into which my spirit was about to lead it. Seriously, 
Alan, this imputed poverty of spirit is a shabby charge to 
bring against your Mend. I have examined myself as closely 
as I can, being, in very truth, a little hurt at your having such 
hard thoughts of me, and on my life I can see no reason for 
them. I allow you^ have, perhaps, some advantage of me in 
the steadiness and indifference of your temper ; but I should 
despise myself if I were conscious' of the deficiency in courage 
which you seem willing enough to impute to me. • However, I 
suppose this ungracious hint proceeds irom sincere anxiety for 
my safety ; and so viewing it, I swallow it as I would do medi- 
cine from a Mendly doctor, although I believed in my heart he 
had mistaken my complaint 

This offensive insinuation disposed of, I thank thee, Alan, 
for the rest of thy epistle. I thought I heard your good father 
pronouncing the words ‘Noble House’ with a mixture of con- 
tempt and displeasure, as if the very name of the poor little 
uamlet were odious to him, or, as if you had selected, out of all 
feeotland, the very place^at which you had no call to dine. But 
It he had had any particular aversion to that blameless village 
and very sorry inn, is it not his own fault that I did not accept 

GlengaUacher to shoot a buck in 
What he emphaticaUy calls his ‘country’ ? Truth is, I had a 
desire to have complied with his lairdship’s invitation, 
npvpr magnificent an i(^ to one who 

uistnl Tint. blit hedge-sparrows, and that with a horse- 

sS’ ^ broker’s stand in the Cowgate ! You, who 

of firint? courage, may remember that I took the risk 

twenty vaSM’ Si You stood at 

stance ; and that, when you were persuaded it 
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would go off without bursting, forgetting all law but that of 
the biggest and strongest, you possessed yourself of it ex- 
clusively for the rest of the holydays. Such a day’s sport was 
no complete introduction to the noble art of deer-stalldng, as it 
is practised in the Highlands ; but I should not have scrupled 
to accept honest Glengallacher’s invitation at the risk of 
&ing a rifle for the first time, had it not been for the outcry 
which your father made at my proposal, in the full ardour 
of his zeal for King George, the Hanover succession, and the 
Presbyterian faith. I wish I had stood out, since I have gained 
so little upon his good opinion by submission. All his impres- 
sions concerning the Highlanders are taken from the recollec- 
tions of the Porty-five, when he retreated from the West Port 
with his brother volunteers, each to the fortalice of his own 
separate dwelling, so soon as they heard the Adventurer was 
arrived with his clans as near them as Kirkliston. The flight 
of Falkirk — parma non bene selecfa — in which I think your 
sire had his share with the undaunted western regiment, does 
not seem to have improved his taste for the company of the 
Highlanders {qtuere, Alan, dost thou derive the courage thou 
makest such boast of from an hereditary source f ) ; and stories 
of Rob Roy MacGregor and Sergeant Alan MoIuh Cameron ^ 
have served to paint them in still more sable colours to his 
imagination. 

Now, from all I can understand, these ideas, as applied to 
the present state of the country, are absolutely chimerical. 
The Pretender is no more remembered in the Highlands than 
if the poor gentleman were gathered to his hundred and eight 
fathers, whose portraits adorn the ancient walls of Holyrood ; 
the broadswords have passed into other hands ; the targets are 
used to cover the butter-churns and the race has sunk, or is 
fast sinking, from rufiling bulhes into tame cheaters. Indeed, 
it was partly my conviction that there is httle to be seen in the 
North which, arriving at your father’s conclusion, though from 
different premises, iuclined my course in this direction, where 
perhaps I shall see as little. 

One thing, however, I have seen ; and it was irith pleasure 
the more indescribable, that I was debarred from treading the 
land which my eyes were permitted to gaze upon, like those of 
the dying prophet from the top of Mount Pisgah. I have seen, 


^ Of Rob Roy vre have had more than enough. Alan Cameron, commonlv 
called Sergeant Mohr, a freebooter of the same period, was equally remark- 
able for strength, courage, and generosity. 
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in a word, the fruitful shores of merry England — rnerry Eng- 
land ! of which I boast m3'self a native, and on which I gaze, 
even while raging floods and unstable quichsaiids divide us, 
with the filial affection of a dutiful son. 

Thou canst not have forgotten, Alan — for when didst thou 
ever forget what was interesting to th}’’ friend ? — tliat the same 
letter from my fiuend Griffiths which doubled my income, and 
placed my motions at my ovti free disposal, contained a jjro- 
hibitorj’- clause, by which, reason none assigned, I was inter- 
dicted, as I respected my present safety and future fortunes, from 
visiting England ; eveiy other part of the British dominions, 
and a tour, if I xfleased, on the Continent, being left to my own 
choice. Where is the tale, Alan, of a covered dish in the midst 
of a royal banquet, upon" which the eyes of every guest were 
immediately fixed, neglecting all the dainties with which the 
table was loaded ? This clause of banishment from England — 
from my native country — from the land of the brave, and the 
wise, and the free — affects me more than I am rejoiced by the 
freedom and independence assigned to me in all other respects. 
Thus, in seeking this extreme boundary of the country which 
T am forbidden to tread, I resemble the poor tethered horse, 
which, you ^may have observed, is always grazing on the ver}'’ 
verge of the circle to which it is limited by its halter. 

Do not accuse me of romance for obeying this impulse to- 
wards the South ; nor suppose that, to gratify the imagiuar}’’ 
longing of an idle curiosity, I am in any danger of risking the 
solid comforts of my present condition. Whoever has hitherto 
taken charge of my motions has shown me, b}'’ con'snncing 
proofs, more weight}'" than the assurances which the}'^ have 
withheld, that my real advantage is their principal object, I 
shomd^ he, therefore, worse than a fool did I object to their 
autnonty, even when it seems somewhat capriciousfy exercised ; 
lor assuredly, at my age, I might — entrusted as I am with the 
care and management of myself in every other "narticular — 
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tliP grumble about the matter. I shall know 

•HmoJ r ^ I suppose j and perhaps, as 3’"Ou some- 

after alL^^^^’ ^ shall not find there is any mighty matter in it 


if I 


cannot help wondering — hut, plague on it, 
of letter will he as full of wonders as one 

s advertisements. I have a month’s mind, instead 
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of tills damnable iteration of guesses and forebodings, to give 
thee the liistoiT of a little adventure which befell me yesterdaj^ ; 
though 1 am sure you will, as usual, turn the opposite end of 
the spy-glass on my poor narrative, and reduce, more tuo, to the 
most petty trivialities the circumstances to which thou accusest 
me of giving undue consefpience. Hang thee, Alan, tliou 
art as unfit a confidant for a youthful gallant with some spice 
of imagination as the old taciturn secretary of Facardin of 
Trebizond. Nevertheless, we must each perform our separate 
destinies. I am doomed to see, act, and tell ; thou, like a 
Dutchman, inclosed in the same diligenee with a Gascon, to 
hear and shrug thy .shoulders. 

Of Dumfries, the capital town of this count}’’, I have but 
little to say, and will not abuse your patience by reminding 
you that it is built on the gallant river Nith, and that its 
churchyard, the highest place of the whole town, commands an 
extensive and fine prospect. Neither will I take the traveller’s 
privilege of inflicting upon you the whole histoiy’ of Bruce 
poniarding the lied Oomynin the church of the Dominicans at 
this place, arid becoming a king and patriot, because he had 
been a church-breaker and a murderer. The present Dum- 
friezers remember and justify the deed, observing, it was only 
a Papist church ; in evidence whereof, its walls have been so 
completely demolished that no vestiges of them remain. They 
are a sturdy set of true-blue Presb}i«rians, these burghers of 
Dumfries ; men after your father’s own heart, zealous for the 
Protestant succession, the rather that many of the great fami- 
lies around are suspected to be of a different way of thinking, 
and shared, a great many of them, in the insurrection of the 
Fifteen, and some in the more recent business of the Forty-five. 
The to^vn itself suffered in the latter era ; for Lord Elcho, with 
a large party of the rebels, levied a severe contribution upon 
Dumfries, on account of the citizens ha-ving annoyed the rear of 
the Chevalier during his march into England. 

Many of these particulars I learned from Provost C who, 

happening to see me in the market-place, remembered that I 
was an intimate of your father’s, and very kindly asked me to 
dinner. Pray.teU your father that the effects of his kindness 
to me follow me everywhere. 1 became tired, however, of this 
pretty town in the course of twenty-four hours, and crept along 
the coast eastwpds, amusing myself -with looking out for ob- 
. jects of antiquity, and sometimes making, or attempting to 
make, use of my new angling-rod. By the way, old Cotton’s 
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•instruction.s, by wl)ic)i I hoped to fpmhfy inysclf for one of the 
gentle society of anglers, are not wovtii a farthing for tliis 
meridian. 1 learned this by more accUlctit, after 1 laid waited 
four mortal hours. I shall never forget an impudent urcliin, a 
cowherd, about twelve yeans old, without cither brogue or 
bonnet, barelegged, and with a very indifierent ]iair of breeches 
-^how the villain grinned in scorn at iny landing-net, my plum- 
met, and the gorgeous jury of tlics which I had assembled to 
destroy all the fish in the river. I was induced at last to lend 
the rod to the sneering scoqndrel, to see what he would make 
of it ; and he not only half filled my basket in an hour, but 
literally taught me to kill two trouts with my own hand. This, 
and Sam having found the hay and oats, not forgetting the ale, 
very good at tliis small inn, first made me take the fanej' of 
resting here for a day or two ; and I liavc got my grinning 
blackguard of a imcator leave to attend on me, by paying six- 
pence a-day for a berdboy in his stead. 

A notably clean Englishwoman keeps this small house, and 
my bedroom is sweetened with lavender, has a clean sasb-)rindow, 
and the walls are, moreover, adorned with ballads of Fair Rosa- 
mond and Cruel Barbara ^lan. The ivoman’s accent, though 
uncouth enough, sounds yet kindly in my ear ; for I have never 
yet forgotten the desolate effect produced on my infant organs 
when I heard on all sides your slow and broad Northern pro- 
nunciation, which was to me the tone of a foreign land. I am 
sensible I myself have since that time acquired Scotch in per- 
fection, and many a Scotticism withal. Still the sound of the 
English accentuation comes to my ears as the tones of a friend ; 
and even when heard from the mouth of some wandering beggar, 
it has seldom failed to charm forth m}’’ mite. You Scotch, who 
are so proud of your own nationality, must make due allowance 
tor that of other folks. 

On the next morning, I was about to set forth to the stream 
wuere i had commenced angler the night before, but was pre- 
v^ted, by a heavy shower of rain, feim stirring abroad the 
; during aU which time I heard my varlet of a 
loud with his blackguard jokes in the kitchen as a 
shilling gallery ; so little are modesty and inno- 
^separable companions of rusticity and seclusion, 
nnf i-n + 1 ^ dinner the day cleared, and we at length sallied 
on ^ found myself subjected to a new trick 

liked v uiJ uccomplisbed preceptor. Apparently he • 

g himself better than the trouble of instructing 


an 
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avrlvward novice such as I; and in hopes of exhausting my 
patience, and inducing me^ to resign^ the rod, as I had done 
on the preceding day, my friend contrived to keep me thrashing 
the vrater more than an hour with a pointless hook. I detected 
this trick at last, by observing the rogue grinning with delight 
when he saw a large trout rise and dash harmless away from 
the angle. I gave him a sound cuff, Alan ; hut the next 
moment was sorry, and, to make amends, jielded possession of 
the fishing-rod for the rest of the evening, he undertaking to 
bring me home a dish of trouts for my supper, in atonement 
for his offences. 

Having thus got honourably rid of the trouble of amusing 
myself in a way I cared not for, I turned my steps towards the 
sea, or rather the Solway Firth, which here separates the two 
sister kingdoms, and which lay at about* a mile’s distance, by 
a pleasant walk over sandy knolLs, covered with short herbage, 
which you call linlcs, and we English downs. 

But the rest of my adventure would weary out my fingers, 
and must be deferred until to-morrow, when you shall hear 
from me by way of continuation ; and, in the meanwhile, to 
prevent overhasty conclusions, I must just hint to you, we are 
but yet on the verge of the adventure which it is my purpose 
to communicate. 



LETTER IV 


The Same to the Same 


SnEPirain’K Bu.sii. 

‘'r MENTIONED in my last that, ha\ing abandoned my 
I fishing-rod as an unprofitable implement^ I crossed over 
the open do^^Ls •which divided me from the margin of the 
Solway. When"! reached the banks of the great estuary, which 
are here very bare and exposed, the waters had receded fi-ora 
the large and level space of sand, through which a stream, now 
feeble and fordable, found its way to the ocean. The "ivhole 
was illuminated by the beams of the low and setting sun, who 
showed his ruddy jfrpnt, like a warrior prepared for defence, 
over a huge battlemented and turreted wall of crimson and 
black clouds, which appeared like an immense Gothic fortress, 
into which the lord of day was descending. His setting rays 
glimmered bright upon the wet surface of the sands and the 
numberless pools of water by which it was covered, where the 
inequality of the ground had occasioned their being left by 
the tide. 

The scene was animated by the exertions of a number of 
horsemen, who were actually employed in hunting salmon. Ay, 
Alan, lift up your hands and eyes as you will, I can give their 
of fishing no name so appropriate ; for they chased the fish 
at hm gallop, and struck them with their barbed spears, as you 
see hunters spearing boars in the old tapestry. The salmon, to 
e sure, t^e the thing more quietly than the boars ; but they 
^ r "^heir own element, that to pursue and strike them 
^ good horseman, -with a quick eye, a determined 

command both of his horse and weapon. The 
n-nim fellows as they galloped up and do'wn in the 

^0^^ bursts of laughter when any of 
anv nf ^nght a fall, and still louder acclamations when 

so rmipli ^ made a capital stroke -with his lance, gave 

ammation to the whole scene, that I caught the 
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enthusiasm of the sport, and ventured forward a considerable 
space on the sands. The feats of one horseman, in particular, 
called forth so repeatedly the clamorous^ applause of his com- 
panions, that the very hanks rang again vrith their shouts. 
He vas a tall man, rvell mounted on a^ strong black horse, 
•which he caused to turn and -wind like a bird in the air, carried 
a longer spear than the others, and wore a sort of fur cap or 
bonnek "with a short feather in it, which gave him on the whole 
rather a superior appearance to the other fishermen. He seemed 
to hold some sort of authority among them, and occasionally 
directed their motions both by voice and hand j at which times 
I thought his gestures were striking, and his voice uncommonly 
sonorous and commanding. 

The riders began to make for the shore, and the interest of 
the scene was almost over, while I lingered on the sands, with 
my looks turned to the shores of England, s-till gilded by the 
sun’s last rays, and, as it seemed, scarce dis'tant a mile from me. 
The anxious thoughts which haunt me began to muster in my 
bosom, and my feet slowly and insensibly approached the river 
which dhnded me from the forbidden precincts, though without 
any formed intention, when my steps were arrested by the 
sound of a horse galloping ; and as I turned the rider, the 
same fisherman whom 1 had formerly distinguished, called out 
to me, in an abrupt manner,^ ‘ Soho, brother I you are too late 
for Bowness to-night — the tide will make presently.’ 

I turned my head and looked at him without answering ; for, 
to my thinking, his sudden appearance, or rather, I should say, 
his unexpected approach, had, amidst the gathering shadows 
and lingering light, something in it which was wild and ominous. 

‘ Are you deaf 1 ’ he added, ‘ or are you mad 1 or have you a 
mind for the next world ? ’ 

‘I am a stranger,’ I ans^wered, ‘and had no other purpose 
than looking on at the fishing ; I am about to return to the 
side I came from.’ 

‘ Best make haste then,’ said he. ‘ He that dreams on the bed 
of the Solway may wake in the next world. The sky threatens 
a blast that -vriU. bring in the waves three feet a-breast.’ 

So saying, he turned his horse and rode off, while I began 
to walk back towards the Scottish shore, a little alarmed at 
what I had heard ; for the tide advances "with such rapidity 
upon these fatal sands, that well-mounted horsemen lay aside 
hopes of safety if they see its white surge advancing while they 
are yet at a dSstance from the bank. 
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These recollections grew more agitating, and, instead of 
walking deliberately, I began a race as fast as I could, feeling, 
or thinking I felt, each pool of salt water through which I 
splashed grow deeper and deeper. At length the surface of the 
sand did seem considerably more intersected with pools and 
channels full of water — either that the tide was really begin- 
ning to influence the bed of the estuary, or, as I must own is 
equally probable, that I had, in the hurry and confusion of my 
retreat, involved myself in difiiculties which I had avoided in 


my more deliberate advance. Either way, it was rather an un- 
promising state of affairs, for the sands at the same time turned 
softer, and my footsteps, so soon as I had passed, were instantly 
filled with water. I began to have odd recollections concerning 
the snugness of your father’s parlour, and the secure footing 
afforded by the pavement of Brown’s Square and Scot’s Close, 
when my better genius, the tall fisherman, appeared once more 
close to my side, he and his sable horse looming gigantic in the 
now darkening twilight. 

‘ Are you mad 1 ’ he said, in the same deep tone which had 
before thrilled on my ear, ‘ or are you weary of your life ? You 
will be presently amongst the quicksands.’ I professed my 
Ignorance of the way, to which he only replied, ‘There is no 
time for prating ; get up behind me.’ 

He probably^ expected me to spring from the ground with 
the activity which these Borderers have, by constant practice, 
acquired in everything relating to horsemanship ; but as I stood 
irresolute, he extended his hand, and grasping mine, bid me 
place my foot on the toe of his boot, and thus raised me in a 
rice to "Me orouf)e of his horse. I was scarce securely seated 
ere ne snook the reins of his horse, who instantly sprung for- 
ward ; but annoyed, doubtless, by the unusual burden, treated 
i.' or three l^nd.s, accompanied by as many flourishes 
^®els. The rider sat like a tower, notwithstanding 
uTtnr, V plunging of the animal threw me forward 

horse was soon compelled to submit to the 
callnr* • bridle, and went off at a steady hand 

a dirpH- ^ortening the devious, for it was by no means 

Blade fVth?noUem\ank”'^®^^ quicksands, 

a ^ preserver — for, to 

tinned to press^^JS^arthT^ fraught inth real danger— con- 
silence iTid^ T ^ j speedy pace, but m perfect 

e, and I was under too much anxiety of mind to disturb 
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him with any questions. At length we anived at a part of tiie 
shore \nth which I was utterly unacquainted, when I alighted 
aTid began to return, in the be.st fashion I could, my thanlcs 
for the important service which he had just rendered me. 
The stranger only replied by an impatient ‘ Pshaw 1 ’ and 
was about to ride ofi’ and leave me to my own resources, Avheii 
I implored him to complete his work of kindness by directing 
me to Shepherd’s Bush, Avhich was, as I informed him, my 
home for the present. 

‘ To Shepherd’s Bush I ’ he said. ‘ It is but three miles, but 
if you know not the land better than the sand, you may break 
jmur neck before jmu get there ; for it is no road for a moping 
boy in a dark night ; and, besides, there are the brook anef the 
fens to cross.’ 

I was a little dismayed at this communication of such 
difficulties as my habits have not called on me to contend "svith. 
Once more the idea of thy father’s fireside came across me ; and 
I could have been well contented to have swopped the romance 
of my situation, together Avith the glorious independence of 
control Avhich I possessed at the moment, for the comforts of 
the chimney-corner, though I were obliged to keep my eyes 
chained to Erskine’s larger Institutes. 

I asked my new friend whether he could not direct me to 
any house of public entertainment for the night ; and supposing 
it probable^ he was himself a poor man, I added, with the 
conscious dignity of a well-fiUed pocket-book, that I could make 
it worth any man’s while to oblige me. The fisherman maldng 
no answer, I turned away from him with as gallant an appear- 
ance of indifference as 1 could command, and began to take, as 
I thought, the path which he had pointed out to me. 

His deep voice immediately sounded after me to recall 
me. ‘ Stay, young man — stay, you have mistaken the road 
already. 1 wonder your friends send out such an inconsiderr 
ate youth, without some one wiser than himself to take care of 
him.’ 

/Perhaps they might not have done so,’ said I, ‘ if I had any 
friends who cared about the matter.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ he said, ‘ it is not my custom to open my house 
to strangers,^ but your pinch is like to be a smart one ; for, 
besides the risk from bad roads, fords, and broken ground, and 
the night, which looks both black and gloomy, there is bad 
company on the road sometimes — at least it has a bad name, 
and some have come to harm ; so that I think I must for once 
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make my rule give way to your necessity, and give you a 
night’s lodging in my cottage.’ 

Why was it, Alan, that I could, not .help giving an invol- 
untary shudder at receiving an invitation^ so seasonable in 
itself, and so suitable to my naturally inquisitive disposition 1 
I easily suppressed this untimely sensation ; and, as I returned 
thanks, and expressed my hope that I should not disarrange 
his &mily, I once more dropped a hint of my desire to make 
compensation for any trouble I might occasion. The man 
answered very coldly, ‘Your presence ■will no doubt give me 
■trouble, sir, hut it is of a kind which your purse cannot com- 
pensate ; in a word, although I am content to receive you as 
my guest, I am no publican to call a reckoning.’ 

I begged his pardon, and, at his instance, once more seated 
myself behind him upon the good horse, which went forth 
steady as before — the moon, whenever she could penetrate the 
clouds, throwing the huge shadow of the animal, ■with its double 
burden, on the ■wild and bare ground over which we passed. 

Thou mayst laugh till thou lettest the letter tall if thou 
■wilt, but it reminded me of the magician Atlantes on his hippo- 
griff, -with a knight trussed up behind him, in the manner 
Ariosto has depicted that matter. Thou art, I know, matter-of- 
fact enough to affect contempt of that fascinating and delicious 
poem ; but think not that, to conform ■with thy bad 'taste, I 
shall forbear any suitable illustration which now or hereafter 


may occur te me. 

On -we went, the sky blackening around us, and the •wind 
be^nning te pipe such a wild and melancholy tune as best 
suited the hollow sounds of the advancing tide, which I could 
hear at a distance, like the roar of some immense monster 
defrauded of its prey. 

At length, our course was crossed by a deep dell or dingle, 
such as they call in some parts of Scotland a den, arid in others 
^ ®i®^ch, or narrow glen. It seemed, by the broken glances 
wnicb ^ the moon continued te throw upon it, te be steep, 
precipitous, and full of trees, which are, generally speaking, 
rather scarce upon these shores. The descent by which we 
p unged into this dell was both .steep arid rugged, with two or 
turnings ; -but neither danger nor darkness im- 
® ^of^on of the black horse, who seemed rather te slide 
“^nche.s than to gallop do^wn the pas.s, throwing me 
ineonvpn^oi^ shoulders^ of the athletic rider, who, sustaining no 
ce by the circumstance, continued to press the horse 
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forward with his heel, steadily supporting him at the same 
time by raising his hridle-hand, until we stood in safety at the 
bottom of the steep— not a little to my consolation, as, friend 
Alan, thou mayst easily- conceive. 

A verj^ short advance up the glen, the bottom of which we 
had attained by this ugly descent, brought us in front of two 
or three cottages, one of which another blink of moonshine 
enabled me to rate as rather better than those of the Scottish 
peasantry in this part of the world ; for the sashes seemed 
glazed, and there were what are called storm-windows in the 
roof, giving symptoms of the magnificence of a second story. 
The scene around was very interesting ; for the cottages, and 
the yards or crofts annexed to them, occupied a ‘haugh,’ or 
holm, of two acres, which a brook of some consequence (to 
judge from its roar) had left upon one side of the little glen 
while finding its course close to the further bank, and which 
appeared to be covered and darkened with trees, while the 
level space beneath enjoyed such stormy smiles as the moon 
had that night to bestow. ^ ' 

I had little time for observation, for my companion’s loud 
‘ whistle, seconded by an equally loud halloo, speedily brought 
to the door of the principal cottage a man and a woman, 
together with two large Newfoundland dogs, the deep baying 
of which I had for some time heard. A yelping terrier or two, 
which had joined the concert, were silent at the presence of 
my conductor, and began to whine, jump up, and fawn upon 
him. The female drew back when ’she beheld a stranger; the 
man, who had a lighted lantern, advanced, and, without any 
observation, received the horse from my host, and led him, 
doubtless, to stable, while I followed my conductor into the 
house. When we had passed the hallan, we entered a well- 
sized apartment, with a clean brick floor, where a fire blazed 
(much to my. contentment) in the ordinary projecting sort of 
chimney common in Scottish houses. There were stone seats 
within the chimney ; and ordinary utensils, mixed with fishing- 
spears, nets, and similar implements of sport, were hung 
around the walls of the place. The female who had first ap- 
peared at the door had now retreated into a side apartment. 
She was presently followed by my guide, after he had silently 
motioned me to a seat ; and their place was supphed by an 
elderly woman, in a grey stuff gown, with a check apron and 
‘ toy,’ obviously a menial, though neater in her dress than is 
usual in her apparent rank — an advantage which was counter- 
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notice of me, took up the office of arranging the table, •tt-hich 
the old lady had abandoned for that of cooldng the fish, and, 
-with more address than 1 expected from a person of his coarse 
appearance, placed two chairs at the head of the toble, and two 
stools below ; accommodating each seat to a cover, beside -nhich 
he placed an allowance of barley-bread, and a small jug, which 
he replenished ^vith ale from a large black-jack. Three of these 
jugs were of ordinary earthenware, but the fourth, which he 
placed by the right-hand cover at the upper end of the table, 
was a flagon of silver, and displayed armorial bearings. Beside 
this flagon he placed a salt-cellar of silver, handsomely wrought, 
containing salt of exquisite whiteness, with pepper and other 
spices. A sliced lemon was also presented on a small silver 
salver. The two large water-dogs, who seemed perfectly to 
understand the nature of the preparations, seated themselves 
one on each side of the table, to be ready to receive their por- 
tion of the entertainment. I never saw finer animals, or which 
seemed to be more influenced by a sense of decorum, excepting 
that they .slobbered a little as the rich scent from the chimney 
was wafted past their noses. The small dogs ensconced them- 
selves beneath the table. 

I am aware that I am dwelling upon trivial and ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and that perhaps 1 may weary out your patience 
in doing so. But conceive me alone in this strange place, 
which seemed, from the universal silence, to be the very temple 
-of Harpocrates ; remember that this is my first excursion from 
home ; forget not that the manner in which I had been brought 
hither had the dignity of danger and something the air of an 
adventure, and that there was a mysterious incongruity in all 
I had hitherto witnessed ; and you will not, I thinic, be sur- 
prised that these circumstances, though -trifling, should force 
themselves on my notice at the time, and dwell in my memory 
afterwards. 

That a fisher, who pursued the sport perhaps for his amuse- 
ment as well as profit, should be well mounted and better 
lodged than the lower class of peasantry had in it nothing 
surprising but there was something about all. that 1 saw which 
seemed to intimate that I was rather in the abode of a decayed 
gentleman, who clung to a few of the forms and observances of 
former rank, than in that of a common peasant, raised above 
his fellows by comparative opulence. 

Besides the articles of plate which I have already noticed, 
the old man now lighted and placed on the table a silver lamp. 
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or ‘cruisie/ as the Scottish term it, filled with very pure oil, 
which in burning diffused an aromatic fragrance, and gave me 
a more perfect view of the cottage walls, which I had hitherto 
only seen dimly by the light of the fire. The bink, with its 
usual apangement of pewter and earthenware, which was 
most strictly and critically clean, glanced hack the flame of the 
lamp merrily from one side of the apartment. In a recess, 
formed by the small bow of a latticed window, was a large 
writing-de.sk of walnut-tree wood, curiously carved, above which 
arose shelves of the same, which supported a few books and 
papers. ^ The opposite side of the recess contained (as far as I 
could^ discern, for it la}’’ in shadow, and I could at an3’'rate have 
seen it but imperfectly Jfrom the place where I was seated) one 
or two guns, together with swords, pistols, and other arms — a 
collection which, in a poor cottage, and in a country so peaceful, 
appeared singular at least, if not even somewhat suspicious. 

All these observations, you may suppose, were made much 
sooner than I have recorded, or you (if you have not skipped) 
have been able to read them. They were already finished, and 
I was considering how I .should open some communication "with 
the mute inhabitants of the mansion, when my conductor re- 
entered from the side door by which he had made his exit. 

_ He had now thiwvn off his rough riding-cap and his coarse 
^ckey-coat, and stood before me in a grey jerkin trimmed with 
blank, which sat close to, and set off, his large and sinewy frame, 
and a pair of trowsers of a lighter colour, cut as close to the 
bo Jr as they are used by Highlandmen. His whole dress was 
o nuer cloth than that of the old man ; and his linen, so minute 
was my observation, clean and unsullied. His .shirt was with- 
ou ruffles, and "tied at the collar with a black riband, which 
snowed his strong and muscular neck rising from it, like that 
hi?.? ^“cient Hercules. His head was smaU, with a large fore- 
well-fonned ears. He wore neither peruke nor hair- 
V ^ chestnut locks, curling close to his head, like 
thoii0-h +1? statue, showed not the least touch of time, 

wer? h Jh fifty- His features 

wbethpr^tn Pjoin^nent in .such a degree that one loiew not 
sparklino- hjsh or handsome. In either case, the 
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assimilate the noble form and countenance before me. He ^vas 
too young, and evinced too little resignation to bis fate, to re- 
semble Bebsarius. Goriolanus standing by the hearth of Tullus 
AuMius came nearer the mark ; yet the gloomy and haughty 
look of the stranger had, x^erhaps, still more of Marius seated 
among the ruins of Carthage. 

"While I was lost in these imaginations, my host stood by the 
fire, gazing on me with the same attention which I paid to him, 
until, embarrassed by his look, I was about to break silence at 
all hazards. But the supper, now placed upon the table, re- 
minded me, by its appearance, of those wants which I had 
almost forgotten while I was gazing on the fine form of my 
conductor. He spoke at length, and I almost started at the 
deep rich tone of his voice, though what he said was but to 
invite me to sit down to the table. He himself assumed the 
seat of honour, beside which the silver flagon was placed, and 
beckoned to me to sit beside him. 

Thou knowest thy father’s strict and excellent domestic dis- 
cipline has trained me to hear the invocation of a blessing before 
we break the daily bread, for which we are taught to pray; 
I paused a moment, and without designing to do so, I suppose 
my manner made him sensible of what I expected. The two 
domestics, or inferiors, as I should have before observed, were 
already seated at the botom of the table, when my host shot 
a glance of a very peculiar expression towards the old man, 
observing, with something approaching to a sneer, ‘Cristal 
Nixon, say grace; the gentleman expects one.’ 

‘ The foul fiend shall be clerk and say “ amen,” when I turn 
chaplain,’ growled out the party addressed, in tones which 
might have become the condition of a dying bear. ‘If the 
gentleman is a Whig, he _ may please himself with his own 
mummery. My faith is neither in word nor writ, but in barley 
bread and brown ale.’^ 

‘Mabel Moffat,’ said my guide, looking at the old woman, 
and raising his sonorous voice, probably because she was hard 
of hearing, ‘ canst thou ask a blessing upon our victuals % ’ 

The old woman shook her head, Idssed the cross which hung 
fi:om her rosary, and was silent. 

‘ Mabel will say grace for no heretic,’ said the master of the 
house, with the same latent sneer on his brow and in his 
accent. 

At the same moment, the side-door already mentiond 
opened, and the young woman (so she proved) whom I had 

VOL. xvin — 3 
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first seen at the door of the cottage advanced a little vay into 
the room, then stopped hashfulty, as if she had ohser\'ed that 
I was looking at her, and asked the master of the house ‘ if he 
had called/ 

‘ Not louder than to make old Mabel hear me/ he replied. 
‘And yet/ he added, as she turned to retire, ‘it is a shame a 
stranger should see a house where not one of the family can or 
will say a grace ; do thou he our chaplain.’ 

The girl, who was really pretly, came forward with timid 
modesty, and, apparently unconscious that she was doing any- 
thing uncommon, pronounced the benediction in a silver-toped 
voice, and with affecting simplicity, her cheek colouring just 
so much as to show that, on a less solemn occasion, she would 
have felt more embarrassed. 

Now, if thou expectest a fine description of this young 
woman, Alan Fairford, in order to entitle thee to taunt me 
with having found a Dulcinea in the inhabitant of a fisherman’s 
cottage on the Solway Firth, thou shaft he disappointed ; for, 
having said she seemed very jmetty, and that she was a sweet 
and gentle-speaking creature, I have said all concerning her 
that I can tell thee. She vanished when the benediction was 


spoken. 

My host, with a muttered remark on the cold of our ride, 
and the keen air of the Solway sands, to which he did not 
seeni to wish an answer, loaded my plate fi-om Mabel’s grillade, 
which, with a large wooden bowl of potatoes, formed our whole 
meaL A .sprinkling from the lemon gave a much higher zest 
than the usual_ condiment of vinegar ; and I promise you that 
whatever I _ might hitherto have felt, either of curiosity or 
suspicion, did not_ prevent me from making a most excellent 
supper, during which little passed betwixt me and my enter- 
tainer, unless that he did the usual honours of the table with 
courtesy, indeed, but without even the affectation of hearty 
n^itahty which those in his (apparent) condition generally 
atiect on such occasions, even when they do not' actually feel 
It. Un the contrary, his manner seemed that of a pohshed 
^ towards an unexpected and unwelcome smest, whom, 
tr.ni, ® of his own credit, he receives with civility, hut 
^thont either good-win or cheerfiilness. 

I ^'^9^ teU_you; nor. 


thpw T uoti.eeu us, woma it perflaps serve to lustily 

these obaervatious. It is sufficient to say that, in helping his 
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dogs, which he did from time to time with great liberality, he 
seemed to discharge a duty much more pissing to himself than 
when he paid the same attention to his^ guest. Upon the 
whole, the result on my mind was as I tell it you. 

IVTien supper was over, a small case-hottle of brandy, in a 
curious frame of silver filigree, circulated to the guests. I had 
already taken a small glass of the liquor, and, when it had passed 
to Mabel and to Cristal, and was again returned to the upper 
end of the table, I could not help taking the bottle in my hand, 
to look more at the armorial bearings, which were chased with 
considerable taste on the silver framework. Encountering the 
eye of my entertainer, I instantly saw that my curiosity was 
lughly distasteful; he fro^vne<3, hit his lip, and showed such 
uncontrollable signs of impatience that, setting the bottle 
immediately down, I attempted some apology. To this he did 
not deign either to reply or even to listen ; and Cristal, at a 
signal from his master, removed the object of my curiosity, 
as well as the cup, upon which the same arms were engraved. 

There ensued an awkv'ard pause, which I endeavoured to 
break by observing, that ‘ I feared my intrusion upon his 
hospitality had put his family to some inconvenience,’ 

‘ I hope you see no appearance of it, sir,’ he replied, with 
cold civility. ‘ What inconvenience a family so retired as ours 
may suffer from receiving an unexpected guest is like to be 
trifling, in comparison of what the visitor himself sustains from 
want of his accustomed comforts. So far, therefore, as our 
connexion stands, our accounts stand cl^r.’ 

Notwithstanding this discouraging reply, I blundered on, 
as is usual in such cases, wishing to appear civil, and being, 
perhaps, in reality the very reverse. ‘I was afraid,’ I said, 
‘that my presence had banished one of the family (looking at 
the side-door) from his table.’ 

‘If,’ he coldly replied, ‘I meant the young woman whom I 
had seen in the apartment, he bid me observe that there was 
room enough at the table for her to have seated herself, and 
meat enough, such as it was, for her supper. I might, there- 
fore, be assured, if she had chosen it, she would have supped 
with us.’ 

There was no dwelling on this or any other topic longer; 
for my entertainer, taking up the lamp, observed, that ‘My 
wet clothes might reconcile me for the night to their custom of 
keeping early hours ; that he was under the necessity of going 
abroad by peep of day to-morrow morning, and would call me 
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up at the same time, to point out the way by which I was to 
return to iiie Shepherd’s Bush,’ 

This left no opening for farther explanation ; nor was there 
room for it on the usual terms of civility ; for, as he neither 
asked my name nor expressed the least interest concerning my 
condition, I — the obliged person — had no pretence to trouble 
him with such inquiries on my part. 

He took up the lamp, and led me through the side-door into 
a very small room, where a bed had been hastily arranged for 
my accommodation, and, putting down the lamp, directed me 
to leave my wet clothes on the outside of the door, that they 
might he exposed to the fire during the night. He then left 
me, having muttered something which was meant to pass for 
‘ Good-night.’ 

I obeyed his directions with respect to my clothes, the rather 
that, in despite of the spirits which. I had drank, I felt my teeth 
begin to chatter, and received various hints from an aguish 
feeling that a town-bred youth, like myself, could not at once 
rash into all the hardihood of country sports with impumty. 
But my bed, though coarse^ and hard, was dry and clean ; and 
I soon was so little occupied with my heats and tremors as to 
listen with interest to a heavy foot, which seemed to he that 
of my landlord, traversing the hoards (there was no ceiling, as 
+T?^ believe) which roofed my apartment. Bight, glancing 
through these rude planks, became visible as soon as my lamp 
was extinguished ; and as the noise of the slow, solemn, and 
regular step continued, and I could distinguish that the person 
turned and returned as he reached the end of the apartment, 

1 seemed clear to me that the walker was engaged in no 
omestic occupation, but merely pacing to and fro for his own 
amusement this,’ I thought, ‘ for one who 
engaged at least a part of the preceding day in violent 
talked of rising by the peep of dawn on the 

ensuing mornmg. 

storm, which had been brewing during 
distant descend with a vengeance ; sounds as of 

on the shnrp^? (the noise of the more distant waves, doubtless, 

torrent In/ ne^houring 

of the 'trees in tli ^ crashing, moaning, and even screaming 
gale. Witiili +£ were tormented by the 
and the walls doors clapped. 
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But still the heavy steps perambulating the apartment over 
my head were' distinctly heard amid the roar and fury of the 
elements. I thought more than once I even heard a groan ; 
but I franhly ovm that, placed in this unusual situation, my 
fancy may have misled me. I "was teinpted several times to 
call aloud, and ask whether the tmmoil around us did not 
threaten danger to the building which we inhabited ; but when 
I thought of the secluded and unsocial master of the dwelling, 
who seemed to avoid human society, and to remain unper- 
turbed amid the elemental war, it seemed that to speak to him 
at that moment would have been to address the spirit of the 
tempest himself, since no other being, I thought, could have 
remained calm and tranquil while winds and waters were thus 
raging around. 

In process of time, fatigue prevailed over anxiety and curi- 
osity. The storm abated, or my senses became deadened to its 
terrors, and I fell asleep ere yet the mysterious paces of my 
host had ceased to shake the flooring over my head. 

It might have been expected that the novelty of my situa- 
tion, although it did not prevent my slumbers, would have at 
least diminished their profoundness and shortened their dura- 
tion. It proved otherwise, however; for I never slept more 
soundly in my life, and only awoke when, at morning dawn, 
my landlord shook me by the shoulder, and dispelled some 
dream,^ of which, fortunately for you, I have no recollection, 
otherwise you would have been favoured with it, in hopes you 
might have proved a second Daniel upon the occasion. 

‘ You sleep sound,’ said his fuU deep voice ; ' ere five years 
have roUed over your head, your slumbers will be lighter — 
unless ere then you are wrapped in the sleep which is never 
broken.’ 

‘How ! ’ said I, starting up in the bed; ‘do you know any- 
thing of me — of my prospects — of my views in life 1 ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ he answered, with a grim smile ; ‘ hut it is evident 
you are entering upon the world young, inexperienced, and fuU 
of hopes, and I do but prophesy to you what I would to any 
one in your condition. But come; there lie your clothes; a 
brown crust and a draught of mUk wait you, if you choose to 
break your fast ; hut you must make haste.’ 

‘ I must first,’ I said, ‘ take the freedom to spend a few min- 
utes alone, before beginning the ordinary works of the day.’ 

‘ Oh ! humph ! I cry your devotions pardon,’ he rephed, and 
left the apartment. 
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Alan, there is something terrible about this man. 

I joined him, as I had promised, in the kitchen where we 
had supped over night, where I found the articles which he 
had offered me for breakfast, ■without butter or any other 
addition. 

He walked up and down while I partook of the bread and 
milk ; and the slow, measured, weighty step seemed identified 
with those which 1 had heard last night. His pace, from its 
funereal slo'waess, seemed to keep time with some current of 
internal passion, dark, slow, and unchanged. ‘We run and 
leap by the side of a lively and bubbling brook,' thought I, 
internally, ‘ as if we would run a race with it ; but beside waters 
deep, slow, and lonely our pace is sullen and silent as their 
course. What thoughts may be now corresponding "with that 
furrowed brow and bearing time •with that heavy step ! ’ 

‘If you have finished,’ said he, looking up to me •noth a 
glance of impatience, as he observed that I ate no longer, but 
remained •with my eyes fixed upon him, * I wait to show you 
the way.’ 

We went out together, no indmdual of the family having 
been visible excepting my landlord. I was disappointed of the 
opportunity which I watched for of giving some gratuity to 
the domestics, as they seemed to he. As for offering any rec- 
ompense to the master of the household, it seemed ■fco me 
impossible to have attempted it. 

What would I have given for a share of thy composure, who 
wouldst have thrust half-a-cro^wn into a man’s hand whose 
necessities seemed to crave it, conscious that you did right in 
making the proffer, and not caring sixpence whether you hurt 
the feelings of him whom you meant "fco serve ! I saw thee 
once^ give a penny to a man -with a long heard, who, from the 
dignity of his exterior, might have represented Solon. I had 
not thy courage, and therefore I made no tender to my mys- 
terious host, although, notwithstanding his display of silver 
^itensils, all around the house bespoke narrow circumstances, il 
not actual poverty. 

We left the place together. But I hear thee murmur thy 
■very new and appropriate ejaculation, OTiejam satis I The rest 
or another time. Perhaps I may delay farther communication 
tin i learn liow my favours are valued. 
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Alan Fairford to Dai'sie Latimer 

I HAVE thy two last epistles, my dear Darsie, and, expect- 
ing the third, have been in no hurry to answer them. Do 
not thiuh my silence ought to he ascribed to my &iling 
to take interest in them, for, truly, they excel (though the task 
was difficult) thy usual exceilings. Since the moon-calf -who 
earliest discovered the Pandemonium of Milton in an expiring 
wood-foe, since the first ingenious urchin who blew bubbles out 
of soap and water, thou, my best of friends, hast the highest 
knack at making histories out of nothing. Wert thou to plant 
the bean in the nursery tale, thou wouldst make out, so soon as 
it began to germinate, that the castle of the giant was about to 
elevate its battlements on the top of it. All that happens 
to thee gets a touch of the wonderftil and the sublime fi:om thy 
own rich imagination. Didst ever see what artists call a 
Claude Lorraine glass, which _ spreads its own particular hue 
over the whole landscape which you see through it 1 Thou 
beholdest ordinary events just through such a medium. 

I have looked carefully at the facts of thy last long letter, 
and they are just such as might have befallen any little truant 
of the High School who had got down to Leith sands, gone be- 
yond the ‘ prawn dub,’ wet his hose and shoon, and, finally, had 
been carried home, in compassion, by some high-kilted fishwife, 
cursing all the while the trouble which the brat occasioned her. 

I admire the figure which thou must have made, clinging 
for dear life behind the old fellow’s back, thy jaws chattering 
with fear, thy_ muscles cramped with anxiety. Thy execrable 
supper of broiled salmon, which, was enough to ensure the 
nightmare’s regular visits for a twelvemonth, may be termed a 
real affliction ; but as for the storm of Thursday last (such, I 
observe, was the date), it roared, whistled, howled, and bellowed 
as fearfuUy amongst the old chimney-heads in the Oandlemaker 
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How as it could on the Sohvay sliore, for tlic very nnnd of it — 
teste me per iotam nodem vigUante. AjkI then in the inoniing 
again, when — Lord helj)_ ! — in your sentimental delicacy 
you hid the poor man adieu without even tendering him half-a- 
crovm for supper and lodging 1 

You laugh at me for giving a penny (to he accurate, thougli, 
thou shouldst have said sixpence) to an old fellow whom thou, 
in thy. high flight, wouldst liav^e sent home supperless because 
he was like Solon^ or Belisarius. But you forget that the af- 
front descended like a benediction into the pouch of the old 
gaherlunzie, who overflowed in blessings upon the generous 
donor. Long ere he would hav^e tbanlced thee, Darsie, for thy 
barren v'eneration of his beard and his bearing. Then you 
laugh at my good father’s retreat from Falkirk, just as if it 
were not time for a man to trudge when three or four moun- 
mm knaves, with naked cla}Tnores, and heels as light as their 
Angers, were scampering after him crying ‘furinish.’ You 
remember what he said himself when the laird of Bucklivat 
teid him that ‘ furinish ’ signified ‘ stay a while.’ ‘What the 
devil, he said, surprised out of his Presb)i:erian correctness 
by the unreasonableness of such a request under the circum- 
stances, would the scoundrels have had me stop to have my 
head cut off ? i. j 


Ima^ne such a tram at jmur own heels, Darsie, and ask 
yourself wheteer you would not exert your legs as fast as you 

® yet you impeach my 

courage ! I tell you he has courage enough to do what 

a SShLn ^ spurn what m wrong — courage enough to defend 

thpfmnt ^^se with hand and purse, and to take the part of 

^thout fear of the conse- 

htrip courage, Darsie; and it is of 

they ever to most men in this age and country whether 

n^ ever possess military courage or no. 

to re'oSS angry with you, though I thus attempt 

respect by’me ttan by’thle 

let not thy ardour P^^y> . Nearest Darsie, 

scrapes as that of tbp cai^ thee into more such 

a mire %,story is 
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As for the rest, if you cau work mysterious and romantic 
heroes out of old crossgrained fishermen, why, I for one will 
reap some amusement by the metamorphosis. Yet hold ! even 
there, there is some need of caution. This same female chap- 
lain — thou sayest so little of her, and so much of every one 
else, that it excites some doubt in my mind. ‘Very pretty’ 
she is, it seems, and that is all thy discretion informs me of. 
There are cases in which silence implies other things than con- 
sent. Wert thou ashamed or afraid, Darsie, to feust thyself 
with the praises of the very pretty grace-sayer 1 As I live, 
thou blushest ! "Why, do I not know thee an inveterate squire 
of dames 1 and have I not been in thy confidence ? An elegant 
elbowj displayed when the rest of the figure was muffled in a 
cardinal, or a neat, well-turned ankle and instep, seen by chance 
as its owner tripped up the Old Assembly Close, ^ turned thy 
brain for eight days. Thou wert once caught, if I remember 
rightly, with a single glance of a single matchless eye, which, 
when the fair owner withdrew her veil, proved to be single in 
the literal sense of the word. ^ And, besides, were you not an- 
other time enamoured of a voice— a mere voice, that mingled 
in the psalmody at the Old Oreyfriars’ church — until you dis- 
covered the proprietor of that dulcet organ to be Miss DoUy 
Macizzard, who is both ‘ back and breast,’ as our sajdng goes ? 

All these things considered, and contrasted with thy artful 
silence on the subject of this grace -saying Nereid of thine, I 
must beg thee to be more explicit upon that subject in thy 
next, unless thou wouldst have me form the conclusion that 
thou thinkest more of her than thou carest to talk of. 

You will not expect much news fi:om this quarter, as you 
know the monotony of my life, and are aware it must at pres- 
ent be devoted to uninterrupted study. You have said a thou- 
sand times that I am only qualified to make my way by dint of 
plodding, and therefore plod I must. 

My father seems to be more impatient of your absence than 
he was after your first departure. He is sensible, I believe, that 
our solitary meals want the light which your gay humour was 
wont to throw over them, and feels melancholy, as men do when 
the light of the sun is no longer upon the landscape. If it is 
thus with him, thou mayst imagine it is much more so with me, 
and canst conceive how heartily 1 wish that thy frolic were 
ended, and thou once more our inmate. 


^ Of. old this nlmost deserted nllcy formed the most common access be- 
twixt {iie Iligh Street and the southern suburbs. 



_ I resume m3' ?ifter a few hour.-:’ infcrval, to tljut an 
mcidenb has occurred, on ^v]lu•]J 3'oii M-ill 3’oiirsclf be huildin" a 
hundred castles in tlio air, and v>-hich even I, jaaloiis as I am 
of such baseless fabrics, aannot but own affords ground for 
singular conjecture. 

M}' father lias of late taken me frequent!}' along with him 
3’. hen he attends the coiirhs, in his anxiet}' to .see me proper!}' 
initiated into the practical fonns of husiness. I own i feel 
something on his account and iny own from this over-anxiety, 
winch, I daresay, renders us both ridiculoiis. But wliat sign'i- 
nes my repugnance? i\Iy fatlier drags me np to his counsel 
ii^med in tlie law._ ‘ Are you quite ready to come on to-day, 

in ■ ^ny son, designed’ for the bar ; 1 take 

tne liberty to bring him with me to-day to tlie con.sultation, 
y that he ma}' see how these tilings are inanagefl.’ 

Mr, Grossbite smiles and bows, as a lavA’er smiles on the 
solicitor who employs him, and, I daresay, thrusts his tomriie 
into iii^heek and whispers into the first great wig that passes 
mm,- What the d — 1 does old Fairford mean by letting loose 

As I stood beside them, too much vexed at the childish part 
i was made to play to derive much infonnation from the valu- 

I observed a rather elderly 
man, vrho stood -mth Ins eyes firmly bent on my father, as if he 

business in which he was engaged to 
d here was something, I thought, in the gentle- 
commanded attention. Yet his dress 
nifir-pnf ^ present taste, and though it had once been mag- 
S bmi^nwf ST and unfashionable. His coat was 

coloured qiIV ^ '"^i’ 3 , satin lining, a waistcoat of violet- 

S the embroidered; his breeches the same stuff 

are Sued foretops, as they 

as YOU -mav Tip stockings were rolled up over his knee, 

of those oridnal^f wS Pi^f^res, and here and there on some 

after the m^e’of MeS^h on dressing 

necessarily comnlefprl IT ^ ^^apmu bras and sword 
date, sho4d thS i? hV -^ftioh, though out of 

The bXt ^ distinction, 

this gentleman waiter? what he had to say, 
hlr. Fairford- it is ^ father, with, ‘Your servant, 

. My fetW’wL'l I “at.’ 
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tliai tlje distance since tlic)' bad mot was so great that., though 
he reinemt)ered the face perfectly, the name, he was son}’’ to 
s:iy, had — really — somehow — (^.caped his memory. 

‘ Have von forgot Henries of Birrenswork 1 ’ said the gentle- 
man, and "my father bowed even more profoundly than before ; 
though I think his reception of his old friend .seemed to lose 
some of the respectful ci^^lity which ho bestowed on him wliilo 
his naiue was yet unknown. It now seemed to he something 
like the lip-courtesy which the heart would have denied hacl 
ceremony permitted. 

I^Iy father, however, again bowed low, and hoped he saw 
him well. 

‘ So well, my good ilr. Fairford, that I come hither deter- 
mined to renew mj* acquaintance with one or two old friends, 
and with 3-011 in the lirst place. 1 halt at my old resting-place ; 
3-0U must dine with me to-da}'- at Paterson’s, at the head of the 
Horse 'W3Tid; it is near 3'our new fashionable dwelling, and 
I have business with yon.’ 

jMy father excu.sed hiimself respectfully, and not without 
cmbarra.ssmcnt — ‘He was particularly euga^ed at home.’ 

‘Then I will dine with you, man,’ said Mr. Herries of 
Birrenswork ; ‘ the few minutes you caii spare me after dinner 
wiE suffice for m}' business; and I wiU not prevent 5mu a 
moment from minding 3'our o\ra — I am no bottle-man.’ 

You have often remarked that my father, though a scrupu- 
lous ohservcT of the rites of hospitality, seems to exercise them 
rather as a duty than as a pleasure ; indeed, but for a con- 
scientious ivish to feed the hungry and receive the stranger, 
his doors would open to guests much seldoraer than is the case. 
I never saw so strong an example of this peculiarity (which I 
should otherwise have said is caricatured in your description) 
as in his mode of homologating the self-given invitation of Mr. 
Herries. The emharrassed brow, and the attempt at a smile 
which accompanied his ‘We wall expect the honour of seeing 
you in Brown Square at three o’clock,’ could not deceive any 
one, and did not impose upon the old laird. It was with a 
look of scorn that he replied, ‘ I ivill relieve you then till that 
hour, Mr. Fairford ’ ; and his whole manner seemed to say, ‘ It 
is my pleasure to dine mth you, and I care not whether I am 
welcome or no.’ 

When he turned awa3’‘, I asked my father who he was. 

‘ An unfortunate gentleman,’ was the reply. 

‘He looks pretty weE on his misfortunes,’ repEed I. ‘I 
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should not have suspected that so gay an outside was lacking 
a dinner/ 

‘ 'WTio told you that he does 1 ’ replied my father. ‘ He is 
omni suspicione major, so far as "worldly circumstances are 
concerned. It is to be hoped he makes a good use of them, 
though, if he does, it will be for the first time in his life.’ 

‘ He has then been an irregular liver % ’ insinuated I. 

My father replied by that famous hrocard with which he 
silences all unacceptable queries, turning in the shghtest 
degree upon the failings of our neighbours — ‘ If we mend our 
o^vn Hults, Alan, we shall aU of us have enough to do, without 
sitting in judgment upon other folks.’ 

Here I was again at fault; but rall3ing once more, I 
oh.served, he had the air of a man of high rank and family. 

He is well entitled,’ said my father, ‘ representing Herries 
of Birrenswork- — a branch of that great and once powerful 
family of Herries, the elder branch whereof merged in the 
house of Nithsdale at the death of Lord Robin the Philosopher, 
Anno Domini sixteen hundred and sixty-seven.’ 

{ stiU,’ said I, ‘ his patrimonial estate of Birrenswork ? ’ 
Ho, replied my^ fe,ther ; ‘ so far back as his father’s time, 
R was a mere designation, the property being forfeited by 
Herbert Hemes s following his kinsman the Earl of Derw'ent- 
water to the Preston affair in 1715. But they keep up the 
desi^ation, thinkmg, doubtless, that their claims may be re- 
more favourable times for Jacobites and for Popery; 
an oiks who m no way partake of their fantastic capriccios 
0 yet allow it to pass unchallenged, ex comitate, if not ex 

Pretender both, 

fif ready for him, since he has thought 
OxS and teU Hannah, 

look ’rv Wilson to do their best ; and do thou 

there f^^axweU’s best. It is in the fifth bin ; 

the lock wtne-ceUar. Do not leave them in 

honest' 'James’s failing, though he is an 

hut two hoftlpq temptations; and I have 

medicine, Alan ’ brandy left, we must keep it for 

came, and^^o lid dinner 

Ifi had ^ Mr. Hemes of Birrenswork. 

could make JutT nation and description, Darsie, I 

portrait of this^sam^Sri?^^^’ “^.^^’aous, Rembrandt-looking 
tms same .stranger, which should be as far superio? 
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to thy fisherman as a shirt of chain-mail is to a herring-net. 
I can assure you there is some matter for description about 
him ; but knowing my own imperfections, I' can only say, I 
thought him eminently disagreeable and ill-bred. ' No, ‘ ill-bred ’ 
is not the proper word ; on the contrary, he appeared to know 
the rules of good-breeding perfectly, and only to think that 
the rank of the company did not require that he should attend 
to them — a view of the matter infinite^ more offensive than if 
his behaviour had been that of uneducated and proper rude- 
ness. While my father said grace, the laird ^d aU but 
whistle aloud; and when I, at my father’s desire, returned 
thanks, he used his toothpick, as if he had waited that moment 
for its exercise. 

So much for kirk; with king matters went even worse. 
My father, thou knowest, is particularly full of deference to 
his guests ;. and in the present case he seemed more than 
usually desirous to escape every cause of dispute. He so far 
compromised his loyalty as to announce merely ‘The King’ 
as ms first toast after dinner, instead of the emphatic ‘King 
George ’ which is his usual formula. Our guest made a motion 
with his glass, so as to pass it over the water-decanter which 
stood beside him, and added, ‘ Over the water.’ 

My father coloured, but would not seem to hear this. Much 
more there was of careless and disrespectful in the stranger’s 
manner and tone of conversation ; so that, though I know my 
father’s prejudices in favour of rank and birth, and though I 
am aware his otherwise masculine understanding has never 
entirely shaken off the slavish awe of the great which in his 
earlier days they had so many modes of commanding, still I 
could hardly excuse him for enduring so much insolence — such 
it seemed to be^ — as this self-invited guest was disposed to 
offer to him at his own table. 

One can endure a traveller in the same carriage, if he treads 
upon your toes by accident, or even through negligence ; but it 
is veiy different when, knowing that they are rather of a tender 
description, he continues to pound away at them with his hoofs. 
In my poor opinion -— and I am a man of peace — you can, in 
that case, hardly avoid a declaration of war. 

I believe my father read my thoughts in my eye ; for, pull- 
ing out his watch, he said, ‘ Half-past four, Alan — you should 
be in your own room by this time ; Birrenswork will excuse 
you.’ 

Our visitor nodded carelessly, and I had no longer any 
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pretence to remain. But as I left tlie room I heard this mag- 
nate of Nitbsdale distinctly mention the name of ‘ Latimer,’ I 
lingered; but at -length a direct hint from my father obliged 
me to mthdraw ; and ^vhen, an hour afterwards, I was sum- 
moned to partake of a cup of tea, our guest had departed. He 
had business that evening in the High Street, and could not 
spare time even to driidr tea. I could not help saying, I 
considered his departure as a relief from incivility, ‘What 
business has he to upbraid us,’ I said, ‘with the change of 
our dwelling from a more inconvenient to a better quarter 
of the towTi? What was it to him if we chose to imitate 


some of the conveniences or luxuries of an English dwelling- 
house, instead of living piled up above each other in flats'? 
Have his patrician birth and aristocratic fortunes given him 
any right to censure those who dispose of the fruits of their 
own industry according to their oivn pleasure ? ’ 

My father took a long pinch of snuff, and replied, ‘Very 
■well, Alan — very well indeed. I wish Mr. Crossbite or Coun- 
sellor Pest had heard you ; they mu.st have acloiowledged that 
you have a talent for forensic^ elocution ; and it may not be 
amiss to try a little declamation at home now and then, to 
gather audacity and keep yourself in breath. But touching 
the subject of this paraffle of words, it’s not worth a pinch of 
■tnbacco. D’ ye think that I care for Mr. Herries of Bhrenswork 
more than any other gentleman who comes here about business, 
although I do not care 'to go tilting at his throat, because he 
speate like a grey goose as he is 1 But to say no more about 
mm, I want to have Darsie Latimer’s present direction ; for it 
IS possible I may have "to ■write the lad a line ■with ray O'wn 

land and yet I do not well know — but give me the direction 
at all events.’ 


I did so, and if you have heard from my father accordingly, 
you know more, probably, about the subject of this letter than 

if. you have not, then shall I have dis- 
duty, m letting you know that there certainly 
between this disagreeable laird and my 
tatber m which you are considerably interested. 

dream^^bow^^ given thee a subject for waking 

tion wbifli building a castle too heavy for the founda- 

occurrinu^ ® present instance, is barely the word ‘ Latimer ’ 

shire and a W betwixt a gentleman of Dumfnes- 

ana a W.S. of Edinburgh. Gwtera prorsus ignaro. 
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Darsie Latimer to Alan Fairford 

{1)1 continuation of Letters III. aiid IF.) 

I TOLB tliee I wallced out into tlie open air with my grave 
and stern landlord. I could now see more perfectly than 
on the preceding night the secluded glen, in which stood 
the t\vo or three cottages which appeared to be the abode of him 
and his family. 

It was so narrow, in proportion to its depth, that no ra3r of 
the morning sun was likely to reach it till it should rise nigh 
in the horizon. Looking up the dell, you saw a brawling brook 
issuing in foamy haste from a covert of underwood, like a race- 
horse impatient to arrive at the goal ; and, if you gazed yet 
more earnestly, you might observe part of a high waterfall 
glimmering through the foliage, and giving occasion, doubtless, 
to the precipitate speed of the brook. Lower down, the stream 
became more placid, and opened into a quiet piece of water, 
Avhich afforded a rude haven to two or three fishermen’s boats, 
then Ijdng high and dry on the sand, the tide being out. Two 
or three miserable huts could be seen beside this little haven, 
inhabited probably by the owners of the boats, but inferior in 
every respect to the estabhshment of mine host, though that 
was miserable enough. 

I had but a minute or two to make these observations, yet 
during that space my companion showed symptoms of impa- 
tience, and more than once shouted, ‘Cristal — Cristal Nixon,’ 
until the old man of the preceding evening appeared at the 
door of one of the neighbouring cotteges or outhouses, leading 
the strong black horse which I before commemorated, ready 
bridled and saddled. My conductor made Cristal a sign with 
his finger, and, turning from the cottage door, led the way up 
the steep path or ravine which connected the sequestered dell 
with the open country. 
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Had I been perfectly aware of tbe character of the road down 
which I had been hurried "with so much impetuosity on the pre- 
ceding evening, I greatly question if I should have ventured 
the descent ; for it deserved no better name than the channel 
of a torrent, now in a good measure filled with water, that 
dashed in foam and fury into the dell, being swelled with the 
rains of the preceding night. I ascended this ugly path with 
some difficulty, although on foot, and felt dizzy when I observed, 
from such traces as the rains had not obhterated, that the horse 
seemed almost to have shd down it upon his haunches the 
evening before. 

My host threw himself on his horse’s back without placing a 
foot in the stirrup, passed me in the perilous ascent, against 
which he pressed his steed as if the animal had had the footing 
of a wildcat. The water and mud splashed from his heels in 
his reckless course, and a few bounds placed him on the top of 
the bank, where I presently joiued him, and found the horse and 
.rider standing stiU as a statue ; the former panting and expand- 
ing his broad nostrils to the morning wind, the latter motion- 
less, with his eye fixed on the fir^ beams of the rising sun, 
which already began to peer above the eastern horizon, and gild 
the distant mountains of Cumberland and Liddesdale. 

He seemed in a reverie, from which he started at my ap- 
proach, and putting his horse in motion, led the way at a 
leisurely pace, through a broken and sandy road, which trav- 
ersed a waste, level, and uncultivated tract of downs, inter- 
mixed with morass, much like that in the neighbourhood of my 
quarters at Shepherd’s Bush. Indeed, the whole open ground 
of this district, where it approaches the sea, has, except in a few ’ 
favoured spots, the same uniform and dreary character. 

Advancing about a hundred yards from the brink of the glen, 
we gained a still more extensive command of this desolate pros- 
pect, which seemed even more dreary, as contrasted with the 
opposite shores of Cumberland, crossed and intersected by ten 
thousand lines of trees growing in ^hedgerows, shaded with 
p’oves and woods of considerable extent, and animated by ham- 
lets and villas, from which thin clouds of smoke already gave 
of human life and human industry. 

“y omductor had extended his arm, and was pointing the 
road to Shepherd’s Bush, when the step of a horse was heard 
approaching us. He looked sharply around, and having ob- 
serv'ecl who was_ approaching, proceeded in his instructions to 
me. xhantmg himself at the same time in the very middle of 
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tlie patli, wliicli, at the place where we halted, had a slough on 
the one side and a sandbank on the other. 

I observed that the rider who approached u.s slackened his 
horse’s pace from a slow trot to a walk, as if desirous to suffer 
us to proceed, or at least to avoid passing us at a .spot where 
the difficulty of doing so must have brought us very close to 
each other. You know my old failing, Alan, and that I am 
alwa 3 ’^s willing to attend to anything in preference to the in- 
dividual who has for the time possession of the conversation. 

Agreeiibly to this amiable propensity, I was internally specu- 
lating concerning the cause of the rider keeping aloof from us, 
when my companion, elevating his deep voice so suddenly and so 
sternly as at once to recall my wandering thoughts, exclaimed, 
‘ In the name of the devil, young man, do you think that others 
have no better use for their time than you have, that you oblige 
me to repeat the same thing to you three times over 1 Do you 
see, I saj^, jmnder thing at a mile’s distance, that looks like a 
finger-post, or rather like a gallows 1 I would it had a dream- 
ing fool hanging upon it, as an example to all meditative moon- 
calves ! Yon gibbet-looking pole will guide you to the bridge, 
where you must pass the large brook; then proceed straight 
fonvards, till several roads divide at a cairn. Plague on thee, 
thou art wandering again ! ’ 

It is indeed quite true that at this moment the horseman 
approached us, and my attention was again called to him as I 
made way to let him pass. ^ His whole exterior at once showed 
that he belonged to the Society of Friends, or, as the world and 
the world’s law call them, Quakers, A strong and useful iron- 
grey galloway showed, by its sleek and good condition, that the 
merciful man was merciful to his beast. His accoutrements 
were in the usual unostentatious, but clean and serviceable, 
order which characterises these sectaries. His long surtout of 
dark-grey superfine cloth descended down to the middle of his 
leg, and was buttoned up to his chin to defend ffim against 
the morning air. As psual, his ample beaver hung down with- 
out button or loop, and. shaded a comely and placid counte- 
nance, the gravity of which appeared to contain some seasoning 
of humour, and had nothing in common with the pinched Puri- 
tanical air affected by devotees in general. The brow was open 
and- free from ^vrinMes, Whether of age or hypocrisy. The eye 
was clear, calm, and considerate, yet appeared to he disturbed 
by apprehension, not to say fear, as, pronouncing the usual 
salutation of ‘I -wish thee a good morrow, fiiend,’ he indicated, 

TOL. XVIII — 4 
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by turning bis palfrey close to one side of the path, a wish to 
ghdepast us with as Httle trouble as possible, just as a traveller 
would choose to pass a mastiff of whose peaceable intentions he 
is by no means confident. 

But my friend, not meaning, perhaps, that he should get off 
so easily, put his horse quite across the path, so that, without 
plunging into the slough or scrambling up the bank, the 
Quaker could not have passed him. Neither , of these was an 
experiment without hazard greater than the passenger seemed 
willing to incur. He halted, therefore, as if waiting tiU my 
companion should make way for him ; and, as they sat fronting 
each other, I could not help thinking that they might have 
formed no bad emblem of Peace and War ; for although my con- 
ductor was unarmed, yet the whole of his manner, his stem 
look, and his upright seat on horseback were entirely those of 
a soldier in undress. He accosted the Quaker in these words 
— ‘ So ho ! friend Joshua, thou art early to the road this morn- 
ing. Has the Spirit moved thee and thy righteous brethren to 
act vith some honesty, and puH down yonder tide-nets that 
keep the fish from coming up the river ? ’ 

‘ Surely, friend, not so,'* answered Joshua, firmly, but good- 
humouredly at the same time ; ‘ thou canst not e:^ect that our 
own hands should pull down what our own purses established. 
Thou killest the fish with spear, line, and coble-net : and we 
with snares and with nets, which work by the ebb and the flow 
of the tide. Each doth what seems best in his eyes to secure 
a share of the blessing which Providence hath bestowed on 
the river, and that witlm his own bounds. I prithee seek 
no quarrel against us, for thou shalt have no wrong at our 
hand.’ 

‘Be assured I will take none at the hand of any man, 
whether his hat be cocked or broad-brimmed,’ answered the 
fisherman. ‘ I tell you in fair terms, .Joshua' (^ddes, that you 
and your partners are using unlawfal craft; to destroy the fish 
in^ the Solway b}* stake-nets and wears ; and that we, who fish 
. fairly, and like men, as our fethers did, have daily and yearly 
less sport and less profit. Do not think gravity or hypocrisy 
can carry it off as you have done- The world knows you, and 
we Imow you. You will destroy the salmon which make the 
livelihood of fifty poor families, and then wipe your mouth and 
go to make a speech at meeting. But do not hope it will last 
thus. I give you fair warning, we wiU be upon you one morn- 
ing soon, when we will not leave a stake standing in the pools 
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of the Solway ; and down the tide they shall every one go, and 
well if we do not send a lessee along with them/ 

‘Friend,' replied Joshua, with a constrained smile, ‘but that 
I know thou dost not mean as thou say’st, I would teU thee we 
are under the protection of this country’s laws ; nor do we the 
less trust te obtain their protection, that our principles permit 
us not, by any act of violent resistance, to protect ourselves.’ 

‘ All villainous cant and cowardice,’ exclaimed the fisherman, 
‘and assumed merely as a cloak to your h}T 50 critical avarice.’ 

‘Nay, say not cowardice, my friend,’ answered the Quaker, 
‘ since thou Imowest there may be as much courage in endur- 
ing as in acting; and I will be judged by this 3muth, or bj^ 
any^ one else, whether there is not more cowardice — even 
in the opinion of that world whose thoughts are the breath in 
thy nostrils — in the armed oppressor who doth injury than in 
the defenceless and patient sufferer who endureth it with 
constancy.’ 

‘I will change no more Words with you on the subject,’ 
said the fisherman, who, as if something moved at the last 
argument which Mr. Geddes had used, now made room for him 
to pass forward on his journey. ‘Ro^ not forget, however,’ he 
added, ‘ that you have had fair warning, nor suppose that we 
will accept of fair words in apology for foul play. These nets 
of yours are unlawful, they spoil our fishings, and we will 
have them down at all risks and hazards. I am a man of my 
word, friend Joshua.’ 

‘ I trust thou art,’ said the Quaker ; but thou art the rather 
bound to be cautious in rashly affirming what thou wilt never 
execute. For I tell thee, fidend, that though there is as great 
a difference between thee and one of our people as there is 
between a lion and a sheep, yet I know and believe thou hast 
so much of the lion in thee that thou wouldst scarce employ 
thy strength and thy rage upon that which professeth no means 
of resistance. Report says so much good of thee, at least, if it 
says little more.’ 

‘Time will try,’ answered the fisherman; ‘and hark thee, 
Joshua, before we part I will put thee in the way of doing one 
good deed, which, credit me, is better than twenty moral 
speeches. Here is a stranger youth, whom Heaven has so 
scantily gifted with brains that ne will bewilder himself in the 
sands, as he did last night, unless thou wilt kindly show him 
the way to Shepherd’s Bush ; for I have been in vain endeavour- 
ing to make him comprehend the road thither. Hast thou so 
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mucli cliarity under thy simplicity, Quaker, as to do this good 
turn V 

‘ Nay, it is thou, friend,’ answered Joshua, ‘ that dost lack 
charity, to suppose any one unwilling to do so simple a 
kindness.’ 

‘ Thou art right ; I should have remembered it can cost thee 
nothing. Young gentleman, this pious pattern of primitive 
simplicity will teach thee the right way to the Shepherd’s 
Bush — aj, and mil himself shear thee like a sheep, if. you 
come to buying and selling with him.’ 

He then abruptly asked me how long I intended to remain 
at Shepherd’s Bush. ' - 

I replied I was at present uncertain — as long, probably, aS 
I could amuse myself in the neighbourhood. , „ 

‘You are fond of sport ? ’ he added, in the same tone of brief 
inquiry. 

I answered in the affirmative, but added, I was totally in- 
experienced. 

‘Perhaps, if yoa reside here for some days,’ he said, -‘we 
may meet again, and I may have the chance of giving you a 
lesson.’ 

Ere I could express either thanks or assent, he turned short 
round mth a wave of his hand, by way of adieu, and rode back 
to the verge of the dell from which we had emerged together ; 
and as he remained standing upon the banks I cOuld long hear 
his voice while he shouted down to those within its recesses. 

Meanwhile the Quaker and I proceeded on our journey for 
some time in silence 3 he restraining his sober-minded steed to a 
pace which might have suited a much less active wailker than 
myself, and looking on me from time to time, with an expression 
of curiosity, mingled with benignity. For my part, T cared not 
to speak first. It happened I had never before been in company 
with one of this particular sect, and, afraid that in addressing 
him I might unwittingly infringe upon some of their prejudices 
or peculiarities, I patiently ‘ remained silent. At length ^ he 
asked me whether I had been long in the service of the Laird, 
as men called him. 

I repeated the words ‘in his service’ with such an accent 
of surprise as induced him to say, ‘ Nay, but, friend, I mean 
no offence ; perhaps I should have said in his society — an 
inmate, I mean, in his house?’ 

‘I am totally unknown to the person from whom we have 
just parted,’ said I, ‘and our connexion is only temporary. He 
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had the charity to give me his guidance from the sands, and a 
night’s harbourage from the tempest. So our acquaintance 
began, and there it is likely to end ; for you may observe that 
our friend is by no means apt to encourage familiaritj-.’ 

‘ So little so,’ answered my companion, ‘ that thy case is, I 
think, the first in which I ever heard of his receiving any one 
into his house; that is, if thou liast really spent the night 
there.’ 

‘ Why should you doubt it 1 ’ replied^ I : ‘ there is no motive 
I can have to deceive you, nor is the object worth it.’ 

‘ Be not angry with me,’ said the Quaker ; ‘ but thou luiowest 
that thine own people do not, as we humbly endeavour to do, 
confine themselves within the simplicity of truth, but employ 
the language of falsehood, not only for profit, but for comph- 
ment, and sometimes for mere diversion. I have heard various 
stories of my neighbour, of most of which I only believe a 
small part, and even then they are difficult to reconcile "with 
each other. But this being the first time I ever heard of his 
receiving a stranger within his dwelling made me express some 
doubts. I pray thee let them not offend thee.’ 

‘ He does not,’ said I, ‘ appear to possess in much abundance 
the means of exemising hospitality, and so may be excused from 
offering it in ordinary cases.’ 

‘That is to say, friend,’ replied Joshua, ‘thou hast supped 
ill, and perhaps brealdasted worse. Now my small tenement, 
called Mount Sharon, is nearer to us by two miles than thine 
inn ; and although goin^ thither may prolong thy walk, as 
taking thee off the straighter road to Shepherd’s Bush, yet 
metbinks exercise will suit thy youthful limbs, as well as a 
good plain meal thy youthful appetite. What say’st thou, my 
young acquaintance 1 ’ 

‘ If it puts you not to inconvenience,’ I replied ; for the invi- 
tation was cordially given, and my bread and milk had been 
hastily swallowed, and in small quantity. 

‘Nay,’ said Joshua, ‘use not the language of compliment 
with those who renounce it. Had this poor courtesy been very 
inconvenient, perhaps I had not offered it.’ 

‘I accept the invitotion then,’ said I, ‘in the same good 
.spirit in which you give it.’ 

The Quaker smiled, reached me his hand ; I shook it, and 
we travelled on in great cordiality with each other. The fact 
is, I was much entertained by contrasting in mj'' own mind 
the open manner of the Idnd-hearted Joshua Geddes mth the 
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abrupt, darli, and lofty demeanour of my entertainer on tbe 
preceding evening. Both were blunt and unceremonious ; but 
the plainness of the Quaker had the character of devotional 
simplicity, and was mingled with the more real kindness, as if 
honest Joshua was desirous of atoning by his sincerity for the 
lack of external courtesy. On the contrary, the manners of 
the fisherman were those of one to whom the rules of good 
behaviour might be familiar, but who, either fi’om pride or 
misanthropy, scorned to observe them. Still I thought of him 
with interest and curiosity, notwithstanding so much about him 
that was repulsive ; and I promised myself, in the course of my 
conversation "with the Quaker, to learn all that he knew on the 
subject. He turned the conversation, however, into a different 
channel, and inquired into my own condition of life, and views 
in visiting this remote itontier. 

I only thought it necessary to mention my name, and add, 
that I had been educated to the law, but finding myself pos- 
sessed of some independence, I had of late permitted myself 
.some relaxation, and was residing at Shepherd’s Bush to enjoy 
the pleasure of angling. 

‘I do thee no harm, young man,’ said my new ftiend, ‘in 
wishing thee a better employment for thy grave hours, and a 
more humane amusement, if amusement thou must have, for 
those of a lighter character.’ 

‘ You are severe, sir,’ I replied. ‘ I heard you but a moment 
since refer yourself to the protection of the laws of the country ; 
if there be laws, there must be lawyers to explain and judges 
to administer them.’ 

Joshua smiled, and pointed to the sheep which were grazing 
on the downs over which we were travelling. ‘ Were a wolf,’ he 
said, ‘ to come even now upon yonder flocks, they would crowd 
for i)rotection, doubtless, around the shepherd and his dogs : 
yet they are bitten and harassed daily by the one, shorn, and 
finally IdUed and eaten, by the other. But I say not this to 
shock you ; for, though laws and lawyers are evils, yet they are 
necessary evils in this probationary state of society, till man 
shall learn to render unto his fellows that which is their due, 
according to the light of his own conscience, and through no 
other compulsion. Meanwhile, I have Imown many righteous 
men who have followed thy intended j)rofession in honesty and 
iquightness of walk. The greater their merit who walk erect 
in a path which so many find slippery.’ 

‘And angling,’ said I, ‘you object to that also as an amuse- 
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ment — you wlio, if I understood riglitlywhat passed between 
you and my late landlord, are yourself a proprietor of fisheries ? ’ 

‘Not a proprietor,’ he replied, ‘I am only, in copartnery 
with others, a tacksman or lessee of some valuable salmon- 
fisheries a little, down the coast. But mistake me not. The 
evil of angling, with which I class all sports, as they are called, 
which have the sufferings of animals for their end and object, 
does not consist in the mere catching and killing those animals 
with which the bounty of Providence hath stocked the earth 
for the good of man, hut in making their protracted agony a 
principle of delight and enjoyment. I do indeed cause these 
fisheries to be conducted for the necessary taking, killing, and 
selling the fish ; and, in the same way, were I a farmer, I should 
send my lambs to market. But I should as soon think of 
contriving myself a sport and amusement out of the trade of 
the butcher as out of that of the fisher.’ 

We argued this point no farther; for, though I thought his 
arguments a little too high-strained, yet, as my mind acquitted 
me of having taken delight in aught but the theory of field- 
sports, I did not think myself called upon stubbornly to advo- 
cate a practice which had afforded me so little pleasure. 

We had by this time arrived at the remains of an old finger- 
post, which my host had formerly pointed out as a landmark. 
Here a ruinous wooden bridge, supported by long posts re- 
sembling crutches, served me to get across the water, while my 
new Mend sought a ford a good way higher up, for the stream 
was considerably swelled. 

As I paused for his rejoining me, I observed an angler at a 
little distance pouching trout after trout, as fast almost as he 
could cast his line ; and I own, in spite of Joshua’s lecture on 
humanity, I could not but envy his adroitness and success — so 
natural is the love of sport to our minds, or so easily are we 
taught to assimilate success in field-sports with ideas of pleasure, 
and with the praise due to address and agility. I soon recog- 
nised in the successful angler little Benjie, who had been my 
guide and tutor in that gentle art, as you have learned from my. 
former letters. I called — I whistled. The rascal recognised me, 
and, startmg like a guilty thing, seemed hesitating whether to 
approach or to run away ; and when he determined on the 
former, it was to assail me with a loud, clamorous, and exag- 
gerated report of the anxiety of all at the Shepherd’s Bush for 
my personal safety — how my landlady had wept, how Sam and 
the hostler had not the heart to go to bed, but sat up all night 
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drinldng, and how he himself had been up long before day- 
break to go in quest of me. 

‘And you were switching the water, I suppose,’ said, I, ‘to 
discover my dead body?’ 

This observation produced a long ‘ Na — a — a ’ of acknowl- 
edged detection ; but, with his natural impudence, and con- 
fidence in my good-nature, he immediately added, ‘ That he 
thought I would like a fresh trout or twa for breakfast, and 
the water being in such rare trim for the saumon raun,^ he 
couldna help taking a cast.’ 

While we were engaged in this discussion, the honest Quaker 
returned to the farther end of the wooden bridge to tell me he 
could not venture to cross the brook in its present state, but 
would be under the necessity to ride round by the stone bridge, 
which was a mile and a half higher up than his own house. 
He was about to give me directions how to- proceed without 
him, and inquire for his sister, when I suggested to him that, 
if he pleased to trust his horse to little Benjie, the boy might 
carry him round by the bridge, while we walked the shorter 
and more pleasant road. 

Joshua shook his head, for he was well acquainted with 
Benjie, who, he said, was the naughtiest varlet in the whole 
neighbourhood. Nevertheless, rather than part company, he 
a^eed to put the pony under his charge for a short season, 
with many injunctions that he should not attempt to mount, 
but lead the pony, even Solomon, by the bridle, under the 
assurances of sixpence in case of proper demeanour, and penalty 
that, if he transgressed the orders given him, ‘ verily he should 
be scourged.’ 

Promises cost Benjie nothing, and he showered them out 
wholesale j till the Quaker at length yielded up the bridle to 
him, repeating his charges, and enforcing them by holding up 
his forefinger. On my part, I called to Benjie to leave the fish 
he had taken at Mount Sharon, making, at the same time, an 
apologetic countenance to my new friend, not being quite aware 
•whether the compliment would be agreeable to such a condemner 
of field-sports. , , , • 

_ He understood me at once, and reminded me of the practical 
distinction betwixt catching the animals as an object of cruel 
and wanton sport and eating them as lawful and gratifying 
articles of food after they were Idlled. ^ On the latter point he 

‘ The t>aU made of salmon-row salted and preserved. In a swollen 
river, and about the month of October, it is a most deadly bait. 
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had no scruples ; but, on the contrary, assured me that this 
brook contained the real red trout, so highly esteemed by all 
connoisseurs, and that, "when eaten ■mthin an hour of their 
being caught, they had a peculiar firmness of substance and 
delicacy of flavour which rendered them an agreeable addition 
to a morning meal, especially when earned, Hke ours, by early 
rising and an hour or two’s wholesome exercise. 

But, to thy alarm be it spoken, Alan, we did not come so 
far as the frying of our fish without farther adventure. So 
it is only to spare thy patience, and mine own eyes, that I puli 
up for the present, and send thee the rest of my story in a 
subsequent letter. 



LETTER VII 


The Same to the Same 


{In contimiatim) 


E TLE BENJIEj with tlie pony, having been sent off on 
the left side of the brook, the Quaker and I sauntered 
on, like the cavalry and infantry of the same army occu- 
pying the opposite hanks of a river, and observing the same line 
of marcL But, vhile my vrorthy companion was assurmg me 
of a pleasant greensward walk to his mansion, little Benjie, who 
had been charged to keep in sight, chose to deviate from the 
path assigned him, and, turning tn the right, led his charge, 
Solomon, out of our vision. 

‘ The villain means to mount him ! ’ cried Joshua, with more 
vivacity than was consistent with his profession of passive 
endurance. 

I endeavoured to appease his apprehensions, as he pushed 
on, wiping his brow with vexation, assuring him that, if the boy 
did mount, he would, for his own sake, ride gently. 

‘You do not know him,' said Joshua, rejecting all consola- 
tion ; ‘ ^0 do anything gently ! no, he will gallop Solomon — he 
wiE misuse the sober patience of the poor animal who has home 
me so long ! Yes, I was given over to my own devices when I 
ever let him touch the bridle, for such a little miscreant there 
never was before him in this country ! ’ 

He then proceeded to expatiate on every sort of rustic 
enormity of which he accused Benjie. He had been suspected 
■ of snaring partridges ; was detected by Joshua himself in lim- 
ing singing-birds ; stood fully charged with having worried 
several cats, by aid of a lurcher which attended him, and which 
was as lean, and ragged, and mischievous as his master. 
Finally, Benjie stood accused of having stolen a duck, to hunt 
it with the said lurcher, which was as dexterous on water as 
on land, I chimed in with my friend, in order to avoid giving 
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him farther irritation, and declared, I should he disposed, from 
my o^m experience, to give up Benjie as one of Satan’s imps. 
Joshua Geddes began to censure the phrase as too much 
exaggerated, and othervrise unbecoming the mouth of a reflect- 
ing person ; and, just as I vras apologising _ for it, as being a 
term of common parlance, ve heard certain sounds on the 
opposite side of the brook, which seemed to indicate that Solo- 
mon and Benjie were at issue together. The sand-hills behind 
which Benjie seemed to take his course had concealed from 
us, as doubtless he meant they should, his ascent into the 
forbidden saddle, and, putting Solomon to his mettle, which 
he was seldom called upon to exert, they had cantered 
away together in great amity, till they came near to the ford 
from which the palfrey’s legitimate owner had already turned 
back. 

Here a contest of opinions took place between the horse and 
his rider. The latter, according to his instructions, attempted 
to direct Solomon towards the distant bridge of stone; but 
Solomon opined that the ford was the shortest way to his own 
stable. The point was sharply contested, and we heard Benjie 
gee-hupping, tchek-tcheking, and, above^ all, flogging’ in great 
style; while Solomon, who, docile in his general habits, was 
now stirred beyond his patience, made a great trampling and 
recalcitration ; and it was their joint noise which we heard, 
without being able to see, though Joshua might too well guess, 
the cause of it. 

Alarmed at these indications, the Quaker began to shout 
out, ‘Benjie, thou varlet 1—- Solomon, thou fool!’ when the 
couple presented themselves in flill drive, Solomon having now 
decidecuy obtained the better of the conflict, and bringing his 
unwilling rider in high career down to the ford. Never was 
there anger changed so fest into humane fear as that of my 
good companion. ‘ The varlet will be drowned ! ’ he exclaimed 
— ‘ a widow’s son 1 — her only son ! — and (frowned ! Let me 

go ’ And he struggled with me stoutly as I hung upon 

him, to prevent him from plnnging into the ford 

1 had no fear whatever for Benjie ; for the blackguard vermin, 
though he could not manage the refractory horse, stuck on his 
seat like a monkey. Solomon and Benjie scrambled through 
the ford with little inconvenience, and resumed their gallop on 
the other side. 

It was impossible to guess whether on this last occasion 
Benjie was running off with Solomon or Solomon with Benjie ; 
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Inii, judging from clianictcr and motives, I railicr siisjicctod 
the fonner. I could not liclj) Inngliing e.s the rasc^i! passed 
me, grinning betwixt ten-or and delight, perched on ilio very 
pommel of the saddle, and holding witli extended anns hj 
bridle and mane ; while Solomon, the bit secured bef'Ween his 
teeth, and his betid bored down betwixt his fore-legs, passed 
his master in this unwonted guise as hard as lie could pelt. 

‘The mischievous liastard !' exclaimed the Qualcer, terrified 
out of his usual moderation of speech — ‘ the doomed gallows- 
bird I he will break Solomon’s wnd to a certainty.'* 

I prayed him to he comforted ; assured him a hnishing gallop 
would do liis favourite no harm : and reminded him of the cen- 
sure he had bestowed on me a mimito before, for nppljing a 
harsh epithet to the boy. 

But Joshua was not without his answer. ‘Friend youth,’ 
he said, ‘ thou didst speak of the lad’s soul, wliich thou didst 
alfirm belonged to the enemy, and of that thou couldst say 
nothing of thine omi knowledge; on the contrary, I did hut 
speak of his outward man, which will assuredly be suspended 
by a cord, if he mendetli not his manners. Men say thak young 
as he is, he is one of the Laird’s gang.’ 

‘ Of the Laird’s gang ! ’ said I, repeating the words in sur- 
lirise. ‘Do you mean the person T\-ith whom I slept last 
night 1 I heard you call him the Laird. Is he at the head 
of a gang ? ’ 

‘Nay, I meant not precisely a gang,’ said the Quaker, who 
appeared in his haste to have spoken more than he intended — 

‘ a company, or party, I should have said ; but thus it is, friend 
Latimer, with the wisest men, when they permit themselves to 
he perturbed with passion, and .sjieak as in a fever, or as 'srith 
the tongue of the foolish and the forward. And although thou 
hast been hasty to mark my infirmity, yet I grieve not that 
thou hast been a rntness to it, seeing that the stumbles of the 
wise may be no less a caution to youth and inexperience than 
is the fail of the foolish,’ 

This was a sort of acknowledgment of what I had already 
begun to suspect — that my new friend’s real goodness of dis- 
position, joined to the acquired quietism of his religious sect, 
had been unable entirely to check the effervescence of a temper 
naturally -warm and hasty. 

Upon the present occasion, as if sensible he had displayed a 
jgreater degree of emotion than became his character, Joshua 
avoided farther allusion to Benjie and Solomon, and ijroceeded 
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to solicit my attention to the natural objects around us, -which 
increased in beauty and interest as, stiU conducted by the 
meanders of the brook, we left the common behind us, and 
entered a more cultivated and inclosed country, where arable 
and pasture ground was agreeably varied with groves and 
hedges. Descending now almost close to the stream, our 
course lay through a little gate, into a pathway, kept -with 
great neatness, the sides of which were decorated with trees 
and flowering shrubs of the hardier species; until, ascending 
by a gentle slope, we issued from the grove, and stood almost 
at once in front of a low but very neat budding, of an irregular 
form ; and my guide, shaking me cordially by the hand, made 
me welcome -to Mount Sharon. 

The wood through which we had approached this little 
mansion was thrown around it both on the north and north- 
west, but, breaking off into different directions, was inter- 
sected by a few flelds, well watered and sheltered. The house 
fronted to the south-east, and from thence the pleasure-ground, 
or, I should rather say, the gardens, sloped down to the water. 

I afterwards understood that the father of the present pro- 
prietor had a considerable taste for horticulture, which had 
been inherited by his son, and had formed these gardens, 
which, -with their shaven turf, pleached alleys, wildernesses, 
and exotic trees and shrubs, greatly excelled anything of the 
kind which had been attempted in the neighbourhood. 

If there was a little vanity in the complacent smile -with 
which Joshua Geddes saw me gaze with delight on a scene so 
different from the naked waste we had that day "traversed in 
company, it might surely be permitted to one who, cultivating 
and improving the beauties of nature, had found therein, as he 
said, bodily health and a pleasing relaxation for the mind. At 
the bottom of the extended gardens the brook wheeled round 
in a wide semicircle, and was itself their boundary. The 
opposite side was no part of Joshua’s domain, but the brook 
was there skirted by a precipitous rock of limestone, which 
seemed a barrier of nature’s own erecting around his little 
Eden of beauty, comfort, and peace. 

. ‘But I must not let thee forget,’ said the kind Quaker, 
‘amidst thy admiration of these beauties of our little inherit- 
ance, that thy breakfast has been a light one.’ 

So saying, Joshua conducted me to a small sashed door, 
opening under a porch amply mantled by honeysuckle and 
clematis, into a parlour of moderate size; the furniture of 
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•which, in plainness and excessive cleanliness, bore the character- 
istic marks of the sect to vdiich the ov/ner belonged. 

Thy father’s Hannah is generally allowed to be an excep- 
tion to all Scottish housekeepers, and stands unparalleled for 
cleanliness among the v.'omen of Auld Reekie ; but the clean- 
liness of Hannah is sluttishness compared to the scrupulous 
purifications of these people, who seem to carry into the minor 
decencies of life that conscientious rigour which they affect in 
their morals. 

The parlour would have been gloomy, for the ■windows were 
.small and the ceiling low; but the present proprietor hoR 
rendered it more cheerful by opening one end into a .small con- 
servatory, roofed •with glass, and divided from the parlour by a 
partition of the same. I have never before seen this very 
pleasing manner of uniting the comforts of an apartment 
with the beauties of a garden, and I wonder it is not more 
jjractised by the great. Something of the kind is hinted at in 
a paper of the Spectator. 

As I walked towards the conservator}'- to "riew it more 
closely, the parlour chimney engaged my attention. It was a 
pile of massive stone, entirely out of proportion to the size of 
the apartment. On the front had once been an armorial 
scutcheon : for the hammer, or chisel, which had been employed 
to deface the shield and crest had left uninjured the scroll 
beneath, which bore the pious motto, ‘ Trust in God.’ Black- 
letter, you know, was my early passion, and the tombstones in 
the Greyfriars’ churchyard early yielded up to my knowledge 
as a decipherer what little they could tell of the forgotten 
dead. 

Joshua Geddes paused when he saw my eye fixed on this 
relic of antiquity. ‘ Thou canst read it 1 ’ he said. 

I repeated the motto, and added, there seemed vestiges of a 
date. 

‘ It should be 1537,’ said he ; ‘ for so long ago, at the least 
computation, did my ancestors, in the blinded times of Papistry, 
possess these lands, and in that year did they build their 
house.’ 

‘ It is an ancient descent,’ said I, looking with respect upon 
the monnment. ‘I am sorry the arms have been defaced.’ , 

It was perhaps impossible for my friend, Quaker as he was, 
to seem altogether void of respect for the pedigree which he 
began to recount to me, disclaiming all the while the vanity 
usually connected with the .subject; in short, -with the air of 
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mingled melancholy, regret, and conscious di^ty with which 
Jack Fawkes used to tell us, at college, of his ancestor’s uur 
fortunate connexion with the Gunpowder Plot. 

‘Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher,’ thus harangued 
Joshua Geddes of Mount Sharon, ‘ if we ourselves are nothing 
in the sight of Heaven, how much less than nothing must 
he our derivation from rotten hones and mouldering dust, 
whose immortal spirits have long since gone to their private 
account! Yes, friend Latimer, my ancestors were renowned 
among the ravenous and bloodthirsty men who then dwelt in 
this vexed country ; and so much were they frmed for success- 
ful freehooting, robbery, and bloodshed, that they are said to 
have been cafled Geddes, as likening them to the fish called 
a jack, pike, or luce, and in our country tongue, a “ged.” A 
goodly distinction truly for Christian men ! Yet did they paint 
this shark of the fresh waters upon their shields, and these 
profane priests of a wicked idolatry, the empty boasters called 
heralds, who make engraven images of fishes, fowls, and four- 
footed beasts, that men may fall down and worship them, 
assigned the ged for the device and escutcheon of my fathers, 
and hewed it over their chimneys, pd placed it above their 
tombs ; and the men were elated in, mind, and became yet 
more ged-like, slaying, leading into captivity, and dividing 
the spoil, until the place where they dwelt obtained 'the name 
of Sharing Bmowe, from the booty which was there divided 
amongst them and their accomplices. But a better judgment 
was given to my father’s father, Philip Geddes, who, after 
trying to light his candle at some of the vain wildfires then 
held aloft at different meetings and steeple-houses, at lepgth 
obtained a spark from the lamp of the blessed George Fox, 
who came into Scotland spreading light among darlmess, as 
he himself hath written, as plentifully as fly the sparkles from 
the hoof of the horse which gallops swiftly along the stony 
road.’ Here the good Quaker interrupted himself with, ‘ And 
that is very true, I must go speedily to see after the condition 
, of Solomon.’ 

A Quaker servant here entered the room "with a tray, and 
inclining his head towards his master, but not after the manner 
of one who bows, said composedly, ‘ Thou art welcome home, 
friend Joshua, we, expected thee not so early; but what hath 
befallen Solomon thy horse V . - 

‘ What hath befallen him, indeed ! ’ said my fiaend ; ‘ hath he 
not been returned hither by the child whom they caU Benjie ? ' 
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‘He hath,’ said his domestic, ‘hut it was after a strange 
fashion ; for he came hither at a smft and furious pace, and 
flung the child Benjie from his back, upon the heap of dung 
which is in the stahle-yard.’ 

‘ I am glad of it,’ said Joshua, hastily — ‘ glad of it, with all 
my heart and spirit ! But stay, he is the child of the ■widow’ 
— hath the hoy any hurt V 

‘ Not so,’ answered the servant, ‘ for he rose and fled swiftly.’ 

Joshua muttered something about a scourge, and then 
inquired after Solomon’s present condition, 

‘ He seetheth like a st^ming cauldron,’ answered the ser- 
vant ; ‘ and Bauldie, the lad, walketh him about the 3^ard with 
a halter, lest he take cold.’ 

Mr. Geddes hastened to the stable-yard to view personally 
the condition of his favourite, and I followed, to offer my counsel 
as a jockey — don’t laugh, Alan ; sure I have jockeyship enough 
•to assist a Quaker — in this unpleasing predicament. 

The lad who was leading the horse seemed to be no Quaker, 
though his intercourse with the family had given him a touch 
of their prim sobriety of look and manner. He assured Joshua 
that his horse had received no injury, and I even hinted that 
the exercise would be of service to him. Solomon himself 
neighed -towards his master, and rubbed his head against the 
good Quaker’s shoulder, as if to assure him of his being quite 
well ; so that Joshua returned in comfort to his parlour, 'vmere 
breakfast was now about -to be displayed. 

1 have since learned that the affection of Joshua for his pony 
is considered as inordinate by some of his own sect ; and that 
he has been much blamed for permitting it to he called by the 
name of Solomon, or any other name whatever ; but he has 
gained so much respect and influence among them that they 
overlook these foibles. , ; • 

I learned from him (whilst the old servant, Jehoiachim, 
entering and re-entering, seemed to make no end of the materials 
which he brought in for breakfast) that his grandfather Philip, 
the convert of George Fox, had suffered much from the perse- 
cution to which these harmless devotees were subjected on all . 
sides during that intolerant period, and much of their family 
estate had been dilapidated. But better days dawned on 
Joshua’s father, who, connecting himself by marriage with a 
wealthy family of Quakers in Lancashire, engaged successfuUj’^ 
in various branches of commerce, and redeemed the remnants 
of the property, changing its name in sense, without much 
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alteration of sound, from tlie Border appellation of Sharing 
luiowe to the evangelical appellation of Mount Sharon. ’ . 

This Philip Geddes, as I before hinted, had imbibed the taste- 
for horticulture and the' pursuits of the florist vhich are not 
uncommon among the peaceful sect he belonged to. He had 
destroyed the remnants of the old peel-house, substituting the 
modem mansion in its place ; and while he reserved the hearth 
of his ancestors, in memory of their hospitality, as also the pious 
motto which they had chanced to assume, he failed not to ob- 
literate the worldly and military emblems displayed upon the 
shield and helmet, together with all their blazonry. 

In a few minutes after iSIr. Geddes had concluded the account 
of himself and his family, his sister Rachel, the only surviving 
member of it, entered the room. Her appearance is remarkably 
pleasing, and although her age is certainly thirty at least, she 
still retains the shape and motion of an earlier period. The 
absence of everything like fashion or ornament was, as usual, 
atoned for by the most perfect neatness and cleanliness of her 
dress ; and ner simple close cap was particularly suited to eyes 
which had the softness and .simplicity of the dove’s. Her 
features were also extremely agreeable, but had suffered a little 
through the ravages of that professed enemy to beauty, the 
small-pox — a disadvantage which was in part counterbalanced 
by a well-formed moutli, teeth like pearls, and a pleasing 
sobriety of smile, that seemed to wish good here and hereafter 
to every one she spoke to. You cannot make any of your vile 
inferences here, Alan, for I have given a full-length picture of 
Rachel Geddes ; so that j’-ou cannot say in this case, as in the 
letter I have just received, that .she was passed over as a 
subject on which I feared to dilate. More of this anon. 

Well, we settled to our breakfast after a blessing, or rather 
an extempore prayer, which Jo.shua made upon the occasion, 
and which the Spirit moved him to prolong rather more than 
I felt altogether agreeable. Then, Alan, there was such a de- 
spatching of the good things of the morning as you have not 
witnessed since you have seen Darsie Latimer at breakfast. Tea 
and chocolate, eggs, ham, and pastrj-, not forgetting the broiled 
fish, disappeared with a celerit}'^ which seemed to astonish the 
good-humoured Quakers, who kept loading my plate with 
supphes, as. if desirous of seeing whether they could by any 
possibility tire me out. One hint, however, I received which 
put me in mind where I was. Miss Geddes had offered me some 
sweet-cake, which, at the moment, I declined; but presently 
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afterwards, seeing it within my reach, I naturally enough 
,helped myself to a slice, and had just deposited it beside^ my 
plate, when Joshua, mine host, not with the authoritative air of 
Sancho’s doctor, Tirtea Fuera, but in a very calm and quiet 
manner, lifted it away and replaced it on the dish, observing 
only, ‘Thou didst refuse it before, friend Latimer.’ 

These good folks, Alan, make no allowance for what your 
father calls the Aberdeen man’s privilege of ‘ taking his word 
again,’ or what the wise call second thoughts. 

Bating this slight hint that I was among a precise genera- 
tion, there was nothing in my reception that was peculiar — 
unless, indeed, I were to notice the solicitous and uniform kind- 
ness with which all the attentions of my new friends were 
seasoned, as if they were anxious to assure me that the neglect 
of worldly compliments interdicted by their sect only served to 
render their hospitality more sincere. At length my hunger 
was satisfied, and the worthy Quaker, who, with loolcs of great 
good-nature, had watched my progress, thus addressed his 
sister : 

‘This young_ man, Rachel,. hath last night sojourned in the 
tents of our neighbour, whom men call the Laird. I am sorry 
I had not met him the evening before, for our neighbour’s hos- 
pitality is too unfrequently exercised to be well prepared with 
the means of welcome.’ 

‘ Nay, but, Joshua,’ said Rachel, ‘ if our neighbour hath done 
a kindness, thou shouldst not grudge him the opportunity ; and 
if our young friend hath fared ill for a night, he will the better 
relish what Providence may send him of better provisions.’ 

‘And that he may do so at leisure,’ said Joshua, ‘we will 
pray him, Rachel, to tarry a day or twain with us ; he is young, 
and is but now entering upon the world, and our habitation 
may, if he will, be like a resting-place, from which he may look 
abroad upon the pilgrimage which he must make and the path 
which he has to travel. What sayest thou, friend Latimer? 
We constrain not our fiaends to our ways, and thou art, I think, 
too Avise to quarrel with us for following our own fashions ; and 
if we should even give thee a word of advice, thou wilt not, I 
think, be angry, so that it is spoken in season.’ 

You know, Alan, how easily I am determined by anything 
resembling cordiality; and so, though a little afraid of the 
formality of my host and hostess, I accepted their invitation, 
provided I could get some messenger to send to Shepherd’s 
Bush for my servant and portmanteau. 
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‘Why, truly, friend,’ said Josliiia, ‘thine outward frame 
would be improved by cleaner garments ; but I will do tbine 
errand myself to the Widow Gregson’s bouse of reception, and 
send tby lad bitber vitb tby clothes. Meanwhile, Rachel will 
show thee these little gardens, and then will put thee in some -way 
of spending thy time usefull}*, till our meal calls us together 
at the second hour afternoon. I bid thee farewell for the jjres- 
ent, ha^dng some space to Avalk, seeing I must leave the animal 
Solomon to bis refreshing rest.’ 

With these words, Mr. Joshua Geddes withdrew. Some 
ladies we have Imown would have felt, or at least affected, 
reserve or embarrassment at being left to do the* honours of 
the grounds to — (it will be out, Alan) — a smart young fellow, 
an entire stranger. She went out for a few minutes, and re- 
turned in her plain cloak and bomiet, with her beaver gloves, 
prepared to act as my guide, with as much simplicity as if she 
had been to wait upon thy father. So fortli I sallied with my 
friir Quaker. 

If the house at Mount Sharon be merely a plain and con- 
venient dwelliug, of moderate size, and small pretensions, the 
gardens and offices, though not extensive, might rival an earl’s 
in point of care and expense. Rachel carried me first to her 
own favourite resort, a poultry-j^ard, stocked with a variety of 
domestic fowls, of the more rare as well as the more ordinary 
kinds, furnished with evep’’ accommodation which may suit 
their various habits. A rivulet, which spread into a pond for 
the convenience of the aquatic birds, trickled over gravel as 
it passed through the yards _ dedicated to the land poultry, 
which were thus amply supplied with the means they use for 
digestion. 

AH these creatures seemed to recognise the presence of their, 
mistress, and some especial favourites hastened to her feet, and 
continued to follow her as far as their limits permitted. She 
pointed out their peculiarities and qualities, with the discrim- 
ination of one who had made natural history her study ; and I 
own I never looked on bam-door fowls with so much interest 
before — at least until they were boiled or roasted. I could 
not help asking the trying question, how she could order the 
execution of any of the creatures of which she seemed so 
careful. 

‘ It was painful,’ she said, ‘ but it was according to the law 
of their being.. They must die; but they knew not when 
death was approaching ; and in making them comfortable 
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■wMle tliey lived, we contributed to tbeir happiness as much 
as the conditions of their existence permitted to us/ 

I am not quite of her mind, Alan. I do not believe either 
pigs or poultry would admit that the chief end of their being 
was to be MUed and eaten. However, 1 did not press the argu- 
ment, from which my Quaker seemed rather desirous to escape ; 
for, conducting me to the greenhouse, which was extensive, and 
filled with the choicest plants, she pointed out an aviary which 
occupied the farther end, where, .she said, she employed herself 
with attending the inhabitants, vdthout being disturbed with 
any painful recollections concerning their future destination. 

I will nut trouble you •with any account of the various hot- 
houses and gardens and their contents. No small sum of money 
must have been expended in erecting and maintaining^ -them • 
in the exquisite degree of good order which they exhibited. 
The family, I understood, were, connected -with that of the 
celebrated MiUar, and had imbibed his faste for flowers and for 
horticulture. But instead of murdering botanical names, I will 
rather conduct you to the policy, or pleasure-garden, which the 
taste of Joshua or his father had extended on the banks betwixt 
the house and river. This also, in contradistinction to th^re- 
vailing simplicity, was ornamented in an unusual degree. There 
were various compartments, the connexion of which was weU 
managed, and although the whole ground did not exceed- five 
or six acres, it was so much varied as to seem four times larger. 
The space contained close alleys and open walks, a very pretty 
artificial waterfiiU, a fountain also, consisting of a considerable 
jet d^eau, whose streams glittered in the sunbeams and exhibited 
a continual rainbow. There was a ‘ cabinet of verdure,’ as the 
French call it, to cool the summer heat, and there was a terrace 
sheltered fi-om the north-east by a noble holly hedge, with all 
its glittering spears, where you might have the full advantage 
of the sun in the clear fi-osty days of winter. 

I know that you, Alan, will condemn all this as bad and 
antiquated ; for, ever since Bodsley has described the Leasowes, 
and talked of Brown’s imitations of nature, and Horace Wal- 
pole’s late Essay 'on Gardening, you are all for simple nature- — • 
condemn walking up and do'wnstairs in the open air, and 
declare for wood and ■wilderness. But ne quid nimis. I would 
not deface a scene of natural grandeur or beauty by the intro- 
duction of crowded artificial decorations ; yet such may, I 
think, be veiy interesting where the situation, in its natural 
state, otherwise has no particular charms. So that when I 
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have a country-house — vho can say how soon?— ^ you may 
look for grottoes, and cascades, and fountains ; na}’^, if 3’'Ou vex 
me hy contradiction, perhaps I may go the length of a 
temple. So provoke me not, for you see of what enormities 
I am capable. 

At any rate, Alan, had you. condemned as artificial the rest 
of friend Geddes's grounds, there is a willow wallc by the very 
verge of the stream so sad, so solemn, and so silent that it 
must have commanded jmur admiration. The brook, restrained 
at the ulthnat-e boundary of the grounds by a natural dam-dike 
or ledge of rocks, seemed, even in its x^resent swoln state, 
scarcely to glide along ; and the pale willow trees, dropping 
their long branches into the stream, gathered around them little 
coronals of the foam that floated down from the more rapid 
stream above. The high rock which formed the ojiposite bank 
of the brook was seen dimly through the branches, and its pale 
and splintered front, garlanded with long streamers of briers 
and other creeping plants, seemed a barrier between the quiet 
path which we trod and the toiling and bustling world beyond. 
The path itself, following the sweep of the stream, made a very 
gentle curve ; enough, however, served by its inflection com- 
pletely to hide the end of the walk until you arrived at it. A 
deep and sullen sound, which increased as you proceeded, pre- 
pared you for this termination, which was indeed only a plain 
root-seat, from which 3'’ou looked on a fall of about six or seven 
feet, where the brook flung itself over the ledge of natural rock 
I have already mentioned, which there crossed its course. 

The quiet and twilight seclusion of this walk rendered it 
a fit scene for confidential communing ; and having nothing 
more interesting to say to my fair Quaker, I took the liberty 
of questioning her about^ the Laird ; for you are, or ought to 
be, aware that, next to discussing the affairs of the heart, the 
fair sex are most interested in those of their neighbours. 

I did not conceal either my curiosity or the check which it 
had received from Joshua, and I saw that my companion an- 
swered with embarrassment. ‘ I must not speak otherwise than 
truly,’ she said ; ‘ and therefore I teU thee that my brother 
dislikes, and that I fear, the man of whom tKou hast asked me. 
Perhaps we are both wrong ; hut he is a man of violence, and 
hath great influence over many, who, following the trade of 
sailors and fishermen, become as rude as the elements -with 
which they contend. He hath no certain name among them, 
which is not unusual, their rude fashion being to distinguish 
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each other by niclmames ; and they have called him the Laird 
of the Lakes — not remembering there should he no one called 
Lord, save one only — in idle derision, the pools of salt water 
left by the tide among the sands being called the Lakes of 
Solway.’ 

‘ Has he no other revenue than. he derives from these sands V 
I asked. 

‘ That I cannot answer,’ replied Rachel : ‘ men say that he 
wants not money though he lives like an ordinary fisherman", 
and that he imparts freely of his means to the poor around 
him. They intimate that he is a man of consequence, once 
deeply engaged in the unhappy affair of the rebellion, and even 
still too much in danger from the government to assume his 
own name. He is often absent from his cottage at Rroken- 
burn Cliffs for weeks and months.’ ' 

‘I should have thought,’ said I, ‘that the government would 
scarce, at this time of day, be likely to proceed against any one 
even of the most obnoxious rebels. Many years have passed 
away ’ 

‘It is true,’ she replied; ‘yet such persons may understand" 
that their being connived at depends on their living in obscurity. 
But indeed there can nothing certain be known among these 
rude people. The truth is not in them ; most of them partici- 
pate in the unlawful trade betwixt these parts and the neigh- 
bouring. shore of England, and they are familiar with every 
species of falsehood and deceit.’ 

‘It is a pity,’ I remarked, ‘ that your brother should have 
neighbours of such a description, especially as I understand he 
is at some variance with them.’ 

‘Where, when, and about what matter?’ answered Miss 
Geddes, with an eager and timorous anxiety which made me 
regret having touched on the subject. 

I told her, in a way as little alarming as I could devise, the 
purport of what had passed betwixt this Laird of the Lakes and 
her brother at their morning’s interview. 

‘You affright me much,’ answered she; ‘it is this very cir- 
cumstance which has scared me in the watches of the night. 
When my brother Joshua withdrew from an active share in the • 
commercial concerns of my father, being satisfied with the por- 
tion of worldly substance which he already possessed, there 
were one or two undertakings in which he retained an interest, 
either because his withdrawing might have been prejudicial to 
friends or because he wished to retain some mode of occupying 
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his time. Amongst the more important of these is a fishing- 
station on the coast, where, b)’- certain improved modes of 
erecting snares, opening at the advance of the tide and shut- 
ting at the reflux, man}^ more fish are taken than can he 
destroyed by those who, like the men of Brokenbum, use 
onl}’^ the boat-net and spear, or fishing-rod. They complain of 
these tide nets, as men call them, as an innovation, and pretend 
to a right to remove and destroy them by the strong hand. I 
fear me, this man of violence, whom they call the Laird, will 
execute these his threats, which cannot be without both loss 
and danger to my brother.’ 

‘ Mr. Geddes,’ said I, ‘ ought to apply to the civil magistrate ; 
there are soldiers at DumMes who would be detached for his 
protection.’ 

‘Thou speakest, friend Latimer,’ answered the lady, ‘as one 
who is stiU in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity. God 
forbid that we should endeavour to preserve nets of flax and 
stakes of wood, or the Mammon of gain which they procure for 
us, by the hands of men of war, and at the risk of spilling 
human blood 1’ 

‘ I respect your scruples,’ I replied ; ‘ but since such is your 
way of thinking, your brother ought to avert the danger by 
compromise or submission.’ 

‘Perhaps it would be best,’ answered Rachel; ‘but what 
can I say 1 Even in the best-trained temper there may remain 
some leaven of the old Adam ; and I Imow not whether it is 
this or a better spirit that maketh my brother Joshua deter- 
mine that, though he will not resist force by force, neither will 
he yield up his right to mere threats, or encourage wrong to 
others by yielding to menaces. His partners, he says, confide 
in his steadiness, and that he must not disappoint them by 
yielding iip their right for the fear of the threats of man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils.’ 

This observation convinced me that the spirit of the old 
sharers of the spoil was not utterly departed even fi:om the 
bosom of the peaceful Quaker ; and I could not help confessing 
internally that Joshua had the right, when he averred that 
there was as much courage in su&rance as in exertion. 

As we approached the further end of the willow walk, the 
sullen and continuous sound of the dashing waters became. still 
more and more audible, and at length rendered it difficult for 
us to communicate with each other. The conversation dropped, 
but apparently my companion continued to dwell upon the 
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apprehensions Avliicli it Lad excited. At the bottom of the 
walk we obtained a view of the cascade, where the swoln brook 
flung itself in foam and tumult over the natural bamer of rock, 
which seemed in vain to attempt to bar its course, I gazed 
with delight, and, turning to express my sentiments to my 
companion, I observed that she had folded her hands in an 
attitude of sorrowful resignation, whicli showed her thoughts 
were far from the scene which lay before her. • TiTien she saw 
that her abstraction was observed, she resumed her former 
placidity of manner; and ha\dng given me suflicient time to 
admire this termination of our sober and secluded wallc, pro- 
posed that we should return to the house through her brother’s 
farm. ‘Even we Quakers, as we are called, have our little 
pride,’ she said; ‘and my brother Joshua would not for^ve 
me were I not to show thee the fields which he taketh delight 
to cultivate after the newest and best fashion ; for which, I 
promise thee, he hath received much praise from good judges, 
as well as some ridicule fi'om those who think it foUy to improve 
on the customs of our ancestors.’ 

As she spoke, she opened a low door, leading through a 
moss and ivy-covered wall, the boundary of the pleasure-ground, 
into the open fields ; through which we moved by a convenient 
path, leading, with good taste and simplicity, by stile and 
hedge-row, through pasturage, and arable, and woodland ; so 
that, in all ordinary weather, the good man might, without 
even soiling his shoes, perform his perambulation round the 
farm. There were seats also, on which to rest; and though 
not adorned with inscriptions, nor quite so frequent in occur- 
rence as those mentioned in the account of the Leasowes, 
their situation was always chosen Avith respect to some 
distant prospect to be commanded, or some home-view to be 
enjoyed. 

But what struck me most in .Joshua’s domain was the 
quantity and the tameness of the game. The hen partridge 
scarce abandoned the roost at the foot of the hedge where she 
had assembled her covey, though the path went close beside her; 
and the hare, remaining on her form, gazed at us as we passed, 
with her fall dark eye, or, rising lazily and hopping to a little 
distance, stood erect to look at us with more curiosity than 
apprehension. ^ I observed to Miss Gleddes the extreme tame- 
ness of these timid and shy animals, and she informed me that 
their confidence arose from protection in the summer and relief 
during the Avinter. 
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‘They are pets/ she said, ‘of my brother, •v\-ho considers them 
as the better entitled to this kindness that they are a race 
persecuted by the Avorld in general. He denieth himself,’ she 
said, ‘even the company of a dog, that these creatures may 
liere at least enjoy undisturbed security. Yet this harmless or 
humane propensity, or humour, hath given offence,’ she added, 
‘to our dangerous neighbour.’ 

She explained this, by telling me that my host of the pre- 
ceding night was remarkable for his attachment to field-sports, 
which he pursued without much regard to the wishes of the 
individuals over whose property he followed them. The unde- 
fined mixture of respect and fear wdth which he was generally 
regarded induced most of the neighbouring landholders to con- 
nive at what thej’’ would perhaps in another have punished as a 
trespass ; but Joshua Geddes would not permit the intrusion of 
any one upon his premises, and as he had before offended several 
country neighbours, who, because he would neither shoot him- 
self nor permit others to do so, compared him to the dog in the 
manger, so he now aggravated the displeasure which the Laird 
of the Lakes had already conceived against him, by positively 
debarring him from pursuing his sport over his grounds. ‘ So 
that,’ said Rachel Geddes, ‘I sometimes wish our lot had been 
cast elsewhere than in these pleasant borders, where, if we had 
less of beauty around us, we might have had a neighbourhood 
of peace and good-will.’ 

We at length returned to the house, where Miss Geddes 
showed me a small study, containing a little collection of books, 
in two separate presses. 

‘These,’ said she, pointing to the smaller press, ‘ will, if thou 
bestowest thy leisure upon them, do thee good; and these,’ 
pointing to the other and larger cabinet, ‘can, I believe, do 
thee little harm.' Some of our people do indeed hold that every 
'Writer who is not with us is against us ; but brother Joshua is 
mitigated in his opinions, and correspondeth with our friend 
John Scot of Amwell, who hath himself constructed verses well 
approved of even in the world. I wish thee many good thoughts 
till our family meet at the hour of dinner.’ 

^ Left alone, I tried both collections ; the first consisted en- 
tirely of religious and controversial tracts, and the latter formed 
a small selection of history, and of moral writers, both in prose 
and verse. 

Neither collection promising much amusement, thou hast, in 
these close pages, ■ the fruits of my tediousness ; and truly, I 
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tliiiik, witing histxjiy (one’s self being the subject) is as amus- 
ing as reading that of foreign countries at any time. 

Sam, still more drunk than sober, arrived in due time ■with 
my portmanteau, and enabled me to put my dress into order 
better befitting this temple of cleanliness and decorum, where 
(to conclude) I believe^ 1 shall be a sojourner for more days 
than one.^ 

P.S. — I have noted your adventure, as you home-bred youths 
may perhaps term it, concerning the visit of your doughty laird. 
We travellers hold such an incident of no great consequence, 
though it may serve to embellish the uniform life^ of Brown’s 
Square. But art thou not ashamed to attempt to interest one 
who is seeing the world at large, and studying human nature 
on a large scale, by so bald a narrative ? Why, what does jt 
amount to, after all, but' that a Tory laird dined with a Whig 
lawyer ? no very uncommon matter, especially as you state Mr. 
Herries to have lost the estate, though retaining the designa- 
tion. The laird behaves with haughtiness and impertinence 
— nothing out of character in that ; is not kicked downstairs, 
as he ought to have been, were Alan Fairford half the man 
that he would wish his friends to think him. Ay, but then, 
as the young lawyer, instead of showing his friefid the door, 
chose to make use of it himself, he overheard the laird afore- 
said ask the old lawyer concerning Darsie Latimer — no^ doubt 
earnestly inquiring after the handsome, accomplished inmate 
of his family, who has so lately made Themis his bow, and 
declined the honour of following her farther. You laugh at 
me for my air-drawn castles ; but confess, have they not surer 
footing, in general, than two words spoken by such a man as 
Herries? And yet — and yet, I would rally the matter off, 
Alan, but in dark nights even the glow-worm becomes an 
object of lustre, and to one plunged in my uncertainty and' 
ignorance the slightest gleam that promises intelligence is 
interesting. My life is like the subterranean river in the 
Peak of Derby, visible only where it crosses the celebrated 
cavern. I am here, and this much I know ; but where I have 
sprung from, or whither my course of life is like to tend, who 
shall tell me ? Your father, too, seemed interested and alarmed, 
and talked of writing' Would to Heaven he may ! I send daily 
to the post-town for letters. 

^ See Author’s Residence with Quakers. Note 11, 
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Alan Fairford to Darsie Latimer 

T hou mayst clap thy wings and crow as thou pleasest. 
You go in search of adventures, hut adventures come 
to jne unsought for ; and oh 1 in what a pleasing shape 
came mine, since it arrived in the form of a chent, and a fair 
client to hoot ! What think you of that, Darsie, you who are 
such a sworn squire of dames 1 Will this not match my adven- 
tures with thine, that hunt salmon on horseback, and will it not, 
besides, eclipse the history of a whole tribe of broadbrims ? But 
I must, proceed methodically. 

When I returned to-day from the college, I was surprised 
to see a broad grin distending the adust countenance of the 
faithful James WiUdnson, which, as the circumstance seldom 
happens above once a-year, was matter of some surprise. 
Moreover, he had a knowing glance with his eye, which I should 
have as soon expected from a dumb-waiter — an article of 
furniture to which James, in his usual state, may be happily 
assimilated. ' What the devil is the matter, James ? ’ 

‘ The devil may be in the matter, for aught I ken,’ said James, 
with another provoldug grin; ‘for here has' been a woman 
calling for you, Maister Alan.’ 

‘A woman calling for me ! ’ said I in surprise ; for you know 
well that, excepting old Aunt Peggy, who comes to dinner of 
a Sunday, and the stiU older Lady Bedrooket, who calls ten 
times a-year for the quarterly payment of her jointure of four 
hundred merks, a female scarce approaches our threshold, as 
my father visits aU his female clients at their own lodgings. 
James protested, however, that there had been a lady calling, 
and for me. |As bonny a lass as I have seen,’ added James, 

‘ since I was in the Fusileers, and kept company with Peg 
Baxter.’ Thou knowest all James’s gay recollections go back 
to the period of his military service, the years he has spent 
in ours having probably been duU enough. 
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‘ Did tlie lady leave no name nor place of address 1 ’ 

‘No/ replied James; ‘biifc-slie asked vlicn you Avad be at 
hanie, and I appointed her for twelve o'clock, vdien the house 
wad be quiet, and your father at the baTik/ 

‘ For shame, James 1 how ciin 3mu think in^' father’s being 
at home or abroad could be of consequence 1 The lady is of 
course a decent person 1 ’ 

‘Fse uphaud her that, sir; she is nane of your — whew 
(here James supplied a blank with a low whistle) ; but I 
didna ken — my maister makes an unco wark if a woman comes 
here.’ 

I passed into my o^Tn room, not ill-pleased that my father 
was absent, not\vithstanding I had thought it proper to rebuke 
James for having so contrived it. I disarranged my books, to 
give them the appearance of a graceful confusion on the table, 
and lajdng my foils (useless since your departure) across the 
mantelpiece, that the lady might see I was tarn Marte qiiam 
Mercuric, I endeavoured to dispose m}'’ dress so as to resemble 
an elegant morning dishabille, gave my hair the general shade 
of powder which marlcs the gentleman, laid my watch and 
seals on the table, to hint that I understood the value of time ; 
and when I had made all these arrangements, of which I am 
a little ashamed when I think of them, I had nothing better 
to do than to watch the dial-plate till the index pointed to 
noon. Five minutes elapsed, which I allowed for variation of 
clocks ; five minutes more rendered me anxious and doubtfiil ; 
and five minutes more would have made me impatient. 

Laugh as thou wilt, but remember, Darsie, I was a lawjmr 
expecting his first client; a jmung man, how strictly bred up 
I need not remind you, expecting a private interview with a 
young and beautiful woman. But ere the third term of five 
minutes had elapsed, the door-hell was heard, to tinkle low and 
modestly, as if touched by some timid hand. 

James Wilkinson, s'srht in nothing, is, as thou knowest, 
peculiarly slow in answering the door-bell ; and I reckoned on 
five minutes good ere his solemn step should have ascended 
the stair. Time enough, thought I, for a peep through the 
blinds, and was hastening to the window accordingly. But I 
reckoned without my host, for James, who had his own curiosity 
^ well as I, was lying perdu in the lobby, ready to open at the 
^t tinkle; and there was, ‘This way, ma’am. Yes, ma’;am. 
The lady, Mr. Alan,’ before I could get to the chair in which 
•I proposed to be discovered, seated in all legal dignity. • The 
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consciousness of being lialf cauglit in tlie act of peeping, joined 
to that native air of awkward basbfulness of w’bich I am told 
tbe law will soon free me, kept me standing on the floor in 
some confusion ; while the lady, disconcerted on her part, re- 
mained on the threshold of the room. James Wilkinson, who 
had his senses most about him, and was perhaps willing, to 
prolong his stay in the apartment, busied himself in setting a 
chair for the lad)", and recalled me to my good breeding by the 
hint I iimted her to take possession of it, and bid James 
withdraw. 

My %'isitor was undeniably a lady, and probably considerably 
above the ordinary rank; very modest, too, judging from the 
mixture of grace and timidity with wliich she moved, and at 
my entreaty sat do-wn. Her dress^ was, I .should suppose, both 
handsome and fashionable; but it was much concealed by a 
walking-cloak of green silk, fancifully embroidered ; in which, 
though heav)" for the season, her person was enveloped, and 
which, moreover, was furnished with a hood. 

The devil take that hood, Darsie ! for I was just able to dis- 
tinguish that, pulled as it was over the face, it concealed from 
me, as I was . convinced, one of the prettiest countenances I 
have seen, and which, from a sense of embarrassment, seemed 
to be crimsoned with a deep blush, I could see her complexion 
was beautiful, her chin finely turned, her lips coral, and her 
teeth rivals to ivory. But further the deponent sayeth not; 
for a clasp of gold, ornamented with a sapphire, closed the en- 
vious mantle under the incognita’s throat, and the cursed hood 
concealed entirely the upper part of the face. 

I ought to have spoke first, that is certain ; but ere I could 
get my phrases well arranged, the young lady, rendered des- 
perate, 1 suppose, by my hesitation, opened the conversation 
herself. 

‘ I fear I am an intruder, sir ; I expected to meet an elderly 
gentleman.’ 

This brought me to myself. ‘My father, madam, perhaps? 
But you inquired for Alan Fairford ; my father’s name is 
Alexander.’ 

‘ It is Mr. Alan Fairford, undoubtedly, with whom I wished 
to speak,’ she said, with greater confusion; ‘but I was told that 
he was. advanced in life.’ 

‘Some mistake, madam, I presume, betwixt my father and 
myself; our Christian names have the same initials, though the 
terminations are different. I — I — I would esteem it a most 
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fortunate mistake if I could have the honour of supplying my 
father’s place in anything that could he of service to you.’ 

'You are very obliging, sir,’ A pause, during viiich she 
seemed undetennincd whether to rise or sit still 

‘I am just about to be called to the bar, madam,’ said I, ip 
hopes to remove her scruples to oj}en her case to me ; ‘ and if 
my advice or opinion could be of the slightest use, although I 
cannot presume to say that they are much to be depended 
upon, yet ’ • ' ^ 

The lady arose. ‘I am truly sensible of your kindness, sir; 
and I have no doubt of 3^our talents. I will be ver}" plain with 
you — it is you whom I came to visit; although, now that we 
have met, I find it will be much better that 1 should commit 
my communication to writing.’ 

‘ I hope, madam, j^u will not be so cruel — so tantalising, I 
would say. Consider, you are m}’’ first client, your business my 
first consultation ; do not do me the displeasure of withdraw- 
ing your confidence because I am a few years younger than you 
seem to have expected. My attention shall make amends for 
my want of experience,’ 

‘ I have no doubt of either,’ said the lady, in a grave tone, 
calculated to restrain the air of gallantry with which I had en- 
deavoured to address her. ‘ But when j’^ou have received my 
letter, you will find good reasons assigned why a written com- 
munication will best suit my purpose. I wish jmu, sir, a good 
morning.’ And she left the apartment, her poor baffled counsel 
scraping, and bowing, and apologising for an3d;hing that might 
have been disagreeable to her, although the front of my offence 
seems to be my having been discovered to be younger than my 
father.^ 

The door was opened, out she went, walked along the pave- 
ment, turned down the close, and put the sun, I believe, into 
her pocket when she disappeared, so suddenly did dulness and 
darlmess sink down on the square, when she was no longer vis- 
ible. I stood for a moment as if I had been senseless, not 
recollecting what a fund of entertainment I must have supplied 
to our watchful friends on the other side of the green. Then 
it darted on my mind that I might dog her, and ascertain at 
least who or what she was. Off I set, ran down the close, 
where she was no longer to be seen, and demanded of one of 
the dyer’s lads whether he had seen a lady go down the close, 
or had observed which way she turned. 


* See Green Mantle. Note 12. 
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‘ A leddy ! ’ said the dyer, staring at me -mtli his rainbow 
countenance. ‘ Mr. Alan, what takes you out, rinning like daft, 
without your hat 1’ 

‘ The devil take my hat ! ’ answered I, running hack, how- 
ever, in quest of it, snatched it up, and again sallied forth. 
But as I reached the head of the close once more, I had sense 
enough to recollect that all pursuit would he now in vain. 
Besides, I saw my friend, the journeyman dyer, in close con- 
fabulation, with a pea-green personage of his own profession, 
and was conscious, like Scrub, that they talked of me, because 
they laughed consumedly. I had no mind, by a second sudden 
appearance, to confirm the report that Advocate Fairford was 
‘ gaen daft,’ which had probably spread from Campbell’s Close 
foot to the Mealmarket Stairs, and so slunk back within my 
own hole again. 

My first employment was to remove all traces of that elegant 
and fanciful disposition of my effects from which I had hoped 
for so much credit ; for I was now ashamed and angry at having 
thought an instant upon the mode of receiving a visit which 
’had commenced so agreeably, but terminated in a manner 
so unsatisfactory. I put my folios in their places, threw the 
foils into the dressing-closet, tormenting myself all the while 
with the fruitless doubt whether I had missed an opportunity 
or escaped a stratagem, or whether the young person had been 
really startled, as she seemed to intimate, by the extreme 
youth of her intended legal adviser. The mirror was not un- 
naturally called in to aid j and that cabinet counsellor pro- 
nounced me rather .short, thick-set, with a cast of features 
fitter, I trust, for the bar than the ball ; not handsome enough 
for blushing virgins to pine for my sake, or even to invent 
sham cases to bring them to my chambers, yet not ugly 
enough, either, to scare those away who came on real business ; 
dark, to be sure, but nigri sunt hyacinthi; there are pretty 
things to be said in favour of that complexion. 

At length — as common sense will get the better in aU cases 
when a man win but give it fair play — I began to stand con- 
victed in my own mind as an ass before the interview, for 
having e:^ected too much ; ' an ass during the interview, for 
having failed to extract the lady’s real purpose ; and an especial 
ass now that it was over, for thinking so much about it. But 
I can think of nothing else, and therefore I am determined to 
think of this to some good puroose. 

You remember Murtough O’Hara’s defence of the Catholic 
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doctrine of confession ; because, ‘ bj bis soul, bis sins "were 
always a great burden to bis mind till be bad told them to the 
priest ; and once confessed, be never thought more about them.’ 
1 have tried his receipt, therefore ; and having poured my secret 
mortification into thy trusty ear, I will tbi^ no more about 
this maid of the mist, 

Wlio, witli no face, as ’t were, outfaced me. 


Four o’clock. 

Plague on her green mantle, she can be nothing better than 
a fairy : she keeps possession of my head yet ! All during 
dinner-time I was terribly absent ; but, luckily, my father gave 
the whole credit of my reverie to the abstract nature of the 
doctrine, Vinco vincentem, ergo vinco te ; upon which brocard 
of law the professor this morning lectured. So I got an early 
dismissal to my own crib, and here am I studjung, in one 
sense, sincere vincentem, to get the better of the siUy passion of 
curiosity — I think — I think it amounts to nothing^ else — which 
has taken such possession of my imagination, and is perpetually 
worrying me with the question — Will she write or no ? She 
will not — she vill not ! So says Reason, and adds, Why should 
she take the trouble to enter into correspondence with one 
who, instead of a bold, alert, prompt gallant, proved a chicken- 
hearted boy, and left her the whole awkwardness of explanation, 
which he should have met half-way ? But then, says Fancy, 
she will write, for she was not a bit that sort of person whom 
you, Mr. Reason, in your wisdom, take her to be. She was 
disconcerted enough, without my adding to her distress by any 

impudent conduct on my part. And she will write, for - 

By Heaven, she has written, Darsie, and with a vengeance ! 
Here is her letter, thrown into the kitchen by a cadie, too 
faithful to be bribed, either by monej’’ or whisl^, to say more 
than that he received it, with sixpence, firom an ordinary-looking 
woman, as he was plying on his station near the Cross. 

“^Foe Alah Faikfoed, Esqtjiee, Baeeistee. 

‘Sm — Excuse my mistake of to-day.- I had accidentally 
learned that Mr. Earsie Latimer had an intimate fiiend and 
associate in a Mr. A. Fairford. When I inquired for such a 
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person, lie was pointed out to me at the Cross, as I think the 
exchange of your city is called, in the character of a respectable 
elderly man — your father, as I now understand. On inquiry 
at Brown’s Square, where I understood he resided, I used the 
fiiU name of Alan, which naturally occasioned you the trouble 
of this day’s visit. Upon further inquiry, I am led to believe 
that you are likely to be the person most active in the matter 
to which I am now about to drrecfc your attention ; and I regret 
much that circumstances, arising out of my own particular 
situation, prevent my communicating to you personally what I 
now apprise you of in this manner. 

Your Mend, Mr. Uarsie Latimer, is in a situation of con- 
siderable danger. You are doubtless aware that he has been 
cautioned not to trust himself in England, Now, if he has not 
absolutely transgressed this Mendly injunction, he has at least 
approached as nearly to the menaced danger as he could do, 
consistently with the letter of the prohibition. He has chosen 
his abode in a neighbourhood very perilous to him; and it is 
only by a speedy return to Edinburgh, or at least by a removal 
to some more remote part of Scotland, that he can escape the 
machinations of those whose enmily he has to fear. I must 
^eak in mystery, but my words are not the less certain ; and, 
1 believe, you know enough of your Mend’s fortunes to be 
aware that I could not write tms much without being even 
more intimate with them than you are. 

‘ If he cannot, or will not, take the advice here given, it is 
my opinion that you should join him, if possible, without delay, 
and urge, by your personal presence and entreaty, the argu- 
ments which may prove ineffectual in writing. One word more, 
and I implore of your candour to take it as it is meant. No 
one supposes that Mr. Fairford’s zeal in his Mend’s service 
needs to be quickened by mercenary motives. But report says 
that Mr. Alan Fairford, not having yet entered on his profes- 
sional career, may, in such a case as this, want the means, 
though he cannot want the inclination, to act with prompti- 
tude. The inclosed note Mr. Alan Fairford must he pleased to 
consider as his first professional emolument ; and she who sends 
it hopes it will be the omen of unbounded success, though the 
fee comes fi:om a hand so unknown as that of 

‘ Green Mantle,’ 

A bank-note of £20 was the inclosnre, and the whole inci- 
dent left me speechless with astonishment. I am not able to 

voi,. x^nii — G 
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read over tlie beginning of my own letter, which forms the 
introduction to this extraordinary communication. I only know 
that, though mixed nith a quantity of foolery (God knows, very 
much different from my present feelings), it gives an account 
sufficiently accurate of the mysterious .person from whom this 
letter comes, and that I have neither time nor patience to 
separate the absurd commentary from the text, which it is so 


necessary you should know. 

Combine this warning, so strangely conveyed, irith the 
caution impressed on you by your London correspondent, 
Griffiths, against your visiting England ; with the character of 
your Laird of the Solway Lakes ; vitb the lawless habits of the 
people on that frontier countr}’-, where warrants are not easily 
executed, owing to the jealousy entertained by either countiy 
of the legal interference of the other ; remember, that even Sir 
J ohn Fielding said to my father that he could never trace^ a 
rogue beyond the Briggend of Dumfi-ies ; think that the dis- 
tinctions of Whig and Tory, Papist and Protestant, still keep 
that country in a loose and comparatively lawless state — th^ 
of all this, my dearest Darsie, and remember that, while at tms 
Mount Sharon of yours, you are residing with a famil)’^ actually 
menaced with forcible interference, and who, while their obsti- 
nacy provokes violence, are by principle bound to abstain from 
resistence. 

Nay, let me tell you, professionally, that the legality of the 
mode of fishing practised by your ^end Joshua is greatly 
doubted by our best lawyers; and that, if the stake-nets be 
considered as actually an unlawful obstruction raised in the 
channel of the estuary, an assembly of persons who shall pro- 
ceed, via facti, to pull down and destroy them would not, m 
the eye of the law, be esteemed guilty of a riot. So, by 
remaining where you are, you are likely to be engaged in a 
quarrel with which you have nothing to do, and thus to en- 
able your enemies, whoever these may be, to execute, amid the 
confusion of a general hubbub, whatever designs they may 
have against your personal safety. Black-fishers, poachers, and 
smugglers are a sort of gentry that will not be much checked, 
either by your Quaker’s texts or by your chivalry. If yon 
are Don Quixote enough to lay lance in rest in defence of 
those of the stake-net and of the sad-coloured garment, I pro- 
imunce you hut a lost knight ; for, as I said before, I doubt if 
these potent redressers of wrongs, the justices and constables, 
will hold themselves warranted to interfere. In a word, return, 
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my dear Amadis; tlie adventure of the Solway nets is not 
reserved for your worship. Gome hack, and I will he your 
faithful Sancho Panza upon a more^ hopeful quest. We wiU 
heat about together in search of this TJrganda, the Unknown 
She of the Green Mantle, who can read this, the riddle of 
thy fate, better than wise Eppie of Euckhaven,^ or Cassandra 
herself. 

I would fain trifle, Darsie ; for, in debating with you, jests 
will sometimes go farther than arguments ; but I am sick at 
heart, and cannot keej) the ball up. If you have a moment's 
regard for the friendship we have so often vowed to each other, 
let my wishes for once prevail over your o^vn venturous and 
romantic temper. I am quite serious in thinking that the 
information communicated to my father by this Mr. Herries 
and the admonitory letter of the young lady bear upon 
each other; and that, were 5mu here, you might leam some- 
thing from one or other, or from both, that might throw 
light on your birth and parentage. You wiU not, surely, 
prefer an idle whim to the prospect which is thus held out 
to 3^ou 1 

I would, agreeably to the hint I have received in the 3^oung 
lady’s letter (for I am confident that such is her condition), 
have ere now. been with you to urge these things, instead of 
pouring them out upon paper. But you know that the day. for 
m5’^ trial is appointed ; 1 have alr^dy gone through the form 
of being introduced to the examinators, and have gotten my 
titles assigned me. AU this should not keep me at home, but 
my father would view any irregularit3’^ upon this occasion as a 
mortal blow to the hopes which he has cherished most fondly 
during his life, viz. my being called to the bar with some credit. 
For my own part, I know there is no great difiiculty in passing 
these formal examinations, else how have some of our acquaint- 
ance got through them 1 _ But to my father these formalities 
compose an august and serious solemnity, to which he has long 
looked forward, and my absenting myself at this moment would 
wellnigh drive him distracted. Yet I shall go altogether dis- 
tracted m5^self if I have not an instant assurance from you tha;t 
you are hastening hither. Meanwhile, I have desired Hannah 
to get your little crib into the best order possible. I cannot 
leam that my father has yet written to you ; nor has he spoken 
ruore of his communication with Birrenswork ; but when I let 
him have- some inkling of the dangers you are at present 

1 Well known in the chap-hook called the History of Buckhaven. - ' 
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ijicurring, I Imow my request that you Yrill return immediately 
•wiU have his cordial support. 

^ Another reason yet — I must give a dinner, as usual, upon 
my admission, to our friends ; and my father, laying aside all 
his usual considerations of economy, has desired it may he in 
the best style possible. Come hither then, dear Rarsie 1 or, I 
protest to you, I shall send examination, admission-diimer, and 
guests to the . devil, and come in person to fetch you vdth a 
vengeance. Thine, in much anxiety, A. F. 


LETTER IX 


Alexander Fairf or d, W.S.Ao Mr, Darsie Latimer 

Dear Mr. Darsie — 

H AVIl^Gr been yovx factor loco tutoris, or ratber, I ought 
to say, in correctness, since I acted without warrant 
from the court, your mgotiorum gestor, that connexion 
occasions my present writing. And although, having rendered 
an account of my intromissions, which have been regularly ap- 
proved 0 ^ not only by yourself (whom I could not prevail upon 
to look at more than the docket and sum total), but also by the 
worthy Mr. Samuel Griffiths of London, being the hand through 
whom the remittances were made, I may, in some sense, be con- 
sidered as ifojoVi functus officio, yet, to ^eak facetiously, I trust 
you win not hold me accountable as a vicious intromitter should 
I stiU consider myself as _ occasionally interested in your wel- 
fare.’ My motives for writing at this time are twofold. 

I have met with a Mr. Herries of Birrenswork, a gentleman 
of very ancient descent, but who hath in time past been in 
difficulties, nor do I know if his affairs are yet well redd. Bir- 
renswork says that he believes he was very familiar with your 
father, whom he states to have been called ]^lph Latimer of 
Langcote Halh in Westmoreland; and he mentioned family 
affairs which it may be of the highest importance to you to .be 
acquainted with ; but as he seemed to decline communicating 
them , to me, I could not civiUy urge him thereanent. This 
much I know, that Mr. Herries had his own share in the late 
desperate and unhappy matter of 1745, and was in trouble 
about it, although that is probably now over. Moreover 
although he did not profess the Popish religion openly, he had 
an eye that way. And both of these are reasons why I have 
hesitated to recommend him to a youth who maybe hath not 
altogether so well founded his opinions concerning Idrk and 
state that they might not be changed by some sudden wind of 
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(lootrinc. For I liavo oF'-crvorl yc, rvfji’ tor Dar lf-, fo !.<■ rufljor 
tinctured witli {lie r>]d leaven of jirj'lafV' ■ iIuh utidor your 
leave; and altlioutdi (Jod forlud tliat yon >h</nld Fe isi niiy 
manner dif^affected to the Frote.-fasit ll/ujovcrian iine, yet ye 
have ever loved to hear tlie l^lawiny, Fh.-adn;.!: atoriea vdiivF 
tbe llieland ycnilejmui tell of tho-a* trinihlou-. 
it were tlicir will, tliey had Fetter j.r.eennit, n.n nitlier 

to shame than to liononr. It h come to ine a]‘«o hv h mde-witid, 
as I may say, that ton have heen noiKhhoiiriny nlore tli?m 
needful union" some of the pc-stileiit scot f>f (^uakcr.i ireople 
who own neither priest, nor king, nor civil n>nyistrat<\ mr the 
fabric of our law, and will not de])f.)ne eillu^r in or 

enminaUhns, he tlio loss to the licg.s whiit it tnay. Aimnt 
which lieresies, it were good yc rend Th'' Snnhr in th>' Gra.>-‘<, 
or The Foot out of the Snare, h'emi' botli veil -approved tracts 
touching these doctrines. 

Now, Mr. Darsic, ye ju*e to judge for yourself vdictlier ye 
^u safely to your souls weal remain longer ajuong thc^e 
Papists and Quakers — these defections on tlie right hand and 
fallings away on the letb; and Irnly If you can confidently 
resist these evil examples of doctrine, I think ye may as well 
torry in the bounds whore ye are, until you .see' Mr. I'lerrios of 
Firreiiswork, who does assuredly know more of vour matters 
tlian i thought had been communicated to anv man in Seotlniid. 
i would fain have precognosced him myself on these afiairs, but 
louncl mm unwilling to speak out, ns I have luirtlj’ intimated 


To call a new cause — I have the pleasure to tell you, that 
Alan has passed his private Scots Law examinations with good 
^pr(^ation ~a great relief to my mind, especially as worthy 
Mr I est told me in my ear there wa.s no fear of the ^ callant,’ 

heart. His 

nothing in comparison save a mere form, 
are to toke place, by order of the Honourable Dean of Faculty, 

Friday lie puts on the going and 
S 1 friends and acquaintances, as 

custom. Your company will bo ivished for 
fMnt’ more than him, which I regret to 

that nnr engagements as 

Tinejp Peter Fairford, comes from the ivest on pur- 

tPp wflli place to^ offer him hut your chamber in 

Mncfi:.!- Ti . o> to he plain ivutli yon, after my use and wont, 
arsie, it may be as well that Alan and you do not 
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meet till lie is befted as it T^ere to bis nevr calling. You ate a 
pleasant gentleman, and full of dafiing, •wliicb may ■well become 
you, as jmu have enough (as I understand) to uphold your 
merry humour. If you regard the matter wisely, you would 
perchance consider that a man of substance should have a 
douce and staid demeanour ; 3mt you are so far from growing 
grave and considerate with the increase of jmur annual income, 
that the richer j’ou become, the merrier I think jmu grow. But 
this must be at your own pleasure, so far as you are concerned. 
Alan, however (overpassing niy small savings), has the world to 
■van ; and louping and laughing, as you and he were wont -fco 
do, would soon make the powder flee out of his •wig and the 
pence out of his pocket. Nevertheless, I trust you will meet 
when you return from jmur rambles; for there is a "time, as 
the wise man sayeth, for gathering and a time for casting away ; 
it is always the part of a man of sense to take the gathering 
time first. I remain, dear sir, your well-'wishmg firiend, and 
obedient to command, Alexander Fairford. 

P.S. — Alan’s thesis^ is upon the title De periculo et com- 
modo rei venditcc, and is a very pretty piece of Latinity. Ross 
House, in our neighbourhood, is nearly finished, and is thought 
to excel Duff House in ornature. 


» See Note 13. 



LETTER X 


Dai'sie Latimer to Alan Fair ford 


r~|r~^HE plot thickens, Alan. I have your letter, and also 
I one firoin 3^our father. The last makes it impossible for 

AL me to comply vith the kind request which the former 

urges. No, I cannot be with j^ou, Alan ; and that for the best 
of all reasons — I cannot and ought not to counteract your 
father’s anxious wishes. I do not take it unkind of him that 
he desires my absence. It is natural that he should wish for 
his son, what his son so weU deserves, the advantage of a wiser 
and steadier companion than I seem to him. And yet I am 
sure I have often laboured hard enough to acquire that decency 
of demeanour which can no more be suspected of breaking 
bounds^ than an owl of catching a butterfly. 

it ^as in vain that I have knitted my brows till I had 
the headache, in order to acquire the reputation of a grave, solid, 
and well-judging youth. Your father always has discovered, or 
thought that he discovered, a hare-brained eccentricity lying 
folded among the ■svrinHes of my forehead, which rendered me 
a perilous associate for the future counsellor and ultimate 
Corporal Nym’s philosophy must be my comfort, 
ixungs must he as they may.’ I cannot come to your Other’s 
nouse, where he wishes not to see me ; and as to your coming 
hrther by all that is dear to me, I vow that, if you are guilty 
of such a piece of recklass folly — not to say undntiful cruelty, 
considenng jnur fathers thoughts and wishes — I will never 
as long as I live ! I am perfectly serious. 
frATT. ^ a manner prohibits me 

fnr AAnf gives me the strongest reasons 

longer in this country, by holding 
ITprrio! receive from your old fiiend, Mr. 

wifh irTAAi, some particulars concerning my origin, 

fhat ancient recusant seems to be acquainted. 
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That gentleman mentioned the name of a family in West- 
moreland, mth Tvhich he supposes me connected. My inquiries 
here after such a family ha-ve been ineffectual, for the Borderers, 
on either side, l^ow little of each other. But I shall doubtless 
find some English person of Tvhom to make inquiries, since the' 
confounded fetterlock clapped on my movements by old Griffiths 
prevents me repairing to England^ in person. At least, the 
prospect of obtaining some ioformation is greater here than else- 
where ; it will he an apology for my making a longer stay in 
this neighbourhood, a line of conduct which seems to have your 
father’s sanction, whose opinion must be sounder than that of 
your wandering damoiselle. 

If the road were paved with dangers which leads to such a 
discovery, I cannot for a moment hesitate to tread it. But in 
fiict there is no peril in the case. If the tritons of the Solway 
shall proceed to pull down honest Joshua’s tide-nets, I am 
neither Quixote enough in disposition nor Goliath enough in 
person to attempt their protection. I have no idea of attempt- 
ing to prop a falling house, by putting my shoulders against it. 
And indeed Joshua gave me a hint that the compan}^ which he 
belongs to, injured in the way threatened (some of them being 
men who thought after the fashion of the world), would pursue 
the rioters at law, and recover damages, in which probably his 
own ideas of non-resistance will not prevent his participating. 
Therefore the whole affair will take its course as law will, as I 
only mean to interfere when it may be necessary to direct the 
course of the plaintiffs to thy chambers ; and I request they 
may find thee intimate with aU the Scottish statutes concerning 
salmon-fisheries, from the’iea; Aqiiarum downward. 

As for the Lady of the Mantle, I will lay a wager that the 
sun so bedazzled thine ej’-es on that memorable morning that 
everj^hing thou didst look upon seemed green •, and notwith- 
standing James "Wilkinson’s experience in the Fusileers, as well 
as^ negative whistle, I will venture to hold a crown that she 
IS blit a what-shall-call-’um after all. Let not even the gold 
persuade you to the eontra^^ She may make a shift to cause 
you to disgorge that, and (immense spoil !) a session’s fees to 
boot, if you look not all the sharper about you. Or if it should 
be otherwise, and if indeed there lurk some mystery under this 
visitation, credit me, it is one which thou canst not penetrate 
nor can I as yet even attempt to explain it; since, if I prove 
mistaken and mistaken I may easfiy be, I would be fam. to 
creep into Phalans s hull, were it standing before me ready 
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SOLWAY FIRTH. 

Fniin a paiiitinff by Stanfield. 
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heated, rather tlian he roasted with thy raillery. Do not tax 
me with want of confidence ; for the instant I can throw any 
light on the matter thou shalt have it ; hut wliile I am only 
blundering about in the dark, I do not choose to wise 
folios to see me, perchance, break my nose against a post, oo 
if you marvel at this, 

E’en marvel on till time makes nil tilings plain. 

In the meantime, hind Alan, let me x^roceed in my diunial. 
On the third or fourth day after my arrival at Mount Sharon, 
Time, that bald sexton to whom I have just referred you, did 
certainly limp more heavily along with me than he had done 
at_ &st. The q^uaint morality of Joshua and Huguenot sim- 
plicity of his sister began to lose much of their raciness ’ivith 
their novelty, and my mode of life, by dint of being very qniet, 
began to feel abominably dull. It w’as, as thou say’st, as ii 
the Quakers had put the sun in their pockets ; all around was 
soft and mild, and even jileasant ; but there wns, in the whole 
routine, a uniformity, a want of interest, a helpless and hope- 
less languor, which rendered life insipid. No doubt, my woi^y 
host and hostess felt none of this void, this want of excitation, 
which was becoming oppressive to their guest. They had their 
little round of occupations, charities, and pleasures ; Rachel 
had her poultry-yard and conservatory, and Joshua his garden. 
Besides this, they enjoyed, doubtless, their devotional medita- 
tions j and, on the whole, time glided softly and imperceptibly 
on with .them, though to me, who long for stream and cataract, 
ft seemed absolutely to stand still. I meditated returning to 
Shepherd s Bush, and began to think, with some hankering, 
after little Benjie and the rod. The imp has ventured hither, 
and hovCTs about to catch a peep of me now and then j I 
suppose toe little sharper is angling for a few more six- 
pences. But this wmuld have been, in Joshua’s eyes, a return 
, of the washed, sow to waUoiving in. the mire, and I resolved, 
while I remained his guest, to spare him so violent a shock 
to his prejudices. The next point was, to shorten the time 
of my proposed stay; but, alas! that 1 felt to be eoually 
impossible. I had named a week; and however rashly my 
promise had been pledged, it must be held sacred, even 
according to the letter, from which the Friends permit no 
deviation. ■ ^ 

AH these considerations wrought me up to a land of im- 
patience yesterday evening; so that I snatched up my hat,. 




SOLWAY FIRTH. 
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and prepared for a sail}’ beyond the cultivated fann and orna- 
mented gi-ounds of Mount Sharon, just as if I were desirous to 
escape from the realms of art into those of free and uncon- 
strained nature. 

I was scarcely more delighted when I first entered this 
peaceful demesne than I now was — such is the instability and 
inconsistency of human nature 1 — when I escaped from it to 
the open downs, which had formerly seemed so waste and 
drear}’. The air I breathed felt purer and more bracing. The 
clouds, riding high upon a summer breeze, drove, in gay 
succession, over my head, now obscuring the suu, now letting 
its rays stream in transient flashes upon various parts of the 
landscape, and especially upon the broad mirror of the distant 
Firth of Solway. 

I advanced on the scene with the light step of a liberated 
captive ; and, like John Bunyan’s Pilgrim, could have found in 
my heart to sing as I went on my way. It seemed as if ray 
gaiety had accumulated while suppressed, and that I was, in 
my present joyous mood, entitled to expend the savings of the 
previous week. But just as I was about to uplift a merry stave, 
I heard, to my joyful surprise, the voices of three or more chor- 
isters, singing, -with considerable success, the lively old catch : 

‘For all our men u-ere very, very merry. 

And all our men were drinlang : 

There were two men of mine, 

Three men of thine, 

• And three that belong’d to old Sir Thom o’ Lyne ; 

As they went to the ferry, they were very, very merry, 

And' all our men were drinking.’ i 

As the chorus ended, there followed a loud and hearty laugh 
by way of cheers. Attracted by sounds which were so con- 
genial to my present feelings, I made towards the spot from 
which they came, cautiously however, for the downs, as had 
been repeatedly hinted to me, had no good name; and the 
attraction of the music, without rivalling that of the sirens in 
melody, might have -'been followed by similarly inconvenient 
consequences to an incautious amateur. * 

I crept on, therefore, frusting that the sinuosities of the 
ground, broken as it was into knolls and sand-pits, would per- 
mit me to obtain a sight of the musicians before I should be 
observed by them. As T advanced, the old ditty was again 
raised. The. voices seemed those of a man and two boys ; they 

1 See ‘ All our men were very, very merry.’ Note 14. 
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were rough, but kept good time, and were managed with too 
much skill to belong to the ordinary country people. 

‘ Jack look’d at the sun, and cried, “ Fire, fire, fire ” ; 

Jem stabled his keffel in Birkendale mire ; 

Tom startled a calf, and halloo’d for a stag ; 

Will mounted a gate-post instead of his nag: . 

For all our men were verj’’, veiy merry, ' ' 

And all our men were drinking ; 

There were two men of mine. 

Three men of thine, 

And three that belong’d to old Sir Thom o’ Lyne ; 

As they Avent to the ferry they were very, very merry, 

For all our men were drinking.’ 

The voices, as they mixed in their several parts, and ran 
through them, untwisting and again entwining all the Links of 
the merry old catch, seemed to have a little touch of the 
bacchanalian spirit which they celebrated, and showed plainly 
that the musicians were engaged in the same joyous revel as 
the ‘menyie’ of old Sir Thom o’ Lyne. At length I came 
within sight of them, three in number, where they sat cosily 
niched into what you might call a ‘ bunlcer ’ — a little sand-pit, 
dry and snug, and surrounded by its banks and a screen of 
whins in full hloom. 

The only one of the trio whom I recognised as a personal 
acquaintance was the notorious little Benjie, who, having just 
finished his stave, was cramming a huge luncheon of pie-crust 
into his mouth with one hand, while in the other he held a 
foaming tankard, his eyes dancing with all the glee of a for-: 
bidden revel; and his features, which have at all times a 
mischievous archness of expression, confessing the full sweetness 
of stolen waters and bread eaten in secret. . 

There was no mistaking the profession of the male and 
female, who were partners with Benjie in these merry doings. 
The man’s long loose-bodied greatcoat (wrap-rascal as the 
vulgar term it), the fiddle-case, with its straps, which lay 
beside him, and a small knapsack which might contain his few 
necessaries; a clear grey eye; features which, in contending 
with many a stonfl, had not lost a wild and careless expression 
of glee, animated at present, when he was exercising for his 
own pleasure the arts which he usually practised for bread — all 
announced one of those peripatetic followers of Orpheus whom 
the vulgar call a strolling fiddler. Gazing more attentively, I 
easily discovered that, though the poor musician’s eyes were 
open, their sense was shut, and that the ecstasy Avith which he 
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turned them up to Heaven only derived its apparent expression 
from his own internal emotions, biit received no assistance from 
the visible objects around. Beside him sat bis female com- 
panion, in a man’s bat, a blue coat, which seemed also to have 
been an article of male a])paTel, and a red petticoat. She was 
cleaner, in person and in clothes, than such itinerants generally 
are ; and, having been in her day a strapping hona roha, she 
did not even yet neglect some attention to her appearance : 
wore a large amber necklace and silver ear-rings, and had her 
I)laid fastened across her breast with a brooch of the same metal. 

The man also looked clean, notwithstanding the meanness 
of his attire, and had a decent silk handkerchief well knotted 
about his throat, under which peeped a clean owrelay. His 
heard, also, instead of displa^dng a grizzly stubble, unmowed 
for several days, flowed in thick and comely abundance over 
the breast, to the length of six inches, and mingled with his 
hair, which was hut beginning to exhibit a touch of age. To 
sum up his appearance, the loose garment which I have de- 
scribed was secured around him by a large old-fashioned belt, 
with brass studs, in which hung a dirk, with a knife and fork| 
its usual accompaniments. Altogether, there was something 
more wild and adventurous-looking about the man than I could 
have expected to see in an ordinary modem crowder 5 and the 
bow wmch he now and then drew across the violin, to direct 
his little choir, was decidedly that of no ordinal^'- performer. 

You must understand, that many of these obsen-ations were 
the fruits of after remark ; for I had scarce approached so near 
as to_ get a distinct view of the party, when my friend Benjie’s 
lurching attendant, which he calls by the appropriate name 
of Hemp, began to cock his tail and ears, and, sensible of my 
presence, flew, barking like a fury, to the place where I had 
meant to lie concealed till I heard another song. I was obliged, 
however, to jump on my feet, and intimidate Hemp, who would 
otherwise have bit me, by two sound kicks on the ribs, which 
sent him howling back to his master. ’ 

Little Benjie seemed somewhat dismayed at my appearance ' 
but, calculating on my placability, and remembering, perhaps' 
that the ill-used Solomon was no palfrey of mine, he speedily 
affected gr^t glee, and almost in one breath assured the 
itinerants that I was ‘a grand gentleman, and had plenty of 
money, aM was very kind to poor folk’ ; and informed me that 
this was ‘ WiUie Steenson— Wandering Willie — the best fiddler 
that ever kittled thairm with horse-hair.’ 
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■ The woman rose and courtesied ; and Wandering Willie sanc- 
tioned his own praises with a nod, and the ejaculation, ‘All is 
true that the little hoy says.’ 

I asked him if he was of this country. 

‘ This country ! ’ replied the blind man. ‘I am of every 
country in broad Scotland, and a wee bit of England to the 
boot. But yet I am, in some sense, of this country ; for I was 
bom within hearing of the roar of Solway. Will I give your 
honour a touch of the auld bread-winner 1 ’ 

He preluded as he spoke, in a manner which really excited 
my curiosity j and then taking the old tune of ‘ Galashiels ’ for 
his theme, he graced it with a number of wild, complicated, and 
beautiful variations ; during which it was wonderful to observe 
how his sightless face was lighted up under the conscious pride 
and heartfelt delight in the exercise of his own very considerable 
powers. 


‘What think you of that, now, for threescore and twa ? ’ 

I expressed my surprise and pleasure. 

A rant, man - — an auld rant,’ said Willie : ‘ naething like the 
music ye hae in your ball-houses and your playhouses in 
Mmbro j but it ’s^ weel aneugh anes in a way at a dike-side. 
Mere s another j it’s no a Scots tune, but it. passes for ane. 
UswaiQ made it himsell, I reckon ; he has cheated mony ane, 
but he canna cheat Wandering Willie.’ 

He then played your /ayourite air of ‘Boslin Castle,’ with a 
number m beautiful Vanations, some of which I am certain were 
almost extempore. 

‘You have another there, my friend,’ said I. ‘Have 

But Willie’s ears were deaf, or his attention 
was still busied with the tune. 

replied in his stead, ‘ 0 ay, sir, troth we have a 

No but my hinnie might 

1 braw linjTcro ^ had liked ; for mony a bein nook in mony 

"to the gentles.’ 

Wind man, angrily, 
V ^ ^ ’ 1 gentleman wi’ your haverl 

leddv nwf ® ^ T ^ ! - strike up when my 

— m bow when my lord bids ! Na 

he has f ® coming. Xil be^in him ! 

ho wu„fa\'Sdte\hr5gte:i Sbt.’”* 
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‘That is your consort’s instrument/ said 1. ‘Will you give 
mo leave to tr}* my skill ? ’ I slipped at the same time a shilling 
into the woman's hand. 

‘ I dinna ken whether I dare trust Robin’s fiddle to ye/ said 
Willie, bluntly. His wife gave him a twitch. ‘ Hout awa’, 
Maggie/ be said, in contempt of the hint, ‘ though the gentle- 
man may hae gien ye siller, he may have nae bow-hand for a’ 
that, and I 'll no trust Robin’s fiddle vd’ an ignoramus. But 
that’s no sae muckle amiss,’ he added, as Lbegan to touch the 
instrument ; ‘ I am thinking ye have some skill o’ the craft.’ 

To confirm him in this favourable opinion, I began to exe- 
cute such a complicated flourish as I thought must have turned 
Crowdero into a pillar of stone with envy and wonder. I 
scaled the top of the finger-board, to dive at once to the bottom, 
skipped with fl}nng fingers, like Timotheus, from shift to shift, 
struck arpeggios and harmonic tones; but without exciting 
any of the astonishment which I had expected. 

Willie indeed listened to me ■with considerable attention ; 
but I was no sooner finished than he immediately mimicked on 
his o^vn instrument the fantastic complication of tones which I 
had produced, and made so whimsical a parody of my per- 
formance that,_ although somewhat angry, I could not help 
laughing heartily, in which I was joined by Benjie, Avhose 
reverence for me held him under no restraint ; while the poor 
dame, fearful, doubtless, of my taking offence at this famil- 
iarity, seemed di'vided betwixt her conjugal reverence for her 
Willie and her desire to give him a hint for his guidance. 

At length the old man stopped of his own accord, and, as if 
he had sufficiently rebuked me by his mimicry, he said, ‘ But 
for a’ that, ye -will play very weel wi’ a little practice and some 
gude teaching. But ye maun /earn to put the heart into it, 
man — to put the heart into it.’ 

I pla3"ed an air in simpler taste, and received more decided 
approbation. 

‘ That ’s something like it, man. Od, ye are a clever birkie ! ’ 

The w’oman touched his coat again. ‘ The gentleman is a 
gentleman, Willie ; ye maunna speak that gate to him, hinnie.’ 

‘ The dee-nl I maunna ! ’ said Willie ; ‘ and what for maunna I ? 
If he was ten gentles, he canna draw a bow like me, can he ? ’ 

/Indeed I cannot, my honest fiiend,’ said I; ‘and if you 
will go -with me to a house hard by, I would be glad to have a 
night -with you.’ 

Here I looked round, and observed Benjie smothering a 
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laugh, which I was sure \ had mischief in it. I seized him 
pddenly by the ear, and made him confess that he was laugh- 
ing at the thoughts of the reception which a fiddler was likely 
to get fcom the Quakers at Mount Sharon. I chucked him 
. from, me, not sorry that his mirth had reminded me in time of 
what I had for the moment forgotten ; and invited the itinerant 
to go with me to Shepherd’s Bush, from which I proposed to 
send word to Mr. Geddes that I should not return home that 
evening. But the jninstrel declined this invitation also. He 
was engaged for the night, he said, to a dance in the neigh- 
bourhood, and vented a round execration on the laziness or 
drunkenness of his comrade, who had not appeared at the 
place of rendezvous. 

H will go with you instead of him,’ said I, in a sudden 
whim ‘ and I will give you a crown to introduce me as your 
comrade.’ 


You gang instead of Rob the Rambler ! My certie, freend, 
ye are no plate ! ’ answered Wandering WiUie, in a tone which 
announced death to my frolic. 

But Maggie, whom the offer of the crown had not escaped, 
‘ ;^at scent with a maundering sort of lecture. 

VV iliie . hinnie W lUie, whan will ye learn to be wise 1 There ’s 
naething but saying ae man’s name in- 
stead of amther. And, wae ’s me ! I hae just a shiUing of this 
Snnr ^ giemg and a boddle of my ain ; and ye wunna bend 
J , I V ^ fo take up the siller that ’s flung at your 

j 'rfj. I ® die the death of a cadger’s powney in a wreath 
? ^ doun and die wi’ 


ab^ohXlS^ woman,’ said Willie, but less 

r ® ^ gentleman, or ane of the 

‘ vll "^eal gentleman,’ said the woman. 

iiQ Ll f matter,' said Willie : ‘ let 

us see baud of your hand, neebor, gin ye like ’ 

are Wr. thnf?! • ‘Ay -ay, here 

bind service.’ Then running his 

soliloauv ^^9\and my dress, he went on with his 

SSee? «d-claith o’ the best, and 

ho^ do least o’ it. And 

tramping fiddLr to i^&ss for a 
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‘]\[y dress is plain/ said I — indeed, I had chosen my most 
ordinary suit^ out of compliment to my Quaker friends — ‘and 
I can easily pass for a young fanner out upon a frolic. Come, I 
vrill double the crov/n 1 promised 5mu.’ 

‘Damn your crowns’’ said the disinterested man of music. 

‘ I would like to have a round wi’ )mu, that ’s certain ; but a ' 
farmer, and with a hand that never held pleugli-stilt or pettle, 
that will never do. Ye may pass for a trades-lad from Dum- 
fric.s, or a student upon the ramble, or the like o’ that. But hark 
.ye, lad ; if ye expect to be ranting amang the queans o’ lasses 
where ye are gaun, ye will come by the waur, I can tell 3m ; for 
the fishers are wild chaps, and \vill bide nae taunts.’ 

1 promised to be civil and cautious ; and, to smooth the good 
woman, I slipped the promised piece into her hand. The acute 
organs of the blind man detected this little manceuvre. 

‘ Are 3'e at it again wi’ the siller, ye jaud ? I ’ll be sworn ye 
wad rather hear ae twalpenn}^ clink against another than have 
a spring from Dory Dall,^ if he was coming alive again anes 
errand. Gang doun the gate to Luckie Gregson’s and get the 
things ye -want, and bide there till ele’en hours in the morn ; 
and if 3"e see Robin, send him on to me.’ 

‘ Am I no gaun to the plo}', then 1 ’ said Maggie, in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

‘And -what for should 3'el’ said her lord and ma.ster; ‘to 
dance a’ night, I’se warrant, and no to be fit to walk your tae’s- 
length the mom, and we have ten Scots miles afore us ? Na, 
na. Stable the steed, and pit your wife to bed, when there ’s 
night wark to do.’ 

‘ Aweel — aweel, Willie hinnie, ye ken best ; but 0 , take an 
unco care 0’ yoursell, and mind ye hae nae the blessing 0’ sight.’ 

‘Your tongue gap_me whiles tire of the blessing of hearing, 
woman,’ replied Willie, in answer to this tender exhortation. 

But I now put in for my interest. ‘ Halloo, good folks, re- 
member that I am to send the boy to Mount Sharon, and if 
you go to the Shepherd’s Bush, honest woman, how the deuce 
am I to guide the blind man where he is going? .. I know little 
or nothing of the country.’ 

‘An ye ken mickle less of my hinnie, sir,’ replied Maggie, 
‘that think he needs ony guiding : he’s the best guide himsell 
that ye 11 find between Criifell and Carlisle. Horse-road and 
footpath, parish-road and Idrk-road, high-road and cross-road 
he kens ilka foot of ground in Nithsdale.’ ’ 

' Blind Rorie, a famous performer, according to tradition. 

VOL. XVIII — 7 
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‘ ky, ye niiglit have said in braid ScoUaTul, gudevifc,’ added 
the fiddler. ‘ But gang your wiy.s, i\fa»%de, that ’h the first 
wise word ye hae spoke the day. I wish it vras dark night, 
and rain, and wind, for the gentleman’s sake, that I might 
show him there is whiles wlicn anc had better want cen than 
have them ; for I am as time a guide l.>y darkness as by 
daylight.’ ^ 

Internally as well pleased that my companion was not put 
to give me this last proof of his .skill, I wrote a note with a 
pencil, desiring Samuel to bring my horses at midnight, when 
I thought my frolic would be wellnigh over, to the place 
which the bearer should direct him, and 1 sent little Benjie 
with an apology to the worthy Quakers. 

As we parted in different directions, the good woman .said, 
‘ Oh, sir, if ye wad but ask Willie to tell ye anc of his tales to 
shorten the gate! He can speak like ony minister frae the 

pu’pit, and he might have been a minister himscl), but ’ 

‘ Hand your tongue, ye fule 1 ’ said Willie. ‘ But stay, iMeg 
— gie me a kiss ; we maunna part in anger, neither.’ And thus 
our society separated. 


» See Faculties o£ the Blind. Note 15, 



LETTER XI 


The Same to the Same 

Y OU are now to conceive us proceeding in our different 
directions across the bare downs. Yonder flies little 
Benjie to the northward, witli Hemp scampering at his 
heels, both running as if for dear life so long as the rogue is 
ivithin sight of his employer, and certain to take the ivallc very 
easy so soon as he is out of ken. Stepping westward, you see 
hlaggie’s tall form and high-crowned hat, relieved by the 
fluttering of her plaid upon the left shoulder, darkening as the 
distance diminishes her size, and as the level sunbeams begin 
to sinlr upon the sea. She is taking her quiet journey to the 
Shepherd^s Bush. 

Then, stoutly striding over the lea, you have a full view of 
Darsie Latimer, with his new acquaintance, Wandering Willie, 
who, bating that he. touched the ground now and then with 
his staff, not in a doubtful groping manner, but with the con- 
fident air of an experienced pilot, heaving the lead when he 
has the soundings by heart, walks as firmly and boldly as if 
he possessed the eyes of Argus. There they go, each vith 
his violin slung at his back, but one of them at least totally 
ignorant whither their course is directed. 

And wherefore did you enter so keenly into such a mad 
frolic 1 says my wise counsellor. Why, I think, upon the 
whole, that as a sense of loneliness, and a longing for that 
kindness which is interchanged in society, led me to take up 
my temporary residence at Mount Sharon, the monotony of 
my life there, the quiet simplicity of the conversation of the 
Geddeses, and the uniformity of their amusements and employ- 
ments, wearied out my impatient temper, and prepared me 
for the first escapade which chance might throw in my way. 
What would X have given that I could have procured that 
■ solemn grave visage of thine, to dignify this joke, as it has 
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done full many a one of tliine own ! Thou hast so happy a 
knack of doing the most foolish things in the wisest manner, 
that thou mightst pass thy extravagancies for rational actions, 
even in the eyes of prudence herself 
From the direction which my guide observed, I began to 
suspect that the dell at Brokenbum was our probable destina- 
tion; and it became important to me to consider whether I 
could, with propilety, or even perfect safety, intrude myself 
again upon the hospitality of my former host. I therefore 
asked Willie whether we were bound for the Laird’s, as folk 
called him. 


‘ Do ye ken the Laird ? ’ said Willie, interrupting a sonata 
of Corelli, of which he had whistled several bars with great 
precision. 

‘I know the Laird a little,’ said I; ‘and therefore I was 
doubting whether I ought to go to his town in disguise.’ 

‘And I should doubt, not a little only, but a great deal, 
before I took ye there, my chap,’ said Wandering Willie; ‘for 
I am thinking it wad be worth little less than broken banes 
baith to you and me. Na — - na, chap, we are no ganging to the 
lairds, but to a blythe birling at the Brokenburn-foot, where' 
there will be mony a braw lad and lass ; and ma3’^be there may 
be some o:^he Laird’s folk, for he never comes to sic splores 
himsell. He is all for fowling-piece and salmon spear, now that 
pike and musket are out of the question.’ 

I He has been a soldier, then ? ’ said I. 

‘I’se wanant him a soger,’ answered WiUie ; ‘but take my 
advice, and speer as little about him as he does about you. 
Best to let sleeping dogs lie.. Better say naething about the 
Lair(k my man, and tell me instead, what sort of a chap ye 

fho an auld gaberlunzie 

fid^er 1 Maggie says ye re gentle, but a shihing maks a’ the 
difference that Maggie kens between a gentle and a semple, 
and your croivns wad mak ye a prince of the blood in her een. 
But I am ane that kens foU weel that ye may wear good 
claithes, and have a saft hand, and yet that may come of 
idleness as weel as gentrice.’ 

‘’ll I “ formerly 

mv .ihirlipo " I was a law, student, tired of 

‘ S ™ about for exercise and amusement, 

.tod are ye in the , wont of drawing up wi’ a’ the uangrel 
bodies that ye meet on the highroad, or find coweriS^^f a 

sand-hunier upon the links!’ demanded 'Willie. ® 
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‘Oh no; only Trith honest folks like [yourself, Willie,’ was 
my ^epl 3 ^ 

‘ Honest folks like me 1 How do ye ken whether I am 
honest, or what I am 1 1 may be the deevil himsell for what 
ye ken, for he has power to come disguised like an angel of 
light ; and besides, he is a prime fiddler. He played a sonata 
to Corelli, ye ken.’ 

There vms something odd in this speech and the tone in 
which it was said. It seemed as if my companion was not 
always in his constant mind, or that he was willing to try if 
he could frighten me. I laughed at the extravagance of his 
language, however, and asked him in reply if he was fool enough 
to believe that the foul fiend would play so silly a masquerade. 

‘Ye ken little about it — little about it,’ said the old man, 
shaking his head and beard, and knitting his brows. ‘ I could 
tell ye something about that.’ 

What his wife mentioned of his being a tale-teller as well 
as a musician now occurred to me; and as you Icnow I like 
tales of super.stition, I begged to have a specimen of his talent 
as we went along. 

‘ It is very true,’ said the blind man, ‘ that when I am 
tired of scrapmg thairm or singing ballants, I whiles make a 
tale serve the turn among the country bodies ; and I have 
some fearsome anes, that make the auld carlines shake on the 
settle, and the bits o’ bairns skirl on their minnies out frae 
their beds. But this that I am gaun to tell you was a thing 
that befell in our ain house in my father’s time — that is, my 
&ther was then a hafflins caUant ; and I tell it to you, that it 
may be a lesson to you, that are but a young, thoughtless chap, 
wha ye draw up wi’ on a lonely road ; for muckle was the dool 
and care that came o’t to my gudesfre.’ 

He commenced his tale accordingly, in a distinct narrative 
tone of voice, which he raised and depressed with considerable 
skill — at times sinking almost into a whisper, and turning Ws 
• clear but sightless eyeballs upon my face, as if it had been 
possible for him to witness the impression which his narrative 
made upon my features. I will not spare you a syllable of it, 
although it be of the longest ; so 1 make a dash — and begin. 

WANDERING WILLIE’S TALE 

Ye _maun have heard of Sir Robert Redgauntlet of that Ilk, 
who lived in these parts before the dear years. The country 
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wU lang mind him 3 and our fathers used to draw breath 
thick if ever they heard him named. _He was out wi’ the 
Hielandmen in Montrose’s time ; and again he was in the hills 
wi’ Glencaim in the saxteen hundred and fifty-twa; and sae 
when King Charles the Second came in, wha was in sic favour 
as the Laird of Eedgauntlet? He was knighted at Lonon 
court, wi’ the King’s ain sword ; and being a red-hot prelatist/ 
he came down here, rampauging like a lion, with commissions 
of lieutenancy (and of lunacy, for what I ken), to put down a’ 
the Whigs and Covenanters in the country. Wild wark they 
made of it ; for the Whigs were as dour as the Cavaliers were 
fierce, and it was which should first tire the other. Red- 
gauntlet was aye for the strong hand ; and his name is kenn’d as 
wide in the country as Claverhouse’s or Tam RalyeU’s. Glen, 
nor dargle, nor mountain, nor cave could hide the puir Hill-folk 
when Redgauntlet was out with bugle and bloodhound after 
them, as if they had been sae mony deer.. And troth when 
they fand them, they didna mak muckle mair ceremony than 
a Hielandman wi’ a roebuck. It was just, ‘ Will ye tak the 
test?’ If not, ‘Make ready — present — &e 1 ’ and there lay 
the recusant. 

Tar and wide was Sir Robert hated and feared. Men 
thought he had a direct compact "with Satan ; that he was 
proof against steel, and that bullets happed aff his buff-coat 
like hailstanes from a hearth ; that he had a mear that would 
turn a hare on the side of Carrifi'a Gauns — and muckle to the 
same purpose, of whilk mail anon. The best blessing they 
wared on him was, (Deff scowp wi’ Redgauntlet!’ He wasna 
a bad maister to his ain folk though, and was weel aneugh 
lilced by his tenants 3 and as for the lackies and troopers that 
raid out wi’ him to the persecutions, as the Whigs ca’d those 
kdling times, they wad hae drunken themsells blind to his 
health at ony time. 

How you are to ken that my giidesire lived on Redgauntlet’s 
grand 5 they ca’ the place Primrose Knowe. We had lived on 
the grand, and under the Redgauntlets, since the riding days, 
and lang before. It was a pleasant bit 3 and I think the air 
IS callerer and fresher there, than onywhere else in the country. 
It’s a’ deserted now ; and I sat on the broken door-cheek three 
^ys since, and was glad I couldna see the plight the place was 
in 3 but that’s a’ wide o’ the mark. There dwelt my gudesire, 
Steeme Steenson, a rambling, rattling chiel he had been in his 
jmung days, and could play weel on the pipes 3 he was famoim 
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at ‘ Hoopers and Girders,’ a’ Cumberland couldna touch him 
at ‘Joclae Lattin,’ and he had the finest finger for the back- 
lilt bet'ween Bervdck and Carlisle. The like o’ Steenie "wasna 
the sort that they made Whigs o’. And so he became a Tory, 
as they ca’ it, ■which now ca’ Jacobites, just out of a kind of 
needcessit}^, that he might belang to some side or other. He 
had nae ill-will to the Whig bodies, and liked little to see the 
blude rin, though, being obliged to_ follow Sir Robert in hunt- 
ing and hosting, watching and warding, he saw muckle mischief, 
and maybe did some, that he couldna avoid. 

Now Steenie was a kind of favourite with his master, and 
kenn’d a’ the folks about the castle, and was often sent for to 
play the pipes when they were at their merriment. Auid Dougal 
MacCaUum, the butler, that had followed Sir Robert through 
glide and ill, thick and thin, pool and stream, was specially 
fond of the pipes, and aye gae my gudesire his gude word wi’ 
the laird j for Dougal could turn his master round his finger. 

Weel, round came the Revolution, and it had like to have 
broken the hearts baith of Dougal and his master. But the 
change was not a’thegither sae great as they feared, and other 
follr thought for. The Whigs made an unco crawing what they 
wad do with their auld enemies, and in special wi’ Sir Robert 
Redgauntlet. But there were ower mony great folks dipped in 
the same doings to mak a spick and span new warld. So 
Parliament passed it a’ ower easy ; and Sir Robert, bating that 
he was held to hunting foxes inst^d of Covenanters, remained 
just the man he was. His revel was as loud, and his hall as 
weel lighted, as ever it had been, though maybe he lacked the 
fines of the Nonconformists, that used to come to stock his 
larder and cellar ; for it is certain he began to be keener about 
the rents than his tenants used "to find him before, and they 
behoved to be prompt to the rent-day, or else the laird wasna 
pleased. And he was sic an awsome body that naebody cared 
to anger him for the oaths he swore, and the rage that he 
used to get into, and the looks that he put on, made men 
sometimes think him a de-sal incarnate.^ 

Weel, my gudesire was nae manager — no that he was a very 
great misguider — but he hadna the saving gift, and he got twa 
terms’ rent in arrear. He got the first brash at Whitsunday 
put ower vn’ fair word and piping ; but when Martinmas came, 
there was a summons from the grund-officer to come wi’ the 
rent on a day preceese, or else Steenie behoved to flit. Sair 


^ See WUliain III. and the Covenanters. Note 16. 
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wark lie had to get the siller ; but he was weel-freended, aud 
at last he got the haill scraped thegither — a thousand merks ; 
the maist of it was from a neighbour they ca’d Laurie Lapraik 
— a sly tod. Laurie had walth o’ gear — could hunt the 
hound and rin wi’ the hare — and be Whig or Tory, saunt or 
sinner, as the wind stood. He was a professor in this Revolu- 
tion warld ; but he liked an orra sough of this warld, and 
a tune on the pipes weel aneugh at a bye-time ; and abune a’, he 
thought he had gude security for the siller he lent my gudesire 
OAver the stocking at Primrose Knowe. 

AiA^ay trots m}'- gudesire to Redgauntlet Castle, Avi’ a heavy 
purse and a light heart, glad to be out of the laird’s danger. 
Weel, the first thing he learned at the castle was that Sir 
Robert had fretted himsell into a fit of the gout, because he did 
not appear before tAvelve o’clock. It wasna a’thegither for sake 
of the money, Dougal thought; but because he didna like to 
part Avi’ my gudesire aff the grund. Dougal Avas glad to ^ee 
Steenie, and brought him into the great oak parlour, and there 
sat the laird his leesome lane, excepting that he had beside him 
a great ill-favoured jackanape, that Avas a special pet of his — a 
cankered beast it Avas, and mony an iU-natured trick it played ; 
ill to please it was, and easily angered — ran about the haiU 
castle, chattering and yowling, and pinching and biting folk, 
especially before ill weather, or disturbances in the state. Sir 
Robert ca’d it Major Weir, after the warlock that was burnt 
and few folk liked either the name or the conditions of the 
creature — they thought there was something in it by ordinar — 
and my gudesire was not just easy in his mind when the door 
shut on him, and he saAv himself in the room wi’ naebody but 
the laird, Dougal MacOallum, and the major, a thing that 
hadna chanced to him before. 

Sir Robert sat, or, I should say, lay, in a great armed chair, 
wi’ his grand velvet gown, and his feet on a cradle ; for he had 
baith gout and gravel, and his face looked as gash and ghastly 
as Satan’s. Major Weir sat opposite to him, in a red laced 
coat, and the laird’s wig on his head ; and aye as Sir Robert 
girned wi’ pain, the jackanape girned too, like a sheep’s-head 
between a pair of tangs — an ill-faured, fearsome couple they 
were. The laird’s buff-coat was hung on a pin behind him, and 
his broadsword and his pistols within reach ; for he keepit up 
the auld fashion of having the weapons ready, and a horse 
saddled day and night, just as he used to do when he was able 

1 A celebrated wizard, executed [1670] at Edinburgh for sorcery and 
other crimes. 
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to loop on horseback, and awaj'^ after ony of the Hill-folk he 
could get speerings of. Some said it was for fear of the Whigs 
taking vengeance, but I judge it was just his auld custom — he 
wasna gien to fear onything. The rental-book, m’ its black 
cover and brass clasps, was lying beside him ; and a book of 
SGuldttddry sangs was put betwixt the leaves, to keep it open at 
the place where it bore evidence against the goodman of Prim- 
rose Knowe, as behind the hand with his mails and duties. 
Sir Robert gave my gudesire a look as if he would have 
withered his heart in his bosom. Ye maun ken he had a way of 
bending his brows that men saw the visible mark of a horse-shoe 
in his forehead, deep-dinted, as if it had been stamped there. 

‘ Are ye come light-handed, ye son of a toom whistle ? ’ said 
Sir Robert. ‘ Zounds ! if you are ’ 

My gudesire, with as gude a countenance as he could put 
on, made a leg, and placed the bag of money on the table wi’ 
a dash, Hke a man that does something clever. The laird drew 
it to him hastily. ‘ Is it aU here, Steenie, man 1 

‘Your honour will find it right,’ said my gudesire. 

‘Here, Dougal,’ said the laird, ‘gie Steenie a tass of brandy 
downstairs, tUl I count the siller and write the receipt.’ 

But they werena weel out of the room when Sir Robert gied 
a yelloch that garr’d the castle rock. Back ran Dougal — in 
flew the hvery-men — yell on yeU gied the laird, ilk ane mair 
awfu’ than the ither. My gudesire knew not whether to stand 
or flee, but he ventured back into the parlour, where a’ was 
gaun hirdie-girdie — naebody to say ‘come in’ or ‘gae out.’ 
Terribly the laird roared for cauld water to his feet, and wine 
to cool his throat ; and ‘ Hell, hell, hell, and its flames,’ was aye 
the word in his mouth. They brought him water, and when 
they plunged his swoln feet into the tub, he cried out it was 
burning ; and folk say that it did bubble and sparkle like a 
seething cauldron. He flung the cup at Dougal’s head, and 
said he had given him blood instead of burgundy ; and, sure 
aneugh, the lass washed clotted blood aff the carpet the neist 
day. The jackanape they ca’d Major Weir, it jibbered and 
cried as if it was mocking its master. My gudesire’s head was 
like to turn : he forgot baith siller and receipt, and downstairs 
he banged ; but as he ran, the shrieks came faint and fainter ; 
there was a deep-drawn shivering groan, and word gaed through 
the castle that the laird was dead. 

Weel, away came my gudesire wi’ his finger in his mouth, 
and bis best hope was that Dougal had seen the money-bag, 
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and heard the laird speak of -writing the receipt. The young 
laird, now Sir John, came from Edinburgh to see things put to 
rights. Sir John and his father never gree’d _weel. Sir John 
had been bred an advocate, and afterwards sat in the last Scots 
Parliament and voted for the Union, _ haying gotten, it was 
thought, a rug of the compensations ; if his father could have 
come out of his grave he would have brained him for it on his 
awn hearthstane. Some thought it was easier counting with 
theauld rough knight than the fair-spoken young ane — but 
mair of that anon. 

Dougal MacCalium, poor body, neither grat nor ^aned, but 
gaed about the house looking like a corpse, but directing, as 
was his duty, a’ the order of the grand funeral. Now, Dougal 
looked aye waur and waur when night was coming, and was 
aye the last to gang to his bed, whilk was in a little round just' 
opposite the chamber of dais, whilk his master occupied whde 
he was living, and where he now lay in state, as they ca’d it, 
weel-a-day ! The night before the funeral, Dougal could keep 
his awn counsel nae langer : he came doun with his proud 
spirit, and feirly asked ardd Hutcheon to sit in his room with 
him for an hour. When they were in the round, Dougal took 
ae tass of brandy to himsell and gave another to Hutcheon, 
and vdshed him all health and lang hfe, and said that, for him- 
seU, he wasna lang for this world ; for that, every night since 
»Sir Robert’s death his silver call had sounded from the state 
chamber, just as it used to do at nights in his lifetime, to call 
Dougal to help to turn him in his bed. Dougal said that, 
being alone with the dead on that floor of the tower (for nae- 
body cared to wake Sir Robert Ptedgauntlet like another corpse), 
he had never daured to answer the call, but that now his con- 
science checked him for_ neglecting his duty; for, ‘though 
death breaks service,’ said klacCallum, ‘it shall never break 
my service to Sir Robert ; and I will answer his next whistle, 
so be you vdll stand by me, Hutcheon.’ 

Hutcheon had nae will to the wark, but he had stood by - 
Dougal in battle and broil, and he wad not fail him at this 
pinch ; so doivn the carles sat ower a stoup of brandy, and 
Hutcheon, who was something of a clerk, would have read a 
chapter of the Bible ; but Dougal would hear naething but a 
of Davie Lindsay, whilk was the waur preparation. 

>V hen midnight came, and the house was quiet as the grave, 
•rcy silver whistle sounded as sharp and shrill as 

if .-ir Robert was blowing it, and up gat the twa auld sen^mg- 
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' i - 

iii'.iier, 

Sir John. ‘Ye to-ok a receird then, doubtless, Stephen, and 
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to any living soul of them his purpose of paying his rent. Ae 
quean had noticed something under his arm, but she took it 
for the pipes. 

Sir John Redgauiitlet ordered the servants out of the room, 
and then said to m}' gudesire, ‘ No'^r, Steenie, ye see you have 
fair play j and, as 1 have little doubt ye ken better vrhere to 
find the siUer than ony other body, I beg, in fair terms, and for 
your oAvn sake, that you 'svill end this fasherie ; for, Stephen, 
ye maim paj" or flit.’ 

‘The Lord forgie your opinion,’ said Stephen, driven almost 
to his -svit’s end — ‘ 1 am an honest man.’ 

‘So am I, Stephen,’ said his honour; ‘and so are aU the 
folks ill the house, I hope. But if there be a knave amongst 
us, it must .be he that teUs the story he cannot prove.’ He 
paused, and then added, mair sternly, ‘If I understand 3 mur 
trick, sir, you want to take advantage of some malicious reports 
concerning things in this family, and particularly respecting 
my father’s sudden death, thereby to cheat me out of the 
money, and perhaps take away my character, by insinuating 
that 1 have received the rent 1 am demanding. Where do you 
suppose this money to be ? I insist upon knowing.’ 

My gudesire saw everj^thing look sae muckle against him 
that he grew nearly desperate ; however, he shifted from one 
foot to another, looked to evei^”- corner of the room, and made 
no answer, 

‘ Speak out, sirrah,’ said the lair A assuming a look of his 
father’s — a very particular ane, which he had w’hen he was 
angry ; it seemed as if the wrinkles of his fi-oivn made that 
selfsame fearful shape of a horse’s shoe in the middle of his 
brow — ‘ speak out, sir ! I will know 3 '-our thoughts. Do 3 mu 
suppose that I have this mone 3 '^ ? 

‘ Far be it frae me to say so,’ said Stephen. _ 

‘Do you charge any of my people with having taken it % ’ 

‘ I wad be laith to charge them that may be innocent,’ said 
my gudesire ; ‘ and if there be any one that is guilty, I have 

nae proof.’ . 

‘Somewhere the money must be, if there is a word of truth 
in 3 mur story,’ said Sir John ; ‘ I ask where you think it is, 
and demand a correct answer ? ’ , . 

‘In hell, if you w^7Zhave my thoughts of it, said my gude- 
sire, driven to extremity — ‘in hell ! with your father, his 
jaclmnape, and his silver whistle.’ 

Down the stairs he ran, for the parlour was hae place for 
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liiTn after sncli a -yrord, and lie heard the laird swearmg blood 
and rronnds behind him, as fast as ever did Sir Robert, and 
roaring for the badie and the baron-officer._ ^ i 

A^vay rode my gudesire to his chief creditor, him they d 
Laurie Lapraik, to try if he could make onything out of him; 
but "when he tanld his stor}'^, he got but the vrarst word in his 
wame — thief, beggar, and djwour were the saftest terms; and 
to the boot of these hard terms, Laurie brought up the auld 
story of his dipping his hand in the blood of God’s saunts, 
just as if a tenant could have helped riding with the laird, 
and that a laird like Sir Piobert Redgauntlek My gudesire 
was by this time far beyond the bounds of patience, and while 
he and Laurie were at deil speed the liars, he was wanchancie 
aneugh to abuse Lapraik’s doctrine as weel as the man, and 
said things that garr’d folks’ flesh grue that heard them ; 
he wasna just himsell, and he had lived wi’ a wild set in his 
day. 

At last they parted, and my gudesire was to ride hame 
through the wood of Pitmurkie, that is a’ fou of black firs, as 
they say. 1 ken the wood, but the firs may be black or white 
for what I can tell. At the entry of the wood there is a wild 
common, and on the edge of the common a little lonely change- 
house, that was keepit then by a*hostler-wife — they suld hae 
ca’d her Tibbie Paw — and there puir Steenie cried for_a 
mutchkm of brandy, for he had had no refi'eshment the haiU 
day. Tibbie was earnest wi’ him to take a bite o’ meat, but 
he couldna th in k o’t, nor would he take his foot out of the 
stirrup, and took off the brandy wholely at twa draughts, and 
named a toast at each — the fir-st was, the memory of Sir 
Robert Redgauntlet, and might he never lie quiet in his grave 
till he had righted his poor bond-tenant ; and the second was, 
a health to hlan’s Enemy, if he would but get him back the 
pock of siller, or tell him what came o’t, for he saw the haill 
world was like to regard him as a thief and a cheat, and he 
took that waur than even the ruin of his house and hauld. 

On he rode, little caring where. It was a dark night 
turned, and the trees made it, yet darker, and he let the beast 
take its ain road through the wood ; when, all of a sudden, 
from tired and wearied that it was before, the nag began to 
.spring, and flee, and stend, that my gudesire could hardly keep 
the sadfRe; upon the whilk, a horseman, suddenly riding up 
beside him, s^id, ‘ That ’s a mettle beast of yours, Ireend ; will 
you sell him 1 So saying, he touched the horse’s neck with 
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Ills riding-wand, and it fell into its auld heigh-ho of a stumbling 
trot. ‘ But his spunk ’s soon out of him, I think,’ continued 
the stranger, ‘and that is like mony a man’s courage, that 
thinks he wad do great things till he come to the proof’ 

_My gudesire scarce listened to this, but spurred his horse, 
with ‘ Gude e’en to you, iteend.’ 

But it ’s like the stranger was ane that doesna lightly yield 
his point ; for, ride as Steenie liked, he was aye beside him at 
the selfsame pace. At last my gudesire, Steenie Steenson, ^ew 
half angry, and, to say the truth, half feared. 

‘ What is it that ye want %vith me, freend 1 ’ he said. ‘ If 
ye he a robber, I have nae money; if ye be a leal man, 
wanting company, I have nae heart to mirth or speaking ; and 
if ye want to ken the road, I scarce ken it my sell.’ 

‘If 3 ’’ou will teU me your grief,’ said the stranger, ‘I am one 
that, though I have been sair misca’d in the world, am the 
only hand for helping my freends.’ 

So my gudesire, to ease his ain heart, mair than from any 
hope of help, told him the story from beginning to end. 

‘It’s a hard pinch,’ said the stranger; ‘but I think I can 
help you.’ 

‘ If you could lend the money, sir, and take a lang day — I 
ken nae other help on earth,’ said my gudesire. ^ 

‘ But there may be some under the earth,’ said the stranger. 

‘ Come, I ’ll be frank wi’ you ; I could lend you the money on 
bond, but you would maybe scruple my terms. Now, I can 
tell you that your auld laird is disturbed iu his grave by your 
curses, and the wailing of your family, and if ye daur venture 
to go to see him, he will give you the receipt.’ _ 

gudesire’s hair stood on end at this proposal, but 
he thought his companion might be some humoursome chield 
that was trying to frighten him, and might end with lending 
him the money. Besides, he was bauld wi’ brandj^, and desper- 
ate wi’ distress ; and he said he had courage to go to the gate 
of hell, and a step farther, for that receipt. 

The stranger laughed. 

Weel, they rode on through the thickest of the wood, when, 
all of a sudden, the horse stopped at the door of a great house ; 
and, but that he Icnew the jdace was • ten miles off, mj’’ father 
would have thought he was at Bedgauntlet Castle. They rode 
into the outer courtyard, through the muckle faulding yetts, 
and aneath the auld portcuUis; and the whole front of the 
house was lighted, and there were pipes and fiddles, and as 
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much dancing and deray within as used to bo in Sir Robert’s 
house at Pace and Yule, and such higli seasons. _ ’J’hey lap off, 
and my gudesire, as seemed to l)im, fastened his horse to the 
very ring he bad tied him to that morning, when he gaed to 
wait on the young Sir John. 

‘ God ! ’ said my gudesire, ‘ if Sir Robert’s death be but a 
dream ! ’ 

He knocked at the ha’ door just as he was wont, and his 
auld acquaintance, Dougal MacCallum, just after his wont, too, 
came to open the door, and said, ‘ Pii)er Steenie, are ye there, 
lad 1 Sir Robert has been cr3dng for j'^ou.’ 

My gudesire was like a man in a dream ; he looked for the 
stranger, but he was gaue for the time. At last he just tried 
to saj'’, ‘ Ha ! Dougal Driveower, are ye living ? I thought ye 
had been dead.’ 

‘Never fash yoursell wi’ me,’ said Dougal, ‘but look to your- 
sell ; and see ye tak naething frae onybody here, neither meat, 
drink, or siller, except just the receipt that is your ain,’ 

So saying, he led the way out through halls and trances that 
were weel kenn’d to my gudesire, and into the auld oak parlour ; 
and there was as much singing of profane sangs, and birling of 
red Avine, and speaking blasphemy and sculduddry, as had ever 
been in Redgauntlet Castle when it was at the blji^hest. 

But, Lord take us in keeping ! what a set of ghastly revellers 
they were that sat round that table ! My gudesire kenn’d mony 
that had long before gane to their place, for often had he piped 
to the most part in the hall of Redgauntlet. There was the 
fierce Middleton, and the dissolute Rothes, and the crafty 
Laudpdale ; and Dalyell, with his bald head and a beard to 
his girdle ; and Earlshall, with Cameron’s blude on his hand ; 
and "wild Bonshaw, that tied blessed Mr. Cargill’s limbs till 
the^ blude sprung ; and Dumbarton Douglas, the twice-turned 
traitor baith to country and king. There was the Bluidy Ad- 
vocate MacKenyie, who, for his worldly "wit and wisdom, had 
been to the rest as a- god. And there was Claverhouse, as 
beautifiil as when he lived, with his long, dark, curled locks, 
streaming down over his laced buff-coat, and his left-hand 
always on his right spule-blade, to hide the wound that the 
SI bull^et had made. ^ He sat apart from them all, and 
lookea at them with a melancholy, haughty countenance ; while 
the rest hallooed, and sung, and laughed, that the room rang. 
mt their sm iles were fearfully contorted from time to time; 

’ See Persecutors of the Covenanters. Note 17 . 
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and their laughter passed into such wild sounds as made my 
gudesire’s very nails grow blue, and chiUed the marrow in his 
banes. 

They that waited at the table were just the wicked serving- 
men and troopers that had done their work and cruel bidding 
on earth. There was the Lang Lad of the Nethertown, that 
helped to take Argjde ; and the bishop’s summoner, that they 
.called the Deil’s Rattle-bag ; and the -wicked guardsmen, in 
their laced coats j and the savage Highland Amorites, -that 
shed blood like water ; and mony a proud ser-^ing-man, haughty 
of heart and bloody of hand, cringing to the rich, and maki-ng 
them wickeder than they would be ; grinding the poor to 
powder, when the rich had broken them to fragments. And 
mony, mony mair were coming and ganging, a’ as busy in 
their vocation as if they had been ahve. 

Sir Robert Redgauntlet, in the midst of a’ this fearful riot, 
cried, -wi’ a voice like thunder, on Steenie Piper to come to the 
board-head where he was sitting, his legs stretched out before 
him, and swathed up -with flamiel, "with his holster pistols aside 
him, whRe the great broadsword rested against his chair, just as 
my gudesire had seen him the last time upon earth — the very 
cushion for the jackanape was close to him, but the creature 
itsell was not there ; it wasna its hour, it ’s likely ; for he heard 
them say as he came forward,_‘Is not the major come yet?’ 
And another answered, ‘The jackanape will be here betimes 
the morn.’ And when my gudesire^ came forward. Sir Robert, 
or his ghaist, or the deevil in his likeness, said, ‘‘W'eel, piper, 
hae ye settled wi’ my son for the year’s rent ? ’ 

With much ado my father gat breath to say that Sir John 
would not settle without his honour’s receipt. 

‘Ye shah hae that for a tune of the pipes, Steenie,’ said 
the appearance of Sir Robert. ‘Play us up, “Weel hoddled, 
Luckie.” ’ 

Now this was a tune my gudesire learned frae a warlock, 
that heard it when they were worshipping Satan at their 
meetings, and my gudesire had sometimes played it at the 
ranting suppers in Redgauntlet Castle, but never very will- 
ingly; and now he grew cauld at the veiy name of it, and 
said, for excuse, he hadna his pipes wi’ him. 

‘MacCaUum, ye limb of Beelzebub,’ said the fearfu’ Sir 
Robert, ‘bring Steenie the pipes that I am keeping for him ! ’ 

MacOallum brought a pair of pipes might have served the 
piper of Ponald of the Isles. But he gave my gudesire a nudge 
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as lie offered them ; and looking secretly and closely, Steenie 
saw that the chanter was of steel, and heated to a white heat ; 
so he had fair warning not to trust his fingers ivith it. So he 
excused himself again, and said he was faint and frightened, 
and had not wind aneugh to fill the bag. 

‘ Then ye maun e8.t and drink, Steenie,’ said the figure; ‘for 
we do little else here ; and it ’s ill speaking between a fou man 
and a fasting.’ 

Row these were the very words that the bloody Earl of 
Douglas said to keep the king’s messenger in hand, while he 
cut the head off MacLellan of Bombie, at the Threave Castle,^ 
and that put Steenie mair and mair on his guard. So he 
spoke up like a man, and said he came neither to eat, or drink, 
or make minstrelsy, but simply for his ain — to ken what was 
come o’ the money he had paid, and to get a discharge for it ; 
and he was so stout-hearted b}'^ this time, that he charged Sir 
Robert for conscience’ sake (he had no power to say the holy 
name), and as he hoped for peace and rest, to spread no snares 
for him, but just to give him his ain. 

The appearance gnashed its teeth and laughed, but it took 
ffom a large pocket-book the receipt, and handed it to 
Steenie. ‘ There is your receipt, ye pitiful cur ; and for the 

money, my dog- whelp of a son may go look for it in the Cat’s 
Cradle. 


My gudesire uttered mony thanks, and was about to retire 
when Sir Robert roared aloud, ‘ Stop though, thou sack-doudling 
^ ^hore I am not done with thee. Heee we do 
^tnmg for nothing ; and you must return on this very day 
weivemonth to pay your master the homage that you owe me 
tor my protection.’ 

My ^Aher s tongue was loosed of a suddenty, and he said 
aloud, I refer mysell to God’s pleasure, and not to yours.’ 

He nad no sooner uttered the word than all was dark around 
mm, and he sunk on the earth with such a sudden shock, that 
ne lost both breath and- sense. 

. How lang Steenie lay there, he could not tell : but when he 
came to himsell, he was lying in the auld kirkyard of . Red- 
gauntlet parochme, just at the door of the famfiy aisle, and 

auld knight. Sir Robert, hanging over his 
•• • ^ deep morning fog on grass and gravestane 

fi^ietly Reside the 

minister s tw a cows. Steenie would have thought the whole 
" The reaaer is referred for particulars to Pitscottie's History of Scotland. 
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was a dream, but be bad tbe receipt in bis band, fairly -written 
and signed by tbe auld laird ; only tbe last letters of bis name 
were a little disorderly, -written like one seized with sudden 
pain. 

Sorely troubled in bis mind, be left that dreary place, rode 
tbrougb tbe mist to Redgauntlet Castle, and -with much ado be 
got speech of the laird. 

‘ Well, you dyvour bankrupt,’ was tbe first word, ‘ have you 
brought me my rent V 

‘ No,’ answered my gudesire, ‘ I have not ; but I have brought 
your honour Sir Robert’s receipt for it.’ 

‘ How, sirrah 1 Sir Robert’s receipt ! You told me be bad 
not given you one.’ ^ 

‘ Will your honour please to see if that bit line is right 1 ’ 

Sir JoW looked at every bne, and at every letter, -with much 
attention, and at last at tbe date, which my gudesire bad not 
observed — ‘ “ From my appointed place,” be read, “this twenty- 
fifth of November.” What 1 That is yesterday ! ViUain, thou 
must have gone to Hell for this ! ’ 

‘ I gotitftom your honour’s father ; whether he be in Heaven 
or HeU, I know not,’ said Steenie. 

/ 1 will delate you for a warlock to the pri-vy council ! ’ said 
Sir John. ‘ I will send you to your master, the devil, with the 
help of a -tar-barrel and a torch ! ’ 

‘ I intend to delate mysell to the presbytery,’ said Steenie, 

' and tell them all^ I have seen last night, whilk are things 
fitter for them to judge of than a borrel man like me.’ 

Sir John paused, composed himsell, and desired to hear the 
full history; and my gudesire told it him from point to 
point, as I have told it you — word for w'ord, neither more 
nor less. 

Sir John was silent again for a long time, and at last he 
said, very composedly, ‘Steenie, this story of yours concerns 
the honour of many a noble family besides mine ; and if it be 
a leasing-makmg, to keep yourself out of my danger, the least 
you can expect is to have a red-hot iron driven through your 
tongue, and that will be as bad as scan ding your fingers -with 
a red-hot chanter. . But yet it may be -true, Steenie ; and if the 
money cast up, I shall not know what to thinlc of it. But 
where shall we find the Cat’s Cradle? There are cats enough 
about the old house, but I think they kitten -without the 
ceremony of bed or cradle,’ 

‘We were best ask Hutcheon,’ said my gudesire ; ‘he kens 
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a’ tlie odd comers about as weel as — another serving-man that 
is novf gane, and that I vrad not like to name/ 

Avreel, Hutcbeon, when be vas asked, told them that a 
rainous turret, lang disused, next to the clock-house, only 
accessible by a laMer, for the opening vras on the outside, 
and far above the battlements, vras called of old the Cat’s 
Cradle. 

‘ There vrih I go immediately,’ said Sir John; and he took 
(vith vhat purpose, Heaven kens) one of his father’s^ pistols 
from the hall-table, where they had lain since the night he 
died, and hastened to the battlements. 

It was a dangerous place to climb, for the ladder was auld 
and frail, and wanted ane or,.twa rounds. However, up got Sir 
John, and entered at the turret door, where his body stopped 
the only little light that was in the bit turret. Something 
flees at him wi’ a vengeance, maist dang him back ower ; bang 
gaed the knight’s pistol, and Hutcheon, that held the ladder, 
and my gudesire that stood beside him, hears a loud skeUoch. 
A minute after, Sir John flings the body of the jackanape down 
to them, and cries that the siller is fiind, and that they should 
come up and help him. And there was the bag of siller sure 
aneugh, and mony orra things besides that had been missing 
for mony a day. And Sir John, when he had riped the turret 
week led my gudesire into the dining-parlour, and took him by 
the hand, and spoke kindly to him, and said he was sorry he 
should have doubted bis word, and that he would hereafter be 
a good master to him, to make amends. 

And now, Steenie,’ said Sir J ohn, ‘ although this vision of 
yours tends, on the whole, to my father’s credit, as an honest 
man, that he should, even after his death, desire to see justice 
done te a poor man Hke you, yet you are sensible that ill- 
dispositioned men might make bad constructions upon it, 
concerning his soul’s health. So, I think, we had better lay 
the haill dirdum on that ill-deedie creature. Major Weir, and 
^y naethmg about your dream in the wood of PitmurMe. 
lou had taken ower muckle brandy to be veiy certain about 
ony thing :anA Steenie, this receipt (his hand shook while he 
neld it out), it s but a queer kind of document, and we will do 
best, i think, to put it quietly in the fire.’ 

*Od,hut for as queer as it is, it’s a’ the voucher I have for 
my rent, said my gudesfre, who was afraid, it may be, of losing 
the benefit of Sir Robert s discharge. 

‘ I will bear the contents to your credit in the rental-boolc, 
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and give you a discharge under my omi hand/ said Sir John, 
‘ and that on the si)ot. i\jQd, Steenie, if you can hold your 
tongue about this matter, you shall sit, from this term down- 
vrard, at an easier rent.' 

‘ Mony thanks to your honour,’ said Steenie, rvho saw easily 
in wliat corner the wind was; * doubtless I will he conformable 
to aU your honour’s commands ; only I would nillingly speak 
wi’ some powerful minister on the subject, for I do not like 
the sort of soumons of appointment whilk your honour’s 
father ’ 

‘Do not call the phantom my father!’ said Sir John, inter- 
rupting him. 

‘ Weel, then, the thing that was so like him,’ said my 
gudesire ; ‘ he spoke of my coming back to him this time 
twelvemonth, and it’s a weight on my conscience.’ 

‘Aweel, then,’ said Sir John, ‘if you be so much distressed 
in mind, you may speak to our minister of the parish ; he is a 
douce man, regards the honour of our family, and the mair that 
he may look for some patron^e from me.’ 

Wi’ that my gudesire readily a^eed that the receipt should 
be burnt, and the laird threw it into the chimney with his ain 
hand. Bum it would not for them, though ; but away it flew 
up the lum, wi’ a lang train of sparks at its tail, and a hissing 
noise like a squib. 

My gudesire gaed down to the manse, and the minister, 
when he had heard the story, said it was his real opinion that, 
though my gudesire had gaen very far in tampering with 
dangerous matters, yet, as he had refused the devil’s arles (for 
such was the offer of meat and drink), and had refused to do 
homage by piping at his bidding, he hoped, that if he held a 
circumspect walk hereafter, Satan could take little advantage 
by what was come and gane. And, indeed, my gudesire, of his 
ain accord, lang forswore baith the pipes and the brandy; it 
was not even till the year was out, and the fatal day passed, 
that he would so much as take the fiddle, or drink usquebaugh 
or tippenny. 

Sir John made up his story about the jackanape as he liked 
himsell ; and some believe till this day there was no more in 
the inatter than the filching nature of the brute. Indeed, ye ’ll 
no hinder some to threap that it was nane o’ the Auld, Enemy 
that Dougal and my gudesire [Hutcheon] saw in the laird’s room, 
but only that wanchancie creature, the major, capering on the 
coffin ; and that, as to theblawing on the laird’s whistle that was 
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heard after he ^Yas dead, the filthy brute could do that as Yveel 
as the laird himsell, if no better. But Heaven Icens the truth, 
■w bilh first came out by the minister’s v?ife, after Sir John and 
her ain gudeman "were baith in the moulds. And then, my 
gudesire, wha was failed in his limbs, but not in his judgment 
or memory — at least nothing to speak of — was obliged to tell 
the real narrative to his fceends for the credit of his good name. 
He might else have been charged for a warlock^ 


The shades of evening were gro^ying thicker around us as 
my conductor finished his long narrative wnth this moral — ‘Ye 
see, birMe, it is nae chancy thing to tak a stranger traveller 
for a guide when ye are in an uncouth land.’ 

‘ I should not have made that inference,’ said I. ‘ Your 
grandfather’s adventure was fortunate for himself, Yvhom it 
saved from ruin and distress; and fortunate for his landlord 
also, whom it prevented from committing a gross act of 
injustice.’ 

‘Ay, but they had baith to sup the sauce o’t sooner or 
later,’ said Wandering Willie. ‘ What was fi'isted wasna for- 
given. Sir ^ J ohn died before he was much over threescore ; 
and it was just like of a moment’s illness. And for my gude- 
sire, though he departed in fulness of years, yet there was my 
fathm, a yauld man of forty-five, fell donm bet^vixt the stilts 
of his pleugh, and raise never again, and left nae bairn but me, 
a puir sightless, fatherless, motherless creature, could neither 
work nor want. Things gaed weel aneugh at first; for Sir 
Redwald Redgauntlet, the only son of Sir John, and the oye 
of auld Sir Robert, and, wae ’s me ! the last of the honourable 
house, took the farm off our hands, and brought me into his 
household to have care of me. He liked music, and I had the 
best teachers baith England and Scotland could gie me. JMony 
a merry year was^ I wi’ him ; but wae ’s me ! he gaed out with 

other pretty men in the Forty-five^ I ’ll say nae mair about 

it. My head never settled weel since I lost bim • and if I say 
another word about it, deil a bar will I have the heart to play 
night. Look out, my gentle chap,’ he resumed, in a 
different tone, ‘ye should see the lights in Brokenbum Glen by 
this time. 


1 See Excessive Lamentation. Note 18. 
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The Same to the Same 


Tam Lutcr was tlieir minstrel meet, 

Glide Lord as he could lance, 

He \)layed sac shrill and sang sae sweet, 

Tin Towsio took a trance. 

Anld Lightfoot there he did forleet, 

And counterfeited France ; 

He used himself as man disereet. 

And took up Morrice danse 

Sae loud, 

At Christ’s Kirk on the Green that day. 

Kikg James I. 

I CONTINUE to scribble a.t length, though the subject may 
seem some'W'hat deficient in interest. Let the grace of the 
narrative, therefore, and the concern we take in each other’s 
matters, make amends for its tenuity. We fools of fancy, who 
suffer ourselves, like Malvolio, to be cheated with our own 
visions, have, nevertheless, this advantage over the wise ones 
of the earth, that we have our whole stock of enjoyments under 
our own command, and can dish for ourselves an intellectual 
banquet with most moderate assistance fi:om external objects. 
It is, to be sure, something like the feast which the Barmecide 
served up to Alnaschar ; and we cannot be expected to get fat 
upon such diet. But then, neither is there' repletion nor 
nausea, which often succeed the grosser and more material 
revel. On the whole, I still pray, with the Ode to Castle- 
Building — 

Give me tky hope which sickens not the heart ; 

Give me thy -wealth which has no wings to fly ; 

Give me the hliss thy visions can impart ; 

Thy fiiendship give me, warm in poverty 1 

, And so, despite thy solemn smile and sapient shake of the 
head, I will go on pieldng such interest as I can out of my 
trivial adventures, even though that interest should be the 
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creation of my own fancy j nor will I cease to inflipfc on tli}' 
devoted eyes the labour of i)erusing the scrolls in which I shall 
record my namtive. 

My last broke off as we were on the point of descending into 
the glen at Brok-enbiirn by the dangerous track which 1 had 
&st travelled en croiip& behind a furious horseman, and was now 
again to brave under the precarious guidance of a blind man. 

It was now getting dark ; but this was no inconvenience to 
my guide, who moved on, as formcrl3% vith instinctive security 
of step, so that ive soon reached the bottom, and I could see 
lights twinkling in the cottage which had been my place of 
refuge on a former occasion. It was not thither, however, that 
our course was directed. We left the habitation of the Laird 
to the left, and turning down the brook, soon approached the 
small hamlet which had been erected at the mouth of the 
stream, probably on account of the convenience which it afforded 
as a harbour to the fishing-boats. A large low cottage, full in 
our front, seemed highly illuminated ; for the light not only 
glanced from everj'- windovr and aperture in its frail walls, but 
was even visible from rents and fractures in the roof, composed 
of tarred shingles, repaired in part by thatch and divot. 

While these appearances engaged my attention, that of my 
companion was attracted by a. regular succession of sounds, like 
a bouncing on the floor, mixed vdth a very faint noise of music, 
which Willie’s acute organs at once recognised and accounted 
for, while to me it was almost inaudible. The old man struck 
the earth with his staff in a ^dolent passion. ‘ The whoreson 
fisher rabble ! Thej’’ have brought another violer upon my 
walk ! They are such smuggling blackgnards, that they must 
run in their very music 3 but i’ll sort them waur than ony 
gauger in the country. »Stay — hark — it ’s no a fiddle neither ; 
it’s the pipe and tabor bastard, Simon of Sowport, frae the 
Eicol Forest 3 but I ’U pipe and tabor him ! Let me hae ance 
my left hand on his cravat, and ye shall see what my right will 
do. Come away^ chap — come away, gentle chap 3 nae time to 
be picking and waling your steps.’ And on he passed with 
long and determined strides, dragging me along with him. 

I was not quite easy in his company 3 for, now that his 
minstrel pride was hurt, the man had changed from the quiet, 
decorous, I might almost say re.spectable, person which he 
■ seemed while he told his tale into the appearance of a fierce,, 
brawling, dissolute stroller 3 so that when he entered the large 
huL where a great number of fishers, with their wives and 
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daugliters, ■were engaged in eating, drinldng, and dancing, I 
■svas some'wliat afraid that the impatient violence of my com- 
panion might procm-e us an indifferent reception. 

But the universal shout of -welcome ■with -which "Wandering 
Willie -was received — the hearty congratulations — the repeated 
‘ Here ’s t’ ye, Willie ! ’ — ‘ Whare hae ye been, ye blind deevil 1 ’ 
and the call upon him to pledge them — above all, the speed 
vnih. -which the obnoxious pipe and tabor were put to silence, 
gave the old man such effectual assurance of undiminished 
popularity and importance as at once put his jealousy to rest, 
and changed his tone of offended dignity into one better fitted 
to receive such cordial greetings. Young men and women 
crowded round to teU how much they were afiraid some mis- 
chance had detaiued him, and how two or three young fellows 
had set out in quest of hun. 

‘ It was nae mischance, praised he Heaven,’ said WiUie, 

‘ but the absence of the lazy loon Rob the Rambler, my com- 
rade, that didna come_ to meet me on the’ links ; but I hae 
gotten a braw consort in his stead, worth a dozen of him, the 
unhanged blackguard.’ 

‘ And wha is ’t.tou ’s gotten, W uUie, lad ? ’ said half a score of • 
voices, while all eyes were turned on your humble servant, who 
kept the best countenance^ he could, though not quite easy at 
becoming the centre to which aU eyes were poin-ted. 

‘I ken him by his hemmed cravat,’ said one fellow; ‘it’s 
Gril Hobson, the souple tailor firae Burgh. Ye are welcome to 
Scotland, ye prick-the-clout loon,’ he said, thrusting forth a paw 
much the colour of a badger’s back, and of most portentous 
dimensions. 

‘ Gil Hobson ! Gil whoreson ! ’ exclaimed Wandering Willie ; 
‘it’s a gentle chap that I judge to be an apprentice -wi’ auld 
Joshua Geddes to the Quaker trade.’ 

‘ What trade he’s that, man 1 ’ said he of the badger-coloured 
fist. 

‘Canting and Bung,’ said Willie, which produced a thunder- 
ing laugh; ‘but I am t^ching the callant a better trade, and 
that is feasting and fiddling.’ 

WiUie’s conduct in thus announcing something like my real 
character was contrary to compact ; and yet I was rather glad 
he did so, for the consequence of putting a trick upon these 
rude and ferocious men might, in case of discovery, have been ‘ 
dangerous -to us both, and I was at the same time delivered 
from the painful effort tc support a fictitious character. The 
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good’compan}^ except, perhaps one or two of the young women, 
whose loots expressed some desire for better acquaintance, 
gave themselves no farther trouble about me ; but, while the 
seniors resumed their places near an immense bowl, or rather 
reeking cauldron of brandy-punch, the younger arranged them- 
selves on the floor, and called loudly on 'Willie to strike up. 

With a brief caution to me to ‘ mind m)’ credit, for fishers 
have ears, though fish have none,’ Willie led off in capital 
style, and I followed, certainly not so as to disgrace my com- 
panion, who every now and then gave me a nod of apjiroba- 
tion. The dances were, of course, the Scottish jigs, and reels, 
and ‘twasome dances,’ with a strathspey or hornpipe for inter- 
lude ; and the want of grace, on the part of the performers, 
was amply supplied by truth of ear, vigour and decision of step, 
and the agility proper to the Northern performers. My_ own 
spirits rose irith the mirth around me, and with old Willie’s 
admirable execution, and frequent ‘weel dune, gentle chap, 
yeti’ an^ to confess the truth, I felt a great deal more 
pleasure in this rustic revel than I have done at the more 
formal balls and concerts in your famed city, to which I have 
sometimes made my way. Perhaps this was because I was a 
person of more importance to the presiding matron of Broken- 
bum-foot than I had the means of rendering myself to the far- 
Jhmed Miss Nickie iilurray, the patroness of your Edinburgh 
assemblies. The person I mean was a buxom dame of about 
thirty, her fingers loaded with many a silver ring, and three or 
four of gold ; her ankles liberally displayed firom under her 
numerous blue, white, and scarlet short petticoats, and attired 
in hose of the finest and whitest lamb’s-wool, which arose from 
shoes of SpanEh cordwain, fastened with silver bnckles. She 
took the lead in my &vour, and declared ‘that the hrave young 
gentleman should not weary himself to death wi’ playing, hut 
take the floor for a dance or twa.’ 

‘And what ’s to come of me, Dame Martin ? ’ said Wfllie. 

‘ Come o’ thee 1 ’ said the dame ; ‘ mischanter on the anld 
heard o’ ye I ye could play for twenty hours on end, and tire 
out the haill countryside wi’ dancing before ye laid down your 
how, saving for a hye-drink or the like o’ that,’ 

‘In troth, dame,’ answered 'W'illie, ‘ye are nae sae far 
wrang ; sae if my comrade is to take his dance, ye mann gie 
me my drink, and then boh it away like Madge of Middlebie.’ 

The drink was soon brought, hut while Willie was partaking 
of it, a party entered the hut, which arrested my attention 
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at ODce, and intercepted tlie intended gallantry with which I 
had proposed to present my hand to the fresh-coloured, well- 
made, white-ankled Thetis, who had obtained me manumission 
from my musical task. 

This was nothing less than the sudden appearance of the 
old woman whom the Laird had teimed ]\Iahel ; Cristal Nixon, 
his male attendant ; and the 3mung person who had said grace 
to us when I supped Anth him. 

This 3’oung person — Alan, thou art in thy way a hit of a 
conjurer — tms young person whom I did not describe, and 
whom you, for that Yer3^ reason, suspected was not an indifferent 
object to me — is, I am sony to say it, in Yer3' fact not so much 
so as in prudence she ought. I will not use the name of ‘ loYe ’ 
on this occasion ; for I haYe applied it too often to transient 
whims and fancies to escape 3'our satire, should I Yenture to 
apply it now. For it is a phrase, I must confess, which I haYe 
used — a romancer Avould say pro Wed — a little too often, con- 
sidering how few years haYe passed OA’-er my head. But seriously, 
the fair chaplain of Brokenbum has been often in m3’- head 
when she had no business -there ; and if this can give thee any 
clue for explaining my motives in lingering about the countr3'-, 
and assuming the character of "Willie’s companion, why, hang 
me, thou art welcome to make use of it — a permission for which 
thou need’st not thank me much, as thou worddst not have 
failed to assume it, whether it were given or no. 

Such being my feelings, conceive how they must have been 
excited when, like a be^m upon a cloud, I saw this uncommonly 
beautiful girl enter the apartment in which they were dancing ; 
not, however, -with the air of an equal, but that of a superior, 
come to grace with her presence the festival of her dependants! 
The old man and woman attended, with looks as sinister as hers 
were lovely, like "two of the worst winter months waiting upon 
the bright-eyed May. 

When she entered — wonder if thou -wilt — she wore a green 
mantle, such as thou hast described as the garb of thy fa;ir ' 
client, and confirmed what I had partly guessed from thy per- 
sonal description, that my chaplain and thy visitor were the 
same person. There was an alteration on her brow the instant 
she recognised me. She gave her cloak to her female attendant, 
and, after a momentary hesitation, as if uncertain whether to 
advance or retire, she walked into the room with digni-{y and 
composure, all rnaldng wa}^, the men unbonneting and the 
women courtesying respectfully, as she assumed a chair which 
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was reverently placed for her accommodation, apart from 
others. 

There_ was then a pause, until the hustling mistress of the 
ceremonies, with awkward but kindly courtesy, offered the 
young lady a glass of wine, which was at first declined, and at 
length only thus far accepted, that, bowing round to the festive 
company, the fair visitor wished them all health and mirth, 
and, just touching the brim with her lip, replaced it on the 
salver. There was another pause ; and 1 did not immediately 
recollect, confused as I was by this unexpected apparition, that 
it belcmged to me to break it. At length a murmur was heard 
around rne, being expected to exhibit — nay, to lead down the 

of the pre^dous conversation. 

Dell s in the fiddler lad,’ was muttered from more quarters 
befeeT’^ ' ^ thing as a shamefaced fid^er 

lo^^h a venerable triton, seconding his remonstrances 
witn a hearty thump on my shoulder, cried out, ‘ To the floor — 

waiting lassies are a’ 

rfiSJ fiom the elerated station wMoh con- 

rniTU my ideas as rapidly as I 

m?hnn^ instead of offering 

mLSe white-footed Thetis aforesaid, I Tenturously 

The '’f Grenn Mantle, 

at the iTtl^ °P®" ’'‘til astonishment 

Lonn^me 1 “A from the murmurs I heard 

offended, theVtondera"" But aferthV&H?'"'’’ 

she rrreathed Lr neck, and 

me like a nrinr’PQ*? ejscension, extended her hand towards 
me, nxe a pnneess gracing a squire of low deffree 

There is affectation in all this thnnrrhf T +/ii^ ' 'r A 
Green Mantle has horue true ^fdence H 

this nymph seems to do'^Lf-^'and^n ^am Y'V! 

semblance , of cloaks, stiU I am ?nterestPrf^''^Jf 

some ■ dem:ee worthv nf +ho f ^^^®rested to show myself m 
much sSanTJ^sLe . ThpX?" 

old Scots iiff iu whiph TTnir performed was the 

flgnre at La ’ Pique’s when Div oh ^ 

xia riques, vhen thy clumsy movements used to be 
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rebuked bj- raps over tlie knuckles with that great professor’s 
fiddlestick The choice of the tune was left to my comrade 
Willie, who, having finished his drink, feloniously struck up to 
the well-known and popular measure — 

JtleiTily danced the Quaker’s wife, 

And merrily danced the Quaker. 


An astounding laugh arose at my expense, and I should have 
been annihilated, but that the smile which mantled on the lip 
of my partner had a different expression fi-om that of ridicule, 
and seemed to sa}', ‘Do not take this to heart.’ And I did 
not, Alan. !My partner danced admirabty, and I like one who 
was determined, if outshone, which I could not help, not to be 
altogether thrown into the shade. 

I assure you our performance, as well as Willie’s music, 
deserved more polished spectators and auditors ; but we could 
not then have been greeted with such enthusiastic shouts of 
applause as attended while I handed my partner to her seat, 
and took my iilace by her side, as one who had a right to offer 
the attentions usual on such an occasion. She was visibly 
embarrassed, but I was determined not to observe her con- 
fusion, and to avail myself of the opportunity of learning 
whether this beautiful creature’s mind was worthy of the 
casket in which nature had lodged it. 

Nevertheless, however courageously I formed this resolution, 
you cannot but too well guess the difficulties I must needs 
have felt in carrying it into execution ; since want of habitual 
intercourse with the charmers of the other sex has rendered 
me a sheepish cur, only one grain less awkward than thyself. 
Then she was so very beautiful, and assumed an air of so much 
dignity, that I was like to fall under the fatal error of suppos- 
ing she should only be addressed with something very clever j 
and in the hasty racking which my brains underwent in this 
persuasion, not a single idea occurred that common sense did 
not reject as fustian on the one hand, or weary, flat, and stale 
triticism on the other. I felt as if my understanding were no 
longer my own, but was alternately under the dominion of 
Aldiborontiphoseophomio, and that of b's fiicetious fiiend Rig- 
dumfunmdos.^ How did 1 envy at that moment our fidend 
Jack Oliver, who produces with such happy complacence his 
fardel of small taUc, and who, as he never doubts his own 


1 jocular names, Ijy way of contrast, were given by Scott to tbe 

two brothers, .Tames and John Ballantj-ne (Laing). 
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powers of affording amusement, passes tliem current witli 
every pretty woman lie approaclies, and fills up the intervals 
of chat hy his complete acquaintance with the exercise of tlic 
fan, ^hQjlapn, and the other duties of the cavaliere scrvente. 
Some of these I attempted, hut I suppose it was awkwardly ; 
at least the Lady Greenmantle received them as a princess 
accepts the homage of a clown. 

Meantime the floor remained empty, and as the mirth of 
the good meeting was somewhat checked, I ventured, as a 
dernier ressort, to propose a minuet. She thanked me, and told 
me, haughtily enough, ‘ She was here to encourage the harmless 
P^^^sures of these good folks, hut was not disposed to make an 
^ of her own indifferent dancing for their amusement.’ 

She paused a moment, as if she exjiected me to suggest some- 
thing ; and as I remained silent and rebuked, she bowed her 
head more graciously, and said, ‘Not to affront you, liowever, a 
country dance, if you please.’ 

^hat an ass was I, Alan, not to have anticipated her 
wishes . Should I not have observed that the ill-favoured 
^ Cristal, had placed themselves on each side 

ot her seat, like the supporters of the royal arms ? The man, 
thick, short, _ shaggy, and hirsute, as the lion ; the female, 
skin-dned, tight-laced, long, lean, and hungry-faced, like the 
miicorn. i ought to have recollected that under the close 
mspec ion of two such watchful salvages our communica- 
lon, w lie in repose, could not have been easy: that the 
period ot dancing a minuet was not the verv^ choicest time for 

noise, the exercise, and the mazy 
fnrTTiPrl^TOo^a ^ dance, where the inexperienced per- 

still for a minute 
regular repose afforded by the 

fofa word L ^L"^^''? VossMe openings 

ohsCT^tion ^ ^''it^out being liable to 

led down, when an opportunity of the kind 
modpqtv’ ‘ T+ 'o P^-Ttner said, with great gentleness and 

an pcnifni'n+ ^ P®rl^^P® ^ery proper in me to acknowledge 

Mr. L^rde Law r ^ ^ 

I V. ould have gone on in the false gallop of compliment, hut 
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she cut me short. ‘And wh}^,’ she said, ‘is Mr. Latimer here, 
and in disguise, or at least assuming an office unworthy of a 
man of education? I beg pardon,’ she continued j ‘I would 
not give you pain, but surely maffing an associate of a person 
of that description ’ , 

She looked towards my friend Willie, and was silent. I felt 
heartily ashamed of myself, and hastened to say it was an idle 
frolic, which want of occupation had suggested, and which I 
could not regret, since it had procured me the pleasure I at 
present enjoyed. 

Without seeming to notice my compliment, she took the 
next opportunity to say, ‘ Will Mr. Latimer permit a stranger 
who wishes him well to ask whether it is right that, at his 
active age, he should be in so fe,r void of occupation as to be 
ready to adopt low society for the sake of idle amusement ? ’ . 

‘You are severe, madam,’ I answered; ‘but I cannot thinlc 
myself degraded by mixing with any society where I meet ’ 

Here 1 stopped short, conscious that I was giving my answer 
an unhandsome turn. The argumentimi ad Jiominem, the last 
to which a polite man has recourse, may, however, be justified 
by circumstances, but seldom or never the argimentum ad 
foBminam. 

She filled up the blank herself which I had left. ‘Where 
you meet me, I suppose you would say? But the case is 
different. I am, Irom my unhappy fate, obliged to move by 
the will of others, and to be in places which I would by my 
o\m will gladly avoid. Besides, I am, except for these few 
minutes, no participator of the revels — a spectator only, and 
attended by my servants. Your situation is different; you 
are here by choice, the^ partaker and minister of the pleasures 
of a class below you in education, birth, and fortunes. If I 
speak harshly, Mr. Latimer,’ she added, with much sweetness 
of manner, ‘ I mean kindly.’ 

I was confounded by her speech, ‘ severe in youthful wisdom ’ • 
all of naive or lively, suitable to such a dialogue, vanished from 
my recollection, and I answered, with gravity like her own, ‘I 
am, indeed, better educated^ than these poor people ; but you. 
madam, whose kind admonition I am grateftil for, must know 
more of my condition than I do myself ; I dare not say I am 
their superior m birth, since I know nothing of my own or in 
fortunes, over which hangs an impenetrable cloud.’ ’ 

^ ‘ And why should your ignorance on these points drive you 
into low society and idle habits ? ’ answered my female monitor. 
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‘Is it manly to wait till fortune cast her hcjiunH upon you, 
when by exertion of your own energy you might distinguish 
yourself 1 Do not the pursuits of learning lie open to you — of 
manly ambition — of war ? But no — not of war, that has already 
cost j'-ou too dear.’ 

‘ I will be what you wish me to be,’ I replied with eager- 
ness. ‘You liave but to choose my path, ami yon .shall see if 
I do not pursue it with energ}', were it only because 3 'ou 
command me.’ 

‘Not because I command you,’ .said the maiden, ‘but be- 
cause reason, common sense, manhood, and, in one word, regard 
for your o^^^l safet}-, give the same counsel.’ 

‘At least pennit me to reply, that rc.a.son and sense never 
assumed a fairer form — of persuasion,’ I bastilj* added; for 
she turned from me, nor did she give me anotber opportunity 
of continuing what 1 bad to .say till the next pause of the 
dance, when, determined to hrin.^ our dialogue to a point, I 
said, ‘ You mentioned manhood also, madam, and, in the SJiine 
breath, personal danger. My ideas of manhood suggest that 
it is cowardice to retreat before dangers of a doubtful character. 
You, who appear to know so much of m}’' fortunes that I might 
call you m}'’^ guardian angel, tell me what these dangers are, 
that I may judge whether manhood calls on me to face or to 
fly them.’ 

She was evidently perplexed by this appeal. 

_ ‘ You make me pay dearly for acting as jmur humane ad- 
viser,’ she replied at last. ‘ I aclcnowledge an interest in jmur 
fate, and yet I dare not tell you whence it arises ; neither am 
I at liberty to say why, or from whom, you are in danger ; but 
it IS not less true that danger is near and imminent. Ask me 
^ more, but, for your own sake, begone from this country, 
-bis^here you are safe ; here you do but invite j'our fate.’ 

But am I doomed to bid thus farewell to almost the only 
human being who has showed an interest in my welfare ? Do 
not say so ; say that we shall meet again, and the hope shall 
be the leading star to regulate my course ! ’ ' 

more than probable,’ she said — ‘ much more than 
probable that we may never meet again. The help which I 
now render you is all that may be in my power ; it is such 
as 1 ^ould render to a blind man whom I mi ght observe ap- 
proaching the verge of a precipice; it ought to excite no sur- 
prfre, and requires no gratitude.’ 

So sajdng, she again turned from me, nor did she address 
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me until the dance vras on the point of ending, when she said, 
‘ Do not attempt t-o speak to or approach me again in the course 
of the night ; leave the company as soon as j'^ou can, hut not 
abruptly, and God he with you.’ 

I handed her to her seat, and did not quit the fair pahrf I 
held without expressing my feelings hy a gentle pressure. She 
coloured slightly, and withdrew her hand, but not angrily. See- 
ing the eyes of Cristal and Mabel sternly fixed on me, I bowed 
deeply, and withdrew from her ; my heart saddening, and my 
eyes becoming dim in spite of me, as the shifting crowd hid us 
feom each other. 

It was my intention to have crept back to my comrade 
Willie, and resumed my how with such spirit as I might, al- 
though at the moment I would have given half my income for 
an instant’s solitude. But my retreat was cut off hy Dame 
Martin with the frankness — if it is not an inconsistent phrase 
— of rustic coquetr}’-, that goes straight up to the point. 

‘Ay, lad, ye seem unco sune weary, to dance sae lightly? 
Better the nag that ambles a’ the day than him that makes a 
brattle for a mile, and then ’s dune wi’ the road.’ 

This was a fair challenge, and I could not decline accepting 
it. Besides, I could see Dame Martin was queen of the revels ; 
and so many were the rude and singular figures about me, that 
I was hy no means certain whether I might not need some pro- 
tection. I seized on her willing hand, and we took our places 
in the dance, where, if I did not acquit myself with all the 
accuracy of step and movement which I had before attempted, 
I at least came up to the expectations of my partner, who said, 
and almost swore, ‘ I Was prime at it ’ ; while, stimulated to her 
utmost exertions, she herself frisked like a kid, snapped her 
fimgers like castanets, whooped like a Bacchanal, and bounded 
from the floor like a tennis-hall — ay, till the colour of her 
garters was no particular mystery. She made the less secret 
of this, perhaps, that they were sky-blue, and fringed with 
silver. 

The time has been that this would have been special fun ; 
or rather, last night was the only time I can recoUect these 
four years when it would not have been so ; yet, at this mo- 
ment, I cannot tefl. you how I longed to he rid of Dame Martin. 
I almost wished she would sprain one of those ‘many- twin- 
kling ’ ankles, which served her so alertly ; and when, in the 
midst of her exuberant caprioling, I saw my former partner 
leaving the apartment, and with eyes, as I thought, turning 

TOIi. SVIII 9 
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towards me, tliis unwillingness to carry on the dance incr^sed 
to such a point, that I was almost about to feign a sprain or 
a, dislocation myself, in order to put an end to the performance. 
But there were around me scores of old women, aU. of whom 
Ihoked as if they might have some sovereign recipe for such 
an accident ; and, rememhering Gil Bias and his pretended dis- 
order in the robbers’ cavern, I thought it as wise to piay Dame 
Martin fair, and dance till she thought proper to dismiss me. 
What I did I resolved to do strenuously, and in the latter part 
of the exhibition I cut and sprang from the floor as high and 
as perpendicularly as Dame Martin herself; and received, I 
promise you, thunders of applause, for the common people al- 
ways prefer exertion and agility to grace. At length Dame 
Martin could dance no more, and, rejoicing at my release, I 
led her to a seat, and took the privilege of a partner to attend 
her. 

‘ Hegh, sirs,’ exclaimed Dame Martin, ‘ I am sair forfoughten ! 
Troth, callant, I think ye hae been amaist the death o’ me.’ 

I could only atone for the alleged ofience by fetching her 
some refreshment, of which she readily partook. 

‘I have been lucky in my partners,’ i said, ‘first that pretly 
young lady,^ and then you, klrs. Martin.’ 

‘Hout wi’ your fleeehing,’ said Dame Martin. ‘Gae wa— 
gae wa, lad ; dinna hlaw in folks’ lugs that gate ; me and Miss 
Lilias even’d thegither ! Na — na, lad ; od, she is maybe four 
or five years younger than the like o’ me — by and attour her 
gentle havings.’ 

‘ She is the Laird’s daughter 1 ’ said I, in as careless a tone of 
inquiry as I could assume. 

‘His daughter, man I Na — na, only his niece; and sib 
aneugh to him, I think.’ 

‘Ay, indeed,’ I replied; ‘I thought she had home his 
name?’ 

‘ She hears her ain name, and that ’s Lilias.’ 

‘ And has she no other name ? ’ asked I. 

‘ VY hat needs she another till she gets a gudeman 1 ’ answered 
^y Thetis, a little miffed perhaps — to use the women’s phrase 

xliEt I turned the conversation upon my former partner, 
rather than addressed it to herself 

There was a short pause, which was interrupted by Dame 
Martin ohsemng, ‘ They are standing up again.’ 

‘’^ue,’ said I, having no mind to renew my late violent 
capnole, ‘and I must go help old Willie.’ 
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Ere I could extricate myself, I heard poor Thetis address 
herself to a sort of merman in a jacket of seaman’s blue and 
a pair of trowsers (rrhose hand, by the way, she had rejected 
at an earlier part of the evening), and intimate that she was 
now disposed to take a trip. 

‘Trip away then, dearie,’ said the vindictive man of the 
waters, without offering his hand; ‘there,’ pointing to the 
floor, ‘ is a roomy berth for 3mu.’ 

Certain I had made one enemy, and perhaps two, I hastened 
to my original seat beside Willie, and began to handle my bow. 
But I co^d see that my conduct had made an unfavourable 
impression : the words, ‘flory conceited chap,’ ‘hafflins gentle,’ 
and at length the still more alarming epithet of ‘ spy,’ began 
to be buzzed about, and I was heartily glad when the apparition 
of Sam’s visage at the door, who was already possessed of and 
draining a can of iiunch, gave me assurance that my means 
of retreat were at hand. I intimated as much to Willie, who 
probably had heard more of the murmurs of the company than 
I had, for he whispered, ‘ Ay, ay — awa’ wi’ ye — ower lang here ; 
slide out canny — dinna let them see ye are on the tramp.’ 

I slipped half-a-guinea into the old man’s hand, who 
answered, ‘ Truts, pruts, nonsense ! but I’se no refuse, trust- 
ing ye can afford it. Awa’ wi’ ye ; and if onybody stops ye, 
cry on me.’ 

I glided, by his advice, along the room as if looking for a 
partner, joined Sam,' whom I disengaged with some difficulty 
•from his can, and we left the cottage together in a manner to 
attract the least possible observation. Th^e horses were tied in 
a neighbouring shed, and as the moon was up and I was now 
famihar -with the road, broken and complicated as it is, we 
soon reached the Shepherd’s Bush, where the old landlady was 
sitting up waiting for us, nnder some anxiety of mind, to 
account for which she did not hesitate to tell me that some 
folks had gone "to Brokenburn from her house or neighbouring 
'to'wns that did not come so safe back again. ‘Wandering 
Willie,’ she said, ‘ was doubtless a kind of protection.’ , 

Here Willie’s "svife, who was smoking in the chimney-corner, 
took up the praises of her ‘hinnie,’ as she called him, and 
endeavoured "to awaken my generosity afresh, by describing the 
dangers from which, as she was pleased to allege, her husband’s 
countenance had assuredly been the means of preserving me. 

was not, however, to be fooled out of more money at this 
time, and went to bed in haste, full of various cogitations. 
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'I iiave since spent a couple of days betwixt Mount Sharon 
and this place, and betwixt reading, writing to thee this 
momentous history, forming plans for seeing the lovely Lilias, 
and — partly, I think, for the sake of contradiction — angling 
a little in spite of J oshua’s scruples, though I am rather liking 
the amusement better as I begin to have some success in it. 

And now, my dearest Alan, you are in full possession of my 
secret — let me as frankly into the recesses of your bosom. 
How do you feel towards this fair ignis fatuus, this lily of the 
desert % Tell me honestly ; for however the recollection of her 
may haunt my own mind, my love for Alan Fairford suipasses 
the love of woman. I know, too, that when you do love it will 
be to 

Love once and love no more. 


A deep consuming passion, once kindled in a breast so steady 
as yours, would never be extinguished but with life. I am of 
another and^ more volatile temper, and though I shall open 
your next with a trembling hand and uncertain heart, yet let 
it bring a frank confession that this fair uMmown has made 
a deeper impression on your gravity than 3’-ou reckoned for, and 
you see I can tear^ the arrow from my own woundj barb 
and all. In the meantime, though I have formed schemes 
once more to see her, I wiU, you may rely on it, take no step 
them into practice. I have refrained from this 
nitnerto, and I give you my word of honour I shall continue to 
do so ; yet why should you need any further assurance from 
one who is so entirely yours as D. L. 


^ be on thorns till I receive your answer. I 
r . re-T^d your letter, and cannot for my soul discover 
what your real senfaments are. Sometimes I think you write 

Pnf sometimes I think that 4imot be. 

rut me at ease as soon as possible. 



LETTER XIII 

Alan Fairford to Darsie Latimer 

I WEITE on the instant, as yon _ direct ; and in a tragi- 
comic humour, for I have a tear in my eye and a smile on 
my cheek. Dearest Darsie, sure never a being but your- 
self could he so generous — sure never a being but yourself 
coid be so absurd ! I remember when you were a boy you 
wished to make your fine new whip a present to old Aunt 
Penrgy, merely because she admired it ; and now, with like un- 
reflecting and unappropriate liberality, you would resign your 
beloved to a smoke-dried young sophister, who cares not one of 
the hairs which it is bis occupation to split for all the daughters 
of Eve. I in love with your Lilias — your OTeen-mantle — your 
unknown enchantress I why I scarce saw her for five minutes, 
and even then only the tip of her chin was distinctly visible. 
She was well made, and the tip of her chin was of a most prom- 
ising cast for the rest of the face ; hut, Heaven save you ! she 
came upon business I and for a lawyer to fall in love with a 
pretty client on a single consultation would he as ivise as if 
he became enamoured of a particularly bright sunbeam which 
chanced for a moment to gild his bar- wig, I give j^u my word- 
I am heart-whole ; and, moreover, I assure j^u that, before I 
suffer a woman to sit near my heart’s core, I must see her full 
face, without mask or mantle, ay, and know a good deal of her 
mind into the bargain. So never fret yourself on my account, 
my kind and generous Darsie ; but, for your own sake, have a 
care, and let not an idle attachment, so lightly taken up, lead 
you into serious danger. 

On this subject I feel so apprehensive, that now when I am 
decorated with the honours of the gown, I should have aban- 
doned my career at the very starting to come to you, but for 
my father having contrived to clog my heels with fetters of a 
professional nature. I will tell you the matter at length, for 
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it is _ comical enougli ; and why should not you list to mj’’ 
juridical adventures, as well as I to those of your fiddling 
knight-errantry ? 

It was after dinner, and I was considering how I might best 
introduce to my father the private ■ resolution I had formed to 
set off for Dumfriesshire, or whether I had not better run away 
at once, and plead my excuse by letter, when, assuming the 
peculiar look with which he communicates any of his intentions 
respecting me that he suspects may not he altogether accept- 
able, ‘Alan,’ he said, ‘ye now wear a gown — ye have opened 
shop, as we would say of a more mechanical profession — and, 
doubtless, ye think the floor of the courts is strewed with 
guineas, and that ye have only to stoop down to gather them ? ’ 
‘I hope I am sensible, sir,’ I replied, ‘that I have some 
knowledge and practice to acquire, and must stoop for that in 
the first place.’ 

^ It is well said, answered my father ; and, always afraid to 
give too much encouragement, added — ‘very well said, if it be 
wen acted up to- Stoop to get knowledge and practice is the 
v^ word. Ye know very well, Alan, that, in the other faculty 
wim study the ars medendi, before the young doctor gets to the 
bedsides of palaces, he must, as they call it, walk the hospitals, 
Lazarus of his sores, before he be admitted to prescribe 

lor ^ives, when he has gout or indigestion ’ 

I am aware, sir, that " 

‘Whisht —do not interrupt the court. WelL also the 
cnirurgeons have an usefiil practice, by which they put their 
^prentices and tyrones to work upon senseless dead bodies, to 
w^ch, as they can do no good, so they certainly can do as little 

^ Same time the tyro, or apprentice, gains 
e:^enence, and becomes fit to whip off a leg or -arm from a 
hving subject as cleanly as ye would shce an onion.’ 

it Tint ^ sir,’ answered I ; ‘ and were 

It n^ ior a very particular engagement ’ 

a £Tnn?nrJ engagements; but whisht, there is 

^ interrupt the court ’ 

— itsaidwia aU filial duty 

rnanaupmpnf^nf Alan, because I have, doubtless, the 

Sf We 'i«P®'ience, wMlk my worthy 

£ vnni “® I “'■■y tMi* of airting 

> y stanter -, and so setting you up in practice, so 
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far as my small business or influence may go ; and, doubtless, 
Alan, that is a day whilk I hope may come round. But then, 
before I give, as the proverb hath it, “ ]\Iy own fish-guts to my 
own sea-maws,” 1 must, for the sake of my own character, be 
very sure that my sea-maw can pick them to some purpose. 
What say yeV 

‘ I am so far,’ answered I, ‘ from wishing to get early into 

practice, sir, that I would willingly bestow a few days ’ 

‘ In farther stud}^, ye would say, Alan. But that is not the 
way either ; ye must walk the hospitals — ye must cure Lazarus 
— ye must cut and carve on a departed subjeet, to show your 
sMlL’ 

‘ I am sure,’ I replied, ‘ I will undertake the cause of any 
poor man with pleasure, and bestow as much pains upon it as if 

it were a duke’s ; but for the next two or three days ’ 

‘They must be devoted to close study, Alan — very close 
study indeed; for ye must stand primed for a hearing, zn 
presentia dominorum, upon Tuesday next.’ 

‘ I, sir ! ’ I replied in astonishment. ‘ I have not opened my 
mouth in the Outer House yet 1 ’ 

‘ Never mind the Court of the Gentiles, man,’ said my father ; 
‘ we win have you in to the sanctuary at once — overshoes, over 
boots.’ 

‘But, sir, I should really spoil any cause thrust on me so 
hastily.’ 

‘ Ye cannot spoil it, Alan,’ said my father, rubbing his hands 
with much complacency ; ‘ that is the very cream of the busi- 
ness, man : it is just, as I said before, a subject upon whilk all 
the tyrones have been trying their whittles for fifteen years, 
and as there have been about ten or a dozen agents concerned, 
and each took his own way, the case is come to that pass that 
Stair or Axniston could not mend it. And I do not think even 
you, Alan, can do it much harm ; ye may get credit by it, but 
ye can lose none.’ 

‘ And pray what is the name of my happy client, sir 1 ’ said 
I, xmgraciously enough, I believe. 

‘It is a well-known name in the Parliament House,’ replied 
my father. ‘ To say the truth, I expect him every moment ; it 
is Peter Peebles.’ ^ 

‘Peter Peebles!’ exclaimed I, in astonishment; ‘he is an 
insane beggar, as poor as Job and as mad as a March hare I ’ 
‘He has been pleaing in the court for fifteen years,’ said 


* See Note 19. 
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iny father, in a tone of conniiiHcration, v.liir-li f^eemefl 3 o aclcnnwl- 
edge that tluR fact was ent)ug]i to account, for tlic poor iriau’s 
condition both in mind and circumstances, 

‘Besides, sir,’ 1 added, ‘lie is on tlio poor’s roll; and yon 
know there are advocates regularly a))])ointefl to manage those 

cases ; and for me to presume to interfere ’ 

‘ Whisht, Alan ! — never inteiTU})t the court ; all that is 
managed for ye like a tee’d ball (my father sometimes draw.s 
his similes from his once favourite game of golf). A'ou must 
know, Alan, that Peter’s cruise was to have been ojiened by 
young Dumtoustie — yc may ken the lad, a son of BumtouRlic 

of that Ilk, member of Parliament for the county of- , and 

a nephew of the laird’s younger brother, worthy 3 hord Bladder- 
skate, whilk ye are aware sounds as like being akin to a peat- 
ship^ and a shcrilfdom as a .sieve is sib to a riddle. Now, 
Saunders [Peter] Drudgeit, ni)' lord’s clerk, c.;imc to mo thi.s 
morning in the House, like anc bereft of his wit-s ; for it seems 
that young Dumtoustie is ane of the poor’s lawj'crs, and Peter 
Peebles’s process had been remitted to him of course. But so 
soon as the hare-brained goose saw the pokes — as, indeed, iVlan, 
they are none of the least — he took fright., called for his nag, 
lap on, and away to the country is he gone ; “ and so,” said 
Saunders, “ my lord is at his wit’s end wi’ ve.xation and shame, 
to see his nevoy break off the course at the very starting.” 
“ I ’U. tell you, Saunders,” said I, “ were I my lord, and a friend 
or lansman of mine should leave the town while the court was 
sitting, that kinsmaii, or be he what he liked, should never 
d^arken my door again.” And then, Alan, I thought to turn 
the hall our-oivn way ; and I said tliat you were a gey shatii 
birlae, just off the irons, and if it would oblige my lord, and so 
forth, you would open Peter’s cause on Tuesday, and make 
some handsome apology for the necessary absence of your 
Jeamed mend, and the loss which your client and the court 
had sustained, and so forth. Saunders lap at the proposition 
like a cock at a grossart ; for, he said, the only .chance was to 
get a new hand, that did not ken the charge he was taking 
him; for there was not a lad of two sessions’ standing 
that was not dead-sick of Peter Peebles and his cause ; and he 
advised me to break the matter gently to you at the first ; 
but i told him you were a good haim, Alan, and had no will 
and pleasure in these matters but mine.’ 


> Formerly, a lawyer, supposea to be under the peculiar natronnae of 
any particular judge, ^yas invidiously termed bis ‘ peal’ or ‘ pet.’ 
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Wliat could I sa}', Darsie, in answer to tliis arrangement, so 
ver 3 ' well meant — so very vexatious at tlie same time 1 To 
imitate tlie defection and flight of young Dumtoustie was at 
once to destroy my father’s hopes of me for ever ; nay, such is 
the keenness with which he regards all connected with his pro- 
fession, it might have been a step to breaking his heart. I was 
obliged, therefore,* to bow in sad acquiescence, when my father 
called to James "Wilkinson to bring the two bits of pokes be 
would find on his table. 

E.xit James, and presently re-enters, bending under the load 
of two huge leathern bags, full of papers to the brim, and 
labelled on the greasy backs with the magic impress of the 
clerks of court, and the title, ‘Peebles against Plainstanes.’ 
This huge mass -was deposited on the table, and my father, 
with no ordinar}' glee in his countenance, began to draw out 
the various bundles of papers, secured by none of your red tape 
or whipcord, but stout, substantial casts of tarred rope, such as 
might have held small craft at their moorings. 

I made a last and desperate effort to get rid of the impend- 
ing job. ‘ I am really a,fi:aid, sir, that this case seems so much 
complicated, and there is so little time to prepare, that we had 
better move the court to supersede it till next session.’ 

‘ How, sir ! how, Alan ! ’ said my father. ‘ Would you 
approbate and reprobate, sirl You have accepted the poor 
man’s cause, and if you have not his fee in your pocket, it is 
because he has none to give you ; and now^ would you appro- 
bate and reprobate in the same breath of your mouth 1 Think 
of your oath of office, Alan, and your duty' to your father, my 
dear boy.’ 

Once more, what could I sayl I saw, from my father’s 
hurried and alamed manner, that nothing could vex him so 
much as failing in the point he had determined to carry, and 
once more intimated my readiness to do my best, xmder every 
disadvantage. 

‘Well — well, _ my boy,’ said my father, ‘the Lord will make 
your days long in the_ land for the honour you have given to 
your father’s grey hairs. You may find wiser advisers, Alan, 
but none that can wish you better.’ 

^ My father, you know, does not usually give way to expres- 
sions of affection, and they are interesting in proportion to their 
rarity. My eyes began to fill at seeing his glisten; and my 
delight at having given him such sensible gratification would 
have been unmixed, but for the thoughts of you. These out 
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of the question, I could have grappled with the bags, had they 
been as large as corn-sacks. But. to turn what w;^ grave 
into farce, the door opened, and Wilkinson ushered in Peter 
Peebles. 

You must have seen this original, Barsie, who, like others 
in the same predicament, continues to haunt the courts of 
justice, where he has made shipwreck of time, means, and 
understanding. Such insane paupers have sometimes seemed 
to me to resemble wreclcs lying upon the shoals on the Good- 
win Sands, or in Yarmouth Roads, warning other vessels to 
keep aloof from the banks on which they have been lost ; or 
rather such ruined clients are like scarecrows and potatoe-bogles, 
distributed through the courts to scare away fools from the 
scene of litigation. 

The identical Peter wears a huge greatcoat, threadbare and 
patched itself, yet carefully so disposed and secured by what 
buttons remain, and many supplementary pins, as to conceal the 
still more infirm state of his under-garments. The shoes and 
stockings of a ploughman were, however, seen to meet at his 
knees with a pair of brownish, blackish breeches; a rusty- 
coloured handkerchief, that has been black in its day, sur- 
rounded his throat, and was an apology for linen. His hair, 
half grey, half black, escaped in elf-locks around a huge wig, 
made of tow, as it seemed to me, and so much shrunk, that it 
stood up on the very top of his head ; above which he plants, 
when covered, an immense cocked hat, which, lilje the chieftain’s 
banner jn an ancient battle, may be seen any sederunt day be- 
twixt nine and ten, high towering above all the fluctuating and 
changeful scene in the Outer House, where his eccentricities 
often make him the centre of a group of petulant and teazing 
boys, who exercise upon him every art of ingenious torture. 
His countenance, originally that of a portly, comely burgess, 
is now emaciated with poverty and anxiety, and rendered wild 
by an insane lightness about the eyes ; a withered and blighted 
sMn and complexion ; features begrimed with snuff, charged 
with the self-importance peculiar to insanity ; and a habit of 
perpetually speaking to liimself. Such was my unfortunate 
client ; and I must allow, Darsie, that my profession had need 
to do a great deal of good, if, as is much to be feared, it brings 
many indmduals to such a pass. 

After we had been, with a good deal of form, presented to 
each other, at which time I easily saw by my father’s manner 
, that he was desirous of supporting Peter’s character in my eyes 
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as much as circumstances would permit, ‘Alan,’ he said, ‘this 
is the gentleman who has agreed to accept of you as his council, 
in place of young Dumtoustie/ 

‘ Entirely out 6f favour to my old acquaintance your father/ 
said Peter, with a benign and patronising countenance — ‘ out of 
respect to your father, and my old intimacy with Lord Bladder- 
skate. Otherwise, by the Regiam Majestatem I I would have 
presented a petition and complaint against Daniel Dumtoustie, 
advocate, by name and surname — I would, by all the practiques ! 
I know the forms of process, and I am not to be trifled with.’ 

My father here interrupted my chent, and reminded him 
that there was a good deal of business to do, as he proposed to 
give the young counsel an outline of the state of the conjoined 
process, with a view to letting him into the merits of the cause, 
disencumbered from the points of fonq. ‘ I have made a short 
abbreviate, Mr. Peebles,’ said he ; ‘ having sat up late last 
night and employed much of this morning in wading through 
these papers, to save Alan some trouble, and I am now about 
to state the result.’ 

‘I will state it myself,’ said Peter, breaking in without 
• reverence upon his solicitor. 

‘No, by no means,’ said my father; ‘I am your agent for 
the time.’ 

‘ Mine eleventh in number,’ said Peter ; ‘ I have a new one 
every year ; I wish •! could get a new coat as regularly.’ 

‘ Your agent for the time,’ resumed my father ; ‘'and you, 
who, are acquainted with the forms, know that the client states 

the cause to the agent, the agent to the counsel ’ 

‘The counsel to the lord ordinary,’ continued Peter, once 
set a-going, Hke the peal of an alarm clock, ‘the ordinary to 
the Inner House, the president to the bench. It is just like 
the rope to the man, the man to the axe, the axe to the ox, the 

ox to the water, the water to the fire ’ 

‘ Hush,^ for Hea;ven’s sake, Mr. Peebles,’ said my father, 
cutting his recitation short; ‘time wears on, we must get to 
business; you must not mterrupt the court, you know. Hem 

— hem ! From this abbreviate it appears ’ 

‘Before you begin,’ said Peter Peebles, ‘I’ll thank you to 
order me a morsel of bread and cheese, or some cauld meat, or 
broth, or the lilce alimentary provision ; I was so anxious to see 
your son that I could not eat a mouthftd of dinner.’ 

Heartily glad, I believe, to have so good a chance of stopping 
his client’s mouth eSeotuaUy, my father ordered some cold 
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meat; to whicli James Wilkinson, for flic honour of the house, 
was about to add the brandy Ijottle, wliich remained on the 
sideboard, but, at a wink from my father, sup])lied its place 
with small beer. Peter charged the provisions with the 
rapacity of a famished lion ; and so well did the diversion 
engage him, that thougli, while my fatlier stated the case, be 
looked at him repeatedly, as if he meiint to interrupt his state- 
ment, yet he always found more aCTceable employment for his 
mouth, and returned to the cold heef "vvith an aridity which 
convinced me he had not bad such an opportunity for many a 
day of satiating his appetite. Omitting much fonnal phrasp- 
olo^ and many legal details, I will endeavour to give you, in 
exchange for your fiddler’s tale, the Iiistory of a litigant, or 
rather, the history of his lawsuit. 

‘ Peter Peebles and Paul Plainstanes,’ said my father, 

‘ entered into partnership in the year , as mercers and 

linen-drapers, in the Luckenbooths, and carried on a great line 
of business to mutual advantage. But the learned counsel 
needeth not to be told, societas est mater dheordianm : partner- 
ship oft makes pleaship. The company being dissolved by 

mutual consent in the 3’’ear , the affairs had to be wound 

up, and after certain attempts to settle the matter extra- 
judicially, it was at last brought into the court, and has 
branched out into several distinct processes, most of whilk have 
been conjoined by the ordinary. It is to the state of these 
processes that counsel’s attention is particularly directed. There 
is the original action of Peebles v. Plainstanes, convening him 
for payment of £3000, less or more, as alleged balance due by 
Plainstanes. 2dly, There is a counter action, in which Plain- 
stanes is pursuer and Peebles defender, for £2500, less or 
more, being balance alleged per contra to be due by Peebles. 
3dly, Mr. Peebles’s seventh agent advised an action of compt 
and reckoning at his instance, wherein what balance should 
prove due on either side might be fairly struck and ascertained. 
4thl5'^, To meet the hypothetical case, that Peebles might be 
found liable in a balance to Plainstanes, Mr, Wildgobse, Mr. 
Peebles s eighth agent, recommended a multiplepoinding, to 
brmg all parties concerned into the field.’ 

My brain was like to turn at this account of lawsuit -svithin 
lawsuit, like a nest of chip-boxes, with all of which I was 
expected to make myself acquainted. 

I understand,’ I s^id, ‘that Mr. Peebles claims a sum of. 
money from Plainstanes — how then can he be his debtor ? And 
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if not liis debtor, how can he bring a multiplepoinding, the very 
summons of which sets forth that the pursuer does owe certain 
monies, which he is dnsiroug to pay by warrant of a judge ? ’ 

‘ Ye Imow little of the^ matter, I doubt, friend,’ said Mr. 
Peebles ; ‘ a multiplepoinding is the safest remedium juris in 
the whole form of process. I have known it conjoined with a 
declarator of marriage. Your beef is excellent,’ he said to my 
father, who in vain endeavoured to resume his legal disquisi- 
tion, ‘but something highly powdered; and the twopenny is 
undeniable, but it is small swipes — small swipes — more of 
hop than malt ; with your leave, I ’ll try your black bottle.’ 

My father started to help him with his own hand, and in 
due measure; but, infinitely to my amusement, Peter got 
possession of the bottle by the neck, and my father’s ideas of 
hospitality were far too scrupulous to permit his attempting, 
by any direct means, to redeem it ; so that Peter returned to 
the table triumphant, with his prey in his clutch. 

‘ Better have a wine-glass, Mr. Peebles,’ said my father, in 
an admonitory tone ; ‘you will find it pretty strong.’ 

‘ K the kirk is ower mucMe, we can sing mass in the quire,’ 
said Peter, helping himself in the goblet out of which he had 
been drinking the small beer. ‘What is it, usquebaugh? — 
BRAXDT, as I am an honest man ! I had almost forgotten the 
name and taste of brandy. Mr. Fafrford, elder, your good 
health (a mouthful of brandy). , Mr. Alan Fairford, wishing 
you well through your arduous undertaking (another go-down 
of the comfortable liquor! And now, though you have given 
a tolerable breviate of this great lawsuit, of whilk everybody 
has heard something that has walked the boards in the Outer 
House — jhere ’s to ye again, by way of interim decreet — yet ye 
have omitted to speak a word of the arrestments.’ 

‘ I was just coming to that point, Mr. Peebles.’ 

‘ Or of the action of suspension of the charge on the bill.’ 

‘ I was just coming to that.’ 

‘ Or the advocation of the sheriff court process.’ 

‘ I was just coming to it.’ 

‘As Tweed comes to Melrose, I think,’ said the litigant- 
and then filling his goblet about a quarter full of brandy, as if 
in absence of mmd, ‘Ohj Mr. Alan Fairford, ye are a lucky 
man to buckle to such a cause as mine at the very outset ' It 
is like a specimen of aU causes, man. By the Regiam, there is 
not a remedAum juris in the practiques but ye ’ll find a spice 
o’t. Here ’s to your getting weel through with it. Pshut I 
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am drinking naked spirits, I think. But if the heathen he ower 
strong, we ’E christen him with the brewer,’ here he added 
a little small beer to his bever^e, paused, rolled his eyes, 
winked, and proceeded. ‘ Mr. Fairford — the action of assault 
and battery, Mr. Fairford, when I compelled the villain Plain- 
stanes to puU my nose within two steps of King Charles’s 
statue, in the Parliament Close, there I had him in a hose-net. 
Never man could tell me how to shape that process; no 
coansel that ever selled wind could condescend and say whether 
it were best to proceed by way of petition and complaint, ad 
vAndictam puhlicam, with consent of his Majesty’s advocate, or 
by action on the statute for battery, •pendente lite, whilk would 
be the winning my plea at once, and so getting a back-door oat 
of court. By the Begiam, that beef and brandy is unco bet at 
my heart — 1 maun try the ale again (sipped a little bee^ ; 
and the ale ’s but cauld, I maun e’en put in the rest of the 
brandy.’ 

He was as good as his word, and proceeded in so loud and 
animated a style of elocution, thumping the table, drinking and 
snuffing alternately, that my father, abandoning all attempts to 
interrupt him, sat sEent and ashamed, suffering and anxious 
for the conclusion of the scene. 


And then to come back to mj’’ pet process of aE — my 
batteiy and assault process, when I had the good luck to pro- 
v^e him to puE my nose at the very threshold of the court, 
whiffi w^ the very thing I wanted. Mr. Pest — ye ken him, 
Raddie^ Fairford old Pest was for making it out “hame- 
sucken, for he said the court might be said — said — ugh ! — 
to be my dweEing-place. I dweE mair there than ony gate 
else, and the essence of hamesucken is to strike a man in his 
aweilmg-place mind that, young advocate — and so there’s 
n(^e Plainstanes may be hanged, as many has for a less matter ; 

of ^ j usticiary bodies — “ my 

lords, the Parliament House is Peebles’s place of dwelling,” says 

e, ^ bemg commtme forum, and commune forum est commune 
domicilium. Lass, fetoh another glass of whisky, and score it — 
® pratiques, I cannot find the jug 

TN„ j j - By the Begiam, Fairford 

. . Fairford us twal pennies to buy sneeshing, 

done. Macer, call another cause ’ ^ 

and his body would at the 
same time have faEen irom the chair, had I not supported 
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‘This is intolerable/ said my -father. ‘Call a chairman, 
James WiiMnson, to carry this degraded, worthless, drunken 
beast home.’ 

When Peter Peebles was removed from this memorable 
consultation, under the care of an able-bodied Celt, my father 
hastily bundled up the papers, as a showman whose ei^bition 
has miscarried hastes to remove his booth. ‘Here are my 
memoranda, Alan,’ he said, in a hurried way; ‘look them 
carefully over, compare them with the processes, and turn it in 
your head before Tuesday. Many a good speech has been 
made for a beast of a client; and harkye, lad — harkye, I 
never intended to cheat you of your fee when aU was done, 
though I would have liked to have heard the speech first ; but 
there is nothing like coming the horse before the journey. 
Here are five goud guineas in a silk purse — of your poor 
mother’s netting, Alan ; she would have been a blythe woman 
to have seen her young son with a gown on his back. But no 
more of that ; be a good boy, and to the work like a ti^er.’ 

I did set to work, Darsie; for who could resist such 
motives'? With my father’s assistance, I have mastered the 
details, confused as they are ; and on Tuesday I shall plead as 
well for Peter Peebles as I could for a duke. Indeed, I feel my 
head so clear on the subject as to be able to write this long 
letter to you ; into which, however, Peter and his lawsuit have 
insinuated themselves so far as to show you how much they 
at present occupy my thoughts. Once more, be careful of 
yourself, and mindful of me, who am ever thine, while 

Alan Faieford. 


From circumstances to be hereafter mentioned, it was long 
ere this letter reached the person to whom it was addressed. 



CHAPTER I 


Narrative 


T he advantage of laying before the reader, in tbe words 
of tbe actors tbemselves, tbe adventures wbicb we must 
otherwise have narrated in our own has given great pop- 
ularity to tbe publication of epistolary correspondence, as prac- 
tised by various great authors, and by ourselves in the preceding 
chapters. Nevertheless, a genuine correspondence of this kind 
(^and Heaven forbid it should be in any respect sophisticated by 
interpolations of our own 1) can seldom be found to contain all 
in which it is necessary to instruct the reader for his full com- 
prehension of the story. Also it must often happen that various 
prolixities and redundancies occur in the course of an inter- 
change of letters which must hang as a dead weight on the 
progress of the narrative. To avoid this dilemma, some bi^ 
ographers have used the letters of the personages concerned, or 
liberal extracts from them, to describe particular incidents, or 
express the sentiments which they entertained ; while they 
connect them occasionally with such portions of narrative as 
may serve to carrj^ on the thread of the story. 

It is thus that the adventurous travellers who explore the 
summit of Mont Elanc now move on through the crumbling 
snow-drift so slowly that their progress is almost imperceptible, 
and_ anon abridge their journey by springing over the inter- 
vening chasms which cross their path with the assistance of 
their pilgrim-staves. Or, to make a briefer simile, the course of 
story-telling which we have for the present adopted resembles 
the original discipline of the dragoons, who were trained to. 
serve either on foot or horseback, as the emergencies of the 
servuce required. With this e^lanation, we shall proceed to 
narrate some circumstances which Alan Fairford did not, and 
could not, write to his correspondent. 

Our reader, we trust, has formed somewhat approaching to 
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a distinct idea of the principal characters who have appeared 
before him during our narrative ; hut in case our good opinion 
of his sagacity has been exaggerated, and in order to satisfy 
such as are ad^cted to the laudable practice of ‘ skipping ’ (with 
whom we have at times a strong fellow-feeling), the following 
particulars may not be superfluous. 

Mr. Saunders Fairford, as he was usually called, was a man 
of business of the old school, moderate in his charges, econom- 
ical and even niggardly in his expenditure, strictly honest in 
conducting his own affairs and those of his clients, but taught 
by long experience to be wary and suspicious in observing the 
motions of others. Punctual as the clock of St. Giles tolled 
nine, the neat dapper form of the little hale old gentleman was 
seen at the threshold of the court hall, or, at farthest, at the 
head of the back stairs, trimly dressed in a complete suit of 
snuff-coloured brown, with stockings of silk or woollen, as suited 
the weather ; a bobwig and a small cocked hat ; shoes blacked 
as Warren would have blacked them ; silver shoe-buckles, and 
a gold stock-buckle. A nosegay in summer and a sprig of 
holly in winter completed his well-known dress and appearance. 
His manners corresponded with his attire, for they were scrupu- 
lously civil, and not a little formal. He was an elder of the 
kirk, and, of course, zealous for King George and the govern- 
ment even to slaying, as he had showed by taking up' arms in 
their cause. But then, as he had clients and’ connexions of 
business among families of opposite political tenets, he was 
particularly cautious to use all the conventional phrases which 
the civility of the time had devised as an admissible mode of 
language betwixt the two parties. Thus he spoke sometimes 
of the Chevalier, fyrt nper either of the Prince, which would 
have been sacrificing his own principles, or of the Pretender, 
which would have been offensive to those of others. Again, he 
usually designated the rebellion as the ‘affair’ of 1745, and 
spoke of any one engaged in it as a person who had been ‘out ’ 
at a certain period.^ So that, on the whole, Mr. Fairford was a 
man much liked and respected on ail sides, though his friends 
would not have been sorry if he had given a diimer more 
frequently, as his little cellar contained some choice old wine, 
of which, on such rare occasions, he was no niggard. 

The whole pleasure of this good, old-fashioned man of 
methoc^ besides that which he really felt in the discharge of 
his daily business, was the hope to see his son -Alan, the only 

^ See Old-fashioned Scottish Civility. Note 20. 
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fruit of a union whicli death early dissolved, att4iit\ what in 
the father’s eyes was the proudest oi’ all distinctions — the ranlc 
and hiTue of a well-employed lawyer. . r v 

Every xa'ofcssion has its peculiar honours, and ^ir. I'airford s 
mind was constructed upon so limited and exclusive a plan, 
that he valued nothing save the objects of ambition which his 
own presented. He would have shuddered at Alan’s acquiring 
the renown of a hero, and laughed with scorn at the equally 
haiTen laurels of literature ; it was by the path of the law 
alone that he was desirous to see him rise to eminence, and the 
probabilities of success or disappointment were the thoughts of 
his father by day and his dream by night. 

The disposition of Alan Fairford, as well as his talents, were 
such as to encourage his father’s expectations. He had acute- 
ness of intellect, joined to habits of long and patient study, 
improved no doubt by the discipline of his father’s house ; 
to which, generally spealdng, he conformed with the utmost 
docility, expressing no wish for gi’eatcr or more frequent relaxa- 
tion than consisted with his father’s anxious and severe re- 
strictions. "WTieii he did indulge in any juvenile frolics, his 
father had the candour to lay the whole blame upon his more 
mercurial companion, Darsie Latimer. 

This youth, as the reader must he aware, had been received 
as an inmate into the family of Mr. Fairford, senior, at a time 
when some of the delicacy of constitution which had abridged 
the life of his consort began to .show itself in the son, and 
when the father was, of course, peculiarly disposed to indulge 
his slightest wish. That the young Englishman was able to 
pay a considerable hoard was a matter of no importance to 
Mr. Fairford ; it was enough that his presence seemed to make 
his son cheerful and happy. He was compelled to allow that 
‘Earsie was a fine lad, though unsettled,’ and he would have 
had some difiiculty in getting rid of him, and the apprehensions 
which his levities excited, had it not been for the voluntary 
excursion which gave rise to the preceding coiTespondence, and 
in which Mr. Fairford secretly rejoiced, as affording the means 
of separating Alan from his gay companion, at least until he 
should have assumed, and become accustomed to, the duties of 
his dry and laborious profession. 

But the absence of Darsie was far from promoting the end 
which the elder Mr. Fairford had expected and desired. The 
young men were united by the closest bonds of intimacy ; and 
the more so, that neither of them sought nor desired to admit 
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and impatient curiosity ■with, which boys fling a p'uppy into 
a deep pond, merely to see if the creature can swim. However 
confident in his son’s talents, which were really considerable, 
he would have been verj’’ sorry to have involved him in the 
duty of pleading a complicated and difficult case, upon his 
very first appearance at the bar, had he not resorted to it as an 
effectual way to prevent the young man from taking a step 
which his habits of thinking represented as a most fatal one at 
his outset of hfe. 

Bet-wixt two evils, Mr. Fairford chose that which was in his 
o-wn apprehension the least ; and, like a brave officer sending 
forth his son to battle, rather chose he should die upon the 
breach than desert the conflict "with dishonour. Neither did 
he leave him to his o^vn unassisted energies. Like Alpheus 
preceding Hercules, he himself encountered the Augean mass of 
Peter Peebles’s law-matters. It was to the old inan a labour 
of love to place in a clear and undistorted view the real merits 
of this case, which the carelessness and blunders of Peter’s 
former solicitors had converted into a huge chaotic mass of 
unintelligible technicahty ; and such was his sldll and industry, 
that he was able, after the severe toil of two or three days, to 
present to the consideration of the young counsel the principal 
facts of the case, in a light equally simple and comprehensible. 
With the assis'fence of a soHcitor so affectionate and indefati- 
gable, Alan Fairford was enabled, when the day of trial arrived, 
to walk towards the court, attended by his anxious yet en-, 
couraging parent, with some degree of confidence that he would 
lose no reputation upon this arduous occasion. 

They were _ met at the door of the court by Poor Peter 
Peebles, in his usual plenitude of wig and celsitude of hat. 
He seized on the young pleader like a lion on his prey. ‘ Ho'W 
is a yfi’ you, Mr. Alan — how is a’ wi’ you, man ? The a'wfu’ 
day is come at last — a day that will be lang minded in this 
house, .Poor Peter Peebles against Plainstanes — conjoined 
processes — hearing in presence — stands for the .Short Roll for 
this day. I have not been able to sleep for a week for think- 
ing of it, and, I dare to say, neither has the Lord President 
himsell — for such a cause ! But your father garr’d me tak 
a wee drap ower muckle of his pint bottle the other night ; 
it s no right to mix brandy wi’ business, Mr. Fairford.’ I 
would have been the waur o’ liquor if I would have drank 
as muckle^ as _ you twa would have had me. But there’s a 
time for a things, and if ye 'will dine with me after the case 
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and impatient curiosity ’^vitii wliicli boys fling a puppy into 
a deep pond, ruerely to see if the creature can swim. However 
confident in bis son’s talents, which were reall}’’ considerable, 
he w’ould have been very sorry to have involved him in the 
duty of pleading a complicated and difficult case, upon his 
very first appearance at the bar, had he not resorted to it as an 
effectual way to prevent the young man fi’om taldng a step 
which his habits of thinking represented as a most fatal one at 
his outset of life. 


Betwixt two^ evils, Mr. Fairford chose that which was in his 
own apprehension the least; and, like a brave officer sending 
forth his son to battle, rather chose he should die upon the 
breach than desert the conflict with dishonour. Neither did 
he leave him to his own unassisted energies. Like Alpheus 
preceding Hercules, he himself encountered the Augean mass of 
Peter Peebles’s law-matters. It was to the old inan a labour 
f place in a clear and undistorted view the real merits 
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under your coat, man ? Impossible ! ^ Na, if it ’s clean impos- 
sible, and if "we have an hour good till they get through the 
single bills and the summar-roll, I carena if 1 cross the close 
m’ you ; I am sure I need something to keep my heart up this 
awful day; but 111 no stay above an instant — not above a 
minute of time — nor drink aboon a single gill.’ 

In a few minutes afterwards, the two Peters were seen 
moving through the Parliament Close (which newfangled 
affectation has termed a Square), the triumphant Drudgeit 
leading captive the passive Peebles, whose legs conducted him 
towards the dram-shop, while his reverted eyes were fixed upon 
the court. They dived into the Cimmerian abysses of John’s 
Coffee-house,^ formerly the favourite rendezvous of the classical 
and genial Doctor Pitcairn, and were for the present seen no 
more. 

Relieved from his tormentor, ^an Fairford had_ time to 
rally his recollections, which, in the irritation of his spirits, had 
nearly escaped him, and to prepare himself for a task the 
successful discharge or failure in which must, he was aware, 
have the deepest influence upon his fortunes. He had pride, 
was not without a consciousness of talent, and the sense of his 
father’s feelings upon the subject impelled him to the utmost 
exertion. Above all, he had that sort of self-command which 
is essential to success in every arduous undertaking, and he 
was constitutionally free firom that_ feverish irritability by 
which those whose over-active imaginations exaggerate diffi- 
culties render themselves incapable of encountering such when 
they arrive. 

Having collected all the scattered and broken associations 
which were necessary, Alan’s thoughts reverted to Dumfides- 
shire and the precarious situation in which he feared his beloved 
fidend had placed himself; and once and again he consulted 
his watch, eager to have his present task commenced and ended, 
that he might hasten to Darsie’s assistance. The hour and 
moment at length arrived. The macer shouted, with aU his 
well-remembered brazen strength of lungs, * Poor Peter Peebles 
versus Plamstenes, per Dumtoustie et Tough. — Maister Da-a-niel 
Dumtoustie ! ’ _ Dumtoustie answered not the summons, which, 
deep and swelling as it was, could not reach across the Queens- 
ferry ; but our Maister Alan Fairford appeared in his place. 

The court was very much crowded; for much amusement 
had been received on former occasions when Peter had volun- 


^ See John’s Coffee-house. Note 22. 
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threatened to carry his presence of mind and recollection along 
mth it, Alan frankly told his father that, unless he was 
relieved from the infliction of his client’s personal presence and 
instructions, he must necessarily throw up his brief and decline 
pleading the case. 

‘Hush — hush, my dear Alan,’ said the old gentlenmn, almost 
at his own wit’s end upon hearing this dilemma ; ‘ dinna mind 
the sill}" ne’er-do-weel ; we cannot keep the man from hearing 
his own cause, though he be not quite right in the head.’ 

‘ On my life, sir,’ answered Alan, ‘I shall be unable to go 
on : he drives everything out of iny remembrance ; and if I 
attempt to speak seriously of the injuries he has sustained, and 
the condition he is reduced to, liow can I expect but that the 
very appearance of such an absurd scarecrow will turn it all 
into ridicule ? ’ 

‘ There is something in that,’ said Saunders Fairford, glancing 
a look at Poor Peter, and then cautionsl}-- inserting Iiis fore- 
fingp under his bobwig, in order to rub his temple and aid 
his invention ; ‘ he is no figure for the fore-bar to see without 
laughing. But how to get rid of him ? To speak sense, or any- 
thing like it, is the last thing he irill h'sten to. Stay, ay — 
Alan, my darling, hae patience : I ’ll get him off on the instant, 
like a gowff ba’.’ 

So sajdng, he hastened to his ally, Peter Drudgeit, who, on 
seeing him with marks of haste in his gait and care upon his 
countenance, clapped his pen behind his ear, with ‘ What ’s the 
stir now, Mr. Saunders 1 Is there aught wrang ? ’ 

‘Here’s a dollar, man,’ said Mr. Saunders; ‘now or never, 
Peter, do me a good turn. Yonder ’s your namesake, Peter 
Peebles, will drive the swine through our bonny hanlcs of 
yam get him over to John’s Coffee-house, man — gie him his 
meridian — keep him there, drunk or sober, till the hearing is 
ower.’ 

‘Enough said,’ quoth Peter Drudgeit, no way displeased 
rrith his own share in the service required. ‘We’se do vour 
bidding.’ _ 

Accordingly, the scribe was presently seen whispering in the 
ear of Peter Peebles, whose responses came forth in the follow- 
ing broken form : — 

‘Leave the court for ae minute on this great day of judg- 
ment ! — not I, by the Reg Eh I what 1 Brandy, did ye 

say — French Brandy 1 Gouldna ye fetch a stoup to the bar 

^ See Swine in Hanks of Yarn. Note 21. 
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under your coat, man? Impossible! Ra, if it’s clean impos- 
sible, and if we have an hour good till they get through the 
single bills and the summar-roll, I carena if I cross the close 
wi’ you ; I am sure I need something to keep my heart up this 
awful day; but I’ll no stay above an instant — not above a 
minute of time — nor drink aboon a single giU.’ 

In a few minutes afterwards, the two Peters were seen 
moving through the Parliament Close (which newfangled 
affectation has termed a Square), the triumphant Drudgeit 
leading captive the passive Peebles, whose legs conducted him 
towards the dram-shop, while his reverted eyes were fixed upon 
the court. They dived into the Cimmerian abysses of John’s 
Coffee-house,^ formerly the favourite rendezvous of the classical 
and genial Doctor Pitcairn, and were for the present seen no 
more. 

Relieved from his tormentor, Alan Fairford had time to 
rally his recollections, which, in the irritation of his spirits, had 
nearly escaped him, and to prepare himself for a task the 
successftd (fisoharge or failure in which must, he was aware, 
have the deepest influence upon his fortunes. He had pride, 
was not without a consciousness of talent, and the sense of his 
father’s feelings upon the subject impelled him to the utmost 
exertion. Above aU, he had that sort of self-command which 
is essential to success in every arduous undertaking, and he 
was constitutionally free from that feverish irritability by 
which those whose over-active imaginations exaggerate diffi- 
culties render themselves incapable of encountering such when 
they arrive. 

Having collected all the scattered and broken associations 
which were necessary, Alan’s thoughts reverted to Dumfries- 
shire and the precarious situation in which he feared his beloved 
friend had placed himself; and once and again he consulted 
his watch, eager to have his present task commenced and ended, 
that he might hasten to Darsie’s assistance. The hour and 
moment at length arrived. The macer shouted, with all his 
well-remembered brazen strength of lungs, ‘ Poor Peter Peebles 
versm Plamstenes, per Dumtoustie et Tough.— Maister Da-a-niel 
Dumtoustie ! ^ Dumtoustie answered not the summons, which 
deep and swelling as it was, could not reach across the Queens- 
ferry ; but. our Maister Alan Fairford appeared in his place - 

The court was very much crowded; for much amusement 
had been received on fonner occasions when Peter had volun- 


» See John’s Coffee-house. Note 22. 
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teered bis ovm orator}', and bad been completely successful in 
routing tbe gravity of the v.-hole ])rocedure, and })utting to 
silence, not indeed the counsel of the opposite party, but his 
ovm. 

Both bench and audience seemed considerably surprised at 
tbe juvenile appearance of tbe young man who appeared in the 
room of Duratoustie, for the puq)Ose of opening this compli- 
cated and long-depending process, and tbe common herd were 
disappointed at tbe absence of Peter the client, tbe Punchinello 
of the expected entertainment. The judges looked with ’a veiy 
favourable countenance on our fidend Alan, most of them being 
acquainted, more or less, •with so old a practitioner as bis father, 
and all, or almost all, affording, from civility, tbe same fair 
play to tbe first pleading of a counsel which tbe House of Com- 
mons yields to the maiden speech of one of its members. 

Lord Bladderskate was an exception to this general expres- 
sion of benevolence. He seovded upon Alan from beneath bis 
large, sbag^q grey eyebrows, just as if tbe young la'wyer bad 
been usurping his nephew’s honours, instead of covering bis 
disgrace : and, from feelings which did bis lordship little honour, 
be privately hoped tbe young man -would not succeed in tbe 
cause which bis kinsman bad abandoned. 

Even Lord Bladderskate, however, vras, in spite of himself, 
pleased with tbe judicious and modest tone in which Alan began 
his address -to the court, apologising for bis own presumption, 
and excusing it by tbe sudden illness of bis learned brother, for 
whom tbe kbour of opening a cause of some difficulty and 
importance bad been much more worthily designed. He spoke 
of himself as be really was, and of young Bumtoustie as what 
be ought to have been, taking care not to dwell on either topic 
a moment longer than -was necessary. Tbe old judge’s looks 
became benign ; bis family pride was propitiated, an^ pleased 
equally -with tbe modesty and ci-vdlity of the young man whom 
be bad thought forward and officious, be relaxed tbe scorn of 
bis features into an expression of profound attention, tbe 
highest compbment, and the greatest encouragement, which a 
judge ^n render to the counsel addressing him. 

Ha-ring succeeded in .securing the favourable attention of tbe 
• court, tbe young lawyer, using the lights which bis father’s 
experience and knowledge of business bad afforded him, pro- 
ceeded, -with an address and clearness unexpected from one of 
bis yeare, to xemo-ve from tbe case itself those compbcated 
formalities -with which it bad been loaded, as a surgeon strips 
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from a TTOund the dressings •which have been hastily wrapped 
round it, in order to proceed to his cure secundum artem. 
Developed of the cumbrous and complicated technicalities of 
litigation, -with which the per\’erse obstinacy of the client, the 
inconsiderate haste or imorance of his agents, and the evasions 
of a subtle adversary, had invested the process, the cause of 
Poor Peter Peebles, standing upon its simple merits, was no had 
subject for the declamation of a young counsel, nor did our 
friend Alan fail to avail himself of its strong points. 

He exhibited his client as a simple-hearted, honest, well- 
meaning man, who, during a copartnership of twelve years, had 
graduaUy become impoverished, while his partner (his former 
clerk), having no funds but his share of the same business, into 
whicn he had been admitted -without any advance of stocl^ had 
become gradually more and more wealthy. 

‘ Their association,’ said Alan, and the little flight was received 
■with some applause, ‘ resembled the ancient story of the fruit 
which was carved -^th a knife poisoned on one side of the blade 
only, so that the individual to whom the envenomed portion 
was served drew decay and death from what afforded savour 
and sustenance to the consumer of the other moiety.’ He then 
plunged boldly into the mare magnum of accompts between the 
parties ; he pursued each false statement from the waste-book 
to the day-hook, from the day-book to the bill-book, from the 
bill-book to the ledger ; placed^ the artful interpolations and 
insertions of the fallacious Plainstanes in array against each 
other, and against the fact ; and, availing himself to the utmost 
of his father’s pye-rious labours, and his o-wn !l^owledge of 
accompts, in which he had_ been sedulously trained, he laid 
before the court a clear and intelligible statement of the affairs 
of the copartnery, sho-wing with precision that a large balance 
must, at the dissolution, have been due to his client, sufficient 
to have enabled h i m to have carried on business on his o-wn 
account, and thus to have retained his situation in society as 
an independent and industrious tradesman. ‘But, instead of 
this justice being voluntarily rendered by the former clerk to 
his former master — by the party obliged to his benefactor — by 
one honest man to another, his wretched client had been com- 
pelled to follow his quondam clerk, his present debtor, from 
court to court ; had found his just claims met with well- 
invented but unfounded counter-claims ; had seen his party 
shift his character of pursuer or defender as often as harlequin 
effects his transformations, till, in a chase so varied and so long, 
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the unhappy litigant had lost substance, reputation, and almost 
the use of reason itself, and came before their lordships an 
object of thoughtless derision to the unreflecting, of compassion 
to the better-hearted, and of awful meditation to every one who 
considered that, in a country where excellent laws were adminis-' 
tered by upright and incorruptible judges, a man might pursue 
an almost indisputable claim through all the mazes of litigation, 
lose fortune, reputation, and reason itself in the chase, and at 
length come before the Supreme Court of his country in the 
wretched condition of his unhappy client, a victim to protracted 
justice and to that hope delayed which sickens the heart.’ 

The force of this appeal to feeling made as much impression 
on the bench as had been previously effected by the clearness 
of Alan’s argument. The absurd form of Peter himself, with 
his tow- wig, was fortunately not present to excite any ludicrous 
emotion, and the pause that took place when the young lawyer 
had concluded his speech was followed by a murmur of appro- 
bation, which the ears of his father drank in as the sweetest 
sounds .that had ever entered them. Many a hand of gratula- 
tion was thrust out to his grasp, trembling as it was with 
anxiety, and finally with delight; his voice faltering as he 
replied, ‘ Ay — ay, I kenn’d Alan was the lad to make a spoon or 
spoil a horn.’ ^ 

The counsel on the other side arose, an old jjractitioner, 
vrho had noted too closely the impression made by Alan’s 
pleading not to fear the consequences of an immediate decision. 
He paid the highest compliments to his very young brother — 

‘ the Benjamin, as he would presume to call him, of the learned 
faculty; said the alleged hardships of Mr. Peebles were 
compensated by his being placed in a situation where the 
benevolence of their lordships had assigned him gratuitously 
such assistance as he might not otherwise have obtained at a 
high price; aild allowed his young brother had put many 
things in such a new point of view th^at, although he was quite 
certam of his ability to refute them, he was honestly desirous 
of having a few hours to arrange his answer, in order to be 
able to follow Mr. Fairford Itom point to point. He had 
further to observe, there was one point of the case to which' 
his brother, whose attention had been otherwise so wonderfully 
comprehensive, had not given . the consideration which he 
expected ; it was founded on the interpretation of certain cor- 

’ Said of an adventurous gipsy, who resolves at all risks to convert a 
sheep's horn into a spoon. 
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responrlcnce ^vll^ch had passed bctwxt the parties soon after 
the dissolution of the copartnery.’ 

The co\irt having lieard Tough, readily allowed him 
two days for preparing himself, hinting, at the ^me time, that 
he might find his taslc^ difficult ; and utTording the 3 'oung 
connsel, witli high encomiums upon the mode in which lie had 
acquitted himself, the choice of speiddng citliCT now or at next 
calling of the cause upon the point which Plainstanes’s lawyer 
had adverted to. 

Alan modestly apologised for what in fact had been an 
omission very pardonable in so complicated a aise, and pro- 
fessed himself instantly ready to go through that correspond- 
ence, and prove that it was in form and substance exactly 
applicable to the view of the case he had submitted to their 
iorcLships. He applied to his father, who sat behind him, to 
hand him from time to time the letters, in the order in which 
lie meant to read and comment upon them. 

Old Counseller Tough had probably formed an ingenious 
enough scheme to blunt the cficct of the young la^vyer’s 
reasoning, by thus obliging him^ to follow up a process of 
reasoning, clear and complete in itself, by a hast}' and extem- 
porary appeudhx. If so, he seemed likely to be disappointed ; 
for jMan was well prepared on this, as on other parts of the 
cause, and recominenced his pleading with a degree of anima- 
tion and spirit which added force even to what he bad formerly 
stated, and might perhaps have occasioned the old gentleman 
to regret his ha^dn" again called him up ; when his father, as 
he handed him the letters, put one into his hand which 
produced a singular effect on the pleader. 

At the first glance, he saw that the paper had no reference 
to the affairs of Peter Peebles ; hut the first glance also showed 
him what, even at that time and in that presence, he could not 
help riding; and which, being read, seemed totally to discon- 
cert his ideas. He stopped short in his harangue, gazed on the 
paper mth a look: of surprise and horror, uttered an exclama- 
tion, and, flinging down the brief which he had in his hand, 
hurried out of court without returning a single word of answer 
to the various questions — ‘ What was the matter ? ’ ‘ Was he 
taken unwell 1 ’ ‘ Should not a chair he called 1 ’ etc. etc. etc. 

The elder Mr.^ Fairford, who remained seated, and looking 
as senseless as if he had been made of stone, was at length 
recalled to himself by the anxious inquiries of the judges and 
the cotmsel after his son’s health. He then rose with an air 
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in which was mingled the deep liahitual reverence in wliich he 
held the court with some internal cause of agitation, and with 
dif&culty mentioned something of a mistake — a piece of bad 
news. Alan, he hoped, would be well enough to-morrow. But 
unable to proceed farther, he clasped his hands together, ex- 
claiming, ‘ My son ! my son 1 ’ and left the court hastily, as if 
in pursuit of him. 

‘ What ’s the matter with the auld bitch next ? ’ ^ said an 
acute metaphysical judge, thougli somewhat coarse in his 
manners, aside to his brethren. ‘ This is a daft Ciiuse, Bladder- 
skate. First, it drives the i)oor man mad that aught it ; then 
your nevoy goes daft with fright, and flies the pit ; then this 
smart young hopeful is aff the hooks Asith too hard study, I 
fancy ; and now auld Saunders Fairford is as lunatic as the 
best of them. What say ye till ’t, ye hitch ? ’ 

‘Nothing, my lord,’ answered Bladderskate, much too for- 
mal to admire the leAuties in which his philosophical brother 
sometimes indulged — ‘ I say nothing, hut pray to Heaven to 
keep our oAvn wits.’ 

‘Amen — amen,’ answered his learned brother ; ‘for some of 
us have but few to spare.’ 

The court then arose, and the audience departed, greatly 
wondering at the talent displayed by Alan Fairford at his 
first appearance, in a case so difficult and so complicated, and 
assigning an hundred conjectural causes, each different from 
the others, for the singular interruption which had 'clouded liis 
day of success. The worst of the whole was, that six agents, 
who^ had each come to the separate resolution of thrusting a 
retaming fee into Alan’s hand as he left the court, shook their 
heads as they returned the money into their leathern xjouches, 
^d said, ‘ That the lad was clever, hut they would* like to see 
more of him before they engaged him in the way of business ; 
they did not like his looping away like a flea in a blanket.’ 

^ Tradition ascribes this -whimsical style of language to the ingenious 
and philosophical Lord Kaimes. 



CHAPTER II 


H ad our friend Alexander Fairford Imown the conse- 
quences of his son’s abrupt retreat from the court, 
■svhich are mentioned in the end of the last chapter, 
it might have accomplished the prediction of the lively old 
judge, and driven him utterly distracted. As it was, he was 
miserable enough. His son had risen ten degrees higher in 
his estimation than ever, by his display of juridical talents, 
which seemed to assure him that the applause of the judges 
and professors of the law, which, in his estimation, was worth 
that of all mankind besides, authorised to the fullest extent 
the advantageous estimate which even his parental partiality 
had been induced to fonn of Alan’s powers. On -me other 
hand, he felt that he was himself a little humbled, from a jdis- 
guise which he had practised towards this son of his hopes 
and wishes. 

The truth was that, on the morning of this eventful day, 
hlr. Alexander Fairford had received from his correspondent 
and friend, Provost Crosbie of Dumfries, a letter of the follow- 
ing tenor : — 

‘Dear Sib — Your respected favour of 25th ultimo, per 
favour of Mr. Darsie Latimer, reached me in safety, and I 
showed to the young gentleman such attentions as he was 
pleased to accept of. The object of m}’’ present writing is two- 
fold. First, the council are of opinion that you should now 
begin to stir in the thirkge cause ; and they th ink they will be 
able, from evidence noviter repeHum, to enable you to amend 
your condescendence^ upon the use and wont of the burgh, 
touching the grana . invecta et illata. So j’^ou will please con- 
sider yourself as authorised to speak to Mr. Pest, and lay be- 
fore lum the papers which you will receive by the coach. The 
council think that a fee of two guineas may be suf&cient on 
this occasion, as Mr. Pest had three for drawing the original 
condescendence. 
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‘I take the opportunity of adding, .that there has been a 
gr.eat riot among the Solway fishermen, who have destroyed, in 
a masterful manner, the stake-nets set up near the mouth of 
this river; and have besides attacked the house of Quaker 
Geddes, one of the principal partners of the Tide-net Fishing 
Company, and done a great deal of damage. Am soriy to add, 
5mung Master Latimer was in the fray, and has not since been 
heard of. Murder is spoke of, hut that may be a word of 
course. As the young gentleman has behaved rather oddly 
while in these parts, as in declining to dine with me more than 
once, and going about the country with strolling fiddlers and 
such-like, 1 rather hope that his present absence is only occa- 
sioned by a frolic ; but as his servant has been making inquiries 
of me respecting his master, I thought it best to aequaint you 
in course of post. I have only to add, that our sherift' has taken 
a precognition, and committed one or two of the rioters. , If I 
can be useful in this matter, either by advertising for Mr. 
Latimer as missing, publishing a reward, or otherwise, I will 
obey your respected instructions, being your most obedient to 
command, William Crosbie.’ 

When Mr. Fairford received this letter, and had read it to 
an end, his first idea was to communicate it to his son, that an 
express might be instantly despatched, or a king’s messenger 
sent with proper authority to search after his late, guest. 

The habits of the fishers were rude, as he well knew, though 
not absolutely sanguinary or ferocious; and there had been 
instances of their transporting persons who had interfered in 
their smuggling trade to the Isle of Man and elsewhere, and 
keeping them under restraint for many weeks. On this account 
Mr. Fairford was naturally led to feel anxiety concerning the 
- fate of his late inmate ; and, at a less interesting moment, 
would certainly have set out himself, or licensed his son to go, 
in pursuit of his fiaend. 

But, alas ! he was both a father and an agent. In the one 
capacity, he looked on his son as dearer to him than all the 
world besides ; in the other, the lawsuit which he conducted 
was to him like an infant to’ its nurse, and the case of Poor 
Peter Peebles against Plainstanes was, he saw, adjourned, per- 
haps sins die, should this document reach the hands of his son. 
The mutual and enthusiastical affection betwixt the young men 
was well known to him; and he concluded that, if the pre- 
carious state of Latimer were made known -to Alan Fairford; it 
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would render him not only unwilling, hut totally unfit, to 
discharge the duty of the da)^, to which the old gentleman 
attached such ideas of importance. 

On mature reflection, therefore, he resolved, though not with- 
out some feelings of compunction, to delay communicating to 
Hs son the disagreeable intelligence which he had received, 
until the business of the day should be ended. The delay, he 
persuaded himself, could be of little consequence to Darsie 
Latimer, whose foUy, he dared to say, had led him into some 
scrape which Avould meet an appropriate punishment in some 
accidental restraint, which would be thus prolonged for only a 
few hours longer. Besides, he would have time to speak to the 
sheriff of the county, perhaps to the King’s Advocate, and set 
about the matter in a regular manner, or, as he termed it, as 
summing up the duties of a solicitor, to ‘ agd as accords.’ 

The scheme, as we have seen, was partially successful, and 
was only ultimately defeated, as he confessed to himself with 
shame, % his own very unbusiness-hke mistake of shuffling the 
provost’s letter, in the hurry and anxiety of the morning, among 
some papers belonging to Peter Peeble’s affairs, and then 
handing it to his son,^ without observing the blunder. He 
used to protest, even tiU the day of his death, that he' never 
had been guilty of such an -inaccuracy as giving a paper out of 
his hand without looking at the docketing, except on that 
unhappy occasion, when, of aU others, he had such particular 
reason to regret his negligence. 

Disturbed by these reflections, the old gentleman had, for 
the first time in his life, some disinclination, arising firom shame 
and vexation, to face_ his own son ; so th'aL to protract for a 
little the meeting which he feared would be a painful one, he 
went to wait upon the sheriff-depute, who he found had set off 
for Dumfiies, in great haste, to superintend in person the 
investigation which had been set on foot by his substitute. 
This gentleman’s clerk could say little on the subject of the 
riot, excepting that it had been serious, much damage done to 
property, and some personal violence offered to individuals, 
but, as far as he had yet heard, no lives lost on the spot. 

Mr. Fairford was compelled to return home with this intelli- 
gence ; and on inquiring at James Wilkinson where his son was, 
received for answer, that ‘Maister Alan was in his own room, 
and very busy.’ 

‘We must have our explanation over,’ said Saunders Fair- 
ford to himself ‘Better a finger off as aye wagging’; and 
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going to tlie door of liis son’s apartment, lie knoclmd at first 
gently, then more loudly, but received no answer. Some- 
what alarmed at this silence, he opened the door of the 
chamber; it was empt}’^ — clothes lay ini.xed in confn.sion witli 
the law-books and papers, as if the inmate had been engaged in 
hastilj'’ packing for a journc}'. As Mr. Fairford looked around 
in alarm, his eye was arrested by a sealed letter Ijdng upon his 
son’s writing-table, and addressed to himself. It contained the 
following words : — 

‘My dearest Father — 

‘You will not, I trust, he surjirised, nor perhaps ver)' 
much displeased, to learn that I am now on my way to Dumfries- 
shire, to learn, by my own xiersonal investigation, the present 
state of my dear friend, and afford him such relief as may be 
in mj’’ power, and which, I trust, will be effectual. 1 do not 
presume to reflect upon you, dearest sir, for concealing from 
me information of so much consequence to my peace of mind 
and happiness ; but I hope your having done so will be, if not 
an excuse, at least some mitigation, of my present offence, in 
taking a step of consequence without consulting your pleasure ; 
and, I must further own, under circumstances which perhaps 
might lead to your disapprobation of my purpose. I can only sa)’-, 
in further apology, that if anything unhappy, which Heaven 
forbid 1 shall have occurred to the person who, next to yourself, 
is dearest to me in this world, I shall have on my heart, as a 
subject of eternal regret, that, being in a certain degree warned 
of his danger, and fornished with the means of obviating it, I 
did not instantly hasten to his assistance, but preferred giving 
my attention to the business of this unlucky morning. No 
view of personal distinction, nothing, indeed, short of your 
earnest and_ often expressed wishes, could have detained me in 
town tin this day ; and having made this sacrifice to filial duty, 
I trust you will hold _me excused, if I now obey the calls of 
friendship and humanity. Do not be in the least anxious on 
my account; I shall know, I trust, how' to conduct myself with 
due caution in any emergence wfoich may occur, otherwise my 
legal studies for so many years have been to little purpose. I 
am fully provided with money, and also with arms, in case of 
need; but you may rely on my prudence in avoiding all 
occasions of using the latter, short of the last necessity. God 
Almighty bless you, my dearest fother! and grant that you 
may forgive the first, and, 1 trust, the last, act approaching 
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towards premeditated disobedience of which I either Imre now 
or shall hereafter have to accuse myself. I remain, till deatli, 
your dutiful and afi'ectioiiate son, Ai.a.n Faiiifoiid. 

‘ P.S. — I shall mite with the utmost regularity', acquainting 
you with my motions, and requesting t'our ad%ice. I tnist my 
staj' will be veiy* short, and I think it possible that I may bring 
back Darsie along with me.’ 

The paper dropped from the old man’s hand when he was 
thus assured of the misfortune which he apprehended.^ His 
first idcii was to get a post-chaise and pursue the^ fugitive ; 
but he recollected that, upon the very rare occasions when 
Alan had shomi himself indocile to the patria potestas, his 
natural ease and gentleness of disposition seemed hardened into 
obstinacy, and tliat now, entitled, as arrived at the years of 
majority, and a member of the learned faculty, to direct his 
own motions, there was great doubt whether, in the event of 
his overtaking his son, he might be able to prevail upon him 
to return hack. In such a risk of failure, he thought it wiser 
to desist from his pu:^)Ose, e.specially as even his success in 
such a pursuit would give a ridiculous edat to the whole affair, 
which could not be otherwise than x>rejudicial to his son’s 
rising character. 

Bitter, however, were Saunders Fairford’s reflections as, again 
picking up the fatal scroll, he threw liimself into his son’s leathern 
easy-chair, and bestowed upon it a disjointed commentary. 

‘ Bring hack Darsie 1 little doubt of that : the bad shilling is 
sure enough to come hack again. I wish Darsie no worse ill 
than that he were carried where the silly fool Alan should 
never see him again. It was an ill hour that he darkened my 
doors in, for, ever since that, Alan has given up his ain old- 
fashioned mother- wit for the t’other’s capemoited maggots and 
nonsense. Provided with money ! You must have more than 
I know of, then, my friend, for I trow I kept you pretty short 
for your own good. Can he have gotten more fees ? or does 
he think five guineas^ has neither beginning nor end 1 Arms ! 
What would he do with arms, or what would any man do with 
them that is not a regular soldier under government, or else a 
thief-taker? I have had enough of arms, I trow, although I 
carried them for King George and the government. But this 
is a worse strait than Falkirk field yet ! God guide us, we are 
poor inconsistent creatures I To think the lad should have 
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made so able an appearance, and tlien bolted off this gate, after 
a glaiket ne’er-do-v, ee], like a honnd npon a false scent I Las- 
a-day ! it ’s a sore thing to see a stunkard cow Idcl: do\ni the 
pail when it’s reaming fou. But, after all, it’s an ill bird that 
defiles its ain nest. I rnu.st cover up the scandal as well as I 
can. "W'hat ’s the matter now, James ? ’ 

‘A message, sir,’ said James Wilkimson, ‘from my Jjord 
President, and he hopes Mr. Alan is not seriously indispo.sed.’ 

‘ From the Lord President! the Lord preserve us ! I ’ll send 
an answer this instant ; bid the lad sit down, and ask liiin to 
drink, James. Let me see,’ continued Jie, taking a sheet of 
gilt paper, ‘ how vre are to draw our answers.’ 

Ere his pen had touched the paper, James was in the room 
again. 

‘ What now, James ! ’ 

‘ Lord Bladdenskate’s lad is come to ask how ^Ir. Alan is, as 
he left the court- ’ 

‘ Ay — ay — ay,’ answered Saunders, bitterl}’- ; ‘ he lias e’en 
made a moonlight flitting, like my lord’s ain nevoy.’ 

‘ Shall I say sae, .sir 1 ’ said Jame.s, who, as an old soldier, was 
literal in all things touching the service. 

‘The devil I no — no I Bid the lad sit down and taste our 
ale. I will write his lordship an answer.’ 

Once more the gilt paper was resumed, and once more the 
door was opened by James. 

‘ Lord send.s his .servitor to ask after Mr. Alan.’ 

‘Oh, the deevil teke their civilit}^’ said poor Saunders. 
‘ Set him down to drink too. I will WTite to his lordship.’ 

‘The lads will hide your pleasure, sir, as lang as I keep the 
bicker fou ; hut this rinpng is like to wear out the bell, I 
think ^ there are they at it again.’ 

He answered the ftesh summons accordingly, and came hack 
to inform Mr. Fairford that the Bean of Faculty was below, 
inquiring for I^Ir. Alan. ‘Will I set him down to drink too ? ’ 
said James. 

‘Wfll you be an idiot, sir!’ said Mr. Fairford. ‘Show Mr. 
Bean into the parlour.’ 

In going, slowly downstairs, step by step, the perplexed 
man of business had time enough to reflect that, if it he possible 
to put a Mr gloss upon a true story, the verity always serves 
the purpose better than any substitute which ingenuity can 
devise. He therefore told his learned rifdtor that, although his 
son had been incommoded by the heat of the court, and the 
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long train of hard study, by day and night, preceding his 
exertions, yet he had fortunately so far recovered as to be in 
condition to obey upon the instant a sudden summons which 
had called him to the country on a matter of life and death- 

‘ It should be a serious matter indeed that takes my young 
friend away at this moment,’ said the good-natured Dean. ‘I 
wish he had staid to finish his pleading, and put down .old 
Tough. Without compliment, Mr. Fairibrd,.it was as fine a 
first appearance as I ever heard. I shoi^d be sorry your son 
did not follow it up in a reply. Nothing like striking while 
the iron is hot.’ 

Mr. Saunders Fairford made a bitter grimace as he acquiesced 
in an opinion which was indeed decidedly his own ; but he 
thought it most prudent to reply, ‘ That the affair which rendered 
his son Alan’s presence in the countiy absolutely necessary 
regarded the affairs of a young gentleman of great fortune, who 
was a particular fiiend of Alan’s, and who never took any 
material step in his affairs without consulting his counsel 
learned in the law.’ 

‘Well — well, Mr. Fairford, you know best,’ answered the 
learned Dean; ‘if there be death or marriage in the case, a 
will or a wedding is to be preferred to all other business. I am 
happy Mr. Alan is so much recovered as to be able for travel, 
and wish you a very good_ morning.’ 

Having thus taken his ground to the Dean of Faculty, 
Mr. Fairford hastily wrote cards in answer to the inquiry of 
the three judges, accounting for Alan’s absence in the same 
manner. These, bemg properly sealed and addressed, he de- 
livered to James, with directions to dismiss the parti-coloured 
'gentry, who, in the meanwhile, had consumed a gallon of two- 
penny ale while discussing points of law, and addressing each 
other by their masters’ titles.^ 

The exertion which these matters demanded, and the in- 
terest which so many persons of legal distinction appeared to 
have taken in his son, greatly relieved the oppressed spirit of 
Saunders Fairford, who continued to talk mysteriously of the 
very important business which had interfered with his son’s 
attendance during the brief remainder of the session. He 
endeavoured to lay the same unction to his own heart; but 
here the application was less fortunate, for his conscience told 
him that no end, however important, which could be achieved 
in Darsie Latimer’s affairs could be balanced against the reputa- 


‘ See Titles of Scottisli Judges. Note 23, 
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tion whicli Alan n-as like to forfeit by deserting the cause of 
Poor Peter Peebles, 

In tlie meanwhile, although the haze wliich surrounded the 
cause, or causes, of that unfortunate litigant had been for a 
time dispelled by Alan's eloquence, like a fog by the thunder 
of artillery, yet it seemed once more to settle down upon the 
mass of litigation, thick as the palpable darkness of Eg}'pt, 
at the very sound of Mr. Tough’s voice, who, on the second day 
after Alan’s departure, was heard in answer to the opening 
counsel. Deep-mouthed, long-breathed, and pertinacious, toknig 
a pinch of snuff betwixt [after] every sentence, which othonvisc 
seemed interminable, the veteran pleader prosed over all the 
themes which had been treated so luminously by Fairford ; he 
quietly and imperceptibly replaced all the rubbish which the 
other had cleared away; and succeeded in restoring the veil 
of obscurity and unintelligibility which had for many years 
darkened the case of Peebles against Plainstanes ; and the mat- 
ter was once more hung up by a remit to an accountant, wth 
instruction to report before answer. So different a result 
from that which the public had been led to expect from Alan’s 
speech gave rise to various speculations. 

The client himself opined that it was entirely oving, first, 
to his own absence during the first day’s pleading, being, as 
he said, deboshed with brandy, usquebaugh, and other strong 
waters, at John’s Coffee-house, ambages of Peter Drudgeit, 
employed to that effect by and through the device, counsel, 
and covyne of Saunders Fairford, his agent, or pretended agent ; 
secondly, by the flight and voluntary desertion of the younger 
Fairford, the advocate ; on account of which he served both 
father and son with a petition and complaint against them, for* 
malversation in office. So that the apparent and most prob- 
able issue of this cause seemed to menace the melancholy Mr. 
Saunders Fairford with additional subject for plague and 
mortification ; which was the more galling, as his conscience 
told him that the case was really given away, and that a very 
brief resumption of the former argument, with reference to 
the necessary authorities and points of evidence,, wnuld have 
enabled Alan, by the mere breath, as it were, of his mouth, to 
blow away the various cobwebs with which Mr. Tough had 
again invested the proceedings. But it went, he said, just like 
a decreet in absence, and was lost for want of a contradictor. 

■In the meantime, nearly a week passed over without Mr. 
Fairford. hearing a word directly from his son. He learned, 
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indeed, by a letter from Mr. Crosbie, that the young counseller 
had safely reached Dumfries, but had left that town upon some 
ulterior researches, the purpose of which he had not communi- 
cated. The old man, thus left to suspense^ and to mortify- 
ing recollections, deprived also of the domestic society to which 
he had been habituated, began to suffer in body as well as 
in mind. He had formed the determmation of setting out 
in person for Dumfriesshire, when, after having been dogged, 
peevish, and snappish to his clerks and domestics to an un- 
usual and almost intolerable deOTee, the acrimonious humours 
settled in a hissing-hot fit of me gout, which is a well-known 
tamer of the most froward spirits, and under whose discipline 
we shall, for the present, leave him, as the continuation of this 
history assumes, with the next division, a form somewhat 
different from direct narrative and epistolary correspondence, 
though partaking of the character of both. 



CHAPTER III 


Journal of JDarde Latimer 


The following address is written on the inside of the envelope which 

contained the Journal. 

I NTO what hands soever these leaves may fall, they will in- 
struct him, during a certain time at least, in the history of 
the life of an unfortunate young man, who, in the heart of 
a free country, and without any crime being laid to his charge, 
has been, and is, subjected to a course of unlawful and violent 
restraint. He who opens this letter is therefore conjured to 
apply to the nearest magistrate, and, following such indica- 
tions as the papers may afford, to exert himself for the relief of 
one who, while he possesses every claim to assistance which 
oppressed innocence can give, has, at the same time, both the 
inclination and the means of being grateful to his deliverers. 
Or, if the person obtaining these letters shall want courage or 
means to effect the writer’s release, he is, in that case, conjured, 
by every duty of a man to his fellow-mortals, and of a Christian 
towards one who professes the same holy faith, to take the 
earliest measures for conveying them with speed and safety 
to the hands of Alan Fairford, Esq., advocate, residing in the 
family of his father, Alexander Fairford, Esq., Writer to the 
Signet, Brown’s Square, Edinburgh. He may be assured of 
a Hberal reward, besides the consciousness of having discharged 
a real duty to humanity. 


My dearest Alan — 

Feeling as warmly towards you in doubt and in distress 
as I ever did in the brightest days of our intimacy, it is to you 
whom I address a histoiy which may perhaps fall into very 
different hands. A_ portion of my fomer spirit descends to 
jnj'’ pen when I write your name, and indulging the happy 
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thought that you may he my deliverer from my present uneom- 
fortahle and alarming situation, as you have been my guide and 
counsellor on every former occasion, I will subdue the dejection 
which would otherwise overwhelm me. Therefore, as, Heaven 
knows, I have time enough to write, I will endeavour to pour 
my thoughts out, as fully and freely as of old, though probably 
without the same gay and happy levity. 

« If the papers should reach other hands than yours, stiU I will 
not regret this exposure of my feelings; for, allowing for an 
ample share of the foUy incidental to youth and inexperience, I 
fear not that I have much to be ashamed of in my narrative ; 
nay, I even hope that the open simplicity and frankness with 
winch I am about to relate every singular and distressing circum- 
stance may prepossess even a stranger in my favoiir; and that, 
amid the multitude of seemingly trivial circumstances which I 
detail at length, a clue may be found to effect my liberation. 

Another chance certainly remains — the Journal, as I may 
call it, may never reach the hands either of the dear friend to 
whom it is addressed or those of an indifferent stranger, but 
may become the prey of the persons by whom I am at present 
treated as a prisoner. Let it be so — they will learn from it 
little but what they already know; that, as a man and an 
Englishman, my soul revolts at the usage which I have re- 
ceived ; that I am determined to essay every possible means to 
obtain my freedom ; that captivity has not broken my spirit ; 
and that, although they may doubtless complete their oppres- 
sion by murder, I am still willing to bequeath my cause to the 
justice of my country. Undeterred, therefore, by the proba- 
bility that my papers may be torn from me, and subjected to 
the inspection of one in particular, who, causelessly my enemy 
already, may be yet farther incensed at me for recording the 
history of my wrongs, I proceed to resume the history of events 
which have befallen me since the conclusion of my last letter to 
my dear Alan Fairford, dated, if I mistake not, on the 5th day 
of this stiU current month of August. ’ 

Upon the night preceding the date of that letter, I had been 
present, for the purpose of an idle frolic, at a dancing party 
at the village of Brokenbum, about six miles from Dumfries ; 
many persons must have seen me there, should the fact appear 
of importance sufficient to require investigation. I danced, 
played on the violin, and took part in the festivity till about 
midnight, when my servant, Samuel Owen, brought me my 
horses, and I rode back to a small inn called Shepherd’s Bush, 
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kept by Mrs. Greg.son, whicb bad been occasionally iny resi- 
dence for about a fortnight past. 1 spent the earlier part of the 
forenoon in ^viiting a letter which I have already mentioned, 
to you, my dear Alan, and w’hich, I think, you must have re- 
ceived in safety. Why did I not follow your advice, so often 
given me 1 Why did 1 linger in the neighbourhood of a danger 
of which a land voice had warned me ? These are noAV unavail- 
ing questions. I was blinded by a fatalit}", and remained flut“ 
tering like a moth around the candle, until 1 have been scorched 
to some purpose. 

The greater part of the day^ had passed, and time hung 
heavy on my hands. I ought perhaps to blush at recollecting 
what has been often objected to me by the dear friend to whom 
this letter is addressed, viz. the facility with which I have, in 
moments of indolence, suffered my motions to be directed by 
any person who chanced to be near me, instead of taking the 
labour of thinking or deciding for myself. I had employed for 
some time, as a sort' of guide and errand-boy, a lad named 
Benjamin, the son of one Widow Coltherd, who lives near the 
Shepherd’s Bush, and I cannot but remember that, upon several 
occasions, I had of late suffered him to i)Ossess more influence 
over my motions than at all became the difference of our age 
and condition. At present he exerted himself to persuade me 
that it was the finest possible sport to see the fish taken out 
from the nets placed in the »Solway at the reflux of the tide, 
and urged my going thither this evening so much, that, looking 
back on the whole circumstances, I cannot but think he had 
some especial motive for his conduct. These particulars I have 
mentioned, that, if these papers fall into fiiendly hands, the boy 
may be sought after and submitted to examination. 

His eloquence being unable to persuade me that I should 
take any pleasure in seeing the fruitless struggles of the fish 
when left in the nets and deserted, by the tide, he artfiiUy 
suggested that Mr. and Miss Geddes, a respectable Quaker 
family well known m the neighbourhood, and with whom I 
had contracted habits of intimacy, would possibly be offended 
if I did not make them an early visit. Both, he said, had been 
particularly inquiring the reasons of my leaving their house 
rather suddenly on the previous day. I resolved, therefore, 
to walk up. to Mount Sharon and make my apologies ; and I 
agreed to permit the boy to attend upon me, and wait my 
return from the house, that I might fish on my way homeward 

1 [* A couple of days,’ on p. 132.] 
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to Slieplierd’s Bush, for which amusement, he assured me, I 
would find the evening most favourable. I mention this minute 
circumstance because I strongly suspect that this boy had a 
presentiment how the evening was to terminate with me, and 
entertained the selfish though childish wish of securing to him- 
self an angling-rod which he had often admired, as a part of 
my spoils. I may do the boy wrong,_ but I had before remarked 
in him the peculiar art of pursuing the trifling objects of 
cupidity proper to his age with the systematic address of much 
riper j'^ears. 

When we had commenced our walk, I upbraided him with 
the coolness of the evening, considering the season, the easterly 
wind, and other circumstances, unfavourable for angling. He 
persisted in his own story, and made a few casts, as if to 
convince me of my error, but caught no fish ; and, indeed, as I 
am now convinced, was much more intent on watcliing my 
motions than on taking any. When I ridiculed him once more 
on his fruitless endeavours, he answered, with a sneering smile, 
that ‘the trouts would not rise because there was thunder in the 
air ’ — an intimation which, in one sense, I have found too true. 

I arrived at Mount Sharon; was received by my friends 
there with their wonted Idndness; and after being a little 
rallied on my having suddenly left them on the prece^ng 
evening, I agreed to make atonement by staying all night, 
and dismissed the lad who attended with my fishing-rod to 
carry that information to Shepherd’s BusL It may be doubted 
whether he went thither or in a different direction. 

Betwixt eight and nine o’clock, when it began to become 
dark, we walked on the terrace to enjoy the appearance of the 
firmament, ghttering with ten million of stars, to which a 
slight touch of early frost gave tenfold lustre. As we gazed 
on this splendid scene, Miss Geddes, I think, was the first to 
point out to our admiration a shooting or falling star, which, 
she said, drew a long train after it. Looldng to the part of 
the heavens which she pointed out, I distinctly observed two 
successive sky-rockets arise and burst in the sky. 

‘These meteors,’ said Mr. Geddes, in answer to his sister’s 
observation, ‘ are not formed in heaven, nor do they bode any 
good to the dwellers upon earth.’ 

^ he spoke, I looked to another quarter of the sky, and a 
rocket, as if a signal in answer to those which had already 
appeared, rose high from the earth, and burst apparently 
• among the stars. 
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Mr. Geddes seemed very thoughtful for some minutes, and 
then said to his sister, ‘ Rachel, though it waxes jate, I must 
go down to the fishing-station and pass the night in the 
overseer’s room there.’ 

‘ Nay, then,’ replied the lady, ‘ I am but too well assured 
that the sons of Belial are menacing these nets and devices. 
Joshua, art thou a man of peace, and wilt thou willingly and 
wittingly thrust thyself where thou mayst be tempted by the 
old man Adam witMn thee to enter into debate and strife ? ’ 

‘ I am a man of peace, Rachel,’ answered Mr. Geddes, ‘ even 
to the utmost extent which our iriends can demand of 
humanity; and neither have I ever used, nor, with the help 
of God, will I at any future time employ, the arm of flesh to 
repel or to revenge injuries. But if 1 can, by mild reasons 
and firm conduct, save those rude men from committing a 
crime, and the property belonging to myself and others from 
sustaining damage, surely I do but the duty of a man and a 
Christian.’ 

With these words, he ordered his horse instantly ; and his 
sister, ceasing to argue with him, folded her arms upon her 
bosom, and looked up to heaven with a resigned and yet 
sorrowful countenance. 

These particulars may appear tri-\dal, but it is better in my 
present condition to exert my faculties in recollecting the past, 
and in recording it, than waste them in vain and anxious 
anticipations of the future. 

It would have been scarcely proper in me to remain in the 
house from which the master was thus suddenly summoned 
away, and I therefore begged permission to attend him to the 
fishing-station, assuring his sister that I would be a guarantee 
for his safety. 

The proposal seemed to give much pleasure to Miss Geddes. 
‘Let it be so, brother,’ she said, ‘and let the young man have 
the desire of his heart, that there may be a faithful witness to 
stand by thee iu the hour of need, and to report how it shall 
fare with thee.’ 

‘No, Rachel,’ said the worthy man, ‘thou art to blame in 
this, that, to q^uiet thy apprehensions on my account, thou 

shouldst thrust into danger — if danger it shall prove to be 

this youth, our guest, for whom, doubtless, in case of mishap, 
as many hearts will ache as may be afflicted on our account.’ 

‘ Nay, my good friend,’ said I, taking Mr. Geddes’s hand, 

‘I am not so happy as you suppose me. Were my span to be . 
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concluded this evening, few would so much as know that such 
a being had existed for twenty years on the face of the earth ; 
and of these few, only one would sincerely regret me. Do not, 
therefore, refuse me the privilege^ of attending you, and of 
showing, by so trifling an act of kindness, that, if I have few 
friends, I am at least desirous to serve them.’ 

‘Thou hast a kind heart, I warrant thee,’ said Joshua 
Geddes, returning the pressure of my hand. ‘Rachel, the 
young man shall go with me. Why should he not face 
danger, in order to do justice and preserve peace ? There is 
that within me,’ he added, looking upwards, and with a passing 
enthusiasm which I had not before observed, and the absence 
of which perhaps rather belonged to the sect than to his o'svn 
personal character — ‘ I say, I have that within which assures 
me that, though the ungodly may rage even like the storm of 
the ocean, they shall not have freedom to prevail against us.’ 

Having spoken thus, Mr. Geddes appointed a pony to be 
saddled for my use; and having taken a basket with some 
provisions, and a servant to carry back the horses, for which 
there was no accommodation at the fishing-station, we set off 
about nine o’clock at night, and after three-quarters of an 
hour’s riding arrived at our place of destination. 

The station consists, or then consisted, of huts for four or 
five fishermen, a cooperage and sheds, and a better sort of 
cottage, at which the superintendent resided. We gave our 
horses to the servant, to be carried back to Mount Sharon, my 
companion expressing himself humanely anxious for their 
safety, and knocked at the door of the house. At first we only 
heard a barking of dogs; but these animals became quiet on 
snuffing beneath the door, and acknowledging the presence of 
friends. A hoarse voice then demanded, in rather unfriendly 
accents, who we were^ and what we wanted ; and it was not 
unto. Joshua named himself, and called upon his superintendent 
to open, that the latter appeared at the door of the hut, 
attended by three large dogs of the Newfoundland breed. He 
had a flambeau in his hand, and two large, heavy ship-pistols 
stuck into his belt. He was a stout, elderly man, who had 
been a sailor, as I learned, during the earlier part of his life, 
and was now much confided in by the Fishing Company, whose 
concerns he directed under the orders of Mr, Geddes. 

‘Thou didst not expect me to-night, friend Davies 1 ’ said 
my friend to the old man, who was arrauging seats for us by 
the fire. 
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‘No, Master Geddes,’ answered lie, ‘I did not expect you, 
nor, to speak the truth, did I wish for you either.’ 

‘These are plain terras, Jolm Davies,’ answered Mr. Geddes, 

‘ Ay — ay, sir, I Imow your worship loves no holyday speeches.’ 
‘Thou dost guess, I suppose, what brings us here so late, 
John Davies r said Mr. Geddes. 

‘I do suppose, sir,’ answered the superintendent, ‘that it was 
because these d — d smuggling wreckers on the coast are show- 
ing their lights to gather their forces, as the}'’ did the night 
before they broke doivn the dam-dike and wears up the country ; 
hut if that same he the case, I wish once more you had steicl 
away, for your worship carries no fighting taclde aboard, I think, 
and there will he work for such ere morning, your worship.’ 

‘ Worship is due to Heaven only, John Davies,’ said Geddes. 

‘ I have often desired thee to desist firom using that phrase 
•to me.’ 

‘I won’t, then,’ said John; ‘no offence meant. But how the 
devil can a man stand picking his words, when he is just going 
to come to blows 1 ’ 

‘ I hope not, John Davies,’ said Joshua Geddes. ‘ Call in the 
rest of the men, that I may give them their instructions.’ 

‘ I may cry till doomsday. Master Geddes, ere a soul answers : 
the cowardly lubbers have all made sail — the cooper, and all 
the rest of them — so soon as they heard the enemy were at 
sea. They have ah taken to the long-boat, and left the ship 
among the breakers, except little Phil and myself — they have, 
by ! ’ 

‘ Swear not at ah, J ohn Davies ; thou art an honest man, 
and I believe, without an oath, that thy comrades love their 
o-mi bones better than my goods and chattels. And so thou 
hast no assistance but little Phil against a hundred men or 
two 1 ’ 

‘Why, there are the dogs, your honour knows, Neptune and 
Thetis, and the puppy may do something; and then though 
your worship — I beg pardon — though your honour be no great 
fighter, this young gentleman may bear a hand,’ 

‘ Ay, and I see you are provided with arms,’ said Mr. Geddes ; 
‘ let me see them.’ 

‘ Ay — ay, sir; here be a pair, of buffers wiU bite as well as 
bark — these will make sure of two rogues at least. It would be 
a shame to strike without firing a shot. Take care, your honour, 
they are double-shotted.’ 

Ay, John Davies, I will take care of them,’ thro'wing the 
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pistols into a tub of \vater beside bim ; ‘ and I wish I could 
render the whole generation of them useless at the same 
moment.’ 

A deep shade of displeasure passed over John Davies’s 
weatherbeaten countenance. ‘Belike your honour is going to 
take the command yourself, then?’ he said, after a pause. 
‘ "Why, I can be of little use now ; and smce your worship, or 
your honour, or whatever you are, means to strike quietly, I 
believe you will do it better without me than with me, for I 
am like enough to make mischief, I admit ; but I ’ll never leave 
my post without orders.’ 

‘ l%en you have mine, John Davies, to go to Mount Sharon 
directly, and take the boy Phil with you. "Where is he ? ’ 

‘He is on the outlook for these scums of the earth,’ 
answered Davies ; ‘but it is to no purpose to know when they 
come, if we are not to stand to our weapons.’ 

‘ We will use none but those of sense and reason, John.’ 

‘ And you may just as well cast chaff against the wind as 
speak sense and reason to the like of them.’ 

‘Well — well, be it so,’ said J oshua. ‘ And now, John Davies, 
I know thou art what the world calls a brave fellow, and I 
have ever found thee an honest one. And now I command 
you to go to Mount Sharon, and let Phil lie on the bank-side — 
see the poor boy hath a sea-cloak, though — and watch what 
happens here, and let him bring you the news; and if any 
violence shall be offered to the property there, I trust to your 
fidelity to carry my sister to Dumfries, to the house of oxir 
fnends the Corsacks, and inform the civil authorities of what 
mischief hath befallen.’ 

The old seaman paused a moment. ‘It is hard lines for 
me,’ he said, ‘ to leave your honour in tribulation ; and 3’’et, 
staying here, I am only like to make bad worse; and your 
honour’s sister. Miss Rachel, must be looked to, that ’s certain ; 
for if the' rogues once get their hand to mischief, they will come 
to Mount Sharon after they have wasted and destroyed this 
here snug little roadstead, where I thought to ride at anchor 
for life.’ 

‘ Right — right, J ohn Davies,’ said Joshua Geddes ; ‘ and best 
call the dogs with you.’ 

‘ Ay — ay, sir,’ said the veteran, ‘ for they are something of 
mj'^ mind, and would not keep quiet if they saw mischief doing ; 
so majfoe they might come "to mischief, jioor dumb creatures. 
So God bless j'our honour — I mean j'our worship — I cannot 



CHAPTER IV 

Darsie Lathner'’s Journal, in Coniinuaiion 


f P~MIE morning was dawning, and Mr. Geddcs and I myself 
I were still sleeping sound!}', when the alarm was given 
by my canine nedfellow, who iirst growled deei)ly at in- 
tervals, and at length bore more decided testimony to the ap- 
proach of some enem3^ I opened the door of the cottage, and 
perceived, at the distance of about two hundred yards, a small 
but close column of men, which I would liave taken for a dark 
hedge, but that I could perceive it was advancing rapidly and 
in silence. 

The dog flew towards them, but instantly ran howling back 
to me, having probably been chastised by a stick or a stone. 
Uncertain as to the plan of tactics or of treaty which Mr. 
Geddes might think proper to adopt, 1 was about to retire into 
the cottage, when he suddenly joined me at the door, and, 
slipping his arm through mine, said, ‘ Let us go to meet them 
manfully 5 we have done nothing to be ashamed of. Friends,’ 
he said, raising his voice as we approached them, ‘ who and what 
are you, and with what purpose are you here on my property ? ’ 
A loud cheer^ was the answer returned, and a brace of fid- 
dlers who occupied the front of the march immediately struck 
up the insulting air the words of which begin 

‘ Merrily danced the Quaker’s -ndfe, 

And merrily danced the Quaker.’ 

Even at that moment of alarm, I think I recognised the 
tones of the blind fiddler, knotvn by the name of Wandering 
Willie, firom his itinerant habits. They continued to advance 
swiftly and in great order, in their fi:ont 

The fiery fiddlers playing martial airs ; 

when, coming close up, they surrounded us by a single move- 
ment, and there was a universal cry, ' Whoop, Quaker — whoop, 
Quaker ! Here have we them both, the wet Quaker and the 
dry one.’ 
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"bring^ my mouth to say “fare j'ou well” Here, Neptune, 
Thetis ! come, dogs — come/ 

So saying, and mth a very crestfallen countenance, John 
Da\aes left the hut, 

‘ Now there goes one of the best and most faitliful creatures 
that ever "was born,’ said Mr. Geddes, as the superintendent 
shut the door of the cottage. ‘ Nature made liiin witli a heart 
that would not have suffered him to hann a fiy ; but thou seest^ 
friend Latimer, that, as men arm tlieir bull-dogs with spiked 
collars, and their game-cocks with steel spurs, to aid tliem 
in fight, so they corrupt, by education, the best and mildest 
natures, until fortitude and spirit become stubbornness and 
ferocity. Believe me, friend Latimer, I would as soon exjjose 
my faithful household dog to a vain combat with a herd of 
wolves as yon trusty creature to the violence of the enraged 
multitude. But I need say little on this subject to thee, friend 
Latimer, who, I doubt not, art trained to believe that courage 
is displayed and honour attained, not by doing and suffering, 
as becomes a man, that which fate calls us to suffer, and justice 
commands us^ to do, but because thou art ready to retort 
vimence for violence, and considerest the lightest insult as a 
sufhcient cause for the spiUing of blood, na}^ the taking of life. 
But, leaving these points of controversy to a more fit season, 
mt us see what our basket of jirovision contains ; for in truth, 
mend Latimer, I am one of those whom neither fear nor anxiety 
deprive of their ordmary appetite.’ 

We found the means of good cheer accordingly which Mr. 
Geddes seemed to enjoy as much as if it had bden eaten in a 
situatmn of perfect safety ; nay,_ his conversation appeared to 
be rather more gay than on ordinary occasions. After eating 
our. supper, we left the hut together, and walked for a few 
imnutes on the banks of the sea. It was high water, and the 
ebb had not yet commenced. The moon shone broad and 

sS!? Solway Firth, and showed a 

slight npple upon the stakes, the tops of which were just 

visible above the waves, and on the dark-coloured buoys which 
marked the upper e^e of the inclosure of nets. At^a much 

^ery wide -the line 



"“hiff i"e r i' t-osph;ricirdX.sir 

‘thev wiSnf some hours,’ said Mr. Geddes : 

they wiE not come down upon us tiU the state of the tide per- 
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mits them to destroy the tide-nets. Is it not strange to think 
that hiiman passions Tnll so soon transform sneh a tranq^nd 
scene as this into one of devastation and confnsion 1 ’ 

It was indeed a scene of exqnisite stiUness : so mnch so. that 
the restless waves of the Solway seemed, if not ahsoluteij" to 
sleep, at least to slnmber. On the shore no night-hird was 
heard ; the cock had not snng his first matins ; and we onrselves 
walked more Kghtly than by day, as if to suit the sound of our 
own paces to the serene tranquillity around us. At length the 
plaintive cry of a dog broke the silence, and on our return to 
the cottage we found that the younger of the three animals 
which had gone along with Jolm Davies, unaccustomed, per- 
haps, to . distant journeys, and the duty of following to heel, 
had strayed firom the party, and, unable to rejoin them, had 
wandered back to the place of its birth, 

‘ Another feeble addition to our feeble garrison,’ said I^Ir. 
Geddes, as he caressed the dog, and admitted it into the cot- 
tage. ‘ Poor thing I as thou art incapable of doing any mischief, 
I hope thon wilt sustain none. At least thou mayst do us the 
good service of a sentinel and permit us to enjoy a quiet repose, 
under the certainty that thon wilt alarm us when the enemy is 
at hand.’ 

There were two beds in the superintendent’s room, upon 
which we threw ourselves. Mr. Geddes, with his happy equa- 
nimity of temper, was asleep in the first- five minutes. I lay 
for some time in doubtful and anxious thoughts, watching the 
fire and the motions of the restless dog, which, d^urhed prob- 
ably at tbe absence of John Davies, wandered from the hearth 
to the door and back again, then came to the bedside and 
Kcked my hands and face, and at length, experiencing no 
repnlse to its advances, established itself at my feet, and went 
to sleep, an example which I soon afrerwards followed. 

The rage of narration, my dear Alan — for I will never re- 
linquish the hope that what I am writiug may one day reach 
your hands — has not forsaken me even in iny confinement, and 
Ihe extensive though unimportant details into which I have 
been hurried render it necessary that I commence another 
sheet. Fortunately, my pigmy characters comprehend a great 
many words within a small space of paper. 
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A voice by my bedside •whispered, in a -whining tone, ‘ "Whisht 
a-ye, hinnie — whisht a-ye; hand your tongue, like a gude 
bairn. Ye have cost us dear aneugh already. My hinnie ’s 
clean gane now.’ 

Knowing, as I thought, the phraseology of the wife, of the 
itinerant musician, I asked her where her husband was, and 
whether he had been hurt. 

‘Broken,’ answered the dame — ‘all broken to pieces : fit for 
nought but to be made spunlcs of — the best blood that was in 
Scotland.’ 

‘ Broken 1 — blood ! Is your husband wounded — has there 
been bloodshed — broken limbs ? ’ 

‘ Broken limbs ! I vish,’ answered the beldam, ‘ that my 
hinnie had broken the best bane in his body, before he had 
broken his fiddle, that was the best blood in Scotland ; it was 
a cremony, for aught that I ken.’ 

‘ Pshaw — only his fiddle ! ’ said I. 

‘ I dinna ken what waur your honour could have wished him 
to do, unless he had broken his neck ; and this is muckle the 
same to my hinnie Willie and me. Chaw, indeed ! It is easy 
to say “ chaw,” but wha is to gie us onything to chaw ? The 
bread-winner’s gane, and we may e’en sit down and starve.’ 
‘No — no,’ I said, ‘ I -will pay you for twenty such fiddles.’ 

‘ Twenty such ! is that a’ ye ken about it ? the country hadna 
the like o’t. But if your honour were to pay us, as nae doubt 
wad be to your credit here and hereafter, where are ye to get 
the siller 1 ’ 

‘I have enough of money,’ said I, attempting to reach my 
hand towards my side-pocket ; ‘ unloose these bandages, and I 
win pay you ou.the spot.’ 

This lunt appeared to move her, and she was approaching 
the bedside, as I hoped, to liberate me from my bonds, when a 
nearer and more desperate shout was heard, as if the rioters 
were close bj'^ the hut. 

‘I daurna — I daurna,’ said the poor woman; ‘they would 
murder me and my hinnie Willie baith, and they have misguided 
us aneugh already ; but if there is anything worldly I could 
do for your honour, leave out loosing ye ? ’ 

What she said recalled me to my bodily suffering. Agitation, 
and the effects of the usage I had received, had produced a 
burning thirst. I asked for a drink of water. 

‘Heaven Almighty forbid that Epps [Maggie] Ainslie should 
gie bny'sick gentleman cauld well-water, and him in a fever. 
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Na — na, liinnie, let me alane, EH do better for ye tliaii the 
like of that.’ 

‘ Give me what yon mil/ I replied ; * let it but be liquid and 
cook’ 

The ^Yoman gave me a large horn accordingly, fiUed with 
spirits and water, which, without minute inquiry concerning 
the nat\ire of its contents, I drained at a draught. Either the 
spirits taken in such a manner acted more suddenly than usual 
on my brain, or else there was some drug mixed with the bev- 
erage. I remember little after chinking it off, only that the 
appearance of things around me became indistinct; that the 
w'oman’s form seemed to multiply itself, and to flit in various 
figures around me, bearing the same lineaments as she herself 
diet I remember also that the discordant noises and cries of 
those mthout the cottage seemed to die away in a hum like 
that with which a nurse hushes her babe. At length I fell into 
a deep sound sleep, or rather, a state of absolute insensibility. 

I have reason to think this .species of trance lasted for many 
hours ; indeed, for the whole subsequent day and part of the 
night. It was not uniformly so profound, for my recollection 
of it is chequered with many dreams, aU of a painful nature, 
but too faint and toy indistinct to be remembered. At length 
the moment of waking came, and my sensations were horrible. 

A deep sound, which, in the confusion of my senses, I 
identified with the cries of the rioters, was the first thing of 
which I was sensible ; next, I became conscious that I was 
carried violently forward in some conveyance, with an unequal 
motion, which gave me much pain. My position was horizontal, 
and when I attempted to stretch my hands in order to find 
some mode of securing myself against this species of suffering, 
I found I was bound as before, and the horrible reality rushed 
on my mind that I was in the hands of those who had lately 
committed a great outrage on property, and were now about to 
kidnap, if not to murder, me. I opened my e3’-es, it was to no 
purpose ; aU around me was dark, for a day had passed over 
during my captivity. A dispiriting siclmess oppressed my 
head, mj' heart seemed on fire, while mj’’ feet and hands were 
chiUed and benumbed with want of circulation. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that I at length, and gradually, recovered 
in a sufficient degree the power of observing external sounds 
and circumstances ; and when I did so, they presented nothing 
consolatory. 

Groping with my hands, as far as the bandages would per- 
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mit, and receiving the assistance of some occasional^ glances of 
the moonlight, 1 became avare that the carriage in V’hich I 
■svas transported \vas one of the light carts ol' the country, 
called ‘ tumblers,’ and that a little attention had been jiaid to 
my accommodation, as I Avas laid upon some sacks, covered }vith 
matting and filled vith straw. Without these, my condition 
would have been still more intolerable, for the vehicle, sinking 
now on one side and now on the other, sometimes sticking 
absolutely fast, and requiring the utmost exertions of the 
animal which drew it to put it once more in motion, was 
subjected to jolts in all directions, which were very severe. At 
other times it rolled silently and smoothly over what seemed to 
be wet sand ; and, as I heard the distant roar of the tide, I 
had little doubt that we were engaged in glassing the formidable 
estuary which divides the two kingdoms. 

There seemed to be at least five or six x)eople about the 
cart, some on foot, others on horseback ; the former lent 
assistance whenever it was in danger of upsetting, or sticldng 
fast in the quicksand ; the others rode before and acted as 
guides, often changing the direction of the vehicle as the 
precarious state of the passage required. 

I addressed myself to the men around the cart, and en- 
deavoured to move their compassion. I had harmed, I said, 
no one, and for no action in my life had deserved such cruel 
treatment. I had no concern whatever in the fishing-station 
which had incurred their displeasure, and- my acquaintance 
• with Mr. Geddes was of a verj’- late date. Lastly, and as my 
strongest argument, I endeavoured to excite their fears, by 
informing them that my rank in life would not permit me to 
be either murdered or secreted with impunity ; and to interest 
their avarice, by the promises I made them of reward if they 
would effect my deliverance. I only received a scornful laugh 
in reply to my threats ; my promises might have done more, 
for the fellows were whispering together as if in hesitation, and 
I began to reiterate and increase my offers, when the voice of 
ope of the horsemen, who had suddenly come up, enjoined 
silence to the men on foot, and, approaching the side of the 
cart, said to me, with a strong and determined voice, ‘ Young 
man, there is no personal harm designed to you. If you remain 
silent and quiet, you may reckon on good treatment ; but if 
you endeavom to tamper with these men in the execution of 
fhcir duty, I will take such meassures for silencing you as you 
shall remember the longest day you have to live.’ 
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I tlioiiglit I knew tlie Toice -wliicli uttered tliese threats; 
but, in such a situation, m}’’ perceptions could not he supposed 
to be perfectly accurate. I •was contented to repty, ‘ Whoever 
you are that speak to me, I entreat the benefit of the meanest 
prisoner, ■who is not "bo be subjected legally to greater hardship 
than is necessary for the restraint of his i)erson. I entreat 
that these bonds, -which hurt me so cruelly, may he slackened 
at least, if not removed altogether.’ 

‘ I -will slacken the belts,’ said -the former speaker ; ‘ nay, I 
■will altogether remove them, and allo-w you to pursue your 
journey in a more convenient manner, provided you -will give 
me your -word of honour that you "will not attempt an escape.’ 

* Never 1 ’ I ans-wered, -with an energy of -which despair alone 
could have rendered me capable — ‘ I -will never submit to loss 
of freedom a moment longer than I am subjected to it by 
force.’ 

‘Enough,’ he replied; ‘the sentiment is natural, but do 
not on your side complain that I, -who am carr 5 dng on an 
important undertaldng, use the only means in my power for 
ensuring its success.’ 

I entreated to Imow w^t it was designed to do with me ; 
but my conductor, in a voice of menacing authority, desired me 
to be silent on my peril; and my stren^h and spirits were too 
much exhausted to permit my continuing a dialogue so singu- 
lar,’ even if I could have promised myself any good result by 
doing so. 

It is proper here to add that, from my recollections at the 
time, and from what has since taken place, I have the strong- 
est possible belief that the man -srith whom I held this ex- 
postulation was the singular person residing at Brokenburn 
in Rumfiaesshire, and called by the fishers of that hamlet the 
Laird of the Solway Lochs. The cause for his inveterate per- 
secution I cannot pretend even to guess at. 

In the meantime, the cart was dragged heavily and wearily 
pn, until the nearer roar of the advancing tide excited the 
apprehension of another danger. I could not mistake the 
sound, which I had heard upon another occasion, when it was 
only the speed of a fleet horse which saved me from perishing 
in the quicksands. Thou, my dear Alan, canst not but re- 
member the former circumstances ; and now, wonderful con- 
trast ! the very man, to the best of my belief, who then saved 
me from peril was the leader of the lawless band who had 
deprived me of my liberty. I conjectured that the danger 
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grew imminent; for I lieartl some v,'or(ls uml circnmBtanccs 
which made me aware that a rider liastily fastened his own 
horse to the shafts of the cart, in order to assist the exhausted 
animal which drew it, and tlie vehicle was now pulled fonvard 
at a faster pace, which the horses were urged to maintain by 
blows and enrses. The men, however, were inhabitants of the 
iieiglihourliood ; and I had strong personal reason to believe 
that one of them, at least, was intimately acquainted with all 
the depths and shallows of the perilous paths in which we 
were engaged. Bub they were in imminent danger themselves ; 
and if so, as, from the whispering and exertions to pusli on with 
the cart, was much to he apprehended, there was little doubt 
that I should he left behind as a useless encumbrance, and 
that while I was in a condition which rendered every chance of 
escape impracticable. These were awful apprehensions; but 
it pleased Providence to increase them to a point which my 
brain was scarcely able to endure. 

As we approached very near to a black line, which, dimly 
visible as it was, I could make out to be the shore, we heard 
two or three sounds which appeared to he the report of fire- 
arms. Immediately all wus bustle among our party to get 
forward. Presently a fellow galloped up to us, crying out, 
‘ Ware hawk ! — ware hawk ! the land-sharks are out from Burgh, 
and Allouby Tom will lose his cargo if you do not hear a 
hand.’ 

Most of my company seemed to make hastily for the shore 
on receiving this intelligence. A driver was left with the cart ; 
but at len^h, when, after repeated and hairbreadth escapes, 
it actually stuck fast in a slough or quicksand, the fellow with 
an oath cut the harness, and, as I presume, departed with the 
horses, whose feet I heard splashing over the wet sand and 
through the shallows, as he galloped off. 

The dropping sound of firearms was still continued, but lost 
almost entirely in the thunder of the advancing surge. By a 
desperate effort I raised myself in the cart, and attained a 
sitting posture, which served only to show me the extent of my 
danger. There lay my native land — my o’svn England — the 
land where I was born, and to which my wishes, since my 
earliest age, had turned with all the prejudices of national 
feehng — there it lay, within a furlong of the place where I yet 
was; that furlong, which an infant would have raced over in 
a minute, was yet a harrier effectual to divide me for ever from 
England and from life. I soon not only heard the roar of this 
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dreadful torrent, but sutt, by tbe fitful moonlight, the foamy 
crests of the devouring waves, as they advanced with the speed 
and fury of a pack of hungry wolves. 

The consciousness that the slightest ray of hope, or power 
of struggling, was not left me, quite overcame the constancy 
which I had hitherto maintained -My eyes began to swim; 
my head grew giddy and mad with fear; I chattered and 
howled to the howling and roaring sea. One or two great 
waves already reached the cart, when the conductor of the 
party, whom I have mentioned so often, was, as if by magic, at 
my side. He sprang firom his horse into the vehicle, cut the 
ligatures which restrained me, and bade me get up and mount 
in the fiend’s name. 

Seeing I was incapable of obeying, he seized me, as if I had 
been a child of six months old, threw me across the horse, 
sprung on behind, supporting me with one hand, while he 
<hrected the animal with the other. In my helpless and painful 
posture, I was unconscious of the degree of danger winch we 
incurred ; but I believe at one time the horse was swimming, 
or nearly so, and that it was with difSculty that my stem and 
powerful assistant kept my head above water. I remember 
particularly the shock which I felt when the animal, endeavour- 
ing to gain the bank, reared, and very nearly fell back on his 
burden. The time during which I continued in this dreadful 
condition did not probably exceed two or three minutes, yet so 
strongly were they marked with horror and agony, that they 
seem to my recollection a much more considerable space of 
time. 

When I had been thus snatched fi-om destruction, I had only 
power to say to my protector — or oppressor, for he merited 
either name at my hand — ‘You do not, then, design to murder 
me? ’ 

He laughed as he replied, but it was a sort of laughter 
which I scarce desire to hear again — ‘ Else you think I had let 
the waves do their work 1 But remember, the shepherd saves 
his sheep from the torrent — is it to preserve its life? Be 
silent, however, with questions or entreaties. What I mean to 
do, thou canst no more discover or prevent than a man with his 
bare pahn can scoop dry the Solway.’ 

I was too much exhausted to continue the argument ; and, 
still numbed and torpid in all my limbs, permitted myself with- 
out reluctance to be placed on a horse brought for the purpose, 
^ly formidable conductor rode on the one side, and another 
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person on the other, keeping me npriglit in the saddle. Jn 
this manner we travelled forward at a considerable rate, and 
by hye-roads, with which my attendant .seemed as familiar as 
■with the perilous pas.sages of the Solway. 

At length, after stumbling through a labyrinth of dark and 
deep lanes, and crossing more than one rough and barren heath, 
we found ourselves on the edge of a liighroad, where a chaise 
and four awaited, as it ai)peared, our arrival. To my g^eat 
relief, we now changed our mode of conveyance ; for my dizzi- 
ness and headache had retiimed in so .strong a dcgi’ce, that I 
should otherwise have been totally unable to keci) my seat on 
horsebaclc, even with the support which I received. 

My doubted and dangerous companion signed to me to enter 
the carriage ; the man who had ridden on the left side of my 
horse stepped in after me, and, dra-wing up the blinds of the 
vehicle, gave the signal for instant departure. 

I had obtained a glimpse of the countenance of my new 
companion, as by the aid of a dark lantern the drivers opened 
the carriage-door, and I '\yas wellnigh persuaded that I recog- 
nised in him the domestic of the leader of this party, whom I 
had seen at his house in Brokenbum on a former occasion. To 
ascertain the truth of my suspicion, I asked him whether his 
name was not Cristal Nixon. 

‘ What is other folks’ names to you,’ he replied, gruffly, ‘ who 
cannot tell your own father and mother ? ’ 

‘You know them, perhaps?’ I exclaimed, eagerly. ‘You 
know them 1 and with that secret is connected toe treatment 
which I am now receiving ? It must be so, for in my life have 
I never injured any one. Tell me the cause of my misfortunes, 
or rather, help me to my liberty, and I vriU reward you richly.’ 

‘Ay — ay,’ replied my keeper; ‘but what use to give you 
liberty, who Imow nothing how to use it like a gentleman, but 
spend your time -unto Quakers and fiddlers, and such-like raff? 
If I was your — hem, hem, hem ! ’ 

Here Cristal stopped short, just on the point, as it appeared, 
when some information was likely to escape him. I urged bim 
once more to be my friend, and promised him all the stock of 
money which 1 had about me, and it was not inconsiderable, if 
be would assist in my escape. 

He listened, as if to a proposition which had some interest, 
and replied, hut in a voice rather softer than before, ‘Ay, hut 
men do not catch old birds with chaff, my master. W here 
have you got the rhino you are so flush of? ’ 
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‘I -will give you earnest directly, and that in bank-notes,’ 
said I ; but, thrusting my hand into my side-pocket, I found 
my pocket-book was gone. I would have persuaded myself 
that it was only the numbness of my hands which prevented 
my finding it; but Cristal Nixon, who bears in his counte- 
nance that cjmicism which is especially entertained with human 
misery, no longer suppressed his laughter. 

‘ Oh, ho 1 my young master,’ he said ; ‘ we have taken good 
enough care you have not kept the means of bribing poor folks’ 
fidelity. What, man, they have souls as weU as other people, 
and to make them break trust is a deadly sin. And as for me, 
young gentleman, if you would fill St. Mary’s kirk with gold, 
Cristal Nixon would mind it no more than so many chucky- 
stones.’ 

I would have persisted, were it but in hopes of his letting 
drop that which it concerned me to know, but he cut off further 
communication by desiring me to lean back in the comer and 
go to sleep. 

‘Thou art cookbrained enough already,’ he added, ‘and we 
shall have thy young pate addled entirely, if you do not take 
some, natural rest.’ 

I did indeed require repose, if not slumber; the draught 
which I had taken continued to operate, and satisfied in 
my own mind that no attempt on my life was designed, the 
fear of instant death no longer combated the torpor which 
crept over me; I slept, and slept soundly, but still without 
refreshment. 

When I awoke, I found myself extremely indisposed : images 
of the past, and anticipations of the future, floated confusedly 
through my brain. I perceived, however, that my situation 
was changed, greatly for the better. I was in a good bed, with 
the curtains h:awn round it; I heard the lowered voice and 
cautious step of attendants, who seemed to respect my repose; 
it appeared as if I was in the hands either of fidends or of 
such as meant me no personal harm, 

I can give but an indistinct account of two or three broken 
and feverish days wHch succeeded, but if they were chequered 
with dreams and visions of terror, other and more agreeable 
objects were also sometimes presented. Alan Fairford will 
understand me when I say, I am convinced I saw G. M. during 
this interval of oblivion. I had medical attendance, and was 
bled more than once. I also remember a painful operation 
performed on my head, where I had received a severe blow on 
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tlie niglit of tliG riot. My hair was cut short, .and the hone of 
the skull examined, to discover if the cranium had received any 
injur}^ 

On seeing the physician, it would have been natural to have 
appealed to him on the subject of my' confinement, and I re- 
member more than once attempting to do so. But the fever lay 
like a spell upon my tongue, and when I would have implored 
the doctor’s assistance, I rambled from the subject, and spoke I 
Imow not what — nonsense. Some power, which I was unable 
to resist, seemed to impel me into a different course of con- 
versation from what I intended, and though conscious, in some 
degree, of the failure, I could not mend it ; and resolved, there- 
fore, to be patient, until my caj^acity of steady thought and 
expression was restored to me with my ordinary health, which 
had sustained a severe shock from the vicissitudes to which I 
had been exposed. 



CHAPTER V 


Darde Latimer s Journal in Continuation 

T WO or three days, perhaps more, perhaps less, had been 
spent in hed,^vheTe I •was carefully attended, and treated, 
I believe, with as much jud^ent as the case required, 
and I -was at length aUovred to quit my bed, though not the 
chamber. I "was now more able to make some observation on 
the place of my confinement. 

The room, in appearance and fiimiture, resembled the best 
apartment in a farmer’s house; and the window, two stories 
high, looked into a back-yard, or court, filled with poultry. 
There were the usual domestic offices about this yard. I could 
distinguish the brewhouse and the ham, and I heard, fi:om a 
more remote huHding, the lo’wing of the cattle and other rural 
sounds, announcing a large and well-stocked farm. These 
were sights and sounds qualified to dispel any apprehension 
of immediate "dolence. Yet the building seemed ancient and 
strong : a part of the roof was hattlemented, and the walls were 
of great tnickness ; lastly, I observed -with some unpleasant 
sensations, that the -windows of my chamber had been lately 
secured with iron stanchions, and that the servants who brought 
me victuals, or visited my apartment to render other menial 
offices, always locked the door when they retired. 

The comfort and cleanliness' of my chamber were of true 
English growth, and such as I had rarely seen on the other side 
of the Tweed ; the very old wainscot wffich composed the floor 
and the panelling of the room was scrubbed with a degree of 
labour which the Scottish housewife rarely bestows on her most 
costly furniture. 

The whole apartments appropriated to my use consisted of 
the bedroom, a small parlour adjacent, -within which was a still 
smaller closet, ha-ring a narrow -window, which seemed anciently 
to have been used as a shot-hole, admitting, indeed, a very 
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moderate portion of light and air, hut^vithont its being possible 
to see anything from it except the blue sk}', and that only by 
mounting on a chair. There were appearances of a separate 
entrance into this cabinet besides that -which commuiiicated 
rvith the parlour, but it had been recently built up, as I dis- 
covered by removing a piece of tape.stry which covered ^ the 
fresh mason--woTk. i found some of my clothes here, vith linen 
and other articles, as well as my vTiting-case, containing pen, 
ink, and paper, which enables me, at my leisure (which, God 
Imows, is undisturbed enough), to make this record of my con- 
finement. It may be well believed, however, that I do_ not 
trust -bo the security of the bureau, but carr}' the written 
sheets about my person, so that I can only be deprived of them 
by actual violence. I also am cautious to write in the little 
cabinet only, so that I can hear any person approach me through 
the other apartments, and have time enough to put aside my 
journal before they come upon me. 

The servants, a stout country fellow and a very imetty 
milkmaid-looldng lass, by whom I am attended, seem of the true 
Joan and Hodge school, thinking of little, and desiring nothing, 
beyond the very limited sphere of their own duties or enjo)-- 
ments, and ha-ving no curiosity whatever about the alfairs of 
others. Their behaviour to me, in particular, is at the same 
time very kind and very provoking. My table is abundantly 
supplied, and they seem anxious to comply with my tas-te in 
that department. But whenever I make inquiries beyond 
‘ What ’s for dinner ? ’ the brute of a lad baffles me by his ‘ anan ’ 
and his ‘ dunna knaw,’ and, if hard pressed, turns his back on 
me coinposedly and leaves the room. The girl, too, pretends to 
be as simple as he ; but an arch grin, which she cannot always 
suppress, seems to acknowledge that she understands perfectly 
weU the game which she is playing, and is determined to keep 
me in ignorance. Both of them, and the wench in particular, 
treat me as they would do a spoiled child, and never directly 
refuse me anything which I ask, taking care, at the same time, 
not to make their words good by effectually granting my re- 
quest. Thus, if I desire to go out, I am promised by Dorcas 
that I shah, walk in the park at night and see the cows milked, 
just as she would propose such an amusement to a child. But 
she takes care never to keep her word, if it is in her power to 
do so. 

In the meantime, there has stolen on me insensibly an 
indifference to my freedom, a carelessness about my situation. 
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for wliicli I am unable to account, unless it be the consequence 
of weakness and loss of blood. I haye read of men who, 
immured as I am, have surprised the world by the address 
•with which they have successfully overcome the most formi- 
dable obstacles to their escape ; and when I have heard such 
anecdotes, I have said to myself that no one who is possessed 
only of a fragment of freestone, or a rusty nail, to grind down 
rivets and to xhck lodes, ha'ving his full leisure to employ in 
the task, need continue the inhabitant of a prison. Here, 
however, I sit day after day -without a single effort to effect my 
liberation. 

Yet my inacti-snty is not the result of despondency, but 
arises, in part at least, from feelings of a very different cast. 
My story, long a mysterious one, seems now upon the verge of 
some strange development ; and I feel a solemn impression that 
I ought to wait the course of events, to struggle against which 
is opposing my feehle efforts to the high -wiU of fate. Thou, 
my Alan, "wilt treat as timidity this passive acquiescence, which 
has sunlc down on me like _a^ benumbing torpor 5 but if thou 
hast remembered by what visions my couch was haunted, and 
dost but think of the probability that I am in the vicinity, 
perhaps under the same roof -with G. M., thou wilt acknowledge 
that other feelings than pusillanimity have tended in some 
degree to reconcile me to my fate. 

Still I o-wn it is unmanly to submit with patience to this 
oppressive confinement. My heart rises against it, especially 
when I sit do-wn to record my sufferings in this Journal ; and I 
am determined, as the first step to my deliverance, to have my 
letters sent to the post-house. 


I am disappointed. When the girl Dorcas, upon whom I 
had fixed for a. messenger, heard me talk of sending a letter, 
she -willingly offered her services, and received the cro-wn which 
I gave her (for my purse had not taken flight -with the more 
valuable contents of my pocket-book) -with a smile which 
showed her whole set of white teeth. 

But when, with the purpose of gaining some in-telligence 
respecting my present place of abode, I asked to which post- 
to-wn she was to send or carry the letter, a, stolid ‘anan' 
showed me she was either ignorant of the nature of a post- 
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office, or that, for the i)reHcnt, she chose to seem so. 

‘ Simpleton I ’ I said, with some .sliarpness, 

‘ 0 Lord, sir 1 ’ answered the girl, turning pale, wliicli they 
always do when I show any sparks of anger. ‘ Don't put yourself 
in a passion 1 I '11 put tlie letter in the post.' 

‘ "What ; and not know the name of the post-town 1 ’ said I, out 
of patience. ‘ How on earth do yon projiose to manage that 1 ' 
‘La you there, good master. lYliat need you frighten a 
poor girl that is no schollard, bating what she leanied at the 
charity school of St. Bees ? ’ 

‘Is St. Bees far from this place, Dorcas? Do 3 *ou .send 
your letters there?’ said I, in a manner as insinuating, and 
yet careless, as I could assume. 

‘ St. Bees ! La, who but a madman — begging your honour's 
pardon — it’s a matter of twenty years since fader lived 
at St. Bees, which is twent}^, or forty, or I dunna know not 
how many miles from this part to the west, on the coast-side ; 

and I would not have left St. Bees, but that fader ' 

‘ Oh, the devil take your father ! ' replied I. 

To which she answered, ‘Nay, but thof your honour be a 
little how-come-so, you shouldn’t damn folks’ faders: and I 
won’t stand to it, for one.’ 

‘Oh, I beg you a thousand pardons. I wish your -father no 
in in the world — he was a very honest man in his wa 3 ^’ 

‘ TVas an honest man I ’ she exclaimed ; for the Cumbrians 
are, it would seem, like their neighbours the Scotch, ticldish on 
the point of ancestry. ‘ He is a very honest man, as ever led 
nag with halter on head to Staneshaw Baiffi Fair. Honest! 
He is a horse-couper.’ 

‘ Bight — right,’ I replied ; ‘ I kmow it — I have heard of your 
- father — as honest as any horse-couper of them all. lYhy, 
Dorcas, I mean to buy a horse of him.’ 

‘Ah, jmur honour,’ sighed Dorcas, ‘he is the man to serve 
your honour well, if ever jmu should get round again — or, 
thof you were a bit off the hooks, he would no more cheat you 
than ’ 

‘lYell — well, we will deal, my girl, you may depend on’t. 
But tell me now, were I to give you a letter, what would you 
do to get it forward ? ’ 

‘“Why, put it into Squire’s own bag that hangs in haU,’ 
answered poor Dorcas. ‘ What else could I do ? He sends it 
to Brampton, or to Carloisle, or where it pleases him, once a 
week, and that gate.’ 
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‘ Ah. ! ’ said I ; ‘ and I suppose your sweetheart John carries 
itr 

‘Noa — disn’t now; and Jan is no sweetheart of mine, ever 
since he danced at his mother’s feast with Kitty Rutledge, and 
let me sit still — that a did’ 

‘It was most abominable in Jan, and what I could never 
have thought of him,’ I replied. 

‘ 0, but a did though — a let me sit stiU on my seat, a did.’ 
‘Well — well, my pretty May, you will get a handsomer 
fellow than Jan. Jan ’s not the fellow for you, I see that.’ 

‘Noa — noa,’ answered the damsel; ‘but he is weel aneugh 
for a’ that, mon. But I carena a button for him ; for there is 
the miller’s son, that suitored me last Appleby Fair, when 
I went wi’ oncle, is a gway canny lad as you will see in the 
sunshine.’ 

‘ Ay, a fine stout fellow. Do you think he would carry my 
letter to Carlisle 1 ’ 

‘ To Carloisle ! ’T would be aU his life is worth ; he maun 
wait on clap and hopper, as they say. Od, his father would 
brain him if he went to Carloisle, bating to wrestling for the 
belt, or sic-loike. But I ha’ more bachelors than him ; there is 
the schoolmaster can irrite ahnaist as weel as tou canst, mon.’ 

‘Then he is the very man to take charge of a letter; he 
knows the trouble of writing one.’ 

‘ Ay, marry does he, and tou comest to that, mon ; only it 
takes him four hours to write as mony lines. Tan,- it is a great 
round hand loike, that one can read easily, and not loike your 
honour’s, that are like midge’s taes. But for ganging to 
Carloisle, he ’s dead foundered, man, as cripple as EcMe’s mean’ 
‘ In the name of God,’ said I, ‘ how is it that you propose to 
get my letter to the post 1 ’ 

‘Why, just to put it into Squire’s bag loike,’ reiterated 
Dorcas ; ‘ he sends it by Cristal Nixon to post, as you call it, 
when such is his pleasure.’ 

Here I was then, not much edified by having obtained a list 
of Dorcas’s bachelors ; and b}'^ finding myself with respect to 
any information which I desired just exactly at the point where 
I set out. It was of consequence to me, however, to accustom 
the ml to converse with .me familiarly. If she did so, she 
could not always be on her guard, and something, I thought, 
might drop from her which I could turn to advantage. 

‘Does not the_ Squire usually look into his letter-bag, 
Dorcas 1 ’ said I, with as much indifference as I could assume. 
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‘That a does/ said Dorcas ; ‘ and a tlirew out a letter of mine 

to Raff Miller, because a said ’ ^ ^ 

‘Well — well, I won’t trouble him \nth mine/ said I, 
‘Dorcas; hut, instead, I will write to himself, Dorcas. But 
how shall I address him ? ’ 

‘ Anaii ? ’ was again Dorcas’s resource. 

‘ I mean, how is he called % What is his name-? ’ 

‘ Sure your honour should know best,’ said Dorcas.^ 

‘ I Imow ? The devil 1 You drive me beyond patience.’ 

‘ Noa — noa 1 donna your honour go beyond patience — donna 
ye now,’ implored the wench. ‘ And for his neame, they say he 
has mair nor ane in Westmoreland and on the Scottish side. 
But he is but seldom wi’ us, excepting in the cocking-season ; 
and then we just call him Squoire loilce ; and so do my measter 
and dame.’ 

‘ And is he here at present 1 ’ .said I. 

‘Rot he — not he ; he is a buok-hoonting, as they tell me, 
somewhere up the Patterdale way ; but he comes and gangs like 
a flap of a whirlwind, or sic-loike.’ 

I broke off the conversation, after forcing on Dorcas a little 
silver to buy ribbons, with which she was so much delighted, 
that she exclaimed, ‘God ! Cristal Rixon ma}'’ .say his worst on 
thee, but thou art a civil gentleman for all him, and a quoit 
man wi’ woman-folk loike.’ 

There is no sense in being too quiet with women folk, so I 
added a kiss with my crown-piece ; and I cannot help thinking 
that I have secured a partizan in Dorcas. At least she blushed, 
and pocketed her little compliment with one han^ while, with 
the other, .she adjusted her cherry-coloured ribbons, a little dis- 
ordered by the struggle it cost me to attain the honour of a 
salute. - 

As she unlocked the door to leave the apartment, she turned 
back, and looking on me with a strong expression of compassion, 
added the remarkable words, ‘ La — be’st mad or no, thou’se a 
mettled lad, after all.’ 

There was something very ominous in the sound of these 
farewell words, which seemed to afford me a clue to the pretext 
under which I was detained in confinement. M}’’ demeanour 
was probably insane enough, while I was agitated at once by 
the frenzy incident to the fever and the anxiet}’- arising from 
my e:^aordinary situation. _ But is it possible they can now 
establish any cause for confining me, arising out of the state of 
my mind 1 
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If tMs be really tlie pretext under which I am restrained 
from my liberty, nothing but the sedate correctness of my 
conduct can remove the prejudices which these circumstances 
may have excited in the minds of all who have approached me 
during my illness. I have heard — dreadful thought ! — of men 
who, for. various reasons, have been trepamied into the custody 
of the keepers of private madhouses, and whose brain, after 
years of misery, became at length unsettled, through irresist- 
ible sympathy with the wretched beings^ among whom they 
were classed. This shall not he my case, if, by strong internal 
resolution, it is in human nature to avoid the action of exterior 
and contagious sympathies. 

Meantime, I sat down to compose and arrange my thoughts 
for my purposed appeal to my jailer — so I must caU him — 
whom I addressed in the following manner ; having at length, 
and after making several copies, found language to qualify the 
sense of resentment which burned in the first draughts of my 
letter, and endeavoured to assume a tone more conciliating. 
I mentioned the two occasions on which he had certainly saved 
my life, when at the utmost peril ; and I added that, whatever 
was the purpose of the restraint now practised on me, as I was 
given to understand, by his authority, it could not certainly be 
with any view to ultimately injuring me. He might, I said, 
have mistaken me for some other person ; and I gave him 
what account I could of my situation and education, to correct 
such an error. I supposed it next possible that he might 
think me too weak for travelling, and not capable of taking 
care of myseK ; and I begged to assure him that I was restored 
to perfect health, and quite able to endure the fatigue of a 
journey. Lastly, I reminded him in firm though measured 
terms that the restraint which I sustained was an illegal one, 
and highly punishable by the laws which protect the liberties 
of the subject. I ended by demanding that he would take 
me before a magistrate ; or, at least, that he would favour me 
with a personal interview, and explain his meaning with regard 
to me. 

Perhaps this letter was expressed in a tone too humble for 
the situation of an injured man, and I am inclined to think so 
when I again recapitulate its tenor. But wliat could I do 1 I 
was in the power of one whose passions seem as violent as his 
means of gratifying them appear unbounded.^ I had reason, 
too, to believe — ^this to thee, Alan — that all his family did not 
approve of the violence of his conduct towards me; my object, 

Yoi,. xvni — 13 
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in fine, was fi’eedom, and wlio would not sacrifice much to 
attain it ? 

I had no means of addressing my letter excepting, ‘For the 
Squire’s own hand,’ He could be at no great distance, for in 
the course of twenty-four hours I received an answer. It was 
addressed to Darsie Latimer, and contained these words : ‘ You 
have demanded an interview with me. You have required 
to be carried before a magistrate. Your first wish shall be 
granted, perhaps the second also. Meanwhile, be assured that 
you are a prisoner for the time by competent authority,' and 
that such authority is supported by adequate power. Beware, 
therefore, of struggling with a force sufiicient to crush you, 
but abandon yourself to that train of events by which we are 
both swept along, and which it is impossible that either of us, 
can resist.’ 

These mysterious words were without signature of any Mnd, 
and left me nothing more important to do than to prepare my- 
self for the meeting which they promised. For that purpose 
I must now break off, and make sure of the manuscript — so 
far as I can, in_my present condition, be sure of anything — by 
concealing it within the lining of my coat, so as not to be found 
without strict search. 



CHAPTER VI 


Latimer's Journal, in Continuation 

% 

t I ~'^HE important interview expected at tlie conclusion of 
i my last took place sooner than I had calculated ; for 
-it the very day I received the letter, and just when my 
dinner was finished, the Squire, or whatever he is called, en- 
tered the room so suddenly that I almost thought I beheld an 
apparition. The figure of this man is peculiarly noble and 
stately, and his voice has that deep fulness of accent which 
implies unresisted authority. I had risen involuntarily as he 
entered ; we gazed on each other for a moment in silence, which 
was at length broken by my visitor. 

‘ You have desired to see me,’ he said. ‘ I am here ; if you 
have aught to say, let me hear it ; my time is too brief to be 
consumed in childish dumb-show.’ 

‘I would ask of you,’ said I, ‘by what authority I am de- 
tained in this place of confinement, and for what purpose 1 ’ 
‘I have told you already,’ said he, ‘that my authority is 
sufficient, and my power equal to it; this is all which it is 
necessary for you at present to know.’ 

‘Every British subject has a right to know why he suffers 
restraint,’ I replied ; ‘ nor can he he deprived of liberty without 
a legal warrant. Show me that by which you confine me thus.’ 

‘ You shall see more,’ he said : ‘ you shall see the magistrate 
by whom it is granted, and that without a moment’s delay.’ 

This sudden proposal fluttered and alarmed me ; I felt, nev- 
ertheless, that I had the right cause, and resolved to plead 
it boldly, although I could well have desired a little farther 
time for preparation. He turned, however, threw open the 
door of the apartment, and commanded me to follow him. I 
felt some inclination, when I crossed the threshold of my 
prison-chamber, to have turned and run for it ; but I Icnew not 
where to find the stairs ; had reason to think the outer doors 
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■would Ido secured : and, to conclude, so soon as I had quitted 
the room to follow the proud step of ray conductor, I obsert'cd 
that I was dogged hy Cristal Nixon, who suddenly appeared 
■within two j)aces of me, and vidth whose great personal strength, 
independent of the assistance lie might have received from his 
master, I saw no chance of contending. I therefore followed, 
unresistingly and in silence, along one or two passages of much 
greater length than consisted ■with the ideas I had fireviously 
entertained of the size of the house. At length a door was 
flung open, and we entered a large, old-fashioned parlour, hav- 
ing coloured glass in the ■windows, oaken panelling on the wall, 
a huge CTate, in which a large fagot or two smoked under an 
arched chimney-piece of stone, which bore some armorial device, 
whilst the walls were adorned with the usual number of heroes 
in armour, with large ■wigs instead of helmets, and ladies in 
sacques, smelling to nosegays. 

Behind a long table, on which were several books, sat a 
smart, underbred-looking man, wearing his own hair tied in a 
club, and who, from the quire of paper laid before him, and the 
pen which he handled at my entrance, seemed prepared to 
officiate as clerk As I ■wish to describe these persons as ac- 
cura^tely as possible, I may add, he wore a dark-coloured coat, 
corduroy breeches, and spatterdashes. At the upper end of 
the same table, in an ample easy-chair, covered with black 
leather, reposed a fat personage, about fifty years old, who 
either was actually a country ju^ce or was well selected to 
represent such a character. His leathern breeches were fault- 
less in make, his jockey boots spotless in the varnish, and a 
handsome and flourishing pair of boot-garters, as they are 
called, united the one part of his garments to the other ; in 
fine, a richly-laced scarlet waistcoat, and a purple coat, set off 
the neat though corpulent figure of the little man, and threw 
an additional bloom upon his plethoric aspect. I suppose he 
had dined, for it was two hours past noon, and he was amusing 
himself and aiding digestion, ■with a pipe of tobacco. There 
was an air of importance in- his manner which corresponded to 
the rural dignity of his exterior, and a habit which he had of 
thro^wing out a number of inteijectional sounds, uttered ■with a 
strange variety of intonation, running from bass up to treble in 
a very- extraordinary manner, or breaking off his sentences ■with 
a whiff of his pipe, seemed adopted to give an air of thought 
and mature deliberation to his opinions and decisions. Not- 
■withstanding all this, Alan, it might be ‘ dooted,’ as our old 
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professor used to say, ^tether the Justice was anything more 
than an ass. Certainly, besides a great deference for the legal 
opinion of his clerk, which might be quite according to the 
order of things, he seemed to he wonderfully under the com- 
mand of his brother squire, if squire either of them were, and 
indeed much more than was consistent with so much assumed 
consequence of his own. 

‘Ho — ha — ay — so — so. Hum — humph — this is the 
young man, I suppose. Hum — ay — seems sicMy. Young 
gentleman, j^ou may sit down.'’ 

I used the permission given, for I had been much more 
reduced by my illness than I was aware o^ and felt myself 
really fatigued, even by the few paces I had walked, joined to 
the agitation I suffered. 

• ‘ And your name, young man, is — humph — ay — ha — what 
is it ? ’ 

‘ Darsie Latimer.’ 

‘Right — ay — humph — very right. Darsie Latimer is the 
very thing — ha — ay — where do you come ftom % ’ 

‘ From Scotland, sir,’ I replied. 

‘ A native of Scotland — a — humph — eh — how is it ? ’ 

‘ I am an Englishman by birth, sir.’ 

‘Right — ay — yes, you are so. But pray, Mr. Darsie Lati- 
mer, have you always been called by that name, or have you 
any other? Nick, write down his answers, Nick.’ 

‘As far as I remember, I never bore any other,’ was my 
answer. 

‘How, no? Well, I should not have thought so. Hey, 
neighbour, would you ? ’ 

Here he looked towards the other squire, who had thrown 
himself into a chair; and, with his legs stretched out before 
him, and his arms folded on his bosom, seemed carelessly 
attending to what was going forward. He answered the appeal 
of the J ustice by saying, that perhaps the young man’s memory 
did not go back to a very early period. 

‘Ah — eh — ha — you hear the -gentleman. Pray, how far 
may your memory be pleased to run back to — umph?’ 

‘Perhaps, sir, to the age of three years, or a little 
farther.’ 

‘And will you presume to say, sir,’ said the Squire, drawing 
himself suddenly erect in his seat, and exerting the strength of 
his powerful voice, ‘ that you then bore your present name ? ’ 

I was startled at the confidence with which this question 
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was put, and in vain rummaged m}’- memory for the mea^ns of 
repljdng. ‘At least,’ I said, ‘I always remember being called 
Rarsie ; children at that early age seldom get more than their 
Christian name.’ 

‘ 0, I thought so,’ he replied, and again stretched himself 
on his seat, in the same lounging posture as before. 

‘So you were called Rarsie in your infancy,’ said the 
Justice ; ‘ and hum — ay — when did 3mu first take the name of 
Latimer 1 ’ 

‘ I did not take it, sir ; it was given to me.’ 

‘I ask j’’Ou,’ said the lord of the mansion, but with less 
severity in his voice than formerly, ‘ whether you can remem- 
ber that you were ever called Latimer until you had that i\ame 
given you in Scotland ? ’ 

‘ I will be candid. I cannot recollect an instance that I was 
so called when in England, but neither (^n I recollect when the 
name was first given me ; and if anything is to be founded on 
these queries and my answers, I desire my early childhood may 
be taken into consideration.’ 

‘Hum — ay — yes,’ said the Justice; ‘all that requires con- 
sideration shall be duly considered. Young man — eh — I beg 
to know the name of your father and mother ? ’ 

This was galling a wound that has festered for years, and I 
did not endure the question so patiently as those Avhich pre- 
ceded it ; but replied, ‘ I demand, in my turn, to know'if 1 am 
before an English justice of the peace ? ’ 

‘ His worship, Squire Foxley of Foxley Hall, has been of the 
quorum these twent)’^ years,’ said Master Nicholas. 

‘Then he ought to know, or you, sir, as his clerk, should 
inform him,’ said I, ‘ that I am the complainer in this case, and 
that my complaint ought to be heard before I am subjected to 
cross-examination.’ 

‘Humph — hoy — what, ay — there is something in that, 
neighbour,’ said the poor justice, who, blown about by every 
wind of doctrine, seemed desirous to attain the sanction of his 
brother squire. 

‘I wonder at you, Foxley,’ said his firm-minded acquaint- 
ance; ‘how can you render the young man justice uMess you 
know who he is 1 ’ • . 

‘Ha — yes — egad that’s true,’ said Mr. Justice Foxley; 
‘and now — looking into the matter more closely there is, eh, 
upon the whole, nothing at aU in what he says ; so, sir, you. 
must tell your lather’s name and surname.’ 
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* It is out of my power, sir ; they are not known to me, since 
you must needs know so much of my private affairs.’ 

The Justice collected a great afflatus in his cheeks, which 
puffed them up like those of a Dutch cheruh, while his eyes 
seemed flying out of his head, from the effort with which he 
retained his breath. He then blew it forth with — ‘Whew! 
hoom — poof — ha 1 not know your parents, youngster ? Then 
I must commit you for a vagrant, I warrant you. Omne 
ignotwm pro terrihili, as we used to say at Appleby school ; that 
is, every one that is not known to the justice is a ro^e and a 
vagabond. Hal ay, you may sneer, sir; but I question if you 
would have known the meaning of that Latin unless I had 
told you.’ 

I acknowledged myself obliged for a new edition of the 
adage, and an interpretation which I could never have reached 
alone and unassisted. I then proceeded to state my case with 
greater confidence. The Justice was an ass, that was clear ; 
but it was scarcely possible he could be -so utterly ignorant as 
not to know what was necessary in so plain a case as mine. I 
therefore informed him of the riot which had been committed 
on the Scottish side of the Solway Firth ; explained how I came 
to be placed in my present situation ; and requested of his 
worship to set me at liberty. I pleaded my cause with as 
much earnestness as I could, casting an eye from time to time 
upon the opposite party, who seemed entirely indifferent to all 
the animation with which I accused him. 

As for the justice, when at length I had ceased, as reaUy not 
knowing what more to say in a case so very plain, he replied, 
‘Ho_ — ay — ay — yes — wonderful ! And so this is all the 
gratitude you show to this good gentleman for the great charge 
and trouble he hath had with respect to and concerning of 
you V 

‘ He saved my life, sir, I acknowledge, on one occasion cer- 
tainly, and most probably on two ; but his having done so gives 
him no right over my person. I am not, however, asking for 
any punishment or revenge ; on the contrary, I am content to 
part friends with the gentleman, whose motives I am unwilling 
to suppose are bad, though his actions have been, towards me, 
unauthorised and violent.’ 

^ This moderation, Alan, thou wilt comprehend, was not en- 
tirety dicteted by my feelings towards the indi\ddual of whom 
I complained; there were other reasons, in which regard for 
him had little share. It seemed, however, as if the mild- 
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ness with which I pleaded my cause had more effect upon him 
than anything I had yet said. He was moved to the point of 
being almost out of countenance ; and took snuff repeatedly, as 
if to gain time to stifle some degree of emotion. 

But on Justice Eoxley, on whom my eloquence was particu- 
larly designed to make impression, the result was much less 
favourable. He consulted in a whisper with Mr. Nicholas, his 
clerk, pshawed, hemmed, and elevated his eyebrows, as if in 
scorn of my supplication. At length, having apparently made 
up his mind, he leaned back in his chair and smoked his pipe 
^Yith great energy, with a look of defiance, designed to make 
me aware that all my reasoning was lost on him. 

At length, when I stopped, more from lack of breath than 
want of argument, he opened his oracular jaws and made the 
following reply, interrupted by his usual inteijectional ejacu- 
lations, and by long volumes of smoke ; — ‘ Hem — ay — eh — 
poof. And, youngster, do you think Matthew Eoxley, who has 
been one of the quorum for these twenty years, is to be come 
over with such trash as would hardly cheat an apple-woman ? 
Poof — poof — eh ! ^ Why, man — eh — dost thou not know the 
charge is not a bailable matter, and that — hum — ay — the 
greatest man — poof — the Baron of Gra5>-stock himself, must 
stand committed ? And yet you pretend to have been kidnapped 
by this gentleman, and robbed of property, and what not ; and 
— eh — poof — you would persuade me all you want is to get 
away from him ? I do believe — eh — that it is all you want. 
Therefore, as you are a sort of a shpstring gentleman, and — ay 
— hum — a land of idle apprentice, and something cockbrained 
withal, as the honest folk of the house tell me, why, you must 
e’en remain under custody of your guardian till your coming 
of age, or my Lord Chancellor’s warrant, shall give you the 
management of your oivn affairs, which, if you can gather your 
brains again, you vill even then not be — ay — hem — poof — in 
particular baste to assume.’ 

The time occupied by his worship’s hums, and haws, and 
puffs of tobacco smoke, together with the slow and pompous 
manner in which he spoke, gave me a minute’s space to collect 
my ideas, disi)ersed as they were by the extraordinary purport 
of this annunciation. 

_‘I cannot conceive, sir,’ I replied, ‘by what singular tenure 
this pcr.son claims m}^ obedience as a guardian j it is a bare- 
faced imposture : I never in my life saw him until I came 
unhappily to this country, about four weeks since.’ 
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‘Ay, sir — we — eli — know, and are aware — that — poof 
— you do not like to hear some folks’ names ; and that — eh — 
you understand me — there are things, and sounds, and mat- 
ters, conversation about names, and such-like, which put you 
off the hooks — which I have no humour to witness. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Darsie — or — poof — Mr. Darsie Latimer — or — poof, 
poof — eh — ay, Mr. Darsie without the Latimer — you have 
acknowledged as much to-day as assures me you will best he 
disposed of under the honourable care of my friend here ; all 
your confessions — besides that — poof — eh — I know him to be 
a most responsible person — a — hay — ay — most responsible and 
honourable person. Gan you deny this ? ’ 

‘I know nothing of him,’ I repeated, ‘not even his name; 
and I have not, as I told you, seen him in the course of my 
whole life till a few weeks since.’ 

‘Will you swear to that?’ said the singular man, who 
seemed to await the result of this debate, secure as a rattle- 
snake is of the prey which has once felt ite lascination: And 
while he said these words iu a deep undertone, he withdrew 
his chair a little behind that of the Justice, so as to be unseen 
by him or his clerk, who sat upon the same side ; while he 
bent on me a frown so portentous that no one who has 
witnessed the look can forget it during the whole of his life. 
The furrows of the brow above the eyes became livid and 
almost black, and were bent into a semicircular, or rather 
elliptical, form above the junction of the eyebrows. I had 
heard such a look described in an old tale of diablerie which it 
was my chance to be entertained with not long since, when 
this deep and gloomy contortion of the frontal muscles was not 
imaptly described as forming the representation of a small 
horseshoe. 

The tale, when told, awaked a dreadful vision of infancy, 
which the withering and blighting look now fixed on me again 
forced on my recollection, hut with much more vivacity. 
Indeed, I w^ so much surprised, and, I must add, terrified, at 
the vague ideas which were awakened in my mind by this 
fearful sign, that I kept my eyes fiLxed on the face in which 
it was erfiibited, as on a frightful vision; until, passing his 
handkerchief a moment across his countenance, this mysterious 
man relaxed at once the look which had for me something 
so appaUing. ‘The young man will no longer deny that he 
has seen me before,’ said he to the Justice, in a tone of com- 
placency; ‘and I trust he will now be reconciled to my 
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temporary guardianship, which may end better for him' than 
he expects/ 

‘Whatever I expect,’ I replied, summoning my^ scattered 
recollections together, ‘ I see I am neither to expect justice nor 
X)rotection from this gentleman, whose office it is to render 
both to the lieges. For you, sir, how strangely you have 
wrought yourself into the fate of an unhappy young man, or 
what interest you can pretend in me, you 3 ’'onrself only can 
explain. That I have seen you before is certain ; for none can 
forget the look with which you seem to have the i)Ower of 
blighting those upon whom you cast it.’ 

The Justice seemed not very easy under this hint. ‘Ho ! — 
ay,’ he said ; ‘it is time to he going, neighbour. I have a many 
miles to ride, and I care not to ride darkling in these parts. 
You and I, Mr. Nicholas, must be jogging.’ 

The Justice fumbled with his gloves, in endeavouring to 
draw them on hastily, and Mr. Nicholas bustled to get his 
greatcoat and whip. Their landlord endeavoured to detain 
them, and spoke of supper and beds. Both, pouring forth 
man}'’ thanks for his invitation, seemed as if they would much 
rather not; and Mr. Justice Foxley was making a score of 
apologies, with at least a hundred cautionary hems and eh-ehs, 
when the girl Dorcas burst into the room, and announced a 
gentleman on justice business. 

‘ What gentleman ? and whom does h,e want ? ’ 

‘He is cnome post on his ten toes,’ said the wench, ‘and 
on justice business to his worship loike. Fse uphald him a 
gentleman, for he speaks as good Latin as the scnulemeaster ; 
but, lack-a-day 1 he has gotten a queer mop of a wig.’ 

The gentleman, thus announced and described, bounced 
into the room. But I have already written as much as fills 
a sheet of my paper, and my singular embarrassments press so 
hard on me that 1 have matter to fill another from what 
followed the intrusion of, my dear Alan, your crazy client — 
Poor Peter Peebles ! 



CHAPTER VII 


' Latimej'S Journal, in Continuation 

Sheet 2 

I HAVE rarely in my life, till the last alarming days, knomi 
what it was to sustain a moment’s real sorrow, What I 
called such was, I am now well convinced, only the weari- 
ness of mind which, having nothing actually present to com- 
plain of, turns upon itself, and becomes anxious about the past 
and the future ; . those periods with which human life has so 
little connexion, that Scripture itself hath said, Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof’ 

If, therefore, I have sometimes abused prosperity, by mur- 
muring at my unknown birth and uncertain rank in society, I 
will make amends by bearing my present real adversity with 
patience and courage, and, if I can, even with gaiety, “l^at 
can they dare they, do to mel Foxley, I am persuaded, is 
a real justice of peace and country gentleman of estate, though 
(wonderful to teR!) he is an ass notwithstanding; and his 
functionary in the ffiab coat must have a shrewd guess at the 
consequences of being accessary to an act of murder or kid- 
napping. Men invite not such witnesses to deeds of darkness. 
I have also Alan, I have hopes, arising out of the fam ily of 
the oppressor himself I am encouraged to believe that G. M. 
is likely again to enter on the field. More I dare not here say ; 
nor must I drop a hint which another eye than thine might be 
able to construe. Enough, my feelings are lighter than they 
have been ; and though fear and wonder are stiR around me, 
they are unable entirely to overcloud the horizon. 

Even when I saw the spectral form of the old scarecrow of the 
Parliament House rush into the apartment where I had under- 
gone so singular an examination, I thought of thy connexion 
with him, and could almost have parodied Lear — 
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Death! . . . nothing eonld have thus subdued nature 
To sucli a lowness but his * learned lawyers.' 

He "was e’en as tve have seen him of j'Orc, Alan, when, rather to 
keep thee company than to follow my own benk I formerly 
frequented the halls of justice. The only addition to his dress, 
in the capacity of a traveller, was a pair of hoots, that seemed 
as if they might have seen the field of Sheriff Moor ; so large 
and heavy that, tied as they were to the creature’s wearied 
hams with large bunches of worsted tape of various colour.s, 
they looked as if he had been dragging them along, either for a 
wager or by way of penance. 

Regardless of the surprised looks of the party on whom he 
thus intruded himself, Peter blundered into the middle of the 
apartment, with his head charged like a ram’s in the act of 
butting, and saluted them thus : — 

‘Gude day to ye — gude day to your honours. Is ’t here 
they seU the fugie warrants ? ’ 

I observed that, on his entrance, my friend — or enemy — 
drew himself hack, and placed himself as if he would rather 
avoid attracting the observation of the newcomer. I did the 
same myself, as far as I was able ; for I thought it likely that 
Mr. Peebles might recognise me, as indeed I was too frequently 
among the group of young juridical aspirants who used to 
amuse themselves by putting cases for Peter’s solution, and play- 
ing him worse tricks ; yet I was uncertain whether I had better 
avail myself of our acquaintance to have the advantage, such 
as it might he, of his evidence before the magistrate, or whether 
to make him, if possible, hearer of a letter which might procure 
me more effectual assistance. I resolved, therefore, to he guided 
by circumstances, and to watch carefully that nothing might 
escape me. I drew back as far as I could, and even reconnoi- 
tred the door and passage, to consider whether absolute escape 
might not he practicable. But there paraded Cristal Nixon, 
whose little black eyes, sharp as those of a basilisk, seemed, the 
instant when they encountered mine, to penetrate my purpose. 
, I sat down, as much out of sight of all parties as I could, 
and listened to the dialogue which followed — a dialogue how 
much more interesting to me than any I could have conceived 
in which Peter Peebles was to be one of the ^'amatis persons 1 
‘ Is it here where ye seU the warrants — the fugies, ve ken 1 ’ 
said Peter. ' 

‘Hey — eh — what 1’ said .Justice Foxley; ‘what the devil 
does the feUow mean ? "Wliat would you have a warrant for 1 ’ 
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‘It is to apprehend a yonng lawj^er that is in meditatione 
fugw; for he has ta’en my memorial and pleaded my cause, and 
a good fee I gave him, and as muelde brandy as he could drink 
that day at his father’s house — he loes the brandy ower -weel 
for sae youthful a creature.’ 

‘ And what has this drunken young dog of a lawyer done 
to you, that you are come to me — eh — ha? Has he robbed 
you % H ot unlikely, if he be a lawyer — eh — Nick — ha ? ’ said 
Justice Foxley. 

‘ He has robbed me of himself, sir,’ answered Peter — ‘ of his 
help, comfort, aid, maintenance, and assistance, whilk, as a 
counsel to a client, he is bound to yield me ratiom officii — that 
is it, ye see. He has pouched my fee, and drucken a mutchkin 
of brandy, and now he ’s ower the march, and left my cause, 
half won half lost — as dead a heat as e’er was run ower the 
back-sands. Now, I was advised by some cunning laddies that 
are used to crack a bit law wi’ me in the House, that the best 
t^g I could do was to take heart o’ grace and set out after 
him ; so I have taken post on my ain shanks, forbye a cast in a 
cart, or the like. I got. wind of him in Dumfries, and now I 
have run him ower to the English side, and I want a fugie 
warrant against him.’ 

How did my heart throb at this information, dearest Alan 1 
Thou art near me, then, and I well know with what kind 
purpose ; thou hast abandoned all to fly to my assistance ; and 
no wonder that, knowing thy friendship and faith, thy sound 
sagacity and persevering disposition, ‘my bosom’s lord should 
now sit Kghtly on his throne ’ ; that gaiety should almost in- 
voluntarily hover on my pen ,• and that my heart should beat 
like that of a general, responsive to the drums of his advancing 
ally, without whose help the battle must have been lost. 

I did not suffer myself to be startled by this joyous surprise, 
but eontmued to bend my strictest attention to what followed 
among this singular party. That Poor Peter Peebles, had been 
put upon this wildgoose chase by some of his juvenile advisers 
in the Parliament House he himself had intimated ; but he 
spoke with much confidence, and the Justice, who seemed to 
have some secret apprehension of being put to trouble in the 
matter, and, as sometimes occurs on the English frontier a 
jealousy lest the superior acuteness of their Northern neigh- 
bours might overreach their own simplicity, turned to his clerk 
ivith a perplexed countenance. 

‘ Eh — oh — Nick — d— n thee. Hast thou got nothing to 
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say ? This is more Scots law, I take it, and more Scotsmen. 
(Here he cast a side-glance at the owner of the mansion, 
and winked to his clerk.) I would Solway were_ as deep as 
it is wide, and we had then some chance of keeping of them 
out.’ 

Nicholas conversed an instant aside with the supplicant, 
and then reported — 

‘The man wants a Border warrant, I think; hut they are 
only gi’anted for debt — now he wants one to catch a lawyer.’ 

‘And what for no?’ answered Peter Peebles, doggedly — 
‘what for no, I would be glad to ken? If a day labourer 
refuses to work, ye ’ll grant a warrant to gar him do out his 
daurg; if a wench quean rin away from her hairst, ye ’ll send 
her back to her heuck again; if sae mickle as a collier or a 
salter^ make a moonlight flitting, ye will cleek him by the 
back-spaul in a minute of time, and yet the damage canna 
amount to mair than a creelfii’ of coals, and a forpit or twa of 
saut ; and here is a chield taks leg from his engagement, and 
damages me to the tune of sax thousand punds sterling ; that 
is, three thousand that I should win and three thousand mair 
that I am like to lose; and you that ca’ yoursell a justice 
canna help a poor man to catch the rinaway ? A bonny like 
justice I am like to get amang ye ! ’ 

‘ The fellow must be drunk,’ said the clerk. 

‘ Black-fasting from all but sin,’ replied the supplicant. ‘ I 
havena had mair than a mouthful of cauld water since I passed 
the Border, and deil a ane of ye is like to say to me, “ Doer, will 
ye drink?”; 

The Justice seemed moved by this appeal. ‘Hem — tush, 
man,’ replied he; ‘thou speak’st to us as if thou wert in 
presence of one of thine own beggarly justices ; get down- 
. stairs — get something to eat, man — with permission of my 
friend to make so free in his house — and a mouthful to drink, 
and I win warrant we get ye such justice as will please ye.’ 

‘I winna refuse your neighbourly offer,’ said Poor Peter 
Peebles, making his bow;_‘muckle grace be wi’ your honour, 
and wisdom to guide ye in this extraordinary cause.’ 

When I saw Peter Peebles about to retire from the room, I 
could_ not forbear an effort to obtain from him such evidence 
as might give me some credit with the Justice. I stepped 
forward, therefore, and, saluting him, asked him if he remem- 
bered me. 


^ See Note 25. 
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After a stare or t-wo, and a long pinch of snnff, recollection 
seemed suddenly to da-ma on Peter Peebles. ‘ Recollect ye ! ’ 
he said ; ‘ by my tooth do L Haud him a grip, gentlemen ! — 
constables, keep him fast ! Wkere that ill-deedy hempy is, 3 ’^e 
are sure that Alan Fairford is not far off. E^ud tiiTn fast, 
Master Constable ; I charge ye in’ hi m , for I am mista’en if he 
is not at the bottom of this rinaway business. He was aye 
getting the silly callant Alan awa’ wi’ gigs, and horse, and the 
like of that, to Roslin, and Prestonpans, and a’ the idle gates he 
could think of. He ’s a rinaway apprentice, that ane.’ 

‘ Mr. Peebles,’ I said, ‘ do not do me wrong. I am sure you 
can say no harm of me justly, but can satisfy these gentlemen, 
if you wiU, that I am a student of law in Edinburgh — Darsie 
Latimer by name.’' 

‘ Me satisfy 1 how can I satisfy the gentlemen,’ answered 
Peter, ‘ that am sae far from being satisfied myseU 1 I ken 
naething about your name, and can only testify, nihil novit in 
causa.’ 

‘ A pretty witness you have brought forward in your favour,’ 
said Mr. Foxley. ^ ‘ But — ha — ay — I ’ll ask him a question 
or two. Pray, friend, will you tsjke your oath to this youth 
being a runaway apprentice 1 ’ 

‘ Sir,’ said Peter, ‘ I will make oath to on 3 rthing in reason ; 
when a case comes to my oath it’s a won cause. But I am in 
same haste to prie your worship’s good cheer ’ ; for Peter had 
become much more respectful in his demeanour towards the 
Justice since he had heard some intimation of dinner. 

‘ You shall have — eh — hum — ay — a beUyful, if it be pos- 
sible to fiR it. First let me know if this young man be really 
what he pretends. Nick, make his affidavit.’ 

* Ou, he is just a wud harum-scarum creature, that wud 
never take to his studies ; daft, sir — clean daft.’ 

‘ Deft r said the J ustice ; ‘ what d’ ye mean by deft — eh ? ’ 

‘ Just fifish,’ replied Peter — ‘ wowf — a wee bit by the East 
Nook or sae 5 it’s a common case ; the tae half of the warld' 
thinks the tither daft. I have met with folk in my day that 
thought I was daft mysell; and, for my part, I thicffi our 
Court of Session clean daft, that have had the great cause of 
Peebles against Plainstanes before them for this score of years, 
and have never been able to ding the bottom out of it yet.’ 

‘I cannot make out a word of his cursed brogue,’ said the 
Cumbrian justice ; ‘can you, neighbour — eh? What can he 
mean by “ deft ” ? ’ 
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‘He means “mad,” ’ said the party appealed to, throTra off 
his guard by impatience of this protracted discussion. 

‘Ye have it — ye have it,’ said Peter; ‘that is, not clean 
skivie, but ’ 

Here he stopped, and fixed his eye on the person he addressed 
with an air of joyful recognition. ‘ Ay — aj^, Mr, Herries of 
Birrenswork, is this your ainsell in blood and bane 1 I thought 
ye had been hanged at Kennington Common, or Hairiebie, or 
some of these places, after the bonny ploy ye made in the 
Forty-five.’ 

‘I beheve you are mistaken, friend,’ said Herries, sternly, 
with whose name and designation I was thus made unexpectedly 
acquainted. 

‘ The deil a bit,’ answered the undaunted Peter Peebles. ‘ I 
mind ye weel, for ye lodged in my house the great year of 
forty-five, for a great year it was ; the Grand Rebellion ' broke 
out, and my cause — the great cause — Peebles against Plain- 
stanes, et per contra — was called in the beginning of the winter 
session, and would have been heard, but that there was a 
surcease of justice, with your plaids, and your piping, and your 
nonsense,’ 

‘I tell you, fellow,’ said Herries, yet more fiercely, ‘you have 
confused me with some of the other furniture of your crazy pate.’ 

‘ Speak like a gentleman, sir,’ answered Peebles : ‘ these are 
not legal phrases, _Mr. Herries of Birrenswork. Speak in form 
of law, or I sail bid ye gude-day, sir. I have nae pleasure in 
spiking to proud folk, though I am willing to answer ony- 
thing in a legal way; so if you are for a crack about auld 
langsyne,^ and the splores that you and Captain Redgimlet used 
to breed in my house, and the girded cask of brandy that ye 
drank and ne’er thought of paying for it — not that I minded it 
muckle in thae days, though I have felt a lack of it sinsyne — 
why, I will waste an hour on ye at ony time. And where is 
Captain Redgimlet now ? He was a wild chap, like yoursell, 
though they are nae sae keen after you poor bodies for these 
some years bye-gane : the heading and hanging is weel ower 
now — awful job — awful job — will ye try my sneeshing ? ’ 

He concluded his desultory speech by thrusting out his 
large bony paw, filled with a Scottish mull of huge dimensions, 
which Herries, who had been standing like one petrified by the 
assurance of this unexpected address, rejected with a con- 
temptuous motion of his hand, which spilled some of the 
contents of the box. 
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* Aweel — aweeV said Peter Peebles, totally unabashed by the 
repulse, ‘ e’en as ye like, a wilM man maun hae his way ; but,’ 
he added, stooping down and endeavouring to gather the spilt 
snuff from the polished floor, ‘ I canna afford to lose my sneesh- 
ing for a’ that ye are gumple-foisted wi’ me.’ 

My attention had been keenly awakened during this ex- 
traordinary and unexpected scene. I watched, with as much 
attention as my own agitation permitted me to command, the 
effect produced on the parties concerned. It was evident that 
our Mend, Peter Peebles, had mrwarily let out something 
which altered the sentiments of Justice Foxley and his clerk 
towards Mr. Herries, with whom, until he was known and 
acknowledged under that name, they had appeared to be so 
intimate. They talked with each other aside, looked at a 
paper or two which the clerk selected from the contents of 
a huge black pocket-book, and seemed, under the influence 
of fear and uncertainty, totally at a loss what line of conduct 
to adopt. 

Herries made a different and a far more interesting figure. 
However little Peter Peebles might resemble the angel Ithuriel, 
the appearance of Herries, his_ high and scornful demeanour, 
vexed at what seemed detection, yet fearless of the conse- 
quences, and regarding the whispering magistrate and his 
clerk with looks in which contempt predominated over anger 
or anxiety, bore, in my opinion, no slight resemblance to 

The regal port 
And faded splendour wan 

with which the poet has invested the detected King of the 
Powers of the Mr. 

As he glanced round, with a look which he had endeavoured 
to compose to haughty indifference, his eye encountered mine, 

. and, I thought, at the first glance sunk beneath it. But he 
instantly rallied his natural spirit, and returned me one of 
those extraordinary looks by which he could contort so 
strangely the wrinkles on his forehead. I started ; but, angry 
at myself for my pusillanimity, I answered him by a look of 
the same kind, and, catehing the reflection of my countenance 
in a large antique niirror which stood before me, I started 
again at the real or imaginary resemblance which my counte- 
nance, at that moment, bore to that of Herries. Surely, my 
fate is somehow strangely interwoven with that of this myste- 
rious individual. I had no time at present to speculate upon 

VOL. XVIII 14 
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the subject, for the suhseq^uent conversation demanded all my 
attention. 

The Justice addressed Herries, after a pause of about five 
minutes, in which all parties seemed at some loss how to pro- 
ceed. He spoke uith embarrassment, and his faltering voice, 
and the long intervals which divided his sentences, seemed to 
indicate fear of him whom he addressed. 

‘Neighbour,’ he said, ‘I could not have thought this; or, if 
/ — eh — did think — in a corner of my own mind as it were 

— that you, I say — that you might have unluckily engaged in 

— eh — the matter of the Forty-five — there was still time to 
have forgot all that.’ 

‘And is it so singular that a man should have been out in 
the Forty-five?’ said Herries, with contemptuous composure. 

‘ Your father, I think, Mr. Foxley, was out with Derwentwater 
in the Fifteen.’ 

‘And lost half of his estate,’ answered Foxley, with more 
rapidity than usual ; ‘ and was very near — hem — being banged 
into the boot. But this is — another-guess job — for^ — eh — 
fifteen is not forty-five; and my father had a remission, and 
you, I take it, have none.’ 

‘Perhaps I have,’ said Herries, indifferently; ‘or, if I have 
not, I am but in the case of half a dozen others whom govern- 
ment do not think worth looking after at this time of day, so 
they give no offence or disturbance.’ 

‘But you have given both, sir,’ said Nicholas Faggot, the 
clerk, who, having some petty provincial situation, as I have 
since understood, deemed himself hound to he zealous for gov- 
ernment. ‘ Mr. Justice Foxley cannot he answerable for letting 
you pass free, now your name and surname have been spoken 
-plainly out. There are warrants out against you fi-om the 
Secretary of State’s office.’ 

‘A proper allegation, Mr. Attorney, that, at the distance of 
so many years, the Secretary of State should trouble himself 
about the- unfortunate relics of a ruined cause ! ’ answered Mr. 
Herries. 

‘ But if it be so,’ said the clerk, who seemed to assume more 
confidence upon the composure of Herries’s demeanour, ‘ and if 
cause has been given by the conduct of a gentleman himself, 
.who hath been, it is alleged, raking up old matters, and mixing 
them with new subjects of disaffection — I say, if it he so, I 
should advise the party, in his wisdom, to surrender himself 
quietly into the lauful custody of the next justice of peace — 
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Mr. Fox!e5% suppose — 'where, and by -whom, the matter should 
be regularly inquired into. I am only putting a case,’ he added, 
•watching with apprehension the eftect which his words were 
likely to produce upon the part}' to whom they were addressed. 

‘And were I to receive such advice,’ said Herries, with the 
same composure as before — ‘ putting the case, as you say, Mr. 
Faggot — I should request to see the warrant which counte- 
nanced such a scandalous proceeding.’ 

Mr. Nicholas, by way of answer, placed in his hand a paper, 
and seemed anxiously to expect the consequences which were 
to ensue. Mr. Herries looked it over A\lth the same equanimity 
as before, and then continued, * And were such a scrawl as this 
presented to me in my own house, I would throw it into the 
chimney, and Mr. Faggot upon the top of it.’ 

Accordingly, seconding the word with the action, he flung 
the warrant into the fire with one hand, and fixed the other, 
■with a stem and irresistible gripe, on the breast of the attorney, 
who, totally unable to contend with him, in either personal 
strength or mental energy, trembled like a chicken in the 
raven’s clutch. He got off, however, for the fright; for 
Herries, ha'vdng probably made him fully sensible of the 
strength of his grasp, released him, -with a scornful laugh. 

‘ Deforcement — spulzie — stouthrief — masterful rescue ! ’ ex- 
claimed Peter Peebles, scandalised at the resistance offered to 
the law in the person of Nicholas Faggot. But his shrill ex- 
clamations were drowned in the thundering voice of Herries, 
who, calling upon Cnstal Nixon, ordered him to take the 
bawling fool downstairs, fill his belly, and then give him a 
guinea, and thrust him out of doors. Under such injunctions, 
Peter easily suffered himself to be "withdrawn from the scene. 

Herries then turned to the Justice, whose visage, wholly 
abandoned by the rubicund^ hue which so lately beamed upon 
it, hung_ out the same pale livery as that of his dismayed clerk. 

‘ Old mend and acquaintance,’ he said, ‘ you? came here at 
my request, on a firiendly errand, to convince this silly young 
man of the right which I have over his person for the present. 
I trust you do not intend to make your •visit the pretext of 
disquieting me abqu-t other matters? All the world knows 
that I have been living at large, in these northern counties, 
for some months, not to say years, and might have been appre- 
hended at any time, had the necessities of the state required, 
or my own behaviour deserved, it. But no English magistrate 
has been ungenerous enough to trouble a gentleman under 
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misfortune, on account of political opinions and disputes whicli 
have been long ended by the success of the reigning powers. 
I trust, my good friend, you will not endanger yourself by 
taking any other view of the subject than you have done ever 
since we were acquainted ? ’ 

The Justice answered with more readiness, as well as more 
spirit, than usual, ‘ Neighbour Ingoldsby — what you say — is — 
eh — in some sort true ; and when you were coming and going 
at markets, horse-races, and cock-fights, fairs, hunts, and such- 
like — it was — eh — neither my business nor my wish to dispel 
— I say — to inquire into and dispel the mysteries which hung 
about you ; for while you were a good companion in the field, 
and over a bottle now and then — I did not — eh — think it 
necessary to ask — into your private affairs. And if I thought 
you were — ahem — somewhat unfortunate in former under- 
takings, and enterprises, and connexions, which might cause 
you to live unsettledly and more private, I could have — eh — 
very little pleasure — to aggravate your case by interfering, or 
requiring explanations, which are often more easily asked than 
given. But when there are warrants and witnesses to names ^ ^ 
and those names, Christian and surname, belong to — eh an 
attainted person — charged — I trust falsely — Avith — ahem 
taking advantage of modern broils and heart-burnings to renew 
our civil disturbances, the case is altered; and I must — ahem 
— do my duty.’ . ' ' 

The Justice got on his feet as he concluded this speech, and 
looked as bold as he_ could. I drew close beside him and his 
clerk, Mr. Faggot, thinldng the moment favourable for my' own 
liberation, and intimated to Mr. Foxley my determination to 
stand by him. But Mr. Herries only laughed at the menacing 
posture which we assumed. ‘My good neighbour,’ said he, 
‘ you talk of a witness. Is yon crazy beggar a fit witness in an 
affair of this nature ^ ’ 

‘But you dd not deny that you are Mr. Herries of Birrens- 
work, mentioned in the Secretary of State’s warrant 1 ’ said Mr. 
Foxley. : ■ ' ' 

‘ How can I deny or own anything about it ? ’ said Herries, 
Avith a sneer. ‘ There is no such warrant in existence noAv ; its 
ashes, hke the poor traitor AA^hose doom it threatened, have been 
dispersed to the four AAunds of Heaven. There is now no warrant 
in the world.’ 

‘ But you AAoll not deny,’ said the Justice, ‘that you Avere the 
person named in it, and that — eh your own act destroyed it ? ’ 
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‘ I vnW neither clen)' my name nor my actions, J ustice,’ replied 
Mr. Herries, ‘ when called npon by comjpetent authority to avow 
or defend them. But I will resist all impertinent attempts either 
to intrude into my private motives or to control my person. 
I am quite well prepared to do so ; and I trust that you, my 
good neighbour and brother sportsman, in your expostulation, 
and my mend Mr. Nicholas Faggot here, in his humble advice 
and petition that I should surrender myself, will consider your- 
selves as having amply discharged your duty to King George 
and government.’ 

The cold and ironical tone in which he made this declaration, 
the look and attitude, so nobly expressive of absolute confidence 
in his own superior strength and energy, seemed to complete 
the indecision which had already shown itself on the side of 
those whom he addressed. 

The justice looked to the clerk, the clerk to the justice ; 
the former ‘ ha’d,’ ‘ eh’d,’ without bringing forth an articulate 
syllable; the latter only said, ‘As the wairant is destroyed, 
Mr. Justice, I presume you do not mean to proceed with the 
arrest V 

‘ Hum — a 3 * — why no — Nicholas — it would not be quite ad- 
visable — and as the Forty-five was an old affair — and — hem — 
as my fiiend here will, I hope, see his error — that is, if he has 
not seen it already — and renounce the Pope, the Devil, and the 
Pretender — I mean no harm, neighbour — I think we — as we 
have no possS, or constables, or the like — should order our horses 
— and, in one word, look the matter over.’ 

‘Judiciously resolved,’ said the person whom this decision 
affected ; ‘ but before you go, I trust you will driii and be 
fiiends 1 ’ 

‘ ‘Wky,’ said the Justice, rubbing his brow, ‘ our business has 
been — hem — rather a thirsty one.’ 

‘ Cristal Nixon,’ said Mr. Herries, ‘ let us have a cool tankard 
instantly, large enough to quench the thirst of the whole 
commission.’ 

While Cristal was absent on this genial errand, there was a 
pause, of which I endeavoured to avail myself by bringing back 
the discourse to my own concerns. ‘Sir,’ I said to Justice 
Foxley, ‘ I have no direct business writh your late discussion 
with Mr. Herries, only just thus far : you leave me, a loyal 
subject of King George, an unwilling prisoner in the hands of a 
person whom you have reason to believe unfriendly to the king’s 
cause. I humbly submit that this is contrary to your duty as 
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a magistrate, and that you ought to mahe Mr. Herries a^vare of 
the illegalit}'’ of his proceedings, and take steps for my rescue, 
either upon the spot, or, at least, as soon as possible after you 
have left this case ’ 

‘Young man,' said Mr. Justice Foxley, ‘I would liave you. 
remember you are under the power — the lawful power — ahem 
— of your guardian.' 

‘ He calls himself so, indeed,' I replied ; ‘ but he has shown 
no evidence to establish so absurd a claim ; and if he had, his 
circumstances, as an attainted traitor excepted from pardon, 
would void such a right, if it existed. . I do therefore desire 
you, Mr. Justice, and you, his clerk, to consider my situation, 
and afford me relief at your peril.’ 

‘Here is a young fellow now,' said the Justice, with much 
embarrassed looks, ‘ thinks that I carry the whole statute law 
of England in my head, and a posse comitatus to execute them 
in my pocket 1 Why, what good would my interference do 1 
But — hum — eh — 1 will speak to your guardian in your 
favour.’ 

He took Mr. Herries aside, and seemed indeed to urge some- 
thing upon him with much earnestness ; and perhaps such a 
species of intercession was aU which, in the circumstances, I 
was entitled to expect from him. 

They often looked at_ me as they spoke together ; and as 
Cristal Nixon entered with a huge four-pottle tankard, filled 
with the beverage his master had demanded, Herries turned 
away from Mr. Foxley somewhat impatiently, saying with 
emphasis, ‘ I give you my word of honour that you have not 
the slightest reason to apprehend anything on his account.’ 
He then took up the tankard, and saying aloud in Gaelic, 
^Slainf an rey^ just tasted the liquor, and handed the tankard 
to Justice Foxley, who, to avoid the dilemma of pledging him 
to what might be the Pretender’s health, drank to Mr. Herries’s 
own, with much pointed solemnity, but in a draught frir less 
moderate. 

The clerk imitated the example of his principal, and I was 
fain to foUow their example, for anxiety and fear are at least as 
thirsty as sorrow is said to be. In a word, we ekbausted the 
composition of ale, sherry, lemon-juice, nutmeg, and other good 
things, stranded upon the silver bottom of the tankard, the' 
huge to^t, as well as the roasted orange, which had whilome 
floated jolHly upon the brim, and rendered legible Dr. Byrom’s 
celebrated lines engraved thereon — 
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* God bless tlic King ! God bless the faith’s defender 1 
God bless — no barm in blessing — the Pretender, 

Who that pretender is, and who that king, 

God bless us all ! is quite another thing.’ 

I had time enough to study this effusion of the Jacobite 
muse, Tthile the Justice was engaged in the somewhat tedious 
ceremony of taking leave. That of !M_r. Faggot was less cere- 
monious ; but I suspect something besides empty compliment 
passed betwixt him and IMr. Hemes ; for I remarked that the 
latter slipped a piece of paper into the hand of the former, 
which mimt perhaps be a little atonement for the rashness 
vi*ith which he had hurnt the warrant, and imposed no gentle 
hand on the respectable minion of the law by whom it was 
exhibited: and I observed that he made this propitiation in 
such a manner as to be secret from the worthy clerk’s principal. 

When this was arranged, the part}* took leave of each otner, 
with much formalit}^ on the part of Squire Foxlej", amongst 
whose adieus the following phrase was chiefly remarkable : ‘ I 
presume 3 ’ou do not intend to stay long in these parts 1 ' 

‘ Not fbr the present, Justice, you may he sure ; there are 
good reasons to the contrarj'. But I have no doubt of arranging 
my affairs so that we shall speedily have sport together again.' 

He went to wait upon the Justice to the courtyard ; and, as 
he did so, commanded Cristel Nixon to see that 1 returned into 
my apartmept. Knowing it would he to no purpose to resist 
or tamper with that stubhom functionarj'^, 1 obeyed in silence, 
and was once more a prisoner in my former quarters. 
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Latimefs Journal, in Continuation 

nF SPENT more than an hour, after returning^ to the apart- 
I ment -which I may call my prison, in reducing to writing 
JL the singular circumstances which I had just witnessed. 
Methought I could now form some guess at the character of Mr. 
Herries, upon whose name and situation the late scene had 
thro-wn considerable light j one of those fanatical Jacobites, 
doubtless, whose arms, not twenty years since, had shaken the 
British throne, and some of whom, though -their party daily 
diminished in numbers, energy, and power, retained still an in- 
clination to renew the attempt they had found so desperate. 
He was indeed perfectly different from the sort of zealous Jaco- 
bites whom it had been my luck hitherto to meet -with. Old 
ladies of family over their hyson, and grey-haired lairds over 
their' punch, I had often heard utter a little harmless treason ; 
while the former remembered having led down a dance with 
the Chevalier, and the latter recounted the feats they had 
performed at Preston, Clifton, and Falkirk. 

The disaffection of such persons was too unimportant to 
excite the attention of government I had heard, however, 
that there still existed partisans of the Stuart family, of a 
more daring and dangerous description — men who, furnished 
•with gold from Rome, moved, secretly and in disguise, through 
the various classes of society, and endeavoured to keep alive the 
expiring zeal of their party. 

I had no difficulty in assigning an important post among 
this class of persons, whose agency and exertion are only 
doubted by those who look on the surface of things, to this Mr. 
Herries, whose mental energies, as well as his personal strength 
and aeti-vify, seemed to qualify him well to act so dangerous a 
• part; and I knew that, all along the Western Border, both in 
England and Scotland, there are so many Nonjurors, that such 
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a person may reside there rvith ahsolnte safety, unless it . be-' 
comes, in a very especial degree, the object of the government 
t-o secure his person ; and which purpose, even then, might he 
disappointed by early intelligence, or, as in' the case of Mr: 
Eoxley, by the unwillingness of provincial magistrates to inter-, 
fere in what is now considered an invidious pursuit of the 
unfortunate. ■ ' 

There have, however, been rumours lately, as if the present 
state of the nation, or at least of some discontented pro'vinces, 
agitated by a variety of causes, but particularly by the un- 
popularity of the present administration, may seem to this 
species of agitators a favourable period for recommencing their 
intrigues ; while, on the other hand, government' may ndt^ at' 
such a crisis, be inclined to look upon them with the contempt 
which a few years ago would have been their most appropriate 
punishment. 

That men should be found rash enough to throw away their 
services and lives in a desperate cause is nothing new in mstoryj- 
which abounds with instances of similar devotion; that Mr. 
Herries is such an enthusiast is no less evident;, but all this 
explains not his conduct towards me. Had he sought to make 
me a proselyte 'to his ruined cause, violence and compulsion 
were arguments very unlikely to prevail with any generous' 
spirit. But even if such were his object, of what use to him 
could be the acquisition of a single reluctant partizan, who 
could bring only his o'wn person to support any quarrel which' 
he might adopt 1 He had claimed over me the -rights of a 
guardian; he had more than hinted that I was in a state of 
mind which could not dispense with the authority of such a 
person. Was this man, so sternly desperate in his purpose — 
he who seemed willing -fco take on his own shoulders the entire' 
support of a cause which had been ruinous to thousands — was 
he the person that had the power of deciding on my fate ? 
Was it from him those dangers flowed, "to secure me against 
which I had been educated under such circumstances of secrecy 
and precaution ? ' ■ , 

And if this was so,- of what nature was the claim which he 
asserted? Was it that of propinquity? And did I share the 
blood, perhaps the features, of tins singular being? Strange 
as it may seem, a thrill of awe, which shot across my mind at' 
that instant, was not unmingled with a -wild and mysterious 
feeling of wonder, almost amounting to pleasured I remem- 
bered the reflection of my o'wn face in the mirror' at one strildng. 
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moment during tiie singular interview of tbe day, and I 
hastened to the outward apartment to consult a glass which 
hung there, whether it were possible for my countenance to he 
again contorted into the peculiar frown which so much re- 
sembled the terrific look of Kerries. But I folded my brows in 
vain into a thousand complicated wrinkles, and I was obliged 
to conclude, either that the supposed mark on my brow was 
altogether imaginary, or that it could not be called forth by 
voluntary efibrt ; or, in fine, what seemed most likely, that it 
was such a resemblance as the imagination traces in the embers 
of a wood fire, or among the varied veins of marble, distinct at 
one time, and obscure or invisible at another, according as the 
combmation of lines strikes the e}^ or impresses the fancy. 

While I was moulding my visage like a mad player, the door 
suddenly opened, and the girl of the house entered. Angry 
and ashamed at being detected in my singular occupation, I 
turned round sharply, and, I suppose, chance produced the 
change on my features which I had been in vain labouring to 
call forth. 

The girl started back with her ‘ Don’t ye look so now — don’t 

ye, for love’s sake; you be as like the ould squoire as 

But here a comes,’ said she, huddling away out of the room ; 
‘ and if you want a third, there is none but ould Harry, as I 
know of, that can match ye for a brent broo ! ’ 

As the girl muttered this exclamation and hastened out of 
the room, Kerries entered. _ He stopped on observing that I 
had looked agaiu to the mirror, anxious to trace the look by 
which the wench had undoubtedly been terrified. He seemed 
to guess what was passing in my mind, for, as I turned towards 
him, he observed, ‘ Doubt not that it is stamped on your fore- 
head — the fatal mark of our race; though it is not now so 
apparent as it wiU become when age and sorrow, and the traces 
of stormy passions, and of bitter penitence, shall have drawn 
their farrows on your brow.’ 

‘ Mysterious man,’ I replied, ‘ I know not of what you speak : 
your language is as dark as your purposes.’ 

‘Sit do-svn, then,’ he said, ‘and listen; thus far, at least, 
must the veil of which you complain be raised. W^en with- 
drawn, it will only display guilt and sorrow — guilt, followed by 
strange penalty; and sorrow, which Providence has entailed 
upon the posterity of the mourners.’ 

He paused a moment, and commenced his narrative, which 
he told vith the air of one who, remote as the events were 
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- wliicii lie recited, took still tke deepest interest in them. The 
tone of his voice, which I have already described as rich and 
powerful, aided by its inflections the effects of his story, which 
I wifl endeavour to write down, as nearly as possible, in the 
very words which he used. 

‘It was not of late years that the English nation learned 
that their best chance of conquering their independent neigh- 
bours must be by introducing amongst them division and civil 
war. You need not be reminded of the state of thraldom to 
which Scotland was reduced by the unhappy wars betwixt the 
domestic factions of Bruce and Baliol ; nor how, after Scotland 
had been emancipated from a foreign yoke, by the conduct and 
valour of the immortal Bruce, the whole ftuits of the triumphs 
. of Bannockburn were lost in the dreadful defeats of Rupplin 
and HaUdon; and Edward Baliol, the minion and feudatory 
of his namesake of England, seemed, for a brief season, in safe 
and uncontested possession of the throne, so lately occupied by 
the greatest general and wisest prince in Europe. But the ex- 
perience of Bruce had not died with him. There were many 
who had shared his martial labours, and aU remembered the 
successful efforts by which, under circumstances as disadvan- 
tageous as those of his son, he had achieved the liberation of 
Scotland. ‘ . 

‘The usurper, Edward Baliol, was feasting with a few of 
his favourite retainers in the Castle of Annan, when he was 
suddenly surprised by a chosen band of insurgent patriots. 
Their chiefs were Douglas, Randolph, the young Earl of Moray, 
and Sir Simon Fraser ; and their success was so complete, that 
Baliol wa^ obliged to fly for his life, scarcely clothed, and on a 
horse which there was no leisure to saddle. It was of impor- 
tance to seize his person, if possible, and ins flight was closely 
pursued by a valiant ^ight of Norman descent, whose family 
had been long settled in the marches of Dumfriesshire. Their 
Norman appellation was Fitz-Aldin, but this knight, from the 
great slaughter which he had made of the Southron, and the 
reluctance which he had shown to admit them to quarter 
during the former wars of . that bloody period, had acquired 
the name of Redgauntlet, which he transmitted to his 
posterity ’ 

‘ Redgauntlet ! ’ I involuntarily repeated. 

‘Yes, Redgauntlet,’ said my alleged guardiar^ looking at 
me keenly 3 ‘does that name recall any associations to your 
mind ? ’ 
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‘No,’ I replied, ‘except that I lately heard it given to the 
hero of a supernatural legend/ _ ^ ^ 

‘ There are many such current concerning the family,’ he 
answered ; and then proceeded in his narrative. 

‘Alberick Kedgauntlet, the first of his house so termed, 
was, as may be supposed from his name, of a stern and 
implacable disposition, which had been rendered more so by 
family discord. An only son, now a youth of eighteen, shared 
so much the haughty spirit of his father, that he became 
impatient of domestic control, resisted paternal authority, and 
finally fled from his father’s house, renounced his political 
opinions, and awakened his mortal displeasure by joining the 
adherents of Baliol. It was said that his father cursed in his 
wrath his degenerate offspring, and swore that, if they met, he 
should perish by his hand. Meantime, circumstances seemed 
to promise atonement for this great deprivation. The lady 
of Alberick Redgauntlet was again, after many years, in a 
situation which afforded her husband the hope of a more 
dutiful heir. 

^ ‘ But the dehcacy and deep interest of his wife’s condition 
did not prevent Alberick from engaging in the undertaldng of 
Douglas and Moray. He had been the most forward in the 
attack of the castle, and was now foremost in the pursuit of 
Baliol, eagerly engaged in dispersing or cutting down the few 
daring followers who endeavoured to protect the usurper in his 
flight. 

‘ As these were successively routed or slain, the formidable 
Bpdgauntlet, the mortal enemy of the house of Baliol, was 
ivithin two lances’ length of the fugitive Edward Baliol, in a 
narrow pass, when a youth, one of the last who attended the 
usurper in his flight, threw himself between them, received 
the shock of the pursuer, and was unhorsed and overthro'wn. 
The helmet rolled from his head, and the beams of the sun, 
then 'rising over the Solway, showed Bedgauntlet the features of 
his disobedient son, in the livery, and wearing the cognizance, 
of the usurper. 

‘Bedgauntlet beheld his son lying before his horse’s feet; 
but he also saw Baliol, the usurper of the Scottish crown, still, 
as it seemed, within his grasp, and separated from him only 
by the prostrate body of his overthrown adherent. ‘Without 
pausing ip inquire whether young Edward was wounded, he 
dashed his spurs into his horse, meaning to leap over him, but 
was unhappily frustrated in his purpose. The steed made 
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indeed a "bouiid forward, but was unable to clear the body of 
tbe youtb, and with its hind foot struck him in the forehead, 
as he was in the act of rising. The blow was mortal. It is 
needless to add that the pursuit was checked, and Baliol 
escaped. 

‘ Redgauntlet, ferocious as he is described, was yet over- 
whelmed with the thoughts of the crime he had committed. 
When he returned to his castle, it was to encounter new do- 
mestic sorrows. His wife had been prematurely seized with the 
pangs of labour upon hearing the dreadful catastrophe which 
had taken place. The birth of an infant boy had cost her her 
life. Redgauntlet sat by her corpse for more than twenty-four 
hours without changing either feature or posture, so far as his 
terrified domestics could observe. The abbot of Dundrennan 
preached consolation to him in vain. Douglas, who came to 
visit in his affliction a patriot of such distinguished zeal, was 
more successful in rousing his attention. He caused the 
trumpets to sound an English point of war in the courtyard, 
and Redgauntlet at once sprung to his arms,^ and seemed 
restored to the recollection which had been lost in the extent 
of his misery. 

‘From that moment, whatever he might feel inwardly, he 
gave way to no outward emotion. Douglas caused his infant 
to be brought ; hut even the iron-hearted soldiers ivere struck 
with horror to observe that, by the mysterious law of nature, 
the cause of his mother’s death, and the evidence of his father’s 
guilt, was stamped on the innocent face of the babe, whose 
brow was distinctly marked by the miniature resemblance of a 
horseshoe. Redgauntlet himself pointed it out to Douglas, " 
saying, with a ghastly smile, “ It should have been bloody.” 

‘Moved as he was to compassion for his brother-in-arms, 
and steeled against aU softer feehngs by the habits of civil war,' 
Douglas shuddered at this sight, and displayed a desire to leave 
the house which was doomed to be the scene of such hoirors. 

As his parting advice, he exhorted Alberick Redgauntlet to 
make a pilgrimage to St. Ninian’s of Whiteheme, then esteemed 
a shrine of great sanctity ; and departed with a precipitation 
which might have aggravated, had that been possible, the for- 
lorn state of his unhappy friend.^ But that seems to have been 
incapable of admitting any addition.' Sir Alberick caused the 
bodies of his slaughtered son and the mother to be laid side by 
side in the ancient chapel of his house, after he had used the 
s kill of a celebrated surgeon of that time to embalm them ; and 
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it was said tliat for many weeks he spent some hours nightly 
in the vault where they reposed. 

‘At length he undertook the proposed pilgrimage to White- 
heme, where he confessed himself for the first time since his 
misfortune, and was shrived by an aged monk, who afterwards 
died in the odour of sanctity. It is said that it was then fore- 
told to the Redgauntlet that, on account of his unshaken 
patriotism, his femily should continue to be powerful amid the 
changes of future times ; hut that, in detestation of his unre- 
lenting cruelty to his own issue. Heaven had decreed that the 
valour of his race should always be fi’uitless, and that the cause 
which they espoused should never prosper. 

‘Submitting to such penance as was there imposed. Sir 
Alherick went, it is thought, on a pilgrimage either to Rome 
or to the Holy Sepulchre itselfi He was universally considered 
as dead ; and it was not till thirteen years ‘afterwards that, in 
the great battle of Durham, fought between David Bruce and 
Queen Philippa of England, a knight, hearing a horseshoe for 
Ms crest, appeared in the van of the Scottish army, distinguish- 
ing himself by his reckless and desperate valour, who, hemg at 
length overpowered and slain, was finally discovered to be the 
brave and unhappy Sir Alherick Redgauntlet.’ 

‘ And has the &tal sign,’ said I, when Herries had ended his 
narrative, ‘descended on all the posterity of this unhappy house?’ 

‘ It has been so handed down fi’om antiquitj'", and is still 
heheved,’ said Herries. ‘ But perhaps there is, in the popular 
evidence, something of that fancy which creates what it sees. 
Certainly, as other families have peculiarities by which they 
are^ Mstinguished, this of Redgauntlet is marked in most 
individuals by a singular indenture of the forehead, supposed 
to be derived from the son of Alherick, their ancestor, and 
brother to the unfortunate Edward, who had perished in so 
piteous , a manner. It is certain there seems to have been a 
fate upon the house of Redgauntlet, which has been on the 
losing side in almost all the civil broils which have divided the 
kingdom of Scotland fi:om David Bruce’s days till the late valiant 
and unsuccessful attempt of the Chevalier Charles Edward.’ . 

He concluded with a deep sigh, as one whom the subject had 
involved in a train of paiuM reflections. 

‘And am I then,’ I exclaimed, ‘descended from this unhappy 
race ? ^ Do you too belong to it ? And if so, why do 1 sustain 
restraint and hard usage at the hands of a relation 1 ’ 

‘ Inquire no farther for the present,’ he saii ‘ The line of 
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conduct -wliicli I am pursuing towards you is dictated not by 
choice^ but by necessity. You were withdrawn from the bosom 
of your family, and the care of your legal guardian, by the 
timidity and ignorance of a doting mother, who was incapable 
of estimating the arguments or feelings of those who prefer 
honour and principle to fortune, and even to life. The young 
hawk, accustomed only to the fosteiing care of its dam, must 
be tamed by darkness and sleeplessness ere it is trusted on the 
wing for the purposes of the falconer.’ 

• I was appalled at this declaration, which seemed to threaten 
a long continuance, and a dangerous termination, of my cap- 
tivity. I .Seemed it best, however, to show some spirit, and 
at the same time to mingle a tone of conciliation. ‘Mr. 
Herries,’ I sai^ ‘if I call you rightly by that name, let us 
speak upon this matter without the tone of mystery and fear 
in which you seem inclined to envelope it. I have been long, 
alas ! deprived of the care of that affectionate mother to whom 
you allude, long under the charge of strangers, and compelled 
to form m_y own resolutions upon the reasoning of my own 
mind. Misfortune — early deprivation — has given me the 
privilege of acting for myself ; and constraint shall not deprive 
me of an Englishman’s best privilege.’ 

‘ The true cant of the day,’ said Herries, in a tone of scorn. 

‘ The privilege of free action belongs to no mortal : we are tied 
down by the fetters of duty, our moral path is limited by the 
regulations of honour, our most indifferent actions are but 
meshes of the web of destiny by which we are all surrounded.’ 

He paced the room rapidly, and proceeded in a tone of 
enthusiasm which, joined to some other parts of his conduct, 
seems to intimate an over-excited imagination, were it not 
contradicted by the genial tenor of his speech and conduct. 

‘Nothing, he said, in an earnest yet melancholy voice 
‘ nothing is the work of chance, nothing is the consequence of 
free-will : the liberty of which the Englishman boasts gives as 
little real freedom to its owner as the despotism of an Eastern 
sultan permits to his slave. The usurper, William of Nassau, 
went forth to hunt, and thought, doubtless, that it was by an 
act of his own royal pleasure that the horse of his murdered 
victim was prepared for his kingly sport. But Heaven had 
other views ; and before the sun was high, a stumble of that 
very animal over an obstacle so inconsiderable as a mole-hilloek 
cost the haughty^ rider his life and his usurped cro^vn. Do 
you think an inchnation of the rein could have avoided that 
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trifling impediment 1 I tell jmii, it crossed his way as inevi- 
tably as aU. the long chain of Caucasus could have done. Yes, 
young man, in doing and suffeiing we play but the part 
allotted by Destiny, the manager of this strange drama, stand 
bound to act no more than is prescribed, to .say no more than 
is set down for us ; and yet we mouth about free-vill, and 
freedom of thought and action, as if Richard must not die, 
or Ptichmond conquer, exactly where the author has decreed 
it shall be so ! ’ 

He continued to pace the room after this speech, with 
folded arms and downcast looks ; and the sound of his steps 
and tone of his voice brought to niy remembrance *that I had 
heard this singular person, when I met him on a former 
occasion, uttering such soliloquies in his solitary chamber. I 
observed that. Idee other Jacobites, in his inveteracy against 
the memory of King William, he had adopted the party 
opinion that the monarch, on the day he had his fatal acci- 
dent, rode upon a horse once the propert}’’ of the unfortunate 
Sir John Friend, executed for high ti-eason in 1696. 

; : It was not my business to aggravate, but, if possible, rather 
to soothe him^ in whose power I was so singularly placed. 
When I conceived that the keenness of his feelings had in 
some degree subsided, I answered him as follows : — ‘I will 
hot — indeed I feel myself incompetent to argue a question 
of such metaphysical subtlety as that which involves the limits 
bet^vixt free-will and predestination. Let us hope we may live 
honestly and die hopefully, without being obliged to form a 
decided opinion upon a point so far beyond our comprehension.’ 

‘Wisely resolved,’ he interrupted, with a sneer; ‘there came 
a note from some Geneva sermon.’ 

‘But,’ I proceeded, ‘ I call your attention to the fact that 
I, as well as you, am acted upon by impulses, the result either 
of my own free-will or the consequences of the part which is 
assigned to _ me hy destiny. These maybe — nay, at present 
they are — in direct contradiction to those by which you are 
actuated ; and how shall we decide which shall have preced- 
ence 1 You perhaps feel yourself destined to act as my jailer. 
I feel myself, on the contrary, destined to attempt and effect 
my escape. One of us must be wrong, but who can say which 
errs tin the event has decided betwixt us 1 ’ 

- ‘L shall feel myself destined to have recourse to severe 
modes of restraint,’ said he, in the same tone of half jest, half 
earnest which I had used. . . ■ . 
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. ‘In that case,’ I answered, ‘it will be my destiny to attempt 
everything for my freedom.’ 

‘And it may be mine, young. man,’ he replied, in a deep 
and stem tone, ‘ to take care that you should rather die than 
attain your purpose.’ 

This was speaking out indeed, and I did not allow him to 
go unanswered. ‘You threaten me in vain,’ said I : ‘the laws 
of my country ’^vill protect me ; or whom they cannot protect, 
they rvill avenge.’ 

I spoke this firmlj^, and he seemed for a moment silenced ; 
and the scorn with which he at last answered me had some- 
thing of affectation in it. 

‘ The laws ! ’ he said ; ‘ and what, stripling, do you know of 
the laws of 3 mur country 1 Could yon learn jurisprudence 
under a base-born blotter of parchment such as Saunders 
Fairford ; or from the empty pedantic coxcomb, his son, who 
now, forsooth, ^vrites himself advocate 1 When Scotland was 
herself, and had her own king and legislature, such plebeian 
cubs, instead of being called to the bar of her Supreme Courts, 
would scarce have been admitted to the honour of bearing a 
sheepskin process-bag.’ 

Alan, I could not bear this, but answered indignantly, 
that he knew not the worth and honour from which he was 
detracting. 

‘I know as much of these Fairfords as I do of you,’ he 
replied. 

‘As much,’ said I, ‘and as little; for you can neither 
estimate their r^l worth nor mine. I Icnow you saw them 
when last in Edinburgh.’ 

‘ Ha ! ’ he exclaimed, and turned on me an inquisitive look. 
‘It is true,’ said I, ‘you cannot deny it; and having thus 
shown you that I know something of your motions, let me 
warn you I have modes of communication with which you are 
not acquainted. Oblige me not to use them to your prejudice.’ 

‘Prejudice me!’ he replied. ‘-Young man, I smile at and 
forgive your foUy. Nay, I wiU tell you that of which you are 
not aware, namely, that it was from letters received from these 
Fairfords that I first suspected, what the result of my visit to 
them confirmed, that you were the person whom I had sought 
for years.’ . . 

‘If you learned this,’ said I, ‘from the papers which were 
about my person on the night when I was under the neces- 
sity of becoming your guest at Brokenburn, I do not envy your 
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indifference to the means of acquiring information. It was 
dishonourable to ’ 

‘ Peace, young man,’ said Herries, more calml}’’ than I might 
have expected; ‘the word dishonour must not be mentioned 
as in conjunction with my name. Your pocket-book was in 
the pocket of your coat, and did not escape the curiosity of 
another, though it would have been sacred from mine. My 
servant, Cristal Nixon, brought me the intelligence after you 
were gone. I was displeased with the manner in which he had 
acquired his information ; but it was not the less my^ duty to 
ascertain its truth, and for that purpose I went to Edinburgh. 
I was in hopes to persuade Mr. Fairford to have entered into 
my views ; hut I found him too much prejudiced to permit 
me to trust him. He is a wretched yet a timid slave of 
the present government, under which our unhappy country is 
dishonourably enthralled ; and it would have been altogether 
unfit and unsafe to have entrusted him with the secret either 
of the right which I possess to direct your actions or of the 
manner in which I purpose to exercise it.’ 

I was determined to take advantage of his communicative 
humour, and obtain, if possible, more light upon his purpose. 
He seemed most accessible to being piqued on the point of 
honour, _ and I resolved to avail myself, but -^vith caution, of his 
sensibility upon that topic. ‘You say,’ I replied, ‘that you 
are not friendly to indirect practices, and disapprove of the 
means by which your domestic obtained information of my 
name and quality. Is it honourable to avail yourself of that 
knowledge which is dishonourably obtained 1 ’ 

‘ It is_ boldly asked,’ he replied; ‘but, within certain neces- 
sary limits, I dislike not boldness of expostulation. You have, in 
this short conference, displayed more character and energy than 
I was prepared to expect. You will, I trusty resemble a forest 
plant, which has indeed by some accident been brought up in the 
greenhouse, and thus rendered delicate and effeminate, hut which 
regains its native firmness and tenacity when exposed for a season 
to the winter air. I will answer your question plainly. In 
business, as in war, spies and informers are necessary evils, which 
all good men dete.st, but which yet all prudent men must use, 
unless they mean to fight and act blindfold. But nothing can 
justify the use of falsehood and treachery in our own person.’ 

‘You said to the elder Mr. Fairford,’ continued q "^th the 
same boldness, which I began to find was my best game, ‘ that 
I was the son of Ralph Latimer of Langcote Hall 1 How do 
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you reconcile this with your late assertion that my name is 
not Latimer?’ 

He coloured as he replied, ‘The doting old fool lied, or per- 
haps mistook my meaning. I said that gentleman might he 
your father. To say truth, I wished you to visit England, 
your native country ; because, when you might do so, my rights 
over you would revive.’ 

This speech fully led me to understand a caution which had 
been often impressed upon me, that if I regarded my safety I 
should not cross the southern Border ; and I cursed my own 
foUy, which kept me fluttering like a moth around the candle, 
until I was betrayed into the calamity with which I had dallied. 
‘ i^at are those rights,’ I said, ‘ which you claim over me ? To 
what end do you propose to turn them ? ’ 

‘To a weighty one, you may be certain,’ answered Mr. 
Herries; ‘but I do not, at present, mean to communicate to 
you either its nature or extent. You may judge of its impor- 
tance, when, in order entirely to possess myself of your person, 
I condescended to mix myself mth the fellows who destroyed 
the fishing-station of yon wretched Quaker. That I held him 
in contempt, and was displeased at the greedy devices with 
which he ruined a manly sport, is riue enough ; but, unless as it 
favoured my designs on you, he might have, for me, maintained 
his stake-nets tiU Solway should cease to ebb and flow.’ 

‘ Alas 1 ’ I said, ‘ it doubles my regret to have been the 
unwilling cause of misfortune to an honest and friendly man.’ 

‘Bo not grieve for that,’ said Herries: ‘honest Joshua is 
one of those who, by dint of long prayers, can possess them- 
selves of widows’ houses; he will quickly repair his losses. 
When he sustains any mishap, he and the other canters set it 
down as a debt against Heaven, and, by way of set-off, practise 
rogueries without compunction, till they make the balance 
even, or incline it to the winning side. Enough of this for the 
present. I must immediately shift my quarters ; for, although 
I do not fear the over-zeal of Mr. Justice Foxley or his clerk 
wfll lead them to any extreme measure, yet that mad scoundrel’s 
unhappy recognition of me may make it more serious for them 
to connive at me, and I must not put their patience to an over- 
severe trial. You must prepare to attend me, either as a cap- 
tive or a companion ; if as the latter, you must give your 
parole of honour to attempt no escape. Should you be so ill 
advised as to break your word once pledged, be assured that I 
will blow ^mur brains out without a moment’s scruple.’ 
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‘ I am' ignorant of your i)lans and purposes,' I replied, ‘and 
cannot but bold them dangerous. I do not_ mean to aggravate 
my present situation by any unavailing resistance to tlie supe- 
rior force which detains me ; but I •will not renounce the right 
of asserting my natural freedom should a favourable oi)portunity 
occur. I Avill, therefore, rather be your prisoner than your 
confederate.’ 

‘That is spoken fairly,’ he said ; ‘and yet not without the 
canny caution of one brought up in the Glide Tovm of Edinburgh. 
On my part, I will impose no unnecessary hardship upon you ; 
but, on the contrary, your journey shall be made as easy as is 
consistent ivith your being kept safely. Do you feel strong 
enough- to ride on horseback as yet, or would you prefer a 
carriage ? The former mode of travelling is best adapted to 
the country through which we are to travel, but you are at 
liberty to choose between them.’ 

I said, ‘I felt my strength graduall}'- returning, and that 
I should much prefer travelling on horseback. A carnage,’ I 
added, ,‘ is so close ’ 

‘ And so easily guarded,’ replied Herries, ■with a look as if he 
would have penetrated my very thoughts, ‘that, doubtless, 
you think horseback better calculated for an escape.’ 

‘ My thoughts are my o'«m,’ I answered ; ‘ and though you 
keep my person prisoner, these are beyond your control.’ 

‘0, I can read the book,’ he said, ‘without opening the 
leaves. But I would recommend to you to make no rash 
attempt, and it •null be my care to see that you have no power 
to make any that is likely to be effectual. Linen, and all other 
necessaries for one in your circumstances, are amply provided. 
Cristal Nixon -nill act as your valet — I should rather, perhaps, 
say your femme de chamhre. Your travelling-dress you may 
perhaps consider as singular, but it is such as the circum- 
stances require } and if you object to use the articles prepared 
for your use, your mpde of journeying will be as personally 
unpleasant as -that which conducted you hither. Adieu. We 
now know each other better than we did; it will not be my 
fault if the consequences of farther intimacy be not a more 
favourable mutual opinion.’ 

_ He then left me, -Ruth a civil ‘good-night,’ to my o'wn reflec- 
tions, and only turned back to say, that we should proceed, on 
our journey at daybreak next morning, at farthest ; perhaps 
earlier, he said; but complimented me by supposing that, as I 
was a sportsman, I must always be ready for a sudden start. 
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We aie then at issue, this singular man and myself. His 
personal views are to a certain point explained. He has chosen 
an antiquated and desperate line of politics, and he claims, 
from some pretended tie of guardianship or relationship which 
he does not deign to explain, hut which he seems to have been 
able to pass current on a siUy country justice and his knavish 
clerk, a right to direct and to control my motions. The danger 
which awaited me in England, and which I might have escaped 
had I remained in Scotland, was doubtless occasioned by the 
authority of this man. But what _my poor mother might fear 
for me as a child, what my English friend, Samuel Griffths, 
endeavoured to guard against during my youth and nonage, is 
now, it seems, come upon me; and, under a legal pretext, I 
am detained in what must he a most illegal manner, by a per- 
son, too, whose own political immunities have been forfeited by 
his conduct. It matters not : my mind is made up, neither 
persuasion nor threats shall force me into the desperate designs 
which this man meditates. Whether I am of the trifling con- 
sequence which my life hitherto seems to intimate, or whether 
I have, as would appear from my adversary’s conduct, such 
importance, by birth or fortune, as may make me a desirable 
acquisition to a political faotion, my resolution is taken in 
either case. Those who read this Journal, if it shall be pe- 
rused by impartial eyes, shall judge of me truly ; and if they 
consider me as a fool in encountering danger unnecessarily, 
they shall have no reason to believe me a coward or a turncoat 
when I find myself engaged in it. I have been bred in senti- 
ments of attachment to the family on the throne, and in these 
sentiments I will Hve and die. I have, indeed, some idea that, 
Mr. Henries has already discovered that I am made of different 
and more unmalleahle metal than he had at first believed. 
There were letters , from my dear Alan Pairford, giving a ludi- 
crous account of my instability of temper, in the same pocket- 
book which, according _ to the admission of my pretended 
guardian, fell under the investigation of his domestic during the 
night I passed at Brokenbum, where, as I now recollect, my wet 
clothes, with the contents of my pockets, were, with the thought- 
lessness of a young traveller, committed too rashly to the care 
of a strange servant, my kind friend and hospitable land- 
lord, Mr. Alexander Pairford, may also, and with justice, have 
spoken of my levities to this man. But he shall find he has 

made a false estimate upon these plausible grounds, since — ^ 

But I must break off for the present. 



CHAPTEH IX 


Latimer's Journal, in Continuation 

r-f^HERE is at length a halt — at length I have gained so 

I much privacy as to enable me to continue my Journal 
It has become a sort of task of duty to me, ^vithout the 
discharge of which I do not feel that the business of the day is 
performed. True, no friendly eye may ever look upon these 
labours, which have amused the solitary hours of an unhappy 
prisoner. Yet, in the meanwhile, the exercise of the pen seems 
to act as a sedative upon my own agitated thoughts and tu- 
multuous passions. .1 never lay it down but I rise stronger in 
resolution, more ardent in hope. A thousand vague fears, 
wild expectations, and indigested schemes, hurrj’^ through one’s 
thoughts in seasons of doubt and of danger. But by arresting 
them as they flit across the mind, b}’’ throwing them on paper, 
and even by that mechanical act compelling ourselves to consider 
them with scrupulous and minute attention, we may perhaps 
escape becoming the dupes of our own excited imagination ; 
just as a young horse is cured of the vice of starting, by being 
made to stand still and look for some time without any inter- 
ruption at the cause of its terror. 

There remains but one risk, which is that of discover}^ But, 
besides the small characters in which my residence in Mr. Fair- 
ford’s house enabled me to excel, for the purpose of transferring 
as many scroll sheets as possible to a huge sheet of stamped 
paper, I have, as I have elsewhere intimated, had hitherto the 
comfortable reflection that, if the record of my misfortunes 
should fall into the hands of him by whom they are caused, 
they would, without harming any one, show biTn the real 
' character and disposition of the person who has become his 
prisoner, perhaps his victim. Now, however, that other names 
and other characters are to be mingled with the register of my 
pwn sentiments, I must take additional care of these papers. 
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and keep tliem in sucTi a manner that, in case of the least 
hazard of detection, I may he able to destroy them at a moment's 
notice. I shall not soon or easily forget the lesson I have been 
taught h}' the prying disposition vhich Cristal Nixon, this 
man's agent and confederate, manifested at Brokenhurn, and 
vhich proved the ori^al cause of my sufferings. 

My laying aside the last sheet of my Journal hastily was 
occasioned % the unwonted sound of a violin in the farmyard 
beneath my windows. It will not appear suij)rising to those 
who have made music their study that, after listening to a few 
notes, I became at once assured that the musician was no other 
than the itinerant formerl3'- mentioned as present at the de- 
struction of Joshua Geddes’s stake-nets, the superior delicacy 
and force of whose execution would enable me to swear to his 
bow amongst a whole orchestra. I had the less reason to 
doubt his identity, because he played twice over the beautiful 
Scottish air called ‘ 'Wandering Willie ’ ; and I could not help 
concluding that he did so for the purpose of intimating his own 
presence, since what the French call the nom de guerre of the 
performer was described by the tune. 

Hope will catch at the most feeble twig for support in 
extremit3^ I knew this man, though deprived of sight, to be 
bold, ingenious, and perfectly capable of acting as a guide. I 
believed I had won Ms good-will by having, in a ftolic, assumed 
the character of his partner; and I remembered that, in a 
wild, wandering, and disorderly course of life, men, as they 
become loosened ftom the ordinary bonds of civil society, hold, 
those of comradeship more closely sacred ; so that honour is 
sometimes found among thieves, and faith and attachment in 
such as the law has termed vagrants. The history of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion and his minstrel, Blondel, rushed, at the same 
time, on my inind, though I could not even then suppress a 
smile at the dignity of the example, when applied to a blind 
fiddler and mj^self. Stil^ there was something in all thi's to 
awaken a hope that, if I could open a correspondence with this 
poor violet, lie might be useful in extricating me from my 
present situation. 

ffis profession fomished me with some hope that this 
desired communication might be attained; since it is well 
known that, in Scotland, where there is so much national 
music, the words and airs of which are generally Icnown, there 
is a kind of freemasonry amongst performers, by which they 
can, by the mere choice of a tune, express a great deal to the 
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hearers. Personal allusions are often made in_ this manner, 
with much point and pleasantry ; and nothing is more usual 
at public festivals than that the air x)layed to accompany a 
particular health or toast is made the vehicle of comxdiment, of 
wit, and sometimes of satire.^ 

While these things passed through my mind rapidly, I 
heard my friend beneath recommence, for the third time, the 
air from which his own name had been probably adopted, 
when he was interrupted by his rustic auditors. 

‘ If thou canst play no other spring but that, mon, ho hadst 
best put up bo’s pipes and be jogging. Squoire will^ be 
back anon, or Master Nixon, and we ’ll see who will pay poiper 
then.’ 

‘Oho,’ thought I, ‘if I have no sharper ears than those of 
my friends Jan and Dorcas to encounter, I may venture an 
experiment upon them ’ ; and, as most expressive of my state of 
captivity, I sung two or three lines of the 137th Psalm — 

‘ By Babel’s streams we sat and wept.’ 

The country people listened with attention, and when I 
c^sed, I heard them whisper together in tones of commisera- 
tion, ‘ Lack-a-day, poor soul ! so pretty a man to be beside his 
wits ! ’ 

‘An he be that gate,’ said Wandering Willie, in a tone 
calciilated to r^ch my ears, ‘I ken naething will raise his 
spirits like a spring.’ And he struck up with great vigour and 
spirit the lively Scottish air, the words of which instantly 
occurred to me — 

‘ Oh whistle and I ’ll come t’ ye, my lad. 

Oh whistle and I ’ll come t’ ye, my lad ; 

Though father and mother and a’ should gae mad, 

Oh whistle and I ’ll come t’ ye, my lad.’ 

I soon heard a clattering noise of feet in the courtyard, 
whicTi I concluded to be Jan and^Dorcas dancing a jig in 
their Cumberland wooden clogs. Under cover of this din I 
endeavoured to answer WiUie’s signal by whistling, as loud as 
I could — 

‘ Come hack again and loe me 
■When a’ the lave are gane.’ 

He instantly threw the dancers out, by changing his air to 
‘ There ’s my thumb, I ’ll ne’er beguile thee.’ 


^ See Tunes and Toasts. Note 26. 
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I no It-rrc-.T *iinl :i «"-!n’anin30-Htio!i 1>etwixt ii> was 

lur^spily csTanl'-'liiMh ju;< 1 that, if I lia<l itn (jpjiortuuity of spenk- 
iny p.sor jjr.j'i'.’ian, I rhonhl iirai bins williipi to taki* isiy 
lett'T n,. tho po-t, to iiiV'iki; lliO a;'''i''!ijnro of ht-njc'. active 
or of the cOiranJUalstty otneer of (Jarllhlo Ca^;tle^ or, 
tti flo vka lover cKo I oouM point- out. In the cowjuism 

«'f ]ii~ p^-w-vr, to eunlriioito lo toy !ii'<=ratioti. But. to obtain 
sj»*-cc.h *’f hiii! I liUHt have ran tliu ri-k of nkiritiing tlio 
sn^pici'C'.' *'f itorca^, if n'>t of lior yet more stupid (’orydoti. 
My ally's blinnnro'^ 'jirevenied Ins receivin:' a.ny connmnneation 
by sipis from the witidow, even if I could have ventured to 
nirike tbcun, rondstently witli prudence ; so tlint. iiDt.withf?tan<l. 
iiitt tbe mode of intercourse we had ado]»ted was both circuit- 
ous and pecuiiarlv lialde to tnioipprciiension, I k;vw nothing I 
cotlid do iKitler tlmu to continue it, trusting iny own i\m\ juy 
correstKindentX ac^iteness in apjdying to tlie airs the rncanitjg 
they were intended to convey. I thought of siiiging the words 
themselves of some signifnxtnt song, hut feared 1 might, by 
<loing ?o, attract suspicion. I endeavoured, tliereforc, to inti- 
mate my s]>ecdy <lo.]KirtuTc froni m^y present jdnee of rc.sidenco 
i»y whistling tiie well-known air with which festive parties in 
Scotland usually conclude the dance — 

* Oood-nietit ruvt joy Ix' vi’ yi: a', 

Fia iitrTi- iv.i*? bj5}’t>r iir.un> f ^by ; 

'riicri- V ijcUiKT friend iior fex' of tninci 
I'ut rvislii-s that 1 wern nw.-jv.' 


It aj)]icarcd that Willie's powers of intelligoucc were much 
more active than mine, and that, like a deaf person, accustomed 
to bo s))oken to by signs, he comprehended, from the verj' first 
notes, the whole meaning I intended to convey ; and ho accom- 
panied me in the air with liis violin, in such a manner a.s at 
once to .show' be understood meaning, and to prevent my 
whi.stling from being attended to. 

His reply was almost immediate, and was conveyed in the 
old martial air of ‘ Hey, Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver’ I 
ran over the words, and fixed on the following stanza as most 
applicable to my circumstances : — 

‘ Cock up your Leaver, aud cock it fu’ spnisk, 

“tye '11 over tlic Border and jave tliom a bnisli ; 

There 's somebody there wc '11 teach better behaviour — 

Hey, Jolmnic lad, cock up your beaver.’ 

If these sounds alluded, as I hope they do, to any chance of 
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assistance from my Scottish friends, I may indeed consider 
that a door is open to hope and freedom. 1 immediately 
replied -with, 

‘ My heart ’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 

My heart ’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer ■ — 

A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roc ; 

Lly heart 's in the Highlands rvherevcr I go. 

Farewell to the Highlands ! farewell to the North ! 

The birthplace of valour, the cradle of worth ; 

"Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I love.* 

Willie instantly played, with a degree of spirit which might 
have awakened hope in Despair herself, if Despair could he 
supposed to understand Scotch music, the fine old Jacohite air, 

‘ For a’ that, and a' that, 

And twice as much as a’ that.’ 

I next endeavoured to intimate my wish to send notice of 
my condition to my fiiends; and, despairing to find an air 
sufficiently e:!^ressive of my purpose, I ventured to sing a verse, 
which, in various forms, occurs so frequently in old ballads — 

' "Whare will I get a bonny boy 
That will win hose and shoon ; 

That will gae down to Durisdecr, 

And bid my meny-men come ? ’ 

He drowned the latter part of the verse by playing, with 
much emphasis, 

‘ Kind Robin loes me.’ 

Of this, though I ran over the verses of the song in my 
mind, I could make nothing ; and before I could contrive any 
mode of intimating my uncertainty, a cry arose in the court- 
yard that Cristal Nixon was coming. My faithful Willie was 
obliged to retreat; but not before he had half-played, half- 
hummed, by way of farewell, 

‘ Leave thee — leave thee, lad ? 

I ’ll never leave thee. 

The stars shall gae withershins 
Ere I will leave thee.’ 

1 am thus, I think, secure of one trusty adherent in my 
misfortunes ; and, however whimsical it may be to rely much 
on a man of his idle profession, and deprived of sight withal, 
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it is deeply impressed on my mind tliat liis services may lie 
both useful and necessary. There is another quarter from 
•which I look for succour, and which I have indicated to thee, 
Alan, in more than one passage of my Journal. Twice, at the 
early hour of daybreak, I have seen the indi\ddual alluded to 
in the court of the farm, and twice she made signs of recog- 
nition in answer to the gestures by which I endeavoured to 
make her comprehend my siteation; hut on both occasions 
she pressed her finger on her lips, as expressive of silence, and 
secrecj’-. 

The manner in which G. M. entered upon the scene for the 
first time seems to assure me of her good--will, so far as_ her 
power may reach ; and I have many reasons to believe it is 
considerable. Yet she seemed burned and fiightened during 
the very transitory moments of our interview, and I think was, 
upon the last occasion, startled by the entrance of some one 
into the farmyard, just as she was on the point of addressing 
me. You must not ask whether I am an early riser, since such 
objects are only to be seen at daybreak ; and although I have 
never again seen her, yet I have reason to think she is not 
distant. It was but three nights ago that, worn out by the 
uniformity of my confinement, I had manifested more symp- 
toms of despondence than I had before exhibited, which I 
conceive may have attracted the attention of the domestics, 
through whom the circumstance might transpire. On the 
next morning the following lines lay on my table; but how 
conveyed there I cannot tell. The hand in which they are 
written is a beautiful Italian manuscript : — 

* As lords tteir labourers’ hire delay, 

Fate quits our toil rrith hopes to come, 

Which, if far short of present pay. 

Still owns a debt and names a sum. 

Quit not the pledge, frail sufferer, then, 

Although a distant date be given ; 

Despair is treason towards man, 

Amd blasphemy to Heaven.’ 

That these lines are written with the fiiendly purpose of 
inducing me to keep up my spirits I cannot doubt; and I trust 
the manner in which I shall conduct myself may show that the 
pledge is accepted. 

The dress is arrived in which it seems to be my self-elected 
guardian’s pl^ure that I shall travel ; and what does it prove 
to be? A skirt, or upper petticoat, of camlet, like those worn 
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by country ladies of moderate rank wlien on horseback, with 
such a riding-mask as they frequently use on journeys to pre- 
serve their eyes and complexion from the sun and dust, and 
sometimes, it is suspected, to enable them to play off a little 
coquetry. From the gayer mode of employing the ma.sk, how- 
ever, I suspect I shall be precluded ; for, instead of being only 
pasteboard, covered ^yith black velvet, I observe witli^ anxiety 
that mine is thickened with a plate of steel, which, like 
Quixote’s visor, serves to render it more strong and durable. 
This apparatus, together \vith a steel clasp for securing the 
mask behind me with a padlock, gave me fearful recollections 
of the unfortunate being who, never being XJermitted to lay 
aside such a visor, acquired the well-known historical epithet of 
the Man in the Iron Mask I hesitated a moment whether I 
should so far submit to the acts of oppression designed against 
me as to assume this disguise, which was, of course, contrived 
to aid their purposes. But then I remembered Mr, Herries’s 
threat that I should be kept close prisoner in a carriage unless 
I assumed the dress which should be appointed for me ; and I 
considered the comparative degree of freedom which I might 
purchase by wearing the mask and female dress as easily and 
advantageously purchased. Here, therefore, I must pause for 
the present, and await what the morning may bring forth. 


To carry on the story from the documents before us, we 
think it proper here to drop the Journal of the captive Darsie 
Latimer, and adopt, insf^d, a narrative of the proceedings of 
Alan Fairford in pursuit of his friend, which forms another 
series in this history. 



CHAPTER X 


Narrative of Alan Fairford 

T he reader ought, by this time, to have formed some 
idea of the character of Alau Fairford. He had a 
warmth of heart which the study of the law and of 
the world could not chiU, and talents which they had rendered 
unusually acute. Deprived of the personal patronage enjoyed 
by most of his contemporaries, who assumed the gown under 
the protection of their aristocratic alliances and descents, he 
early saw that he should have that to achieve for himself which 
fell to them as a right of birth. He laboured hard in silence 
and solitude, and ms labours were crowned with success. But 
A lan doted on his friend Darsie, even more than he loved his 
profession, and, as we have seen, threw everything aside when 
he thought Latimer in danger 5 forgetting fame and fortune, 
and hazarding even the serious displeasure of his father, to 
rescue him whom he loved with an elder brother’s affection. 
Darsie, though his parts were more quick and brilliant than 
those of his friend, seemed always to the latter a being under 
his peculiar charge, whom he was called upon to cherish and 
protect, in cases where the youth’s own experience was unequal 
to the exigency ; and now, when the fate of Latimer seemed 
worse than doubtful, and Alan’s whole prudence and energy 
were to be exerted in his behalf, an adventure which might 
have seemed perilous to most youths of his age had no terrors 
for him. He was well acquainted with the laws of his eountr}^, 
and knew how to appeal to them ; and, besides his professional 
confidence, his natural disposition was steady, sedate, perse- 
vering, and undaunted. ^ With these requisites he undertook a 
quest which, at that time, was not unattended with actual 
danger, and had much in it to appal a more timid disposition. 

Fairford’s first inquiry concerning his friend was of the chief 
magistrate of Dumfries, Provost Crosbie, who had sent the in- 
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formation of Darsie’s disappearance. On his first application, 
he thought he discerned in the honest dignitary a desire to g^t 
rid of the subject. The provost spoke of the riot at the fishing- 
station as an ‘ outbreak among those lawless loons the fisher- 
men, which concerned the sheriff/ he said, ‘more than us poor 
town-council bodies, that have enough to do to keep peace 
within burgh, amongst such a set of commoners as the town are 
plagued with.’ 

‘ But this is not all, Provost Crosbie,’ said Mr. Alan Fairford : 

‘ a young gentleman of rank and fortune has disappeared 
amongst their hands. You know him — my father gave him a 
letter to you — Mr. Darsie Latimer.’ 

‘ Lack-a-day, yes ! — lack-a-day, yes ! ’ said the provost. 
‘ Mr. Darsie Latimer. He dined at my house. I hope he is 
well 1 ’ 

‘ I hope so too,’ said Alan, rather indignantly ; ‘ but I desire 
more certainty on that point. You yourself wrote my father 
that he had disappeared.’ 

‘ Troth, yes, and that is true,’ said the provost. ‘ But did 
he not go back to his friends in Scotland ? It was not natural 
to think he would stay here.’ 

‘ Not unless he is under restraint,’ said Fairford, surprised at 
the coolness with which the provost seemed to take up the 
matter. 

‘ Bely on it, sir,’ said Mr. Crosbie, ‘ that if he has not returned 
to his friends in Scotland, he must have gone to his friends in 
England.’ 

‘ I wiU rely on no such thing,’ said Alan : ‘ if there is law or 
justice in Scotland, I will have the thing cleared to the very 
bottom.’ 

‘ Beasonable — reasonable,’ said the provost, ‘ so far as is 
possible ; but you know I have no power beyond the ports of 
the burgh.’ 

‘But you are in the commission besides, Mr. Crosbie — a 
justice of peace for the county.’ 

‘ True — very true ; that is,’ said the cautious magistrate, ‘I 
. will not say but. my name may stand on the list, but I cannot 
remember that I have ever qualified.’ ^ 

‘Why, in that case,’ said young Fairford, ‘there are ill- 
natured people might doubt your attachment to the Protestant 
line, Mr. Crosbie.’ 

God forbid, Mr. Fairford ! I who have done and suffered in 
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the Foriy-five 1 I rechon the BGghlandmen did me damage to 
the amount of £100 Scots^ forhye all they ate and drank No 
— no, sir, I stand heyond challenge ; hut as for plaguing myself 
'with county business, let them that aught the mare shoe the 
mare. The Commissioners of Supply -would see my hack broken 
before they would help me in the burgh’s wor^ and all the 
world kens the difference of the weight between public business 
in burgh and landward. "Wbiat are their riots to me 1 Have we 
not riots enough of our o-wn ? But I must be getting ready, 
for the council meets this forenoon. I am bljdihe -to see your 
father’s son on the causeway of our ancient burgh, Mr, Alan 
'Fairford. Were you a twelvemonth aulder, we would make a 
burgess of you, man. I hope you wiU come and dine -with me 
before you go away. What think you of to-day at two o’clock 
— just a roasted chueky and a drappit egg ? ’ 

Alan Fairford resolved that his friend’s hospitality should 
not, as it seemed the in-riter intended, put a stop to his queries. 
‘ I must delay you for a moment,’ he said, ‘ Mr. Crosbie, This 
is a serious affair : a young gentleman of high hopes, my own 
dearest friend, is missing ; you cannot think it will be passed 
over slightly, if a man of your high character and known zeal 
for the government do not make some active inquiry. Mr. 
Crosbie, you are my father’s friend, and I respect you as such ; 
but to others it 'wiU have a bad appearance.’ 

The withers of the provost were not unwrung : he paced the 
room in much tribulation, repeating, ‘ But what can I do, Mr. 
Fairford 1 warrant your friend casts up again : he -will come 
back again, like the ill shilling — he is not tte sort of gear that 
types — a hellicat boy, running through the country with a 
blind fiddler, and plajing the fiddle to a parcel of blackguards, 
who can tell where the like of him may have scampered to ? ’ 

‘There are persons apprehended and in the jail of the town, 
as I understand from the sheriff-substitute,’ said Mr. Fairford ; 
‘ you must call them before you and inquire what they know of 
this young gentleman.’ 

‘ Ay — ay, the sheriff-depute did commit some poor creatures, 
I believe — vretched, ignorant fishermen bodies, that had been 
quarrelling with Quaker Geddes and his stake-nets, whilk, under 
favour of your gown be it spoken, Mr. Fairford, are not over 
and above la-wfiil, and the town-clerk thinks they may be law- 
fully removed via facti — hxxt that is- by the by. But, sir, the 
creatures were a’ dismissed for want of evidence : the Quaker 
would not swear to them, and what could the sheriff and me do 
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but just let them loose 1 Come awa’, clieer up, Master Alan, 
and take a walk till dinner-time. I must really go to the 
council.’ 

‘ Stop a moment, provost,’ said Alan j ‘ I lodge a complaint 
before you, as a magistrate, and you vill find it serious 
to' slight it over. You must have these men apprehended 
again.’ 

‘ Aj, ay — easy said ; but catch them that can,’ answered the 
provost; ‘they are ower the march by this time, or bj’’ the 
Point of Cairn. Lord help ye ! the}'^ are a kind of amphibious 
deevils, neither land nor water beasts — neither English nor 
Scots — neither county nor stewartr}’-, as we say — they are 
dispersed like so much quicksilver. You may as well try to 
whistle a sealgh out of the Solway as to get hold of one of 
them till all the fray is over.’ 

‘Mr. Grosbie, this -will not do,’ answered the young coun- 
sellor ; ‘ there is a person of more importance than such 
wretches as you describe concerned in this unhappy business ; 
I must name to you a certain Mr. Herries.’ 

■ He kept his eye on the provost as he uttered the name, 
which he did rather at a venture, and from the connexion 
which that gentleman, and his real or supposed niece, seemed 
to have with the fate of Darsie Latimer, than from any distinct 
cause of suspicion which he entertained. He thought the 
provost seemed embarrassed, though he showed much desire 
to assume an appearance of indifference, in which he partly 
succeeded. 

‘Herries!’ he said. ‘What Herries? There are many of 
that iiame; not so many as formerly, for the old stocks are 
wearing out, but there is Herries of Heathgill, and Herries of. 
AuchintuUoch, and Herries ’ 

‘ To save you farther trouble, this person’s designation is 
Herries of Birrenswork.’ 

‘Of Birrensworkl’ said Mr. Crosbie. ‘I have you now, 
Mr. Alan. Gould you not as well have said, the laird of 
Bedgauntlet 1 ’ 

Pairfofd was too wary to testify any surprise at this identi- 
fication of names, however unexpected. ‘I thought,’ said he, 

‘ he was more generally known by the name of Herries. I have 
seen and been in company with him under that name, I am 
sure.’ 

‘0 ay ; in Edinburgh, belike. You know Bedgauntlet was 
unfortunate a great while ago, and though he was maybe not 
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deeper in the mire than other folk, yet, for some reason or 
other, he did not get so easily out.’ 

‘ He ■n'as attainted, I understand, and has no remission,’ said 
Fairford. 

The cautious provost only nodde^ and said, ‘You may 
guess, therefore, Tvhy it is so convenient he should hold his 
mother’s name, which is also partly his own, when he is about 
EdinburgL To bear his proper name might be accounted a 
kind of flying in the face of government, ye imderstand. But 
he has been long connived at — the story is an old story ; and 
the gentleman has many excellent qualities, and i§ of a very 
ancient and honourable house — has cousins among the great 
folk — counts kin with the advocate and with the sheriff : 
hawks, you know, Mr, Alan, will not pike out hawks’ een. 
He is widely connected — my wife is a fourth cousin of Red- 
gauntlet’s.’ 

‘ Hinc like lachrymoB I ’ thought Alan Fairford to himself; 
but the hint presently determined him to proceed by soft means, 
and with caution. ‘ I beg you to understand,’ said Fairford, 
* that, in the investigation which I am about to make, I design 
no harm to Mr. Herries, or Redgauntlet, call him what you 
wiU. All I wish is to ascertain the safety of my friend. I 
know that he was rather foolish in once gomg upon a mere 
frolic, in disguise, to the neighbourhood of this same gentle- 
man’s house. In his circumstances, Mr. Redgauntlet may have 
misinterpreted the motives, and considered Darsie Latimer as 
a spy. His influence, I believe, is great among the disorderly 
people you spoke of but now % ’ 

The provost answered with another sagacious shake of his 
head, that would have done honour to Lord Burleigh in The 
Critic. 

‘Well, then,’ continued Fairford, ‘is it not possible that, in 
the mistaken Delief that Mr, Latimer was a spy, he may, upon 
such suspicion, have caused him to he earned off and confined 
somewhere 1 Such things are done at elections, and on occa- 
sions less pressmg than when men think their lives are in 
danger from an informer.’ 

‘Mr. Fairford,’ said the provost, very ‘ earnestly, ‘I scarce 
think such a mistake possible; or if, by any extiaordinaiy^ 
chance, it should have taken place, Redgauntlet, whom I ca;nnot 

but mow wen, being, as I have said, my wife’s first cousin 

fourth cousin, I should say — is altogether incapable of doing 
an3dhmg harsh to the young gentleman : he might send him 
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ovrer to Ailsay for a night or tvro, or maybe land him on the 
north coast of Ireland, or in Islay, or some of the Hebrides ; 
hut depend upon it, he is incapable of harming a hair of his 
head/ 

‘I am determined not to trust to that, provost,’ answered 
Fairford, firmly ; ‘ and I am a good deal snqirised at your way 
of talking so lightly of such an aggression on the^ liberty of 
the subject. You are to consider, and Mr. Herries or Mr. 
Redgauntlet’s fiiends would do ver}’- well also to consider, how 
it will sound in the ears of an English Secretaiy of State, that 
an attainted traitor, for such is this gentleman, has not only 
ventured to take up his abode in this realm, against the king of 
which he has been in arm.s, hut is suspected of having pro- 
ceeded, by open force and -vdolence, against the person of one 
of the lieges, a young man who is neither without fnends nor 
property to secure his being righted.’ 

The provost looked at the young counsellor with a face in 
which distrust, alarm, and vexation seemed mingled. ‘ A fash- 
ions job,’ he said at last — ‘ a fashions job ; and it will be 
dangerous meddling with it. I should like ill to see your 
father’s son turn informer against an unfortunate gentleman.’ 

‘Neither do I mean it,’ answered Alan, ‘provided that un- 
fortunate gentleman and his friends give me a quiet opportu- 
nity of securing my friend’s safety. If I could speak wim Mr. 
Redganntlet, and hear his own explanation, I should probably 
be satisfied If I am forced to denounce bum to government, 
it will be in his new capacity of a kidnapper. I may not be 
able, nor is it my business, to prevent his being recognised in 
his former character of an attainted person, excepted from the 
general pardon.’ 

‘ Master Fairford,’ said the provost, ‘would ye ruin the poor 
innocent gentleman on an idle suspicion 1 ’ 

‘Say no more of it, Mr. Crosbie; my line of conduct is 
determined unless that suspicion is removed.’ 

‘ "Weel, sir,’ said the provost, ‘ since so it be, and since you 
say that you do not seek to harm Redgauntlet personally, I ’ll 
ask a man to dins with us to-day that kens as much about his 
matters as most folk. You must think, Mr. Alan Fairford, 
though Redgauntlet be my wife’s near relative, and though, 
doubtless, I wish him weel, yet I am not the person who is like 
to be entrusted with his incomings and outgoings. I am not 
a man for that. I keep the kirk, and I abhor Popery. I have 
stood up for the house of Hanover, and for liberty and prop- 
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eit}’. I carried arms, sir, against the Pretender, when three 
of the Highlandmen’s haggage-carts were stopped at Eccle- 

fechan ; and I had an especial loss of a hundred pounds ’ 

‘Scots,' interrupted Fairford. ‘You forget you told me all 
this before.’ 

‘ Scots or English, it was too much for me to lose,’ said the 
provost; ‘so you see I am not a person to pack or peel %rith 
Jacobites, and such unfreemen as poor Redgauntlet.’ 

. ‘Granted — granted, Mr. Grosbie; and what theni’ said 
Alan Fairford. 

‘Wh}', then, it follows that, if I am to help you at this 
pinch, it cannot be by and through my ain personal knowledge, 
but through some fitting agent or third person.’ 

‘Granted again,’ .said Fairford. ‘And pray who may this 
third person be ? ’ 

‘Wha but Pate Maxwell of Summertrees — him they call 
Pate-in-Peril'?’ 

‘ An old Forty-five man, of course i ’ said Fairford. 

‘Ye may swear that,’ replied the provost — ‘as black a 
Jacobite as the auld leaven can make him ; but a sons}^, merry 
companion, that none of us think it worth while to break wi’ 
for all his brags and his clavers. You would have thought, if 
he had had but his own way at Derby, he would have marched 
Charlie Stuart through between wade and the Duke, as a 
thread goes through the needle’s ee, and seated him in St. 
James’s before you could have said “baud your hand.” But 
though he is a windy body when he gets on his auld-warld 
stories, he has mair gumption in him than most people — knows 
business, Mr. Alan, being bred to the law ; but never took the 
gown, because of the oaths, which kept more folk out then than 
they do now — the more ’s the pity.’ 

‘ What ! are you sorrj'-, provost, that Jacobitism is upon the 
decline 1 ’ said Fairford. 

‘No — no,’ answered the provost; ‘ I am only sorry for folks 
losing the tenderness of conscience which they used to have. 
I have a son breeding to the bar, Mr. Fairford; and, no doubt, 
considering my services and sufferings, I might have looked for 
some bit postie to him ; but if the mucMe tikes come in — 
I mean a’ these Maxwells, and .Johnstones, and great lairds, 
that the oaths used to keep out lang syne — the bits o’ messan 
doggies, _ like my son, and maybe like your father’s son, Mr. 
Alan, will be sair put to the wall.’ 

‘ But to return to the subject, Mr. Grosbie,’ said Fairford, 
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‘ do you really tbiiik it lil^ely that this Mr. MaxweU will he of 
service in this matter ? ’ 

‘ It ’s very like he may he, for he is the tongue of the trump 
to the whole squad of them,’ said the provost; ‘ and Redgaunt- 
let, though he will not stick at times to call him a fool, takes 
more of his counsel than any man’s else that I am aware of. 
If Pate can bring him to a communing, the business is done. 
He ’s a sharp chield, Pate-in-Peril.’ ^ 

‘ Pate-in-peril ! ’ repeated Alan — ‘ a very singular name,’ 
‘Ay, and it was in as queer a way he got it; but I’U say 
naething about that,’ said the provost, ‘ for fear of forestalling 
his market ; for ye are sure to hear it once at least, however 
offcener, before the punch-bowl gives place to the tea-pot, ^ And 
now, fare ye weel ; for there is the council-beU clinking in 
earnest ; and if I am not there before it jows in, BaOie Laune 
win be trying some of his manoeuvres,’ 

The provost, repeating his expectation of seeing Mr. Fair- 
ford at two o’clock, at length effected his escape from the 
young counsellor, and left him at a considerable loss how to 
proceed. The sheriff, it seems, had returned to Edinburgh, and 
he feared to find the visible repugnance of the provost to in- 
terfere with this laird of Birrenswork, or Bedgauntlet, much 
stronger amongst the country gentlemen, many of whom were 
Catholics as well as Jacobites, and most others unwilling to 
quarrel vdth kinsmen and friends, by prosecuting with severity 
pohtical offences which had almost run a prescription. 

To collect aU the information in his power, and not to have 
recourse to the higher authorities until he could ^ve all. the 
light of which the c^se was capable, seemed the wiser proceed- 
ing in a choice of difficulties. He had some conversation with 
the procurator-fiscal, who, as well as the provost, was an old 
correspondent of his father. Alan expressed to that officer a 
purpose of visiting Brokenhurn, but was assured by him that 
it w'ould be a step attended with much danger to his own 
person, and altogether fhiitless ; that the individuals who had 
been ringleaders in the riot were long since safely sheltered in 
their -various lurking-holes in the Isle of Man, Cumberland, 
and elsewhere ; and_ that those who might remain would un- 
doubtedly commit -vdolence on any who visited their settlement 
with the purpose of inquiring into the late disturbances. 

There were not the same objections to his hastening to 
Mount Sharon, where he expected to find the latest news of his 
friend ; and there was time enough to do so before the hour 
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appointed for tlie provost’s dinner. _ Upon tlie road, lie con- 
gratulated himself on having obtained one point of almost 
certain information. The person vlio had in a manner forced 
himself upon his father’s hospitality, and had appeared desirous 
to induce Darsie Latimer to visit England, against whom, too, 
a sort of warning had been received from an individual con- 
nected wth and residing in his omi family, proved to be a 
promoter of the disturbance in which Darsie had disappeared. 
What could be the cause of such an attempt on the liberty 
of an inoffensive and amiable man ? _ It was impossible it could 
be merely owing to Redgauntlet’s mistaking Darsie for a spy ; ^ 
for though tliat was the solution which Fairford had offered to 
the provost, ho well knew that, in point of fact, he himself had 
been warned by his singular visitor of some danger to which 
his friend was exposed, before such susiiicion could have been 
entertained ; and the injunctions received by Latimer from his 
guardian, or him who acted as such, !Mr. Griffiths of London, 

E ointed to the same thing. He was rather glad, however, that 
e had not let Provost Crosbie into his secret farther than 
was absolutely necessary ; since it was plain that the connexion 
of his wife with the suspected party was likely to affect his 
impartiality as a magistrate. 

when Alan Fairford arrived at ]\Iount Sharon, Rachel 
Geddes hastened to meet him, almost before the servant could 
open the door. She drew back in disappointment when she 
beheld a stranger, and said, to excuse her precipitation, that 
‘She had thought it was her brother Joshua returned from 
Cumberland.’ 

‘Mr. Geddes is then absent from home?’ said Fairford, 
much disappointed in his turn. 

‘He hath been gone since yesterday, friend,’ answered Rachel, 
once more composed to the quietude which characterises her 
sect, but her pale cheek and red eye giving contradiction to her 
assumed equanimity. 

‘I am,’ said Fairford, hastily, ‘the particular friend of a 
young man not unknown to you. Miss Geddes— the friend of 
Darsie Latimer — and am come hither in the utmost anxiety, 
having understood from Provost Crosbie that he had dis- 
appeared in the night when a destructive attack was made 
upon the fishing-stetion of Mr. Geddes.’ 

‘ Thou dost afflict me, friend, by thy inquiries,’ said Rachel, 
more affected than before; ‘for although the youth was like 


1 See Trepanning and Concealment. Note 27. 
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those of the •worldly generation, ^nse in his oivn conceit, and 
lightly to he moved by the breath of vanity, yet Joshua loved 
him, and his heart clave to him as if he had been his own son. 
And when he himself escaped from the sons of Belial, which 
was not until they had tired themselves •with reviling, and 
•with idle reproach, and the jests of the scoffer, Joshua, my 
brother, retamed to them once and again, to give ransom for 
the youth called Darsie Latimer, Avith offers of money and 
•with promise of remission, but the}' would not hearhen to him. 
Also, he went before the head judge, whom men caU the sheriff, 
and would have told him of the youth’s peril ; but he would in 
no way hearken to him unless he would swear unto the truth of 
his words, which thing he might not do without sin, seeing it is 
■written, “ Swear not at all ” ; also, that our “ conversation shall 
be yea or nay.” Therefore, Joshua returned to me disconsolate, 
and said, “ Sister Rachel, this youth hath run into i)eril for my 
sake; assuredly I shall not be guiltless if a hair of his head 
be harmed, seeing I have sinned in permitting him to go with 
me to the fishing-station when such evU was to be feared. 
Therefore, I will take my horse, even Solomon, and ride s'wiftly 
into Cumberland, and 1 vill make myself friends •with mammon 
of unrighteousness among the magistrates of the Gentiles, and 
among their mighty men ; and it shall come to pass that Darsie 
Latimer shall be delivered, even if it were at the expense of 
half my substance.” And I said, “ hlay, my brother, go not, for 
they v^l but scoff at and re-vile thee ; but hire with thy silver 
one of the scribas, who are eager as hunters in pursuing their 
prey, and he shall free Darsie Latimer from the men of \dolence 
by his cunning, and thy soul shall be guiltless of evil towards 
the lad.” But he answered and said, “ I will not be controlled 
in this matter.” And he is gone forth, and hath not returned, 
and I fear me that he may never return ; for though he be 
peaceful, as becometh one who holds all violence as offence 
against his own soul, yet neither the floods of water, nor the 
fear of the snare, nor the drawn sword of the adversary bran- 
dished in the path w^ overcome his purpose; wherefore the 
Solway may swallow him up, or the sword of the enemy may 
devour him. Nevertheless, my hope is better in Efim who 
directeth aU things, and ruleth over the waves of the sea, and 
overruleth the devices of the wicked, and who can redeem us 
even as a bird from the fowler’s net.’ 

This was aU that Pairford could learn from Miss Geddes; 
but he heard with pleasure that the good Quaker, her brother. 
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had many friends _ among those of his own profession in 
Cumberland, and without exposing himself to so much danger 
as his sister seemed to apprehend, he tnisted he might he able 
to discover some traces of Darsie Latimer. He himself rode 
back to Dumfries, ha-\dng left with i\Iiss Geddes his direction 
in that place, and an earnest request that she would forward 
thither whatever information she might obtain from her 
brother. 

On Fairford’s return to Dumfries, he employed the brief 
interval which remained before dinner-time in wTiting an 
account of what had befallen Latimer, and of the present 
uncertainty of his condition, to Mr. Samuel Griffiths, through 
whose hands the remittances for his friend’s serrice had been 
regularly made, desiring he would instantly acquaint him 
with such parts of his histor}^ as might direct him in the search 
which he was about to institute through the Border counties, 
and which he pledged himself not to give up until he had 
obtained news of his friend, alive or dead. The young lawj’-er’s 
mind felt easier when he bad despatched this letter. He could 
not conceive any r^son why his friend’s life should be aimed 
at ; he knew Darsie^ had done nothing by which his liberty 
could be legally affected ; and although, even of late years, 
there had been singular histories of men, and women also, who 
had been trepanned, and concealed in solitudes and distant 
islands, in order to serve some temporary purpose, such vio- 
lences had been chiefly practised by the rich on the poor, and 
hy the strong on the feeble; whereas, in the present case, 
this hir. Herries, or Redgauntlet, bein^ amenable, for more 
reasons than one, to the censure of the law, must be the 
weakest in any straggle in which it could be appealed to. It 
is true that his friendly anxiety whispered that the very cause 
which rendered this oppressor less formidable might make him 
more desperate., vStiU, recalling his language, so strikingly 
that of the gentleman, and even of the man of honour, Alan 
Fairford concluded that, though, in his feudal pride, Eed- 
gauntlet might venture on the deeds of Auolence exercised by 
the^ aristocracy in other times, he could not be capable of any 
actiop of deliberate atrocity. And in these convictions he went 
to dine with Provost Crosbie with a heart more at ease than 
might have been expected. 
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Narrative of Alan Fairford, Continued 

F ‘*^IVE minutes had elapsed after the town-clock struck two 
1 before ^an Fairford, who had made a small detour to 
put his letter into the post-house, reached the mansion 
of Mr. Provost Crosbie, and was at once ^eeted by the voice of 
that civic dignita:^, and the rural di^itar)’’ his visitor, as by 
the voices of men impatient for their dinner. 

‘Come away, Mr. Fairford — the Edinburgh time is later 
than ours,’ said the provost. 

And, ‘Come away, young gentleman,’ said the laird. *I 
remember your father weel, at the Cross, thirty years ago. 
I reckon you are as late in Edinburgh as at London — four 
o’clock hours, eh ? ’ 

‘Not quite so degenerate,’ replied Fairford; ‘hut certainly 
many Edinburgh people are so ill-advised as to postpone their 
dinner till three, that they may have Ml time to answer their 
London correspondents.’ 

‘ London correspondents ! ’ said Mr. Maxwell ; ‘ and pray, 
what the devil have the people of Auld Reekie to do with 
London correspondents ? ’ ^ 

‘ The tradesmen must have their goods,’ said Fairford. 

‘Can they not buy our own Scottish manufactures, and pick 
their customers’ pockets in a more patriotic manner ? ’ 

‘ Then the ladies must have fashions,’ said Fairford. 

‘Can they not busk the plaid over their heads, as their 
mothers did ? A tartan screen, and once a-year a new cocker- 
nony from Paris, should sepe a countess. But ye have not 
many of them left, I think: Mareschal, Airley, Winton, 
Wemyss, Balmerino, all passed and gone ! Ay, ay, the coun- 
tesses and ladies of quality will scarce take up too much of 
your ball-room floor with their quality hoops nowadays.’ 


^ See Malls to Edinburgli. Note 28 
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' ‘ There is no Tvant of crowding, however, sir,’ said Fairford j 
‘ they begin to talk of a new Assembly Room.’ 

‘A new Assembly Room!’ said the, old Jacobite laird. 
‘XJmph — I mind quartering three hundred men in the old 
Assembly Room.^ But come — come, I’ll ask no more ques- 
tions ; answers aU smell of new lords, new lands, and do 
but spoil my appetite, which were a pity, since here comes 
Mxs. Grosbie to say our mutton’s ready.’ 

It was even so. Mrs. Grosbie had been absent, like Eve, 

‘ on hospitable cares intent ’ — a duty which she did not conceive 
herself exempted from, either by the dignitj^ of^her husband’s 
rank in the municipality, or the splendour of her Brussels sOk 
gown, or even by the more highly prized lustre of her birth ; 
for she was bom a Maxwell, and allied, as her husband often 
informed his friends, to several of the first families in the 
county. She had been handsome, and was still a portly, good- 
looking woman of her years ; and though her peep into the 
kitchen had somewhat heightened her complexion, it was no 
more than a modest touch of rouge might have done. 

The provost was certainly proud of his lady, nay, some said 
he was afraid of her 5 for, of the females of the Redgauntlet 
family there went a rumour that, ally where they would, there 
was a grey mare as surely in the stables of their husbands as 
there is a white horse in Wouverman’s pictures. The good 
dame, too, was supposed to have brought a spice of pohtics into 
Mr. Crosbie’s household along with her j and the provost’s 
enemies at the council-table of the burgh used to observe, that 
he uttered there many a bold harangue against the Pretender, 
and in favour of King George and government, of which he 
dared not have pronounced a syllable in his own bedchamber ; 
and that, in fact, his wife’s predominating influence had now 
and then occasioned his acting, or forbearing to act, in a 
manner very different from ms general professions of zeal 
for Revolution principles. If this was in any respect true, 
it was certain, on the other hand, that Mrs. Grosbie, in 
aU external- points, seemed to acknowledge the ‘ lawftd sway 
and right supremacy’ of the head of the house, and if she 
did not in truth reverence her husband, she at least seemed 
to do so. 

This stately dame received Mr. Maxwell — a cousin of course 


1 remember bearing this identical answer given by an old Highland 
gentleman of the Forty-five, when he heard of the opening of the New 
Assemblv Rooms in George Street. 
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— witlb cordiality, and Fairford mtli civility ; answering, at the 
same time, with respect, to the magisterial complaints of the 
provost, that dinner was just coming up. ‘But since you 
changed poor Peter MacAlpin, that used to take care^of the 
town-clock, my dear, it has never gone well a single day.’ _ 

‘ Peter MacAlpin, my dear,’ said the provost, ‘ made liimsdf 
too busy for a person in office, and drunk healths and so forth, 
which it became no man to drink or to pledge, far less one 
that is in point of office a servant of the public. I understand 
that he lost the music-bells in Edinburgn for playing “ Ower 
the water to (3harlie ” upon the 10th of J une. He is a black 
sheep, and deserves no encouragement.’ _ 

‘Not a bad tune, though, after all,’ said Summertrees ; and, 
turning to the window, he half hummed, half whistled the air 
in question, then sang the last verse aloud : 

‘ Oh I loe weel my Charlxe’a name, 

Though some there be that abhor him ; 

But oh to see the deil gang hame 
"Wr a’ the "Whigs before him ! 

Over the water, and over the sea, 

And over the water to Charlie ; 

Come weal, come w'oe, we ’ll gather and go, 

And live or die with Charlie.’ 

Mrs, Crosbie smiled furtively on the laird, wearing an aspect 
at the same time of deep submission ; while the provost, not 
choosing to hear his visitor’s ditty, took a turn through the 
room, in unquestioned dignity and independence of authority. 

‘ Aweel — aweel, my dear,’ said the lady, "with a quiet smile of 
submission, ‘ye ken these matters best, and you will do your 
pleasure — they are far above my hand — only, I doubt if ever 
the town-clock will go right, or your meals be got up so regular 
as I should wish, till Peter MacAlpin gets his office back again. 
The body ’s auld, and can neither work nor want, but he is the 
only hand to set a clock.’ 

It may be noticed in passing that, notwithstanding this pre- 
diction, which, probably, the fair Cassandra had the fiill means 
of accomplishing, it was not till the second council-day there- 
after that the misdemeanours of the Jacobite clock-keeper were 
passed over, and he was once more restored to his occupation of 
fixing the town’s time, and the provost’s dinner-hour. 

Upon the present occasion the dinner passed pleasantly away. 
Summertrees talked and jested with the easy indifference of 
a man who holds himself superior to his company. He was 
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indeed an important person, as was testified by his portty appear- 
ance; his hat laced with point dJEspagne; his coat and waist- 
coat once richly embroidered, though now almost threadbare ; 
the splendour of his solitaire and laced ruffles, though the first 
was sorely creased and the other sullied; not to forget the 
length of his silver-hilted rapier. His wit, or rather humour, 
bordered on the sarcastic, and intimated a discontented man ; 
and although he showed no displeasure when the provost 
attempted a repartee, j’et it seemed that he permitted it upon 
mere sufferance, as a fencing-master, engaged with a pupil, 
will sometimes permit the tyro to hit him, solely by way of 
encouragement. The laird’s own jests, in the meanwhile, were 
eminently successful, not only with the provost and his lady, 
but with the red-cheeked and red-ribboned servant-maid who 
waited at table, and who could scarce perform her duty with 
propriety, so effectual were the explosions of Summertrees. 
Alan Fairford alone was unmoved among all this mirth, which 
was the less wonderful that, besides the important subject 
which occupied his thoughts, most of the laird’s good thmgs 
consisted in sly allusions to little parochial or fflmffy incidents 
with which the Edinburgh visitor was totally unacquainted; 
so that the laughter of the party sounded in his ear lik e the 
idle crackling of thorns under the pot, with tiffs difference, 
that they did not accompany or second any such useful opera- 
tion as the boiling thereof 

Fairford was glad when the cloth was withdrawn ; and when 
Provost Crosbie (not without some points of advice fi:om his 
lady touching the precise mixture of the ingredients) had 
accomplished the compounding of a noble bowl of punch, at 
which the old Jacobite’s eyes seemed to glisten, the glasses 
were pushed round it, filled, and withdrawn each by its owner, 
when the provost emphatically named the toast, ‘The Mng,’ 
with an important look to Fairford, which seemed to say, ‘You 
can have no doubt whom I mean, and therefore there is no 
occasion to particularise the individual’ 

Summertrees repeated the toast with a sly wink to the lady, 
while Fairford drank his glass in silence. 

‘Well, young advocate,’ said the landed proprietor, ‘I am 
glad to see there is some shame, if there is Httle honesty, left 
in the faculty. Some of your black-gowns, nowadays, have as 
little of the one as of the other.’ 

‘ At least, sir,’ replied Mr. FairforA ‘lam so much of a 
law^^er as not willingly to enter into disputes which I am not 
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retained to support ; it would be but tbromng away both time 
and argument.’ 

‘ Come — come,’ said the lady, ‘we will have no argument in 
this house about Whig or Tory ; the provost kens what he 
maun sai/, and I ken what he should t/mtk ; and for a’ that has 
come and gane yet, there may be a time coming when honest 
men may say what they thinlg whether they be provosts or 
not,’ 

‘ D’ ye hear that, provost ? ’ said Summertrees ; ‘ your -vvife s 
a witch, man : you should nail a horsehoe on your chamber- 
door. Ha, ha, ha I ’ 

This sally did not take quite so well as former efforts of the 
laird’s wit. The lady drew up, and the provost said, half 
aside, ‘ The sooth bourd is nae bourd. You wiU find the horse- 
shoe hissing hot, Summertrees,’ 

‘You can speak from experience, doubtless, provost,’ an- 
swered the laird } ‘ but I crave pardon — I need not tell Mrs. 
Croshie that I have ah respect for the auld and honourable 
house of Redgauntlet.’ 

‘And good reason ye have, that are sae sib to them,’ quoth 
the lady, ‘and kenn’d weel baith them that are here and them 
that -are gane,’ 

‘In troth, and ye may say sae, madam,’ answered the 
laird ; ‘ for poor Harry Redgauntlet that suffered at Carlisle 
was hand and glove with me; and yet we parted on short 
leave-taking,’ 

‘Ay, Summertrees,’ said the provost; ‘that was when you 
played cheat-the-woodie, and gat the bye-name of Pate-in-Peril, 
I wish you would teh the story to my young fiiend here. He 
likes weel to hear of a sharp trick, as most lawyers do.’ 

‘I wonder at your want of circumspection, provost,’ said 
the laird, much after the manner of a singer, when declining 
to sing the song that is quivering upon his tongue’s very end. 
‘Ye should mind there are some auld stories that cannot.be 
ripped up again with entire safety to aU concerned. Tace is 
Latin for a candle,’ 

‘I hope,’ said the lady, ‘you are not afraid of anything 
being said out of this house to your prejudice, Summertrees 1 
I have heard the story before; but the oftener I hear it, the 
more wonderful I think it.’ • 

^ ‘ Yes, madam ; but it has been now a wonder of more than 
nine days, and it is time it should be ended,’ answered 
Maxwell. 
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Fairford now thought it civil to say, ‘That he had often 
heard of Mr, Maxwell’s wonderfal escape, and that nothing 
could he more agreeable to him than to hear the right version 
of it.’ 

But Summertrees was obdurate, and refused to take up the 
time of the company with such ‘ auld-warld nonsense.’ 

• ‘ Weel — weel,’ said^the provost, ‘a wilful man maun hae his 
way. What do your folk in the county think about the dis- 
turbances that are beginning to spunk out in the colonies ? ’ 

‘ Excellent, sir — excellent. When things come to the worst 
they win mend ; and to the worst they are coming. But as to 
that nonsense ploy of mine, if ye insist on hearing the par- 
ticulars ’ said the laird, who began to be sensible that the 

period of telling his story gracefolly was gliding fast away. 

‘Nay,’ said the provost, ‘it was not for myself, but this 
young gentleman,’ 

‘ Aweel, what for should I not pleasure the young gentle- 
man ? I ’ll just drink to honest folk at hame and abroad, and 
deil aue else. And then — but you have heard it before, Mrs, 
Crosbie 1 ’ . ’ . 

* Not so often as to think it tiresome, I assure ye,’ said the 
lady; and without further preliminaries, the laird addressed 
Alan Fairford. 

‘Ye have heard of a year they call the Forty-five, young 
gentleman; when the Southrons’ heads made their last ac- 
quaintance with Scottish claymores 1 There was a set of ram- 
pauging chields in the country then that they called rebels 
— I never could find out what for. Some men should have 
been wi’ them that never came, provost — Skye and the Bush 
aboon Traquair for that, ye ken. Weel, the job was settled at 
last. Oloured' crowns were plenty, and raxed neclrs came into 
feshion. I dinna mind ver^ weel what I was doing, swaggering 
about the country with dirk and pistol at my belt for five or 
six months, or thereaway ; but I had a weary waking out of a 
wild dream. Then did I find myself on foot in a misty 
morning, with my hand, just for fear of going astray, linked 
into a handcuff, as they caU it, with poor Harry Redgauntlet’s 
fastened into the other ; and there we were, trudging along, 
with about a score more that had thrust their horns ower deep 
in the bog, just like ourselves, and a sergeant’s guard of red- 
coats, with twa file of dragoons, to keep all quiet, and give 
us heart to the road. Now, if this mode of travelling was not 
very pleasant, the object did not particularly recommend it; 
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than rinning — ere they could get at their arms ; and then it was 
flash, flash, flash — rap, rap, rap — from the edge of the road; 
hut my head was too jumbled to think anything either of that 
or the hard knocks I got among the stones. I kept my senses 
thegither, whilk has been thought wonderfal by all that ever 
saw the place ; and I helped myself with my hands as gallantly 
as I could, and to the bottom I came. There I lay for half a 
moment ; but the thoughts of a gallows is worth all the salts 
and scent-bottles in the world for bringing a man to himself 
tip I sprung like a four-year-auld colt. All the h^ were 
spinning round with me like so many great big humming-tops. 
But there was nae time to think of that neither, more espe- 
cially as the mist had risen a little with the firing. I could see 
the villains, like sae mony craws on the edge of the brae; and I 
reckon that they saw me, for some of the loons were beginning 
to crawl down the hiU, but liker anld wives in their red cloaks 
coming frae a field-preaching than such a souple lad as I was. 
Accordingly they soon began to stop and load their pieces. 
Good-e’en to you, gentlemen, thought I, if that is to be the 
gate of it. If you have any further word with me, you maun 
come as far as Carrifra Gauns. And so off I set, and never 
buck went faster ower the braes than I did; and I never 
stopped tin I had put three waters, reasonably deep, as the 
season was rainy, half a dozen mountains, and a few thousand 
acres of the worst moss and ling in Scotland betwixt me and 
my friends the redcoats.’ 

‘It was that job which got you the name of Pate-in-Peril,’ 
said the provost, filling the glasses, and exclaiming with great 
emphasis, while his guest, much animated with the recollec- 
tions which the exploit excited, looked round with an air of 
triumph for sympathy and applause, ‘Here is to your good 
health ; and may you never put your neck in such a venture 
again.’ ^ 

‘ Humph ! I do not know,’ answered Summertrees. ‘ I am 
not like ^to be tempted with another opportunity.^ Yet, who 
loiows?’ And then he made a deep pause. 

‘May I ask what became of your fiiend, sirT said Alan 
Pairford. 

. poor Harry ! ’ said Summertrees. ‘I’ll tell you what, 
sir, it takes time to make up one’s mind to such a venture, as 
my fnend the provosst calls it ; and I was told by Neil Maclean, 
who was next file to us, but had the luck to escape the gallows 


» See Escape o£ Pate-in-Perll. Note 29. 
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by some sligbt-of-band trick or other, that, upon my breaking 
off, poor Harry stood like one motionless, although all our 
brethren in captivity made as much tumult as they could, to 
distract the attention of the soldiers. And run he did at last ; 
but he did not know the ground, and either from confusion, or 
because he judged the descent altogether perpendicular, he lied 
up the hill to the' left, instead of going down at once, and so 
was easily pursued and taken. If he had followed my examj^le, 
he would have found enough among the shepherds to hide him, 
and feed him, as they did me, on bearmeal scones and braxy 
mutton,^ till better days came round again.’ 

‘ He suffered, then, for his share in the insurrection 1 ’ said 
Alan. 

‘ Yon may swear that,’ said Summertrees. * His blood was 
too red to be spared when that sort of paint was in request. 
He suffered, sir, as you call it — that is, he was murdered in 
cold blood, with many a pretty fellow besides. "Well, we may 
have our day next ; what is fristed is not forgiven ; they think 

us all dead and burie^ but ’ Here he filled his glass, and 

muttering some indistinct denunciations, drank it off, and 
assumed his usual manner, which , had been a little disturbed 
towards the end of the narrative. 

‘ What became of Mr. Redgauntlet’s child 1 ’ said Fairford. 

^ ‘ hlxster Redgauntlet ! He was Sir Henry Eedgauntlet, as 
his son, if the child now lives, will be Sir Arthur. I called him 
Harry from intimacy, and Redgauntlet as the chief of his 
name._ His proper style was Sir Henry Redgauntlet.’ 

‘ His son, therefore, is dead ? ’ said Alan Fairford. ‘ It is a 
pity so brave a line should draw to a close.’ 

‘ He has left a brother,’ said Summertrees, ‘ Edward Hugh 
Redgauntlet, who has now the representation of the family. 
And well it is ; for though he be unfortunate in many respecte, 
he win keep up the honour of the house better than a boy bred 
up amongst these bitter Whigs, the relations of his elder 
brother Sir Henry’s lady. Then they are on no good terms 
with the Redgauntlet line : bitter t^gs they are, in every 
sense. It was a runaway match betwixt Sir Henry and his 
lady. Poor thing, they would not allow her to see him when 
in confinement; they had even the meanness to leave him 
without pecuniary assistance ; and as all his own property was 
seized upon and plundered, he would have wanted common 
necessaries, but for the attachment of a fellow who was a famous 

» See Note 31. 
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for you understand, young roan, tbat they did not trust thep 
poor rebel bodies to be tried by juries of tbeir aiii kindly 
countrj^men, though ane vrould have thought they would have 
found Whigs enough in Scotladd to hang us all ; but they 
behoved to trounce us away to be tried at Carlisle, where the 
folk had been so frightened that, had you brought a whole 
Highland clan at once into the court, 'they would have put 
tbeir hands upon their een, and cried, “ hang them aV’ just to 
be quit of them.’ 

‘Ay — ay,’ said the provost, ‘that was a snell law, I grant 
ye.’ 

‘Snell 1 ’ said his wife — ‘snell 1 I wish they that passed it 
had the jury I w'ould recommend them to ! ’ 

‘ I suppose the young la\yyer thinks it all very right,’ said 
Summertrees, looking at Fairford ; ‘ an old lawyer might have 
thought otherwise. However, the cudgel was to be found to 
beat the dog, and they chose a heavy one. Well, I kept my 
spirits better than my companion, poor fellow ; for I had the 
luck to have neither wife nor child to think about, and Harry 
Redgauntlet had both one and t’ other. You have seen Harr}', 
Mrs. Crosbiel’ 

‘In troth have I,’ said she, "with the sigh which we CTve to 
early recollections, of which the object is no more. ‘ He was 
not so tall as his brother, and a gentler lad everj’- way. After 
he married the great English fortune, folk called him less of a 
Scotchman than Edward.’ 

‘Folk lee’d, then,’ .said Summertrees ; ‘poor Harr}’' was none 
of your bold-spealdng, ranting reivers, that talk about what 
they did ye.sterday, or what they will do to-morrow: it was 
when something was to do at the moment that you should have 
looked at Harry Redgauntlet. I saw him at Culloden, when aU 
was lost, doing more than twenty of these bleezing braggarts, 
till the very soldiers that took him, cried not to hurt him — for 
all somebody’s orders, provost — for he was the bravest fellow of 
them alL Weel, as I went by the side of Harry, and felt him 
raise my hand up in the mist of the morning, as if he \vished 
to wipe his eye — for he had not that freedom without my leave 
— my very heart was like to break for him, poor fellow. In the 
meanwhile, I had been trjdng and t^ng to make my hand as 
fine as a lady’s, to see if I could .slip it out of my iron wrist- 
band. You may think,’ he said, laying his broad bony hand 
- on the table, ‘I had work enough with such a shoulder-of- 
mutton fist; but if you observe^ the shaclde-bones are of the 
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largest, and so ttiey -were obliged to keep the handcaff rdde ; 
at length I got my hand slipped out, and slipped in again ; and 
poor Harry was sae deep in his ain thoughts I could not make 
him sensible what I was doing'/ 

‘ Why not 1 ’ said Alan Fairford, for whom the tale began to 
have some interest. 

‘ Because there was an unchancy beast of a dragoon riding 
close beside us on the other side ; and if I had let him into my 
confidence as well as Harrj^ it would not have been long be- 
fore a pistol-ball slapped through my bonnet. Whll, I had 
little for it but to do the bast I could for myself ; and, by my 
conscience, it was time, when the gallows was staring me in the 
face. We were to halt for brealaast at Molfat. Well did I 
know the moors we were marching over, banning hunted and 
hawked on every acre of ground in ver}^ different times. So I 
waited, you see, till I was on the edge of-Errickstane Brae. Ye 
ken the place they call the Marquis’s Beef-Stand, because the 
Annandale loons used to put their stolen cattle in there ? ’ 
Fairford intimated his ignorance. 

‘ Ye must have^ seen it as ye cam this way ; it looks as if 
four hills were laying their heads together to shut out dayb’ght 
fi-om the ^rk hollow space between them. A d — d deep, 
black, blackguard-looldng abyss of a hole it is, and goes straight 
down firom the roadside, as perpendicular as it can do, to be a 
heathery brae. At the bottom there is a small bit of a brook, 
that you would think could hardly find its way out firom the 
hills that are so closely jammed round it.’ 

‘ A bad pass indeed,’ said Alan. 

‘ You may say that,’ continued the laird. ‘ Bad as it was, 
sir, it was my only chance ; and though my very flesh creeped 
when I thought what a rumble I was_ going to get, yet I kept 
my heart up all the same. And so just when we came on the 
edge of this Beef-Stand of the Johnstones, I slipped out my 
hand from the handcuff, cried to Harry Grauntlet FoUow me ! ” 
whisked under the belly of the dragoon horse, flung my plaid 
round me with the speed of lightning, threw myself on my side, 
for there was no keeping my feet, and down the brae hurled I, 
over heather and fern, and blackberries, like a barrel down 
Chalmers’s Close in Auld Reelde. C — , sir, I never could 
help laughing when I think how the scoundrel redcoats must 
have been bumbazed ; for the mist being, as I said, thick, they 
had little notion, I take it, that they were on the verge of such 
a dilemma. I was half-way down — for rowing is faster wark 
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fiddler — a blind man. I have seen liim with Sir Henry myself, 
both, before the affiiir broke out and -while it was going on. I 
have heard that he fiddled in the streets of Carlisle, and carried 
v/hat money he got to his master while he was confined in the 
castle.’ 

‘ I do not believe a word of it,’ said Mrs, Crosbie, kindling 
■with indignation. ‘A lledgauntlet would have died twenty 
times before he had touched a fiddler’s wages.’ 

‘ Hout fie — hout fie, all nonsense and imide,’ said ^ the 
laird of Summertrees. ‘ Scornful dogs will eat dirty puddings, 
cousin Crosbie ; ye little ken what some of your friends were 
obliged to do yon time for a soup of brose or a bit of bannock. 
G — d, I carried a cutler’s wheel for several weeks, partly for 
need and partly for disguise ; there I went hlzz — bizz, whizz 
— zizz at every auld wife’s door ; and if ever }■ ou want your 
shears sharpened, Mrs, Crosbie, I am the lad to do it for you, if 
my wheel was but in order,’ 

‘ You must ask my leave first,’ .said the provost ; ‘ for I have 
been told you had some queer fashions of taking a Idss instead 
of a penny, if you liked your customer.’ 

‘Come — come, provost,’ said the lady, rising, ‘if the maut 
gets abune the meal with you, it is time for me to take myself 
away. And you wiU come to my room, gentlemen, when you 
want a cup of -tea.’ 

Alan Fairford was_ not sorry for the lady’s departure. She 
seemed too much alive to the honour of the house of Red- 
gauntlet,^ though only a fourth cousin, not to be alarmed by 
the inquiries which he proposed to make after the whereabout 
of its present head. Strange, confused suspicions arose in his 
mind, firom his imperfect recollection of the tale of Wandering 
Willie, and the idea forced itself upon him that his fnend 
Rarsie Latimer might be the son of the unfortunate Sir Heniy. 
But before indulging in such speculations, the point was, to dis- 
cover what had actually become of him. If he were in the 
hands of his uncle, might there not exist some rivalry in fortune 
or rank -which might induce so stem a man as Redgauntlet to 
use unfair measures towards a youth. whom he would find him- 
self unable to mould to his purpose? He considered these 
points in silence during several revolutions of the glasses as 
they wheeled in galaxy round the bowl, wmting until the 
provost, agre^bly to his own proposal, should mention .the 
subject for which he had expressly introduced him to Mr. 
Maxwell of Summertrees. 
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. Apparently the provost had forgot his promise, or at least 
was in no ^eat, haste to fulfil it. He debated with gi-eat 
earnestness upon the Stamp Ach which was then impending over 
the American colonies, and upon other political subjects of the 
day, hut said not a word of Redgauntlet. Alan soon saw that 
the investigation he meditated must advance, if at all, on his 
own si^eciat motion, and determined to proceed according!}". 

Acting upon this resolution, he took the first opportunity 
afforded by a pause in the discussion of colonial politics to say, 
‘ I must remind you, Provost Crosbie, of your kind promise to 
procure some intelligence upon the subject I am so anxious 
about.' 

‘ Gadso 1 ’ said the provost, after a moment's hesitation, ‘ it 
is very true. jNIt. iMaxwell, we wish to consult you on a piece 
of important business. You must Icnow — indeed, I think you 
must have heard — that the fishermen at Brokenbum and higher 
up the Solway have made a raid upon Quaker Geddes’s stake- 
nets- and levelled all with the sands.’ 

‘ In troth I heard it, provost, and I was glad' to hear the 
scoundrels had so much pluck left as to right themselves 
against a fashion which would make the upper heritors a sort of 
clocldng-hens to hatch the fish that folk below them were to 
catch and eat.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said jHan, ‘ that is not the present point. But a 
young ftiend of mine was with Mr. Geddes at the time this 
violent procedure took place, and he has not since been heard 
of. How, our firiend, the provost, thinks that you may be able 
to advise ’ 

Here he was interrupted by the provost and Summertrees 
speaking out both at once, the first endeavouring to disclaim all 
interest in the question, and the last to evade giving an answer. 

‘ Me think ! ’ said the provost. ‘ I never thought twice about 
it, Mr, Fairford ; it was neither fish, nor flesh, nor salt herring 
of mine.’ 

‘ And I able to advise ! ’ said Mr, Maxwell of Summer- 
trees. ‘ What the devil can I advise you to do, excepting to send 
the bellman through the town to cry your lost sheep, as they 
■ do spaniel dogs or stray ponies?' 

‘With your pardon,’ said Alan, calmly but resolutely, ‘I 
must ask a more serious answer.’ 

‘ Why, Mr._ Advocate,’ answered Summertrees, ‘ I thought it 
was your business to give advice to the lieges, and not to take 
it from poor stupid country gentlemen? 
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‘ If not exactly advice, it is sometimes our dut}’' to ask. 
questions, Mr. j\'Iaxwell.’ 

‘ Ay, sir, Avlien you have your bag-wig and your gown on, we 
must allov/ you tlie usual privilege of both gown and petticoat, 
to ask what questions you please. But viien you are out of 
your canonicals the case is altered. How come you, sir, to 
suppose that I have any business with this riotous proceeding, 
or should know more than you do what bai)pened there ? The 
question proceeds on an uncivil supposition.' 

‘ I win explain,’ said Alan, determined to give Mr. MaxAvell 
no opportunity of breaking off the conversation. ‘ You are an 
intimate of Mr. Redgauntlet — he is accused of having been 
engaged in this affra}’", and of lia%nng placed under forcible 
restraint the person of my friend, Darsie Batimer, a young man 
of property and consequence, whose fate I am here for the 
express purpose of investigating. This is the plain state of 
the case ; and aU parties concerned — your friend, in particular 
— will have reason to be thankful for the temperate manner in- 
which it is my purpose to conduct the matter, if I am treated 
with proportionate franloiess.’ 

‘You have misunderstood me,’ said Maxwell, with a tone 
.changed to more composure : ‘ I told you I was the friend of 
^e late Sir Henry Redgauntlet, who was executed in 1745, at 
Hainbie, near Carlisle, but I know no one who at present bears 
the name of Redgauntlet.’ 

f You know Mr. Herries of Birrenswork,’ said Alan, smiling, 
to whom the name of Redgauntlet belongs ? ’ 

Maxwell darted a keen, reproachful look towards the provost, 
but instantly smoothed his brow and changed his tone to that 
of confidence and candour. 

Mr. Fairford, that the poor per- 
secuted Nonjurors are a little upon the vive when such 
clever young men as you are_ making inquiries after us. I 
myself now, though I am quite out of the scrape, and may 
cock my hat at the Cross as I best lilce, sunshine or moonshine. 
Have been yet so much accustomed to walk with the lap of my 
cloak cast oyer my face, that, faith, if a redcoat walk suddenly 
up to me, I wim for my wheel and whetstone again for a 
moment. Now Redgauntlet, poor feUow, is far worse off : he 
IS, you may have heard stiU under the lash of the law — the 
mark of the beast is stiU on his forehead, poor gentleman ; and 
that makes us cautious — very cautious — which I am sure there 
IS no occasion to be towards you, as no one of your appear- 
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ance and manners •would "wish "tx) trepan a gentleman under 
misfortune.’ 

‘ On the contrary, sir,’ said Fairford, ‘ I -wish to afford Mr. 
Redgauntlet’s friends an opportunity to get him out of the 
scrape, by procuring the instant liberation of my friend Darsie 
Latimer. I •will engage that, if he has sustained no greater 
bodily harm than a short confinement, the matter may he passed 
over quietly, -without inquiry; hut to attain this end, so de- 
sirable for the man who has committed a great and recent 
infraction of the laws, which he had before grievously offended, 
very speedy reparation of the -wrong must he rendered.’ 

Maxwell seemed lost in reflection, and exchanged a glance 
or two, not of the most comfortable or congratulatory kind, 
■with his host the provost. Fairford rose and walked about the 
room, to allow them an opportunity of conversing together; 
for he was in. hopes that the impression he had -visibly made 
upon Summertrees was likely to ripen into something favour- 
able -bo his purpose. They took the opportunity, and engaged 
in whispers ip each other, eagerly and reproachfully on the 
part of the laird, while the provost answered in an embarrassed 
and apologetical tone. Some broken words of the conversation 
reached Fairford, whose presence they seemed to forget, as he 
stood at the bottom of the room, apparently intent upon exam- 
ining the figures upon a fine Indian screeu, a present to the 
provost from his brother, captain of a vessel in the Company’s 
service. VV hat he overheard made it evident that his errand, 
and the obstinacy -with which he pursued it, occasioned alter- 
cation between the whisperers. 

Maxwell at length let out the words, ‘ A good fright ’ — ‘ and 
so send him home with his tail scalded, like a dog that has 
come a-privateering on strange premises.’ 

The provost’s negative was strongly interposed — ‘Not to 
be_ thought of ’ — ‘ making bad worse ’ — ‘ my situation ’ — ‘ my 
u-fcility’ — ‘ you cannot conceive how obstina-fce — iust like his 
father.’ 

They then whispered more closely, and at length the provost 
raised his drooping crest and spoke in a cheerful tone. ‘ Come, 
sit dp-wn to your glass, Mr. Fairford ; we have laid our heads 
thegither, and you shall see it -will not be our fault if you are 
not quite pleased, and Mr. Darsie Latimer let loose "to take his 
fiddle under his neck again. But Summertrees thinks it will 
require you to put yourself into some bodily risk, which maybe 
you may not be so keen of.’ 
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‘ Gentlemen/ said Fairford, ‘ I will not certainly shun any 
risk by which my object may be accomplished ; but I bind it 
on your consciences — on yours, Mr. Maxwell, as a man of 
honour ^and a gentleman, and on yours, provost, as a magis- 
trate and a loyal subject — that you do not mislead me in this 
matter.’ 

‘Nay, as for me,’ said Summertrees, ‘I will teh you the 
truth at once, and fairly own that I can certainly find you the 
means of seeing P^edgauntlet, poor man ; and that I will do, if 
you require it, and conjure him also to treat you as your errand 
requires ; hut poor Redgauntlet is much changed — indeed, to 
say truth, his temper never was the best in the world ; how- 
ever, I will warrant you from any very great danger.’ 

‘ I will warrant myself fi:om such,’ said Fairford, ‘ by carrying 
a proper force with me.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Summertrees, ‘ you will do no such thing ; for, 
in the first place, do you think that we will deliver up the 
poor feUow into the hands of the Philistines, when, on the con- 
trary, my only reason for furnishing you with the clue I am to 
put into your hands is to settle the matter amicably on all 
sides ? And seeon^y, his intelligence is so good, that were you 
coming near him with soldiers, or constables, or the like, I shall 
answer for it, you wiU never lay salt on his tail’ 

_ Fairford^ mused for a moment. He considered that to gain 
sight of this man, and knowledge of his friend’s condition, were 
advantages to be purchased at every personal risk ; and he saw 
plainly that were he to take the course most safe for himself, 
and call in the assistance of the law, it was clear he would 
either be deprived of the intelligence necessary to guide him, 
or^ that Redgauntlet would be apprized of his danger, and 
might probably leave the country, carrying his captive along 
rvith him. He therefore repeated, ‘I put myself on your 
honour, Mr. Maxwell ; and I will go alone to visit your firiend. 
I have little doubt I shall find him amenable to reason, and 
that I shall receive from him a satisfactory account of Mr. 
Latimer.’ 

‘I have Uttle doubt that you will,’ said Mr. Maxwell of 
Summertrees; ‘but stiU I thmk it will be only in the long- 
run, and after having sustained some delay and inconvenience. 
]\Iy warrandice goes no farther.’ 

* I will take it as it is given,’ said Alan Fairford. ‘ But let 
me ask, would it not be better, since you value your fiiend’s 
safety so highly, and surely would not willingly compromise 
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mine, that the provost or you should go ^vith me to this man, 
if he is within any reasonable distance, and tr}^ to make him 
hear reason 1 ’ 

‘Mel I will not go my foot’s length,’ said the provost; 
‘and that, hlr. Alan, j'ou maybe well assured of. hir. Red- 
gauntlet is my wife’s fourth cousin, that is undeniable; but 
were he the last of her kin and mine both, it would ill befit my 
office to be communing ^vith rebels.’ 

‘Ay, or drinking Vrith Nonjurors,’ said Maxwell, filling his 
glass. ‘ I would as soon expect to have met Claverhouse at a 
field-preaching. And as for myself, Mr. Fairford, I cannot go 
for just the opposite reason. It would be infra dig. in the 
provost of this most flourishing and loyal town to associate 
with Redgauntlet; and for me, it would be mscitur a socio. 
There would be post to London with the tidings that two such 
Jacobites as Redgauntlet and I had met on a braeside; the 
Habeas Corpus would be suspended ; fame would sound a 
charge from Carlisle to the Land’s-End ; and who knows but 
the very wind of the rumour might blow my estate from 
between my fingers, and my body over Errickstane Brae 
again 1 No — no; bide a gliff, I will go into the provost’s 
closet and -write a letter to Redgauntlet, and direct you how 
to deliver it.’ 

‘There is pen and ink in the office,’ said the provost, 
pointing to the door of an inner apartment, in which he had 
his walnut-tree desk and east-country cabinet. 

‘ A pen that can -write, I hope 1 ’ said the old laird. 

• ‘It can -write and .spell baith — in right hands,’ answered 
the provosk as the laird retired and shut the door behind 
him. 



CHAPTER XII 


Narratvue of Alan FairforA Continued 

room was no sooner deprived of Mr. Maxwell of 

I Summerfcrees’s presence than the provost looked verj’’ 

-i- warily above, beneath, and around the apartment, 

hitched his chair towards that of his remaining guest, and 
began to speak in a whisper which could not have startled 
‘the smallest mouse that creeps on floor.’ 

‘Mr. Fairford,’ said he, ‘you are a good lad; and, what is 
more, you are my auld friend your frther’s son. Your frither 
has been agent for this burgh for years, and has a good deal to 
say with the council ; so there have been a sort of obligations 
between him and me ; it may have been now on this side and 
now on that, but obligations there have been. I am but a 
plain man, Mr. Fairford ; but I hope you understand me ? ’ 

‘I believe you mean me well, provost; and I am sure,’ 
replied Fairford, ‘you can never better show your kindiiess 
than on this occasion.’ 

‘^at ’s it — that’s the very point I would be at, Mr. Alan,’ 
replied the provost; ‘besides, I am, as becomes well my 
situation, a stanch friend to kirk and king, meaning this 
present establishment in church and state; and so, as I was 
saying, you may command my best — advice.’ 

‘I hope for your assistance and co-operation also,’ said the 
youth. 

‘Certainly — certainly,’ said the wary magistrate. ‘"Well, 
now, you see one may love the kirl^ and yet not ride on the 
rigging of it; and one may love the king, and 5^et not be 
cramming him eternally down the throat of the unhappy folk 
that may chance to like another king better. I have friends 
and connexions among them, Mr. Fairford, as your frther may 
have clients; they are flesh and blood like ourselves, these 
poor Jacobite bodies — sons of Adam and Eve, after all; and 
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tlierefore — I hope you understand me ? I am a plain-spoken 

man.’ . o ■■ 

‘ I am afraid I do not quite imderstand you,’ said Fairford ; 

‘and if j^ou have an 3 "thing to say to me in, private, my dear 
provost, you had hettnr come quickly out with it, for the laird 
of Summertrees must finish his letter in a minute or two.’ 

‘ Not a hit, man : Pate is a lang-headed fellow, hut his pen 
does not clear the paper as his greyhound does the Tinwald 
furs. I gave him a wipe about that, if you noticed : I can 
say anything to Pate-in-PeriL Indeed, he is my wife’s near 
kinsman.’ 

‘But your advice, provost,’ said Alan, who perceived that, 
like a shy horse, the worthy magistrate always started off from 
his own purpose just when he seemed approaching to it. 

‘Weel, you shall have it in plain terms, for I am a plain 
man. Ye see, we wiU suppose that any friend like 3 murself 
were in the deepest hole of the Nith, and making a sprattle 
for your life. Now, you see, such being the case, I have little 
chance of helping yoM^ being a fat, short-armed man, and no 
swimmer, and what would be the use of my jumping in after 

‘ I understand you, I think,’ said Alan Fairford. ‘ You think 
that Darsie Latimer is in danger of his life.’ 

‘Me 1 I think nothing about it, Mr. Alan; but if he were, 
as I trust he is not, he is nae drap’s blood akin to you, Mr. 
Alan.’ 

‘ But here 3 ’our friend, Summertrees,’ said the young lawyer, 
‘ offers me a letter to this Redgauntlet of yours, "^at say 
you to that ? ’ 

‘ Me 1 ' ejaculated the provost — ‘ me, Mr. Alan 1 I say neither 
buff nor stye to it. But ye dinna ken what it is to look a Bed- 
gauntlet in the face ; better try my wife, who is but a fourth 
cousin, before you venture on the Laird himself — just say some- 
thing about the Bevolution, and see what a look she can gie 
you.’ 

‘ I shall leave you to stand all the shots from that battery, 
provost,’ replied Fairford. ‘But speak out like a man. Do 
you think Summertrees means fairly by me 1 ’ 

‘ Fairly — he is just coming — fairto ! I am a plain man, Mr. 
Fairford — but ye said “ fairly ” ! ’ 

‘ I do so,’ replied Alan, ‘ and it is of importance to me to 
Icnow, and to y^ou to teU me if such is the case ; for if you do 
not, you may be an accomplice to murder before the fact, and 
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that under circumstances which may bring it near to murder 
under trust.’ 

‘Murder! Who spoke of murder ? ’ said the jnovost. ‘No 
danger of that, Mr, Alan ; only, if 1 were you — to speak my 

plain mind ’ Here he approached his mouth to the ear of 

the young law3’'er, and, after another acute pang of travail, was 
safely delivered of his advice in the following abrupt words : — • 
‘ Take a keek into Pate’s letter before ye deliver it,’ 

Pairford started, looked the provost hard in the face, and 
was silent j while Mr. Grosbie, nith the self-approbation of one 
who has at length brought himself to the discuarge of a great 
duty, at the expense of a considerable sacrifice, nodded and 
winked to Alan, as if enforcing his advice ; and then swallowing 
a large glass of punch, concluded, with the sigh of a man released 
from a heavy burden, ‘ I am a plain man, Mr. Fairford.’ 

‘ A plain man 1 ’ said Maxwell, who entered the room at that 
moment, -with the letter in his hand. ‘ Provost, I never heard 
you make use of the word but -when you had some sly turn of 
your OAvn to work out.’ 

The provost looked silly enough, and the laird of Summer- 
trees directed a keen and suspicious glance upon Alan Fairford, 
who sustained it "with professional intrepidity. There was a 
moment’s pause. 

‘I was trj^g,’ said the provost, ‘to dissuade our young 
friend firom his wildgoose expedition.’ 

‘And !,’ said Fairford, ‘am determined to go through with 
it. Trusting myself to you, Mr. Maxwell, I conceive that I 
rely, as_ I before said, on the w'ord of a gentleman.’ 

‘I will warrant you,’ said Maxwnll, ‘fi-om aU serious conse- 
quences ; some inconveniences you must look to suffer.’ 

‘To these I shall be resigned,’ said Fairford, ‘and stand 
prepared to run my risk.’ 

‘ W eh, then,’ said Summertrees, ‘ you must go ’ 

^ ‘ I will leave yon to yourselves, gentlemen,’ said the provost, 
rising ; ‘ when you have done with your crack, you will find me 
at my wife’s tea-table.’ 

‘ And a more accomplished old womam never drank cat-lap, ’ 
said Maxwell, as he shut the door. ‘ The last word has him, 
speak it who will ; and yet, because he is a whiUy-wha body, 
and has a plausible tongue of his own, and is well enough con- 
nected, and especially because nobody could ever find out 
whether he is Whig or Tory, this is the third time they 
have made him provost! But to the matter in hand. This 
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letter, Mr. Fairford/ putting a sealed one into his hand, is 

addressed, j^ou observe, to Mr. H of B , and contains 

your credentials for that gentleman, who is also known hy his 
family name of Eedgauntlet, hut less frequently addressed by 
it, because it is mentioned something invidiousl}’- in a certain 
Act of Parliament. I have little doubt he wiR assure you of 
your Mend’s safet)", and in a short time place him at freedom — 
that is, supposing him under present restraint. But the point 
is, to discover where he is ; and, before you are made acquainted 
with this necessary part of the business, you must give me 
your assurance of honour that you will acquaint no one, either 
by word or letter, with the expedition which you now propose 
to 3’’oursel£’ 

‘ How, sir 1 ’ answered Alan ; ‘ can you expect that I will not 
take the precaution of informing some person of the route I am 
about to take, that, in case of accident, it may be known where 
I am, and with what purpose I have gone thither 7 ’ 

‘ ^d can you expect,’ answered Jtlaxwell, in the same tone, 
‘that I am to place my friend’s safety, not merely in your 
hands, but in those of any person you may choose to con- 
fide in, and who may use the knowledge to his destruction? 
Na — na, I have pledged my word for your safety, and you 
must give me yours to be private in the matter. “ Giff-gaff,” 
you know.’ 

Alan Fairford could not help thinking that this obligation 
to secrecy gave a new and suspicious colouring to the whole 
transaction; but, considering that his friend’s release might 
depend upon his accepting the condition, he gave it in the 
terms proposed, and with the resolution of abiding by it. 

‘ And now, sir,’ he said, ‘ whither am I to proceed with this 
letter ? Is Mr. Herries at Brokenbum ? ’ 

‘ He is not. I do not think he wiR come thither again until 
the business of the stake-nets be hushed up, nor would I advise 
him to do so : the Quakers, with aR their demureness, can 
bear malice as long as other folk ; and though I have not the 
prudence of Mr. Provost, who refoses to ken where his friends 
are concealed during adversi'ty, lest, perchance, he should be 
asked to contribute to their relief, yet I do not think it neces- 
sary or prudent to inquire into Redgauntlet’s wanderings, poor 
man, but wish to remain at perfect freedom to answer, if asked 
at, that I ken nothing of the matter. You musk then, go to 
old Tom TmmbuR’s, at Annan — Tam Turnpenny, as they call 
him ; and he is- sure either to know where Bedgauutlet is him- 
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i?elf or to find some one who can give a shrewd guess. But 
you must attend that old Turnpenny will answer no question 
on such a subject without you give him the password, which 
at present you must do by asking him the age of the moon ; 
if he answers, “Not light enough to land a cargo,” you are to 
answer, “ Then plague on Aberdeen almanacks,” and upon that 
he will hold free intercourse with you. And now, 1 would 
advise you to lose no time, for the parole is often changed ; and 
take care of yourself among these moonlight lads, for laws and 
lawyers do not stand very high in their favour.’ 

‘ I will set out this instant,’ said the young barrister : * I 
will but bid the provost and Mrs. Crosbie farewell, and then 
get on horseback so soon as the hostler of the George Inn can 
saddle him j as for the smugglers, I am neither gauger nor 
supervisor, and, like the man who met the devil, if they have 
nothing to say to me, I have nothing to say to them.’ 

‘ You are a mettled young man,’ said Summertrees, evidently 
with increasing good-wiU, on observing an alertness and con- 
tempt of danger which perhaps he did not expect from Alan’s 
appearance and profession — ‘ a very mettled young feUow, in- 
deed ! and it is almost a pity ’ Here he stopped short. 

‘ What is a pity ? ’ saia Fairford. 

‘ It is almost a pity that I cannot go with you myself, or at 
least send a trusty guide.’ 

They walked together to the bedchamber of Mrs. Crosbie, 
for jt was in that asylum that the ladies of the period dispensed 
their tea, when the parlour was occupied by the punch-bowl. 

‘You have been good bairns to-night, gentlemen,’ said Mrs. 
Crosbie. ‘ I am afraid, Summertrees, that the provost has 
given you a bad browst : you are not used to quit the lee-side 
of the punch-bowl in such a hurry. 1 say nothing to you, Mr. 
Fairford, for you are too young a man yet for stoup and 
bicker ; but I hope you will not tell the Edinburgh fine folk 
that the provost has scrimped you of your cogie, as the sang 
says 1 ’ 

‘I am much obliged for the provost’s kindness and yours, 
madam,’ replied jHan ; ‘but the truth is, I have still a long 
ride before me this evening, and the sooner I am on horseback 
the better.’ 

‘ This evening ? ’ said the provost, anxiously. ‘ Had you not 
better take dayhght with you to-morrow morning ? ’ 

‘ Mr. Fairford will ride as well in the cool of the evening,’ 
said Summertrees, taking the word out of ^Man’s mouth. - 



ANNAN, FROM THE BRIDGE. 
From a painting by StanficUI, 
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The provost said no more, nor did his wife ask any ques- 
tions, nor testify any surprise at the suddenness of their guest’s 
departure. 

Having drank tea, Alan Fairford took leave with the usual 
ceremony. The laird of Summertrees seemed studious to pre- 
vent any further communication between him and the provost, 
and remained lounging on the landing-place of the stair while 
they made their adieus ; heard the provost ask if Alan proposed 
a speedy return, and the latter reply, that his stay was uncer- 
tain ; and witnessed the parting shake of the hand, which, with 
a pressure more warm than usual, and a tremulous ‘ God bless 
and prosper you ! ’ Mr. Grosbie bestowed on his young friend. 
Maxwell even strolled with Fairford as far as the George, al- 
though resisting ah his attempts at further inquiry into the 
affairs of Bedgauntlet, and referring him to Tom TrumbuU,- 
alias Turnpenny, for the particulars which he might frud it 
necessary to inquire into. 

At length Alan’s hack was produced — an animal long in 
neck and high in bone, accoutred with a pair of saddle-bags 
containing the rider’s travehing-wardrobe. . Proudly surmount- 
ing his smaU stock of necessaries, and no way ashamed of a 
mode of travelling which a modern 3\Ir. Siivertongue would con- 
sider as the last of degradations, Alan Fairford took leave of 
the old Jacobite, Pate-in-Peril, and set forward on the road to 
the royal burgh of Annan. His reflections during his ride were 
none of the most pleasant. He could not disguise from himself 
that he was venturing rather too rashly into the power of out- 
lawed and desperate persons ; for with such only a man in the 
situation of Bedgauntlet could be supposed to associate. There 
were other grounds for apprehension. Several marks of intelli- 
gence betwixt Mrs. Grosbie and the laird of Summertrees had 
not escaped Alan’s acute observation j and it was plain that 
the provost’s inclinations towards him, which he believed to be 
sincere and good, were not firm enough to withstand the influ- 
ence of this league between his wife and friend. The provost’s 
adieus, like_ kfycbeth’s ‘amen,’ had stuck in his throat, and 
seemed to intimate that he apprehended more than he dared 
give utterance to. 

^ Laying all these matters together, Alan thought, with no 
little anxiety, on the celebrated lines of Shakspeare, 


A drop. 

That in the ocean seeks another drop, etc. 
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But pertinacity was a strong feature in the young lawyer’s 
character. He was, and always had been, totally unlike the 
‘horse hot at hand,’ who tires before noon through his own 
over-eager exertions in the beginning of the day. On the con- 
trary, his first efforts seemed firequently inadequate to accom- 
plishing his purpose, whatever that for the time might be ; and 
it was only as the difficulties of the task increased that his 
mind seemed to acquire the energy necessaiy to combat and 
subdue them. If, therefore, he went anxiously fonvard upon 
his uncertain and perilous expedition, the reader must acquit 
him of all idea, even in a passing thought, of the possibility 
of abandoning his search and resigning Darsie Latimer to his 
destiny. 

A couple of hours’ riding brought him to the little town of 
Annan, situated on the shores of the Solway, between eight and 
nine o’clock. The sun had set, but the day was not yet ended ; 
and when he had alighted and seen his horse properly cared for 
at the principal inn of the place, he was readily directed to Mr. 
Maxwell’s friend, old Tom Trumbull, with whom everybody 
seemed well acquainted. He endeavoured to fish out from the 
lad that acted as a guide something of this man’s situation and 
profession ; but the general expressions of ‘ a very decent man,’ 
‘a very honest body,’ ‘ weel to pass in the world,’ and such-like, 
were all that could be extracted from him ; and while Fairford 
was following up the investigation with closer interrogatorie.s, 
the lad put an end to them by loiocldng at the door of Mr. 
Trumbull, whose decent dwelling was a little distance fr:om the 
town, and considerably nearer to the sea. It was one of a little 
row of houses running down to the waterside, and having gar- 
dens and other accommodations behind. There was heard within 
the uplifting of a Scottish psalm ; and the boy, saying, ‘ They 
are at exercise, sir,’ gave intimation they might not be admitted 
till prayers were over. 

When, however, Fairford repeated the summons with the end 
of his whip, the singing ceased, and Mr. Trumbull himself, with 
his psalm-book in his hand, kept open by the insertion of his 
forefinger between the leaves, came to demand the meaning of 
this unseasonable interruption. 

Nothing could be more different than his whole appearance 
seemed to .be from the confidant of a desperate, man and the 
associate of outlaws in their unlawful enterprises. He was a 
tall, thin, bony figure, with white hair combed straight down 
on each side of his face, and an iron-grey hue of complexion ; 
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-where the lines, or rather, as Quin said of MacMin, the cord- 
age, of his countenance were so sternly adapted to a devotional 
and even ascetic expression, that they left no room for any 
indication of recMess daring or sly dissimulatiom In short, 
Trumbull appeared a perfect specimen of the rigid old Cove- 
nanter, who said only what he thought right, acted on no other 
principle hut that of duty, and, if he committed errors, did so 
under the full impression that he was serving God rather than 
man. 

‘ Do you want me, sir 1 ’ he said to Fairford, whose guide had 
slunk to the rear, as if to escape the rebuke of the severe old 
man. ‘IVe were engaged, and it is the Saturday night.' 

Alan Fairford's preconceptions were so much deranged by 
this man’s appearance and manner that he stood for a moment 
bewildered, and would as soon have thought of giving a cant 
password to a clergyman descending from the pulpit as to the 
respectable feather of a family just interrupted in his prayers 
for and with the objects of ms care. Hastily concluding Mr. 

■ Maxwell had passed some idle jest on him, or rather that he 
had mistaken the person to whom he was directed, he asked if 
he spoke to Mr. Trumbull. 

‘ To Thomas Trumbull,' answered the old man. ‘ "What may 
be your business, sir 1 ' And he glanced his eye to the book he 
held in his hand, with a sigh like that of a saint desirous of 
dissolution. 

‘Ho you know Mr. Maxwell of Summertrees 1 ’ said Fairford, 

■ ‘ I have heard of such a gentleman in the countryside, but 
^ve no acquaintance with him,’ answered Mr. TrumbulL ‘He 
is, as I have heard, a Papist; for the whore that sitteth on 
the seven hills ceaseth not yet to pour forth the cup of her 
abomination on these parts.' 

‘Yet he directed me hither, my good friend,’ said Alan. ‘Is 
there another of your name in tins town of Annan 1 ’ 

‘None,’ replied Mr. TrumbuU, ‘since my worthy father was 
removed; he was indeed a shining light. I wish you good- 
even, sir.' 

‘Stay one single instant,’ said Fairford; ‘this is a matter 
of life and death.' 

‘ Not more than the easting the burden of our sins where 
they should be laid,’ said Thomas Trumbull, about to shut the 
door in the inquirer’s fe,ce. 

‘Ho you know,’ said Alan Fairford, ‘the Laird of Eed- 
gauntlet 1 ’ 
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‘Now Heaven defend me from trea,sonand rebellion!’ ex-, 
claimed Trumbull ‘ Young gentleman, you are importunate. 

I live here among my ovm. people, and do not consort with 
Jacobites and mass-mongers,’ 

He seemed about to shut the door, but did not shut it — a 
circumstance which did not escape Alan’s notice. 

‘ Mr, Redgauntlet is sometimes,’ he said, ‘ called Herries of 
Birrenswork ; perhaps you may know him under that name,’ 

‘ Friend, you are uncivil,’ answered Mr. Trurnbull. ‘ Honest 
men have enough to do to keep one name undefiled ; I ken 
nothing about those who have two. Good-even to you, friend 
He was now about to slam the door in his visitor’s face with- 
out further ceremony, when Alan, who had observ^ed symptoms 
that the name of Redgauntlet did not seem altogether so in- 
different to him as he pretended, an’ested his purpose by saying 
in a low voice, ‘ At least you can tell me what age the moon is ^ 
The old man started, as if from a trance, and, before answe^ 
ing, surveyed the querist with a keen penetrating glance, which 
seemed to say, ‘ Are you really in possession of this key to my 
confidence, or do you speak from mere accident V , 

To this keen look of scrutiny, Fairford replied by a smile of 
intelligence. 

The iron muscles of the old man’s face did not, however, 
relax, as he dropped, in a careless manner, the countersi^j 
‘Not light enough to land a cargo.’ 

, ‘ Then plague of all Aberdeen almanacks ! ’ 

‘And plague of all fools that waste time,’ said Thomas 
Trumbull. ‘ Could you not have said as much at first 1 And 
standing wasting time, and encouraging lookers-on, in the open 
street too? Come in bye — in bye.’ 

He drew his visitor into the dark entrance of the house, and 
shut the door carefully ,* then putting his head into an apart- 
ment which the murmurs within announced to be filled with 
the farnily, he said aloud, ‘ A work of necessity and mercy. 
Malachi, take the book ; you will sing six double verses of the 
hundred and nineteen ; and you may lecture out of the Lamen- 
tations. And, Malachi ’ — this he said in an undertone — ‘ see 
you give them a screed of doctrine that will last them till I 
come back ; or else these inconsiderate lads will be out of the 
house, and away to the publics, wasting their precious time, 
and, it may be, putting themselves in the way of missing the 
morning tide.’ . ■ 

An inarticulate answer from within intimated Malachi’s 
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Saying this, he placed his lantern on the ground, beside the 
post of one of the empty stalls, drew up a small spring-holt 
which secured it to the floor, and then forcing the post_ to one 
side, discovered a small trap-door. ‘Follow me,’ he said, and 
dived into the subterranean descent to which this secret 
aperture gave access. 

’ Fairford plunged after him, not "without apprehensions of 
more kinds than one, hut still resolved to prosecute the 
adventure. 

The descent, which was not above six feet, led "to a veiy 
narrow passage, which seemed to have been constructed for 
the precise purpose of excluding every one who chanced to be 
an inch more in girth than was his conductor. A small vaulted 
room, of about eight feet square, received them at the end of 
this lane. Here Mr. Trumbull left Fairford alone, and returned 
for an instant, as he said, to shut his concealed trap-door. 

Fairford hked not his departure, as it left him in utter 
darkness ; besides that his breathing was much affected by a 
strong and stifling smell of spirits, and other articles of a 
savour more powerful than agreeable to the lungs. He was 
very glad, therefore, when he heard the returning steps of Mr. 
Trumbull, who, when once more by his side, opened a strong 
though narrow door in the wall, and conveyec. Fairford into 
an immense magazine of spirit-casks and other articles of 
contraband trade. 

There was a small light at the end of this range of well- 
stocked subterranean vaults, which, upon a low whistle, began 
tc'flicker and move towards them. An undefined figure,' hold- 
ing a dark Hntem, with the light averted, approached them, 
whom Mr. Trumbull thus addressed: ‘ Why were you not at 
worship. Job, and this Saturday at e’en V 

‘Swanston was loading the “Jenny,’' sir, and I stayed to 
serve out the article.’ 

True a work of necessity, and in the way of business. 
Does the “Jumpmg Jenny” sail this tide?’ 

‘Ay — ay, sir ; she sails for ’ 

• ‘I did not ask you where she sailed for, Job,’ said the old 
gentleman interruptmg_ him. ‘I thank my Maker, I know 
nqtMng of their incomings or outgoings. I seU my article 
iairly and in the_ ordinary way of business: and I. wash my 
hands of everythmg else. But what I wished to know is, 
whether the gentleman called the Laird of the Solway Lakes is 
on the other side of the Border even now ? ’ . 
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‘Ay — ay,’ said Job, ‘ tbe Laird is sometbing in my otoi Kne, 
you l^nw — a little contraband or so. There is a statute for 
him. But no matter ; he took the sands after the splore at 
the Quaker’s fish-traps jmnder; for he has a leal heart the 
Laird, and is always true to the countryside. But avast — is 
all snug here ? ’ 

So saying, he suddenly turned on Alan Fairford the light 
side of the lantern he carried, who, hy the transient gleam 
which it threw in passing on the man who bore it, saw a huge 
figure, upwards of six feet high, with a rough hairy cap on his 
head, and a set of features corresponding to his bulky frame. 
He thought also he observed pistols at his belt. 

‘I will answer for this gentleman,’ said Mr. TrumbuU ; -‘he 
must be brought to speech of the Laird.’ 

‘ That will be kittle steering,’ said the subordinate person- 
age; ‘for I understood that the Laird and his folk were no 
sooner on the other side than the land-sharks were on them, 
and some mounted lobsters from Carlisle ; and so they were 
obliged to split and squander. There are new brooms out to 
sweep the country of them, they say ; for the brush was a hard 
one, and they say there was a lad drowned ; he was not one of 
the Laird’s gang, so there was the less matter.’ 

‘Peace ! prithee — peace. Job B,utledge,’ said honest, pacific 
Mr. TrumbuU. ‘I wish thou couldst remember, man, that I 
desire to know nothing of your roars and splores, your brooms 
and brushes. I dweU here among my own people ; and I sell 
my commodity to him who comes in the way of business ; and 
so wash my hands of aU consequences, as becomes a quiet sub- 
ject and an honest man. I never take payment, save in ready 
money.’ 

‘Ay — ay,’ muttered he with the lantern, ‘your worship, Mr. 
Trumbull, understands that in the way of business. 

‘"Wefi, I hope you wiU one day Imow, Job,’ answered Mr. 
TrumbuU, ‘the comfort of a conscience void of offence, and 
that fears neither^ gauger nor collector, neither excise nor 
customs. The business is to pass this gentleman to Cumber- 
land upon earnest business, and to procure him speech with 
the Laird of the Solway Lakes — I suppose that can be done 1 
Now I think Nantj'- Ewart, if he sails with the brig this 
morning tide, is the man to set him forward.’ 

‘Ay — ay, truly is he,’ said Job; ‘never man knew the 
Border, dale and fell, pasture and ploughland, better than 
Nanty ; and he can always bring him to the Laird, too, if you 
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are sure tlie gentleman ’s right. But indeed that ’s his own 
look-out j for were be the best man in Scotland, and the chair- 
man of the d — d Board to hoot, and had fifty men at his back, 
he were as well not visit the Laird for anything but good. _ As 
for Nanty, he is word and blow a d — d deal fiercer than Cristie 
Nixon, that they keep such a din about. I have seen them 
both tried, by ’ 

Fairford now found himself called upon to say something ; 
yet his feelings, upon finding himself thus completely in the 
power of a canting hypocrite and of his retainer, who had so 
much the air of a determined ruffian, joined to the strong and 
abominable fume which they snuffed up -with indifference, 
while it almost deprived him of respiration, combined to render 
utterance difficult. He stated, however, that he had no evil 
intentions towards the Laird, as they called him, but was only 
the bearer of a letter to him on particular business from Mr. 
Maxwell of Summertrees. 

‘Ay — ay,’ said Job, ‘that may be w^ell enough ; and if Mr. 
Trumbull is satisfied that the scrive is right, why, we will give 
you a cast in the “ Jumping Jenny” this tide, and Nanty Ewart 
will put you on a way of finding the Laird, I warrant you.’ 

‘ I may for the present return, I presume, to the inn where 
I have left my horse 1 ’ said Fairford. 

‘With pardon,’ replied Mr. Trumbull, ‘you have been ower 
far ben with us for that ; hut Job will take you to a place 
where you may sleep rough till he calls you. I will bring you 
what little baggage you can need ; for those who go on such 
errands must not be dainty. I myself see after your 
horse ; for a merciful man is merciful to his beast — a matter 
too often forgotten in our way of business.’ 

Why, Master Trumbull,’ replied J ob, ‘ you know that when 
we are chased it s no time to shorten sail, and so the boys do 
ride whip and spur ’ He stopped in his speech, observing 
the old man had vamshed through the door by which he had 
entered, ."fbat s always the way with old Turnpenny,’ he 
said to fairford; ‘he cares for nothing of the trade but the 
profit } d— me, if I don t think the fun of it is better 
worth while. But come along, my fine chap : I must stow you 
away m satety until it is time to go aboard.’ 



CHAPTEK XIII 

Narrative of Alan Fab ford. Continued 


F AIRFORD followed liis gruff guide among a laljnintli of 
barrels and puncheons, on which he had more than once 
like to have broken his nose, and from thence into what, 
by the glimpse of the passing lantern upon a desk and writing- 
materials, seemed to be a small office for the despatch of busi- 
ness, Here there appeared no exit; but the smuggler, or 
smuggler’s ally, availing himself of a ladder, removed an old 
picture, which showed a door about seven feet from the ground, 
and Fairford, still following Job, was involved in another tor- 
tuous and dark passage, which involuntarily reminded him of 
Peter Peebles’s lawsuit. At the end of this labyrinth, when 
he had little guess where he had been conducted, and was, ac- 
cording to the French plnrase, totally desorkntey Job suddenly 
set down the lantern, and availing himself of the flame to light 
two candles which stood on the table, asked if Alan would 
choose anything to eat, recommending, at all events, a slug of 
brandy to keep out the night air. Fairford ' declined both, but 
inquired after his baggage. 

‘The old master will take care of that himself,’ said Job 
Rutledge ; and drawing back in the direction in which he had 
entered, he vanished from the further end of the apartment, 
by a mode which the candles, still shedding an imperfect light, 
gave Alan no means of ascertaining. Thus the adventurous 
young lawyer was left alone in the apartment to which he had 
been conducted^ by so singular a passage. 

In this condition, it was Alan’s first employment to survey, 
with some accuracj’^, the place where he was ; and accordingly, 
having trinuned the lighte, he walked slowly round the apart- 
ment, examining its appearance and dimensions. It seemed to 
be such a small dining-parlour as is usually found in the house 
of the better class of artisans, shopkeepers, and such persons, 
having a recess at the upper end, and the usual furniture of an 
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ordinary description. He found a door, wliicli lie endeavoured 
to open, but it was locked on the outside. A oorresponding 
door on the same side of the apartment admitted him into a 
closet, upon the front shelves of vniich were punch-bowls, glasses, 
tea-cups, and the like, while on one side was hung a horse- 
man's greatcoat of the coarsest materials, with two great horse- 
pistols peeping out of the pocket, and on the floor stood a pair 
of well-spattered jack-boots, the usual eiiuipment. of the time, 
at least for long journeys.^ 

Not greatly liking the contents of the closet, Alan Pairford 
shut the door, and resumed his scrutiny round the walls of the 
apartment, in order to discover the mode of .lob Rutledge’s 
retreat. The secret passage was, however, too artificially con- 
cealed, and the young lawyer had nothing better to do than to 
meditate on the singularitj’’ of his present situation. He had 
long known that the excise laAVS had occasioned an active con- 
traband trade betmxt Scotland and England, which then, as 
now, existed, and will continue to exist until the utter aboli- 
tion of the wretched system which establishes an inequality of 
duties ^ betwixt the different parts of the same kingdom — a 
system, be it said in passing, mightily resembling the conduct 
of a pugilist^ who should tie up one arm that he might fight 
the better with the other. But Pairford was unprepared for 
the expensive and regular establishments by whim the illicit 
traffic was carried^ on, and could not have conceived that the 
capital employed in it should have been adequate to the erec- 
tion of these extensive buildings, with all their contrivances for 
secrecy of communication. He was musing on these circum- 
stances, not without some anxiety for the progress of his own jour- 
ney, when suddenly, as he lifted his eyes, he discovered old Mr. 
Trumbull at the upper end of the apartment, bearing in one hand 
a small bundle, in tne other his dark lantern, the light of which, 
as he advanced, he directed full upon Pairford’s countenance. 

Though such an apparition was exactly what he expected, 
yet he did not see the grim, stern old man present himself thus 
suddenly without emotion, especially when he recollected, what 
to a youth of his pious education was peculiarly shocking, that 
the grizzled hypocrite was probably that instant arisen from his 
knees to Heaven, for the purpose of engaging, in the mysterious 
transactions of a desperate and illegal trade. 

The old man, accustomed to judge with ready sharpness of 

^ See Concealments for Theft and Smuggling Note 32 

- These duties were equalised in 1855 {Laing). 
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tlie physiognomy of those -svith Avhom he had business, did not 
fail to remark something like agitation in Fairford’s demeanour. 
‘ Have ye taken the rue 1 ’ said he. ‘ Will ye take the sheaf 
from the mare, and give up the venture 1 ’ 

‘ Never ! ’ said Fairford, firmly, stimulated at once hj’- his 
natural spirit and the recollection of his friend — ‘ never, while 
I have life and strength to follow it out ! ’ 

‘I have brought you,’ said Trumbull, ‘a clean shirt and 
some stockings, which is all the baggage you can conveniently 
carry, and I will cause one of the lads lend you a horseman’s 
coat, for it is iU sailing or riding without one ; and, touching 
your valise, it will be as safe in my poor house, were it full of 
the gold of Ophir, as if it were in the depth of the mine.’ 

‘ I have no doubt of it,’ said Fairford. 

‘ And now,’ said Trumbull, again, ‘ I pray you to tell me by 
what name I am to name jmu to Nanty (which is Antony) Ewart 7 ’ 
‘ By the name of Alan Fairford,’ answered the young la^vyer. 
‘ But that,’ said Mr. Trumhull, in reply, ‘ is your own proper 
name and surname.’ 

‘ And what other should I give 1 ’ said the young man. ‘ Bo 
you think I have any occasion for an alias ? And, besides, Mr. 
Trumbull,’ added Alan, thinking a httle raillery might intimate 
confidence of spirit, ‘you blessed yourself, but a little while 
since, that you had no acquaintance with those who defiled 
their names so far as to be obliged to change them.’ 

‘ True — very true,’ said Mr. Trumbull ; ‘ nevertheless, young 
man, my grey hairs stand unreproved in this matter ; for, in 
my line of business, when I sit under my vine and my fig- 
tree, exchanging the strong waters of the North for the gold 
which is the price thereof, I have, I thank Heaven, no disguises 
to keep with any man, and wear my own name of Thomas 
TrumbuU, without any chance that the same may be polluted ; 
whereas thou, who art to journey in miry ways, and amongst 
a strange people, mayst do well to have two names, as thou 
hast two shirts, the one to keep the other clean.’ 

Here he emitted a chuckling grunt, which lasted for two 
vibrations of the pendulum exactly, and was the only approach 
towards laughter in which old Turnpenny, as he was nicfciamed, 
was ever known to indulge. 

‘You are witty, Mr. ThumbuU,’ said Fairford; ‘but jests 
are no arguments. I shall keep my own name.’ 

‘At your pwn pleasure,’ said the merchant; ‘there is but 
one name which,’ etc. etc, etc. 
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"We will not follow the li}q)ocrite through the impious cant 
Y/hich he added, in order to close the subject. 

.Man followed him, in silent abhorrence, to the recess in 
which the beaufet was placed, and which was so artificially 
made as to conceal another of those traps with which the whole 
building abounded. This concealment admitted 'them to the 
same ■winding passage by which the 3’'0ung lawyer had been 
brought thither. The path which they now took amid these 
mazes differed from the direction in which he had been guided 
by Rutledge. It led upwards, and terminated beneath a garret 
•window. _ Trumbull opened it, and, with more agility than his 
age promised, clambered out upon the leads. If Fairford’s 
journey had been hitherto in a stifled and subterranean atmos- 
phere, it was^ now open, lofty, and airy enough ; for he had to 
follow his guide over leads and slates, which the old smuggler 
traversed with the dexterity of a cat. It is true, his course was 
^ilitated by kno'^\ing exactly where certain stepping-places and 
holdfasts were placed, of which Fairford could not so readily 
avail himself ; but after a difficult and somewhat perilous prog- 
ress along the roofs_ of two or three houses, thej’’ at length 
descended by a skylight into a garret room, and from thence 
by the stairs into a public-house ; for such i’t appeared by the 
rm^g of bells, whistling for waiters and attendance, bawling 

01 ^ House house, here I ’ chorus of sea-songs, and the like 
noises. 


Having de^eiffied to the second story, and en'tered a room 
there, in which there was a Hght, old Mr. Trumbull rung the 
bell ot the apartment thrice, with an interval betivixt each, 
dunng winch he told delibeiutely the number twenty. Imme- 
i+n the third ringing, the landlord appeared, "with 
S'^lthy step, and an appearance of mystery on his buxom 
visaga He greeted Mr. Trumbull, who was his landlord as it 
proved, wi h pmt respect, and expressed some surprise at 
seeing lum so late, as he termed it, ‘on Saturda}’- at e'en.’ 

And i, Robin Hastie, said the landlord to the tenant, ‘ am 
more siOTTised than pl(^sed to hear sae muckle din in your 
house, Robie so near the honourable Sabbath; and. I must 
mmd you that it is contravening the terms of your tack, whilk 

frdS aUatesr '''' Saturday at nine 

f. Robin Hastie, no way alarmed at the gravity 

you must take tent that I have admitted 
c y but you, Mr. Trumbull — who, by the way, admitted 




TOM PURDIE, PROTOTYPE OF THE LANDLORD HASTIE. 
From a painting by Sir Hdrvin Landseer, R.A. 
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5 " 0 ursell — since nine o’clock; for the most of the folk have 
been here for several hours about the lading, and so on, of the 
brig. It is not full tide yet, and I cannot put the men out 
into the street. If 1 did, they Avould go to some other public, 
and their souls vrould be naue the better, and my purse muckle 
the vraur ; for how am I to pay the rent if I do not seU the 
liquor 1’ 

‘ Nay, then,’ said Thomas Trumbull, ‘if it is a work of neces- 
sitj", and in the honest independent way of business, no doubt 
there is balm in Gilead. But prithee, Robin, wilt thou see if 
Nanty Ewart be, as is most likely, amongst these unhappy 
topers ; and if so, let him step this way cannily, and speak to 
me and this young gentleman. And it ’s dry talking, Robin, 
you must minister to us a bowl of punch ; ye ken my gage.’ 

‘From a mutchkin to a gallon, I ken 3 ^our honour’s taste, 
Mr. Thomas TrumbuU,’ said mine host ; ‘ and ye shall hang me 
over the sign-post if there be a drap mair lemon or a cum less 
sugar than just suits imu. There are three of you; j'ou ■will 
be for the auld Scots peremptory pint-stoup ^ for the success of 
the voj'age 1 . 

‘ Better pray for it than drink for it, Robin,’ said Mr. Trum- 
buIL ‘Yours is a dangerous trade, Robin : it hurts mony a 
ane, baith host and guest. But ye vdll get the blue bowl, 
Robin — the blue bowl, that will sloken all their drouth, and 
prevent the sinful repetition of whipping for an eke of a Satur- 
day at e’en. Ay, Robin, it is a pity of Nanty Ewart. Nanty 
likes the turning up of his little finger unco weel, and we 
maunna stint him, Robin, so as we leave him sense to steer by.’ 

‘Nanty Ewart could steer through the Pentland Firth 
though he were as drunk as the Baltic Ocean,’ said Robin 
Hastie ; and instantly tripping downstairs, he speedily returned 
mth the materials for what he called his ‘ browst,’ which con- 
sisted of two Engfeh quarts of spirits in a huge blue bowl, 
with all the ingredients for punch, in the same formidable pro- 
portion. At the same time he introduced Mr. Antony or Nanty 
Ewart, whose person, although he was a good deal flustered 
with liquor, was different from what Fairford expected. His 
dress was what is emphatically termed the shabby genteel — a 
frock with tarnished lace, a small cocked hat, ornamented in a 
similar way, a scarlet waistcoat, with faded embroidery, breeches 
of the same, with silver knee-bands, and he wore a smart hanger 
and a pair of pistols in a sullied sword-belt. 


* See Pint Measure. Note 33. 
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‘Here I come, patron,’ be said, shaking bands witb Mr. 
Trumbull. ‘Well, I see you have got some grog aboard.’ 

‘ It is not my custom, Mr, Ewarv said the old gentleman, 
‘as you well know, to become a cbamberer or carouser thus 
late on Saturday at e’en ; but I wanted to recommend to your 
attention a young friend of ours that is going upon a something 

P articular journey, with a letter to our friend the Laird, from 
'ate-in-Peril, as they call him.’ 

‘Ay — indeed? he must be in high trust for so young a 
gentleman. I wish you joy, sir,’ bouing to Fairford. ‘By ’r 
lady, as Shakspeare says, you are bringing up a neck to a fair 
end. Come, patron, we ‘uill drinlc to Mr. What-shall-call-um. 
What is his name ? Did you tell me ? And have I forgot it 
already ? ’ 

‘ Mr. Alan Fairford,’ said Trumbull. 

‘ Ay, Mr. Alan Fairford — a good name for a fair trader — Mr. 
Alan Fairford ; and may he be long withheld from the topmost 
round of ambition, which I take to be the highest round of a 
certain ladder.’ 

While he spoke, he seized the punch ladle and began -to fill 
the glasses. But Mr. Trumbull arrested his hand, until he 
had, as he expressed himself, sanctified the liquor by a long 
grace; durmg the pronunciation of which he shut indeed his 
eyes, but his nostrils became dilated, as if he were snuffing up 
the fragrant beverage Avith peculiar complacency. 

. When the^ grace was at length over, the . three fiiends sat 
down to their beverage, and invited Alan Fairford to partake. 
Anxious about his situation, and disgusted as he was with his 
company, he craved, and with difficulty obtained permission, 
under the allegation of being fatigued, heated, and the like, to 
Stretch himself on a couch which was in the apartment, and • 
attempted at least to procure some rest before high ivater, when 
the vessel was to sail. 

_ He was at length permitted to use his freedom, and stretched 
himself on the couch, having his eyes for some time fixed on 
the jovial party he had left, and straining his ears to catch if 
possible a little of their conversation. This ' he soon found was 
to no purpose; for what did actually reach his ears Avas dis- 
guised so completely by the use of cant words, and the thieves’ 
Latin called slang, that, even when he caught the Avords, he 
found himself as far as ever from the sense of their conversation. 
At length he fell asleep. 

It was after Alan had slumbered for three or four hours 
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that he vras vrahened voices bidding him rise up and pre- 
pare to be jogging. He started up accordingly, and found 
mmself in presence of the same party of boon companions^ who 
had just despatched their huge bowl of punch. To Alan’s 
surprise, the liquor had made but little innovation on the 
brains of men who were accustomed to drinlc at all hours, 
and in the most inordinate quantities. The landlord indeed 
spoke a little thick, and the texts of Mr. Thomas Trumbull 
stumbled on his tongue ; but Hanty was one of those topers 
who, becoming early what bon-vivants term flustered, remain 
whole nights and da3"S at the same point of intoxication ; and, 
in fact, as they are seldom entirely sober, can be as rarely seen 
absolutely drunk. Indeed, Fairford, had he not known how 
Ewart had been engaged whilst he himself was asleep, would 
almost have sworn when he awoke that the man was more 
sober than when he first entered the room. 

He was confirmed in • this opinion when they descended 
below, where two or three sailors and rufiian-looking fellows 
awaited their commands. Ewart took the whole direction upon 
himself gave his orders with briefness and precision, and looked 
to their being executed with the silence and celerity which that 
peculiar crisis required. All_ were now dismissed for the brig, 
which lay, as Fairford was gijen to understand, a little farther 
down the river, _which_ is navigable for vessels of light burden, 
till almost within a mile of the town. 

"Wlien they issued from the inn, the landlord bid them 
good-bye. Hid Trumbull walked a little way with them, but 
the air had probably considerable effect on the state of his 
brain ; for, after reminding Alan Fairford that the next day 
was the honourable Sabbath, he became extremely excursive in 
an attempt te exhort him to keep it holy. At length, being 
perhaps sensible that he was becoming unintelligible, he thrust 
a volume into Fairford’s hand, hiccupping at the same time — 
‘ Good book — good book — fine hymn-book — fit for the honour- 
able Sabbath, whilk awaits us to-morrow morning.’ Here the 
iron tongue of time told five firom the town-steeple of Annan, 
te the further confusion of Mr. Trumbull’s already disordered 
ide^. ‘ Ay ! is Sunday come and gone already ? Heaven be 
praised ! Only^ it is a marvel the afternoon is sae dark for. the 
time of the year. Sabbath has slipped ower quietly, but we 
have reason to bless oursells it has not been altogether mis- 
employed. I heard little of the preaching — a cauld moralist, 
I doubt, served that out ; but, eh — the prayer — I mind it as 
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if I had said the words mysell.’ Here lie repeated one or two 
petitions, which were probabl}’’ a part of his family devotions, 
before he was summoned forth to what he called the way of 
business. ‘ I never remember a Sabbath pass so cannily off in 
my life.’ Then he recollected himself a little, and .said to Alan, 
‘You may read that book, Mr. Fairford, toonorrow, all the 
same, though it be Monda}*; for, you see, it was Saturday 
when we were thcLdther, and now it’s Sunday, and it’s dark 
night; so the Sabbath has .slipped clean away through our 
fingers, like water through a sieve, which abideth not; and we 
have to begin again to-morrow morning in the weariful, base, 
mean, earthly eraplo}Tneiits whilk are unworthy of an im- 
mortal spirit — always excepting the way of bu.siness.’ 

Three of the fellows were now returning to the town, and, 
at Ewart’s command, they cut short the patriarch’s exhortation 
by leading him back to his own residence. The rest of the 
party then proceeded to the brig, which only waited their 
arrival to get under weigh and drop down the river. Nanty 
Ewart betook himself to steering the brig, and the very touch 
of the helm seemed to dispel the remaining influence of the 
liquor which he had drunk, since, through a troublesome and 
intricate channel, he was able to direct riie course of his little 
vessel ■with the most perfect accuracy and safety. 

Alan Fairford for some time availed himself of the clear- 
ness of the^ summer morning to gaze on the dimly seen shores 
betevixt which they glided, becoming less and less distinct as 
they receded from each other, until at length, having adjusted 
his little bundle by way of pillow, and vTapt around him the 
greatcoat with which old Trumbull had equipped him, he 
stretched himself on the deck, to try to recover the slumber 
out of which he had been awakened Sleep had scarce begun 
to settle *^his eyes ere he found something stirring about his 
person. W ith ready presence of mind he recollected his situa- 
tion, and resolved to show no alarm until the purpose of this 
became oh'rious ; hut he was soon relieved from his anxiety 
by mding it was only the result of Kanty’s attention to his 
comfort, who "was "wrapping around him, as softly as he could, a 
order to defend him from the morning air. 
ihou art hut a cockerel,’ he muttered, ‘but’t were pity 
thou wert knocked off the perch before seeing a little more of 
the sweet and sour of this world ; though, faith, if thou hast 
the usual luck of it, the best way were to leave thee to the 
chance or a seasomng fever.’ 
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Thc«c word?, and the awkward courtesy with which the 
skip])er of tlie little brig tucked the sca-coat round Fairford, 
gave, him a confidence of safety which he had not yet thoroughl}’’ 
possessed. He stretclicd himself in more security on the hard 
planks, and was s]>cedily asleep, though his slumbers were 
feverish aud unrefreshiug. 

It has been elsowhore intimated flint Ainu Fairford inherited 
from his mother a delicato constitution, w*ith a tendency to 
consumption ; and, being an only child, with such a cause for 
apprehension, Ciire^ to the verge of ciVeminac}', was taken to 
preserve him from damp beds, wet feet, and those various 
. emergencies to which the Caledonian Ivoys of much higher 
birth, hut more active habits, are generally accustomed. In 
man, the sjtirit sustains the constitutional weakness, as in the 
winged tribes the feathers bear aloft the body. But there is 
a hound to thc.se supporting qualities ; and as the pinions of 
the bird must at length grow wear}', so the vis ariimi of the 
human struggler becomes broken down by continued fatigue. 

When the voyager was awakened by the light of the sun 
now riding high in Heaven, he found himself under the in- 
fluence of an almost intolerable headache, with heat, thirst, 
shootings acro.ss the back and loins, and other s3UU])toms in- 
timating violent cold, accompanied w-ith fever. The manner in 
which he had passed the preceding day and night, though 
perhaps it might have been of little consequence to most jmnng 
men, was to him, deliaite in constitution and nurture, attended 
with bad, and even perilous, conscipiences. He felt this was 
the case, yet would fain have combated the .symiitoras of indis- 
po-sition, which, indeed, he imputed chiefly to sca-sickness. He 
sat up on deck, and looked on the scene around, as the little 
vessel, having home down the Solway Firth, was beginning, 
•srith a favourable northerlj' breeze, to bear away to the south- 
ward, crossing the entrance of the Wampool river, and pre- 
paring to double the most northerly point of Cumberland. 

But Fairford felt pmioyed with deadly sickness, as well as 
by pain of a distressing and oppressive character ; and neither 
Crilfel, rising in majesty on the one hand, nor the distant 3^et 
more picturesque outline of Sldddaw aud Glaramara upon the 
other, could attract his attention in the manner in which it was 
usually fixed by beautiful scenery, and espeeiaU3'^ that which 
had in it something new as ^vell as striking. Yet it was not in 
Alan Fairford’s nature to give way to despondence, even when 
seconded by pain. He had recourse, in the first place, to his 
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■hold his fingers from ^vhat belonged to another, said you 1 Eie 
— fie, friend Crispus, morals are as crabbed and austere as 
thy style — the one has as little mercy as the other has_ grace. 
By my soul, it is unhandsome to make personal reflections on 
an old acquaintance, n-ho seeks a little civil intercourse with 
yon after nigh twenty years* separation. On my soul, ]\Iaster 
Sallust deserves to float on the Solway better than hlother 
^lidnight herself.’ 

‘ Perhaps, in some respects, he may merit better usage at 
our bands,’ said Alan : ‘ for if he bus described vice plainly, it 
seems to have been for the purpose of rendering it generally 
abhorred.’ 

‘ "Vl^'eU,’ said the seaman, ‘ I have heard of the sorfes YirgiU- 
ana\ and I daresay the sories Salhistianw are as true every 
tittle. I have consulted honest Crispus on my own account, 
and have had a cufi' for my nains. But now see, I open the book 
on 3 ’our behalf, and beholu what occurs first to my eye 1 Lo 
you there — '^Catilina . . . omnium Jlagitiosorum atqne facino- 
rosorum circum se . , . Jiahehat” iVnd then again — ‘^Etiamsi 
guis a culpa vacuus in amicitiam ejus inciderat, guotidiano ustt 
par . . . similisque cccteris efficiebatur.” That is what I call 
plain speaking on the part of the old Roman, Mr. Fairford. By 
the wajg that is a capital name for a lawyer.’ 

‘Lawyer as I am,’ said Fairford, ‘I do not understand your 
innuendo.’ 

then,’ said Ewart, ‘I can frj’^ it another way, as well 
as the hypocritical old rascal Turnpenny himself could do. I 
would have you to know that I am well acquainted with my 
Bible-book, as weU as with my fidend Sallust.’ He then, in a 
snuffling and canting tone, began to repeat the Scripture text 
— ‘ “ David therefore departed thence, and went to the cave of 
Adullam._ And eveiy^ one that was in distress, and every one 
that was in debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered 
themselves together unto him, and he became a captain over 
them.” 'WTiat think you of that 1 ’ he said, suddenly changing 
his manner. ‘ Have I touched you now, sir ? ’ 

‘ You are as Hr off as ever,’ replied Fairford. 

‘ What the devil ! and jmu a repeating frigate between 
Smnmertrees and_ the Laird ! TeU that to the marines, the 
sailors won’t believe it. But you are right to he cautious, 
since you can’t say who are right, who not. But you look ill ; 
it ’s hut the cold morning air. Will yon have a can of flip, or 
a jorum of hot rumbo, or will you splice the main-brace 
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(showing a spirit-flask)? ‘Will. you have a quid, or a pipe, or 
a cigar ? — a pinch of snuff, at least, to clear your hrains and 
sharpen your apprehension?’ 

Fairford rejected all these friendly propositions. 

‘Why then,’ continued Ewart, ‘if you %vill do nothing for 
the free trade, I must patronise it myself.’ 

So saying, he took a large glass of bralld3^ 

‘A hair of the dog that bit me,’ he continued — ‘of the dog 
that will worry me one day soon ; and yet, and he d — d to me 
for an idiot, I must always have him at my throat. But, says 
the old catch ’ — here he sung, and sung well — 

‘ Let ’s drink — let ’s drink, while life we have ; 

We ’ll find but cold drinking — cold drinking in the grave. 

All this,’ he continued, ‘is no charm against the headache. I 
wish ,I had anything that could do you good. Faith, and we 
have tea and coffee aboard ! I ’ll open a chest or a hag, and let 
you have some in an instant. You are at the age to like such 
cat-lap better than better stuff.’ 

' Fairford thanked him, and accepted his offer of tea. 

Nanty Ewart was soon heard calling about, ‘Break open 
yon chest; take out your capful, you bastard of a powder- 
monkey, we may want it again. No sugar ! all used up for 
grog, say you ! Knock another loaf to pieces, can’t ye ? And 
get the kettle boiling, ye hell’s baby, in no time at all ! ’ 

By dint of these energetic proceedings, he was in a short 
time able to return to the place where his passenger lay sick 
and exhausted with a cup, or rather a canful, of tea; for 
everything was on a large scale on board of the ‘Jumping 
Jenny.’ Alan drank it eagerly, and with so much appearance 
of being refreshed, that Nanty Ewart swore he would, have 
some too, and only laced it, as his phrase went, with a single 
glass of brandy. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Narrative of Alan Fairford, Continued 

W E left Alan Eairford on the deck of tbe little smug- 
gling brig, in that disconsolate situation when sick- 
ness and nausea attack a heated and fevered frame 
and an anxious mind. His share of sea-siclcness, however, was 
not so great as to engross his sensations entirely, or altogether to 
^vert his attention from what was passing around. If he could 
not delight in the SAviftness and agilit)' Avith which the ‘ little 
frigate’ walked the waves, or amuse himself by noticing the 
beauty of the sea-Hews_ around him, where the distant Skiddaw 
raised his brow, as if in defiance of the clouded eminence of 
Criffel, which lorded it over the Scottish side of the estuary, he 
had spirits and composure enough to pay particular attention 
to the master of the vessel, on whose character his own safety 
in all probabilit}’- was dependent. 

Nanty Ewart had now given the hehn to one of his people, 
a bald-pated, grizzled old fellow, whose whole life had been spent 
in evading the revenue laws, with now and then the relaxation 
of a few months’ mprisonment, for deforcing officers, resisting 
seizures, and the like offences. 

Nanty himself sat down by Fairford, helped him to his tea, 
with such other refreshments as he could think of, and seemed 
in his way sincerely desirous to make his situation as comfort- 
able as things admitted. Fairford had thus an opportunity to 
study his countenance and manners more closely. 

It was plain, Ewart., though a good seaman, had not been 
bred upon that element. He was a reasonably good scholar, 
and seemed fond of showing it, by recurring to the subject of 
Sallust and Juvenal; while, on the other hand, sea-phrases 
seldom chequered his conversation. He had been in person 
what is called a smart little man ; but the tropical sun had 
burnt his originally fair complexion to a dusty red, and the 
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tile wliich was diffused through his system had stained it with 
a yellowish-hlack : what ought to have been the white part of 
his eyes, in particular, had a hue as deep as the topaz. He 
was very thin, or rather emaciated, and his countenance, 
though still indicating alertness and activity, showed a 
constitution exhausted with excessive use of his favourite 
stimulus. 

‘ I see you look at me hard,’ said he to Fairford. ‘ Had you 
been an officer of the d — d customs, my terriers’ backs would 
have been up.’ He opened his breast, and showed Alan a pair 
of pistols disposed between his waistcoat and jacket, placing 
his finger at the same time upon the cock of one of them. 
‘But come, you are an honest fellow, though you’re a close 
one, I daresay you thinli me a queer customer; but I can 
tell you, they that see the ship leave harbour know little 
of the seas she is to sail through. My father, honest old 
gentleman, never would have thought to see me master of the 
“ Jumping Jenny.” ’ 

Fairford said, ‘ It seemed very clear indeed that Mr. Ewart’s 
education was far superior to the line he at present occupied.’ 

‘ 0, Criffel to Solway Moss ! ’ said the other. ‘ Why, man, 
I should have been an expounder of the Word, with a wig like 
a snow-weath, and a stipend like — like — like a hundred pounds 
I suppose. I can spend thrice as much as that, 
though, being such as I am.! ^ Here he sung a scrap of an old 
Northumbrian ditty, mimicking the burr of the natives of 
that county ; — 

‘ Willy Foster’s gone to sea, - 

Siller buckles at his knee, 

He ’ll come back and marry me — 

Canny Willy Foster.’ 


^ I have no doubt,’ said Fairford, ‘your present occupation 
IS _ more lucrative ; but I should have thought the church 
might have been more ’ . 


He stopped, recollecting that it was not his business to say 
anythmg disagreeable. 

More respectable,^ you mean, I suppose 1 ’ said Ewart, with 
a ®^6er, and squirting the tobacco-juice through his front 
eetn ; then was silent for a moment, and proceeded in a tone 
0 candour which some internal touch of conscience dictated. 
And so It would, Mr. Fairford, and happier, too, by a 
thousand degrees, though I have had my pleasures too. But 
there was my father — God bless the old man ! — a true chip of 
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the old Preshyterian block, -vralked his parish like a captain on 
the quarter-deck, and was always ready to^ do good to rich and 
poor. Off went the laird’s hat to the minister as fast as the 

poor man’s bonnet. When the eye saw him Pshaw ! what 

have I to do -srith that now 1 Yes, he was, as Virgil hath it, 
“ Vir sapientia etpietate gravis” But he might have been the 
wiser man had he kept me at home, when he^ sent me at 
nineteen to stud}^ divinitj'’ at the head of the highest stair in 
the Covenant Close. It w'as a cursed mistake in the old 
gentleman. Wliat though Mrs. Cantrips of Kittlebasket, for 
she wrote herself no less, was our cousin five times removed, 
and took me on that account to hoard and lodging at six 
shillings instead of seven shillings a- week ? it was a d — d bad 
saring, as the case proved. Yet her very dignity might have 
kept me in order ; for she never read a chapter excepting out 
of a Cambridge Bible, printed by Daniel, and bound in em- 
broidered velvet. I think I see it at this moment I And on 
Sundays, when we had a quart of twopenny ale, instead or 
buttermilk, to our porridge, it was always served up in a silver 
posset-dish. Also she used silver-mounted spectacles, whereas 
even my father’s were cased in mere horn. These things had 
their impression at first, but we get used to grandeur by de- 
grees. Well, sir! Cad, I can scarce get on with my story — 
it sticks in my throat — must take a trifle to wash it down. 
Well, this dame 'had a daughter, Jess Cantrips — a black-eyed, 
bouncing wench — an A as the devil would have it, there was 
the d — d five story stair — her foot was never from it, whether I 
went out or came home fi’om the divinity hall. I would have 
eschewed her, sir — I would, on my soul, for I was as innocent 
a lad as ever came from Lammermuir ; but there was no possi- 
bility of escape, retreat, or flight, unless I could have got a pair 
of wings, or made use of a ladder seven stories high, to scale the 
window of my attic. It signifies little talking — you may sup- 
pose how all this was to end. I would have married the, girl, 
and taken my chance — I would, by Heaven ! for she was a 
pretty girl, and a good girl till she and I met ; but you loiow the 
old song, “Kirk would not let us be.” A gentleman, in my 
case, would have settled the matter with the kirk-treasurer for 
a smaff sum_ of money ; but the poor stibbler, the penniless 
dominie, haying married, his cousin of Kittlebasket, must next 
have proclaimed her frailty to the whole parish, by mounting 
the throne of Presbyterian j)enance, and proving, as Othello 
says, “ his love a whore,” in face of the whole congregation. 



m l^DGATJN'l’LF/r 

‘In this extremity I dared not f^fay vdiere I wa«, and m 
tlionglit to go lunne to my father. Ihit iir.sl I goi^ Jack 
Hadav/ay, a lad from the .same parisli, and who lived in tlie 
same infernal stair, to make .some iinjniries how the old gentle- 
man had taken the matter. 1 .soon, l)y way of answer, Ic^irned, 
to the gieat increase of my eomfortnhle reflections, that the 
good old man made as innch clamour as if such a thing as a 
man’s eating his wedding dinner without .saying grace had 
never liapiiened since Adam’s lime. Ho did nothing for six 
days but cry out, “ Ichahod — Ichuhod, the glory is departed 
from 1113’’ house ! ” and on the .seventh he }>r(xiched a sennon, 
in which he enlarged on this incident as illustrative of one 
of the great occasions for humiliation and ciiuscs of national 
defection. I hope the cour.se he took comforted himself; I 
am sure it made me ashamed to .show my nose at home. So 
I w^ent down to Leith, and, exchanging my hodden-grc}' coat of 
my mother’s spinning for such a jacket as this, I entered my 
name at the render.vous as an able-bodied landsman, and .sailed 
with the tender round to Pl}nnouth, where the}' were fitting 
out a squadron for the West Indies. There I was put aboard 
the “Fearnought,” Captain Daredevil, among wliosc crew I 
soon learned to fear Satan, the teiTor of in}’ earl}' youth, as 
little as the toughest Jack on board. I bud .some qualms at 
first, but I took the remedy (tax)ping the case-bottle) 'which 
I recommended to you, being as good for sickness of the soul 
as for .sickness of the stomach. WhaL you won’t ? Very well, 
I must, then. Here is to ye.’ 

‘You would, I am afraid, find your education of little use in 
your new condition ? ’ said Pairford. 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ resumed the captain of the ‘Jumping 
Jenny ’ ; ‘ my handful of Latin and small pinch of Greek 
were as useless as old junk, to be sure; -but my reading, 
writing, and accompting stood me in good stead, and brought 
me forward. I might have been schoolmaster — ay, and master, 
in time; but that valiant liquor, rum, made a conquest of me 
rather too often, and so, make what sail I could, I alw'ays went 
to leeward. We were four years broiling in that blasted climate, 
and I came hack at last with a little prize-money. I always had 
thoughts of putting things to rights in the Covenant Close, and 
reconcilmg myself to my father. I found out Jack Hadaway, 
Avno was^ ‘ tuptowing ’ away with a dozen of wretched boys, and 
f stories he had ready to regale my ears withal. My 

tatner had lectured on what he called “ my falling aAvay ” for seven 
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Sabbaths, -R-beii, just as bis parishioners began to hope that the 
course was at an end, he was found dead in his bed on the 
eighth Sunday morning. Jack Hadaway assured me that, if I 
wished to atone for my errors by undergoing the fate of the 
first martyr, I had only to go to my native village, where 
the very stones of the street would rise up against me as my 
father’s murderer. Here was a pretty item. WeU, my tongue 
clove to my mouth for an hour, and was only able at last to 
utter the name of Mrs. Cantrips. 0, this was a new theme for 
my Job’s comforter. My sudden departure, my father’s no 
less sudden death, had prevented the payment of the arrears 
of my board and lodging. The landlord was a haberdasher, 
with a heart as rotten as the muslin wares he dealt in. With- 
out respect to her age or gentle Hn, my Lady Kittlebasket 
was ejected from her airy habitation ; her porridge-pot, silver 
posset-dish, silver-mounted spectacles, and Daniel’s Cambridge 
Bible sold, at the Cross of Edinburgh, to the cadie who would 
bid highest for them, and she herself driven to the worlrhouse, 
where she got in with difficulty, but was easily enough lifted 
out, at the end of the month, as dead as her friends could 
desire. Merry tidings this to me, who had been the d — d ^he 
paused a moment) origo malL Gad, I think my confession 
would sound better in Latin than in English! 

‘ But the best jest was behind. I had just power to stammer 
out something about J ess — by my faith he had an answer ! I 
had taught Jess one trade, and, like a prudent girl, she had 
found out another for herself ; unluckily, they were both con- 
traband, and Jess Cantrips, daughter of the Lady Kittlebasket, 
had the honour to be transported to the plantations for street- 
walking and pocket-picking about six months before I touched 
shore.’ 

He changed the bitter tone of affected pleasantry into an 
attempt to laugh; then drew his swarthy hand across his 
swarthy eyes, and said in a more natural accent, ‘ Poor Jess ! ’ 

There was a pause,_ until Fairford, pitying the poor man’s 
state of mind, and believing he saw something in binn that, but 
for early error and subsequent profligacy, might have been 
excellent and noble, helped on the conversation by asking, in a 
tone of commiseration, how he had been able to endure such a 
load of calamity. 

‘■Wky, very well,’ answered the seaman — ‘ exceedingly well 
— >like a tight ship in a brisk gale. Let me recollect. I 
remember thanking Jack, very composedly, for the interesting 
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and agi’eeable communication. I then pulled out c-anvas 
pouch %vith my hoard of moidorc?, and taking out two pieces I 
bid Jack keep the rest till I came back*, as I was for a cniise 
about auld Reekie. 'J’he poor devil looked anxiou.sly, but I 
shook him by the hand and ran downstair.s in such confusion 
of mind that, notwithstanding what I hud hwird, I expected to 
meet Jes.s at every turning. 

‘ It was market-day, and the usual number of rogues and 
fools were assembled at the Cross, I observed everybody 
looked .strange on me, and I thought .«ome laughed. I fancy I 
had been making queer faces enough, and perhaps tallang 
to myself. When I saw myself u.sed in this manner, I held 
out my clenched fists straight before me, stooped my head, 
and, like a ram when he makes his race, darted ofi” right dowri 
the street, scattering gi-oups of weatherbeaten lairds and peri- 
wigged burgesses, and bearing down all before me. I beard 
the cry of “ Seize the madman ! ” echoed, in Celtic sounds, from 
the City Guard, with “ Ceaze ta matinan ! ” but pursuit and 
opposition were in vain, I pursued my career; the smell of 
the sea, I suppose, led me to Leith, where, soon after, 1 found 
myself walking very quietly on the .shore, admiring the tough 
round and sound cordage of the vessels, and thinking how a 
loop, with a man at the end of one of them, would look, by 
way of tassel. 

‘I was oppo.site to the rendezvous, formerly my place of 
refuge ; in I bolted — found one or two old acquaintance.s, 
made half a dozen new ones — drank for two days — was put 
aboard the tender — off to Portsmouth — then landed at tbc 
Haslaar hospital in a fine hissing-hot fever. Never mind, I 
got beto ; nothing can Idll me. The West Indies were m}' 
lot again, for, since I did not go where I deserved in the next 
world, I had something as like such quartem as can be had in 
this — black devils for inhabitants, flames and earthquakes, 
and so forth, for your element. Well, brother, something or 
other I did or said — I can’t tell what. How the de\’il should 
I, when I was as drunk as David’s sow, you know 1 But I was 
punished, my lad — made to kiss the wench that never speaks 
but when she scolds, and that ’s the gunner’s daughter, comrade. 
Yes, the minister’s son of — no matter where — has the cat’s 
scratch on his hack! This roused me, and when we were 
ashore with the boat I gave three inches of the dirk, after a 
stout tussle, to the fellow I blamed most, and so took the hush 
for it. There were plenty of wild lads then along-shore ; and 
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— I don't care -u-lio Imows — I ■went on tlie account, look 3'ou — 
sailed under the black flag and marrow-bones — was a good 
iriend to the sea and an enemy to all that sailed on it.’ 

Fairford, though uneasy in his mind at finding himself, a 
la-R-yer, so close to a character so lawless, ■ thought it best, 
nevertheless, to put a good face on the matter, and asked Mr. 
Ewart, with as much unconcern as he could assume, ‘ "WTiether 
he was fortunate as a rover 1 ’ 

‘No — no, d — ^n it, no,’ replied Nanty; ‘the devil a crumb 
of butter was ever churned that would stick upon my bread. 
There was no order among us : he that was captain to-day was 
swabber to-morrow ; and as for plunder — thej'^ saj’’ old Avery ^ 
and one or two close hunks made money, but in my time all 
went as it came ; and reason good, for if a fellow had saved 
five doUars his throat would have been cut in his hammock. 
And then it was a cruel, bloody work. Pah — we ’ll say no 
more about it. I broke Avith them at last, for what they did 
on board of a bit of a snow — no matter what it was — bad 
enough, since it fiightened me. I took French leave, and came 
in upon the proclamation, so I am free of all that_ business. 
And here I sit, the skipper of the “ J umping Jenny ” — a nutshell 
of a thing, but goes through the water like a dolphin. If it 
were not for yon hypocritical scoundrel at Annan, who has the 
best end of the profit and takes none of the risl^ I should be 
well enough — as well as I want to be. Here is no lack of my 
best friend,’ touching his case-bottle ; ‘but, to teH you a secret, 
he and I have got so used to each other, I begin to think he is 
like a professed joker, that makes your sides sore with laugh- 
ing if jmu see him but now and then, but if you take up house 
with mm he can only make your head stupid. But I warrant 
the old fellow is doing the best he can for me, after aU.’ 

‘ And what may that be 1 ’ said Fairford. 

‘He is KILLING me,-’ replied Nanty Ewart j ‘and I am only 
sorry he is so loi^ about it.’ 

So saying he jumped on his feet, and tripping up and do'wa 
the deck, gave his orders with his usual clearness and decision, 
notwithstanding the .considerable quantity of ^irits which he 
had contrived to swallow while recounting his history. 

Although far from feeling well, Fairford endeavoured to 
rouse himself and walk to .the head of the brig, to enjoy the 
beautiful prospect, as well as to take some note of the course 
which the vessel held. To his great surprise, instead of stand- 


* See Note 35. 
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ing across to the opposite shore from whicii she had departed, 
the brig T;yas going down the firtli, and apparently steering 
into the Irish Sea. He called to Hanty Ewart, and expressed 
his surprise at the course they were pursuing, and ashed wl|y 
they did not stand straight across the firth for some port in 
Cumberland. 

‘W‘hy, this is what I call a reasonable question, now,’ 
answered Hanty ; ‘ as if a ship could go as straight to its port 
as a horse to the stable, or a free-trader could sail the Solway 
as securely as a king’s cutter ! Why, I ’ll tell ye, brother, if 
I do not see a smoke on Bownes.s, that is the village upon the 
headland yonder, I must .stand out to sea for twenty-four hours 
at least, for we must keep the weather-gage if there are hawks 
abroad.’ 

‘ And if you do see the signal of safety, blaster Ewart, what 
is to be done then ? ’ 

‘ Why then, and in that case, I must keep off till night, and 
then run you, with the kegs and the rest of the lumber, ashore 
at Skinbumess.’ 

‘And then I am to meet with this same laird whom I have 
the letter for ? ’ continued Fairford. 

‘lhat,’ said Ewart, ‘is thereafter as it may be: the ship 
has its course, the fair-trader has his port, but it is not so 
easy^ to say where the Laird may be found. But he will be 
within twenty miles of us, off or on ; and it will be my business 
to guide you to him.’ 

Fairford couW not withstand the passing impulse of terror 
which crossed him when thus reminded that he w^as so abso- 
lutely in the power of a man who, by his ovti account, had 
been a pirate, and who was at present, in all probability, an 
outlaw as w’ell as a contraband trader. Hanty Ewart guessed 
the cause of his involuntary shuddering. 

‘What the devil should I gain,’ he said, ‘by passing so poor 
a card, as you are ? _ Have I not had ace of trumps in my hand, 
and did I not play it fairly 1 Ay, I say the “Jumping Jenny” 
can run in other ware as well as kegs. Put sigma and tau to 
“ Ewart,^ and see how^ that will spell. D! ye take me now ? ’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Fairford : ‘I am utterly ignorant of what 
you allude to.’ 

‘Now, by Jove! ’ said Nanty Ewart, ‘thou art either the 
deepest or the shallowest fellow* I ever met with — or you are 
not right after all. I wonder where Sumrnertrees could pick 
up such a tender along-shore. Will you let me see his letter ? ’ 
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Fairford did not liesitate to gmtif}' his wisli, which, he was 
aware, ho could not easily resist. Tlie master of the ‘ Junij)ing 
Jenny ^ looked at the direction very attentivel)', then turned 
the letter to and fro, and examined each flourish of the pen, as 
if he were judging of a jnece of ornamented manuscript; then 
handed it "back to Fairford, without a single \Yord of remark, 

* Am I right now ? ’ said the young lawyer. 

‘ Why, for that matter,’ answered Nanty, ‘ the letter is right, 
sure enough ; but whether non arc right or not is your own 
business, rather than mine.’ And, .striking upon a flint with 
the back of a Imife, he kindled a cigar as thick as his finger, 
and began to smoke away with great perseverance. 

Alan Fairford continued to regard him with a melancholy 
feeling divided betwixt the interest he took in the unhappy 
man and a not unnatural apprehension for the issue of his own 
adventure. 

Ewart, notrvith standing the stupifying nature of his pas- 
time, seemed to guess what was working in his passenger’s 
mind; for, after ^ley had remained some time engaged in 
silently observing each other, he suddenly dashed his cigar on 
the deck, and said to him, ‘ Well, then, if you are sorry for me, 
I am sorr}' for 3 -ou. D — n me, if I have cared a button for 
man or mother’s son since two years since, when I had another 
peep of Jack Hadaway. The fellow was got as fat as a Norway 
whale ; married to a great Dutch-built quean that- had brought 
him six children. I believe he did not know me, and thought 
I was come to rob his house ; however, I made up a poor face 
and told him who I was. Poor Jack would have given me 
shelter and clothes, and began to teU me of the moidores that 
were in bank, when I wanted them. Egad, he changed his 
note when I told him what my life had been, and only wanted 
to pay me my cash and get rid of me. I never saw so terrified 
a visage. I burst out a-laughing in bis face, told him it was 
all a humbug, and that the moidores were all his own, hence- 
forth and for ever, and so ran off. I caused one of our people 
send him a bag of tea and a keg of brandy before I left. Poor 
Jack! I think you are the second person these ten years that 
has cared a tobacco-stopper for Nanty Ewart.’ 

‘Perhaps, Mr. Ewart,’ said Fairford, ‘jmu live chiefly with 
men too deeply interested for their own immediate safety to 
. think much upon the distress of others'?’ 

‘ And with whom do you yourself consort, I pray 1 ’ replied 
Nanty, smartly, ‘Whj'i with plotters, that can make no plot 
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to better purpose tlian tlicir ov,ii arifl incciHliarics. 

that are snapping tlie flint upon ^vct tinder, ^ You '1! as soon 
raise the dead as raise the lliglilands ; you 11 as soon get a 
grunt from a deiid sov.- as any comfort from Wales or Cheshire. 
You think, because the pot is boiling, that no scum but ^'ours 

can come u])pennost; 1 kiiow better, by All these 

rackets and riots that you think are trending your v/ay have 
no relation at all to your interest ; and the best way to make 
the v/hole kingdom friencks again at once would be the alarm 
of .sucb an undertaking as tiiese mud old fellow.s are trjijig to 
laimcli into.’ 

‘ I really am not in .such .secrets as you seem to allude to,’ 
said Fairford ; and, determined at tlie .same time to avail liirn- 
self as far as possible of Isanty’s communicative di.s})Osition, lie 
added, with a smile, ‘And if I were, I should not liola it prudent 
to make them much the subject of conversation. But 1 am 
sure so sensible men as Summertrees and the Laird may corre- 
spond together without offence to the state.’ 

‘I take you, fidend — I take j'ou,’ said Nantj- Ewart., upon 
whom, at length, the liquor and tobacco-smoke began to make 
considerable innovation, ‘As to what gentlcmeirinay or may 
not corre.spond about, why, we may pretermit the question, as 
the old professor used to say at the hall ; and as to Summer- 
trees, I will say nothing, knowing him to he an old fox. But 
I say that this fellow the Laird is a firebrand in the countrj'' ; 
that he is .stirring up all the honest fellows who .should be 
drinking their brandy quietlj', by telling them stories about 
their ancestors and the Forty-five ; and that be is trying to 
turn all waters into hLs own mill-dam, and to set bis sails to 
all winds. And because the London people arc roaring about 
for some pinches of their o'wn, he thinks to ^rin them to his 
turn with a wet finger. And he gets encouragement from 
some because they want a spell of money from him ; and from 
others because they fought for the cause once, and are ashamed 
to go hack; and others because they have nothing to lose; and 
others because they are discontented fools. But if he has 
you, or any one, I say not whom, into this scrape, 
■^th the hope of doing any good, he’s a d — d decoy-duck, and 
tmt’s all I can say for him ; and you are geese, which is worse 
thanhemg decoy-ducks, or lame ducks either. And so here is 
te the prosperily of King George the Third, and the true Presby- , 
tenan religion, and confusion to the Pope, the Devil, and the 
Pretender j 1 11 tell you what, Mr. Fairhaim, I am but tenth 
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o^v^le^ of tills bit of n craft, the “ Jumping Jenny ” — but tcntb 
owner, and must siiil ligr by my owners' directions. But if I 
were whole oivncr, I would not have the brig be made a ferry- 
boat for your Jacobltical, old-fashioned Popish riff-raff, Mr. 
Fairiiort — I would not, by my soul : they should walk the 
plank, by the gods, as I have seen better men do when I sailed 
under the what-d’ yc-callum colours. But being contraband 
goods, and on board iny vessel, and I with my sailing orders 
in my hand, why, 1 am to forward them as directed. I say, 
John Roberts, keep her up a bit with the helm. And so, Mr. 
Fairweather, what I do is, as the d — d idllain Turnpenny say.s, 
" all in the wa}' of business.” ’ 

He had been sjieaking with difficulty for the last five minutes, 
and now at length dropped on the deck fairly silenced by the 
quantitj’- of spirits which he had swallowed, but without having 
shown any glimpse of the gaiety, or even of the extravagance, 
of intoxication. 

The old sailor stepped forward and flung a sea-cloak over 
the slumberer’s shoulders, and added, looking at Fairford, 
‘Pity of him he should have tins fault; for without it, he 
would have been as clever a fellow as ever trode a plank ivith 
ox leather.’ ^ • 

‘ And what are we to do now 1 ’ said Fairford. 

‘Stand off and on, to be sure, till we see the signal, and 
then obe}^ orders.’ 

So sajdng, the old man turned to his duty, and left the 
passenger to amuse himself with his own meditations. Pres- 
ently^ afterward a light column of smoke Avas seen rising from 
the little headland. 

‘I can tell you what we are to do now, master,’ said the 
sailor. ‘ We ’ll stand out to sea, and then run in again with the 
evening tide, and make Skinbumess ; or, if there 's not light, 
Ave can run into the Wampool river, and put you ashore about 
Eirkbride or Leaths with the long boat.’ 

Fairford, unwell before, felt this destination condemned him 
to an agony of many hours, which his disordered stomach and 
achmg head were ill able to endure. There was no remedy 
however, but patience, and the recollection that he was .suffer- 
ing in the cause of fiiendship. As the sun rose high, he be- 
^me worse ; his sense of smell appeared to acquire a morbid 
degree of acuteness, for the mere purpose of inhaling and 
distinguishing all the various odours Avith which he was sur- 
rounded, ftom that of pitch to all the complicated smells of the 
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hold. His heart, too, throhbed under the heat, and lie felt as 
if in full progi’ess toTOrds a high fever. 

The seamen, who were civil and attentive, considering their 
calling, observed his distress, and one contrived to malic an 
a^raing out of an old .sail, while another compounded some 
lemonade, the only liquor which their passenger could be pre- 
vailed upon to touch. After drinking it off, he obtained, but 
could not be said to enjoy, a few hours of troubled slumber. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Narrative of Alan Fairforcl, Continued 

A lan FAIRFORD’S spirit was more ready to encounter 
labour than bis frame was adequate to support it. In 
^ spite of bis exertions, when be awoke, after five or six 
hours’ slumber, be found that be was so mucb disabled by dizzi- 
ness in bis bead and pains in bis Hmbs that be could not raise 
bimself without assistance. He beard with some pleasure that 
they were now running right for the Wampool river, and that be 
would he put on shore in a very short time. The vessel accord- 
ingly lay to, and presently showed a weft in her ensign, which 
was hastily answered by signals from on shore. ^ Men and horses 
were seen to come down the broken path which leads to the 
shore, the latter all properly tackled for carr3dng their loading. 
Twenty fishing-barks rvere pushed afloat at once, and crowded 
round the brig with much clamour, laughter, cursing, and jest- 
ing. Amidst all this apparent confusion there was the essential 
regularity, Nanty Ewart again walked his quarter-deck as if 
he had never tasted spirits in his life, issued the necessary 
orders with precision, and saw them executed with punctuality. 
In half an hour the loading of the brig was in a great measure 
disposed in the boats ; in a quarter of an hour more, it was 
landed on the beach ; and another interval of about the same 
duration was sufficient to distribute it on the various strings of 
packborses which waited for that purpose, and which instantly 
dispersed, each on its own proper adventure. More mystery 
was observed in loading the ship’s boat -with a quantity of small 
barrels, vrhich seemed to contain ammunition. This was not 
done until the commercial customers had been dismissed ; and 
it was not until this was performed that Ewart proposed to 
Alan, as he lay stunned Avith pain and noise, to accompany 
him ashore. 

It was vdt\i difficulty that Fairford could get over the side 
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of tlie vessel, and he could not seat himself op the stern of the 
boat vithout assistonce from the captain and his people. Kanty 
Ewart, who saw nothing in this worse than an ordinarj' fit of 
sea-sickness, applied the usual topics of consolation. He assured 
his passenger that he would be quite well by and by, when he 
had been half an hour on terra lirma, and that he hoped to 
drink a can and smoke a pipe with him at Father Cnicken- 
thorp’s, for all that he felt a little out of the way for riding the 
wooden horse. 

‘ Who is Father Crackenthorp ? ’ said Fairford, though 
scarcely able to articulate the question. 

‘ As honest a fellow as is of a thousand,’ answered Hanty. 

‘ Ah, how much good brandy he and I have made little of in our 
day 1 By my soul, Mr. Fairbird, lie is the prince of skinkers, 
and the father of the free trade ; not a sting)*, hypocritical devil 
like old Turnpenny Slduflint, that drinks drunk on other folks’ 
cost, and thinks it .sin when he has to pa)* for it, but a real 
hearty old cock. The sharks have been at and about him this 
many a day, but Father Crackenthoip knows how to trim his 
sails — never a warrant but he hears of it before the ink ’s dry. 
He is loniis socius with head-borough and constable. The King’s 
Exchequer could not bribe a man to inform against him. If 
any such rascal were to cast up, why, he would miss his 
next morning, or be sent to seek them in the Solway. He is a 
statesman, though he keeps a public ; but, indeed, that is only 
for convenience, and to excuse his having cellarage and folk 
about him ; his wife ’s a canny woman, and his daughter Roll 
too. Gad, you ’ll be in port there till you get round again ; and 
I ’ll keep my word with you, and bring you to speech of the 
Laird. Gad, the only trouble I shall have is to get you out of 
the house ; for Doll is a rare wench, and my dame a frinny old 
one, and Father Crackenthorp the rarest companion ! He ’ll 
drink you a bottle of rum or brandy without starting, but never 
wet his lips with that nasty Scottish stuff that the canting old 
scoundrel Turnpenny has brought into fashion. He is a gentle- 
man,_ever}^ inch of him, old Crackenthorp — in his onm way, 
that is ; and besides, he has a share in the “ .Jumping Jenny,” and 
many a moonlight outfit besides. He can give DoU a pretty 
penny, if be bkes the tight fellow that would turn in with her 
for life.’ 

In the midst of this prolonged panegjTic on Father Gracken- 
thorp, the boat touched the beach, the rowers backed their oars 
to keep her afloat, whiLst the other fellows jumped into the 
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surf, and, with the most rapid dexterity, began to hand the 
barrels ashore. 

‘ Up with them higher on the beach, my hearties,’ exclaimed 
Uanty Ewart. ‘ High and dr}^ — high and drj ’- ; this gear will 
not stand wetting. Now, out with our spare hand here — high 
and dry with him too. What ’s that 1 the galloping of horse ! 
Oh, I hear the jingle of the pack-saddles ; they are our own folk.’ 

By this time aU the boat’s load was ashore, consisting of the 
little barrels; and the boat’s crew, standing to their arms, 
ranged themselves in front, waiting the advance of the horses 
which came clattering along the beach. A man, overgrown 
with corpulence, who might be distinguished in the moonlight, 
panting with his own exertions, appeared at the head of the 
cavalcade, which consisted of horses linked together, and 
accommodated with pack-saddles, and chains for securing the 
kegs, which made a dreadful clattering. 

‘ How now, Father Crackenthorp ? ’ said Ewart. ‘ Why this 
hurry with your horses? We mean to stay a night with you, 
and taste your old brandy and my dame’s home-brewed. The 
signal is up, man, and aU is right.’ 

‘ All is wrong, Captam Nanty,’ cried the man to whom he 
spoke ; ‘ and you are the’ lad that is like to find it so, unless 
3 "ou bundle on. There are new brooms bought at Carlisle yes- 
terday to sweep the coimtry of you and the like of you ; so you 
were better be jogging inland,’ 

‘ How many rogues are the officers ? If not more than ten, 
I will make fight.’ 

‘ The devil you will ! ’ answered Crackenthorp. ‘ You were 
better not, for they have the bloody-backed dragoons from 
Carlisle with them.’ ‘ 

‘ Nay, then,’ said Nanty, ‘ we must make sail. Come, Master 
Fairlord, you must mount and ride. He does not hear me : he 
has fainted, I believe. What the devil shall I do? Father 
Crackenthorp, I must leave this young fellow -with you till the 
gale blows out. Hark ye -—goes between the Laird and the 
t’other old one. He can neither ride nor walli; — I must send 
him up to you.’ 

‘ Send him up to the gallows ! ’ said Crackenthorp. ' There is 
Quartermaster Thwacker, with twenty men, up yonder ; an he 
had not some kindness for Doll, I had never got hither for a 
start ; but you must get off, or they vdll be here to seek us, 
for his orders are woiiiidy particxilar ; and these kegs contain 
worse than whislv}' — a hanging matter, I take it.’ 
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‘I wish they w'ere at the hottom of Wampool river, with 
them they belong to/ said Nanty Ewart. ‘ But they are^ part 

of cargo ; and wbat to do with the poor young fellow ’ 

‘Why, many a better fellow has roughed it on the ^ass, 
with a cloak o'er him,’ said Crackenthorp. ‘ If he hath a fever, 
nothing is so cooling as the night air.’ 

‘ Yes, he would be cold enough in the morning, no doubt ; 
but it ’s a kind heart, and shall not cool so soon, if I can help 
it,’ answered the captain of the ‘ Jumping Jenny,’ 

‘Well, captain, an ye will risk your own neck for another 
man’s, why not take him to the old girls at Fairladies ? ’ 

‘ What, the i\Iiss Arthurets ! The Papist jades ! But never 
mind, it will do ; I have known them take in a whole sloop’s 
crew that were stranded on the sajads.’ 

‘ You may run some risk, though, by turning up to Fair- 
iadies ; for I teU you they are all up through the country.’ 

‘Never mind, I may chance to put some of them down 
again,’ said Nanty, cheerfully. ‘ Come, lads, bustle to your 
tacMe. Are you all loaded ? ’ 

‘ Ay — ay, captain ; we will be ready in a jifiy/ answered the 
gang. 

‘ D — ^n your “ captains ” ! Have you a mind to have me 
'hanged if I am taken 1 All ’s hail-fellow here.’ 

‘ A sup at parting,’ said Father Crackenthorp, extending a 
flask to Nanty Ewart. 

‘ Not the twentieth part of a drop,’ said Nanty. ‘ No Butch 
courage for me : my heart is always high enough when there ’s 
a chance of fighting; besides, if I live drunk, I should like to 
die sober. Here, old J ephson — you are the best-natured brute 
amongst them- — get the lad between us on a quiet horse, and 
We will keep him upright, I warrant.’ 

As they raised Fairford from the ground, he groaned heavily, 
and asked faintly where they were taking Kim to. 

‘ To a place where you will be as snug and quiet as a mouse 
in his hole,’ said Nanty, ‘ if so be that we can get you there 
safely. Good-bye, Father Crackenthorp ; poison the quarter- 
master, if you can.’ 

The loaded horses^ then sprang forward at a hard trot, 
following each other in a line, and every second horse being 
mounted by a stout fellow in a smock-frock, which served to 
conc^l the arms with which most of these desperate men were 
proHded. Ewart followed in the rear of the line, and, with the 
occasional assistance of old Jephson, kept his young charge 
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erect in the saddle. He groaned heavil}’- from time to time ; 
and Ewartj more moved with compassion for his situation than 
might have been expected from his own habits, endeavoured to 
amuse him and comfort him, some account of the place to 
which they were conveying him, his words of consolation being, 
however, frequently interrupted by the necessity of calling to 
his people, and many of them being lost amongst the rattling 
of the barrels, and clinking of the tackle and small chains by 
which they are secured on such occasions. 

‘ And you see, brother, you will he in safe quarters at Fair- 
ladies — good old scrambling house — good old maids enough, if 
they were not Papists. Halloo, you. Jack Lowther; keep the 

line, can’t ye, and shut your rattle-trap, you broth of a ! 

And so, being of a good familj^, and having enough, the old 
lasses have turned a kind of saints, and nuns, and so forth. The 
place they live in was some sort of nun-shop long ago, as they 
have them still in Flanders ; so folk eaU them the Vestals of 
Fairladies; that ma3’- be or may not be, and I care not whether 
it be or no. Blinkinsop, hold your tongue, and be d — d! 
And so, betwixt great alms and good dinners, they are well 
thought of by rich and poor, and their trucking with Papists 
is looked over. There are plenty of priests, and stout young 
scholars, and such-like about the house : it ’s a hive of them. 
More shame that government send dragoons out after a few 
honest fellows that bring the old women of England a drop of 
brandy, and let these ra^amulfins smuggle in as much Papistry 

and Hark ! was that a whistle 1 No, it ’s only a plover. 

You, Jem Collier, keep a look-out a-head ; we ’E meet them at 
the High "WTiins or Brotthole Bottom, or nowhere. Go a furlong 
a-head, I say, and look sharp. These Miss Aji^hurets feed the 
hungry, and clothe the naked, and such-like acts ; which my 
poor father used to say were filthy rags, hut he dressed himself 
out with as many of them as most folk. D— n that stumbling 
horse! Father Crackenthorp should be d—d' himself for put- 
ting an honest fellow’s neck in such jeopardy.’ 

Thus, and with much more to the same purpose, Hanty ran 
on, incr^sing, by his well-intended annoyance, the agony of 
Alan Fairford, who, tormented by racking pain along the back 
and loins, which made the rough trot of the horse torture to 
him, had his aching head still further rended and split by the 
hoarse voice of the sailor, close to his ear. Perfectly passive 
however, he did not even essay to give any answer; and indeed 
his own bodily distress was now so great and engrossing that 
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to tliinlv of liis situation was impossible, even if he could have 
mended it by doing so. 

Their course was inland, but in what direction Alan had no 
means of ascertaining. They passed at first over heaths and 
sandy downs; they crossed more than one brook, or ‘beck,’ as 
they are called in that country — some of them of considemble 
depth — and at length reached a cultivated country, divided, 
according to the English fashion of agriculture, into very small 
fields or closes, by high banks, overgrown with underwood and 
sunnounted by hedge-row trees, amongst which winded a 
number of impracticable and complicated lanes, where the 
boughs, projecting from the embankments on each side, inter- 
cepted the light of the moon and endangered the safety of the 
horsemen. But through this labyrinth the experience of the 
guides conducted them without a blunder, and without even 
the slackening of their pace. In many places, however, it was 
impossible for three men to ride abreast, and therefore the 
burden of supporting Alan Fairford fell alternately to old 
Jephson and to Nanty; and it was with much difficulty that 
they could keep him upright in his saddle. 

At length, when his powers of sufferance were quite^ worn 
out, and he was about to implore them to leave him to his fate 
in the first cottage or shed, or under a haystack or a hedge, 
or an where, so he was left at ease. Collier, who rode a-head, 
passed back the word that they were at the avenue to Fairladies. 
‘ Was he to turn up ? ’ 

Committing the charge of Fairford to Jephson, Nanty dashed 
up to the head of the troop and gave his orders. ‘ Who knows 
the house best > ’ 

* Sam Skelton ’s a Catholic,’ said Lowther. 

*A d — d bad religion,’ said Nant}^, of whose Presbyterian 
education a hatred of Popery seemed to be the only remnant. 
‘ But I am glad there is one amongst us, anyhow. You, Sam, 
being a Papist, ‘know Fairladies and the old maidens, I dare- 
say; so do you fall out of the line and Avait here with me; 
and do you, Collier, carry on to Walinford Bottom, then turn 
down the beck till you come to the old mill, and Goodman 
Grist, the miller, or old Peel-the-Causeway will tell you where 
^ vnth you before that.’ 

fho .string of loaded hor.se.s then struck forward at their 
fonner pace, while Nanty, Avith Sam Skelton, Avaited by the 
pAadside till the rear came up, Avhen Jephson and Fairford 
joined them ; and, to the great relief of the latter, they began 
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to proceed at an easier pace tban formerly, suffering the gang 
to precede them, till tiie clatter and clang attending their 
progress began to die n\vay in the distance. They had not 
proceeded a pistol-shot from the place where they parted, when 
a short turning brought them in front of an old mouldering 
gateway, whose hea\y pinnacles were decorated in the style 
of the 17th centurj', n*ith clums}' architectural ornaments, sev- 
eral of which had fallen down from decay, and lay scarred 
about, no further care having been taken than just to remove 
them out of the direct approach to the avenue. The great 
stone pillar-s, glimmering white in the moonlight, had some 
fanciful resemblance to supernatural apparitions ; and the air of 
neglect all around gave an uncomfortable idea of the habitation 
to those who passed, its avenue. 

‘ There used to be no gate here,' said Skelton, finding their 
way unexpectedly stopped. 

‘ But there is a gate now, and a porter too,’ said a rough 
voice from ^nthin. ‘ Who be you, and what do you want at 
this time of night?’ 

‘We want to come to speech of the ladies — of the Miss 
Arthurets,’ said Nanty ; ‘ and to ask lodging for a sick man.’ 

‘ There is no speech to be had of the Miss Arthurets at this 
time of night, and you may carry your sick man to the doctor,’ 
answered the fellow from ^^thin, gruffly ; ‘ for, as sure as there 
is savour in salt and scent in rosemary, you will get no entrance. 
Put your pipes up and be jogging on.’ 

‘ Why, Dick Gardener,’ said Skelton, ‘ be thou then turned 
porter ? ’ 

‘What, do you know who I am 1 ’ said the domestic, sharply. 

‘I know you by your bye-word,’ answered the other. 
‘What, have you forgot little Sam. Skelton and the brock in 
the barrel ? ’ 

‘ No, I have not forgotten you,’ answered the acquaintance 
of Sam Skelton ; ‘ but my orders are peremptory to let no one 
up the avenue this nighk and therefore ’ 

‘ But we are armed, and will not be kept back,’ said Nanly. 

‘ Harkye, fellow, were it not better for you to take a guinea 
and let us in than to have us break the door first and thy 
pate afterwards 1 for I won’t see my comrade die at your door 
be assured of that.’ 

‘Why, I dunna know,’ said the fellow; ‘but what cattle 
were those that rode by in such hurry?’ 

‘ Why, some of our folk from Bowness, Stonieeultrum, and 
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thereby/ answered Slvclton : ‘Jack Lowther, and old Jcphson, 
and broad Will Lamplugh, and such-like.’ 

‘Well/ said Dick Gardener, ‘as sure as there is savour in 
salt and scent in rosemary, I thought it had been the troopers 
from Carlisle and Wigton, and the sound brought my heart to 
my mouth.’ 

‘ Had thought thou wouldst have known the clatter of a ca.sk 
from the clash of a broadsword as well as o’er a quaffer in 
Cumberland,’ answered Skelton. _ 

‘ Come, brother, less of your jaw and more of your legs, if 
you please,’ said Nanty : ‘ every moment we stay is a moment 
lost. Go to the ladies, and tell them that Nanty Ewart, of the 
“Jumping Jenny,” has brought a young gentleman, charged 
with letters from Scotland to a certain gentleman of conse- 
quence in Cumberland ; that the soldiers are out, and the gen- 
tleman is very ill, and if he is not received at Fairladies, he 
must be left either to die at the gate or to be talcen, with all 
his papers about him, by the redcoats.’ 

Away ran Dick Gardener with this message ; and in a few 
minutes lights were seen to flit about, which convinced Fair- 
ford, who was now, in consequence of the halt, a little restored 
to self-possession, that thej'’ were traversing the front of a 
tolerably large mansion-house. 

I What if thy friend, Dick Gardener, comes not back again ? ’ 
said Jephson to Skelton. 

‘Why, then,’ said the person addressed, ‘I shall owe him 
just such a licking as thou, old Jephson, hadst from Dan 
Cooke, and will pay as duly and truly as he did.’ 

The old man was about to make an angry reply, when his 
doubts were silenced by the return of Dick Gardener, who 
announced that Miss Arthuret was coming herself as far as the 
gateway to speak with them. 

■ Nanty Ewart cursed, in a low tone, the suspicion of old 
maids and the churlish scruples of Catholics, toat made so 
many obstacles to helping a fellow-creature, and wished Miss 
Arthuret a hearty rheumatism or toothache as the reward of 
her excursion ; but the lady presently appeared, to cut short 
farther grumbling. She was attended by a waiting-maid with 
a lantern, by means of which she examined the party on the 
outside, as closely as the imperfect light and the spars of the 
newly-erected gate would permit. 

‘ I am sorry we have disturbed you so late. Madam Arthuret,’ 
said Nanty ; ‘ but the case is this ’ 
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‘Holy Virgin/ said slie, ‘•wliy do you speak so loudl Pra}', 
are you not the captain of the “ Sainte Genevieve ” 1 ’ 

‘ Why, ay, ma’am,’ answered Evrart, ‘ they call the hrig so 
at Dunkirk, sure enough : hut along shore here they call her 
the “Jumping Jennj’-.” ’ 

‘ You brought over the holy Father Buonaventure, did you 
notl’ 

‘ Ay — ay, madam, I have brought over enough of them black 
cattle,’ answered Nant 3 \ 

‘ Fie ! 'fie ! friend,’ said ]\Iis3 Arthuret ; ‘ it is a pity that the 
saints should commit these good men to a heretic’s care.’ 

‘"^y, no more they would, ma’am,’ answered Nanty, 
‘could they find a Papish lubber that knew the coast as I do. 
Then I am trust}’’ as steel to owners, and always look after 
cargo — live lumber, or dead flesh, or spirits, all is one to me ; 
and your Catholics have such d— d large hoods, with pardon, 
ma’am, that they can sometimes hide two faces under them. 
But here is a gentleman dying, with letters about him from 
the Laird of Summertrees to the Laird of the Lochs, as they 
call him, along Solway, and every minute he lies here is a nail 
in his coffin.’ 

‘St. Mary I what shall we dol’ said Miss Arthuret. ‘We 
must admit him, I think, at all risks. You, Richard Gardener, 
help one of these men to carry the gentleman up to the Place ; 
anci you, Selby, see him lodged at the end of the long galler}". 
You are a heretic, captain, but I think you are trusty, and 
I know you have been trusted; but if you are imposing on 
me ’ 

‘Not I, madam — never attempt to impose on ladies of 
your experience : my practice that way has been all among the 
young ones. Come, cheerly, Mr. Fairford — you will be taken 
good care of ; try to walk.’ 

Alan did so ;• and, refreshed by his halt, declared himself 
able to walk to the house with the sole assistance of the 
gardener. 

‘Why, that’s hearty.^ Thank thee, Dick, for lending him 
thine arm,’ and Nanty slipped into his hand the guinea he had 
promised. ‘ Farewell, then, Mr. Fairford, and farewell. Madam 
Arthuret, for I have been too long here.’ 

So saying, he and his two companions threw themselves on 
horseback, and went off at a gaUop. Yet, even above the 
clatter of their hoofe did the incorrigible Nanty halloo out 
the old ballad — 
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' A lovely lass to a friar came, 

To confession a-moming early ; — . 

In wliat, my dear, are you to blame, 

Come tell me most sincerely ? ” 

“Alas ! my fault I dare not name — 

But my lad lie loved me dearly.” ’ 

‘ Holy Virgin ! ’ exclaimed Miss Sera^hina, as the unhallowed 
sounds reached her ears; ‘what profane heathens be these 
men, and what frights and pinches we be put to among them ! 
The saints be good to us, what a night has this been ! the 
like never seen at Fairladies. Help me to make fast the gate, 
Eichard, and thou shalt come down again to wait on it, lest 
there come more unwelcome visitors. Not that you are un- 
welcome, young gentleman, for it is sufficient that you need 
such assistance as we can give you to make you welcome to 
Fairladies — only, another time would have done as well ; but, 
hem ! I daresay it is all for the best. The avenue is none of 
the smoothest, sir, look to your feet. Eichard Gardener should 
have had it mown and levelled, but he was obliged to go on a 
pilgrimage to St. Winifred’s Well, in Wales.’ Here Dick gave 
a short dry cough, which, as if he had found it betrayed some 
internal feeling a little at variance with what the lady said, he 
converted into a muttered ^ Sancta Winifreda, ora •pro nohis.’ 
Miss Arthuret, meantime, proceeded — ‘ We never interfere 
■with our servants’ vows or penances, Master Fairford — I Imow 
a very -worthy father of your name, perhaps a relation — I say, 
we never interfere -with our servants’ vows. Our Lady forbid 
they should not know some difference between our service and 
a heretic’s. ^ Take care, sir, you ■will fall if you have not a care. 
Alas ! by night and day there are many stumbling-bloclcs in 
our paths ! ’ i . . 

With more talk to the same purpose, all of which tended to 
show a charitable and somewhat silly woman, -with a strong 
inclination to her superstitious devotion, Miss Arthuret enter- 
tained her new guest, as, stumbling at every obstacle which the 
devotion of his guide, Eichard, had left in the path, he at last, 
by ascending some stone steps decorated on the side with griffins, 
or some such heraldic anomalies, attained a terrace extending 
in front of the Place of Fairladies — an old-fashioned gentleman’s 
house of some consequence, with its range, of notched gable- 
ends and narrow windows, relieved by here and there an old 
turret about the size of a pepper-box. The door was locked 
during the brief absence of the mistress ; a dim light glimmered 
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tlirongh the sashed door of the hall, which opened beneath a 
huge stone porch, loaded with jessamine and other creepers. 
All the windows were dark as pitch. 

Miss Arthuret tapped at the door. ‘ Sister — sister Angelica ! ’ 

‘ Who is there 1 ’ was answered from within ; ‘ is it you, sister 
Seraphina 1 ’ 

‘ Yes — 5 ’es, undo the door. Do you not know my voice ? ' 

‘ No doubt, sister,’ said Angelica, undoing bolt and bar ; ‘but • 
you Imow our charge, and the enemy is watchful to surprise us : 
incedit sicut Ico vorans, saith the breviary. Whom have you 
brought here 1 Oh, sister, what have 5 mu done 1 ’ 

‘ It is a young man,’ said Seraphina, hastening to interrupt 
her sister’s remonstrance, ‘ a relation, I believe, of our worthy 
Father Fairford, left at the gate b}' the captain of that blessed 
vessel the " Sainte Genevieve ” — almost dead, and charged 
with despatches to ’ 

She lowered her voice as she mumbled over the last words. 

‘ Nay, then, there is no help,’ said Angelica; ‘but it is 
unlucky.’ 

During this dialogue between the vestals of Fairladies, Dick 
Gardener deposited his burden in a chair, ■vAere the young[er] 
lady, a^r a moment of hesitation, expressing a becoming re- 
luctance to touch the hand of a stranger, put her finger and 
thumb upon Fairford’s wrist and counted his pulse. 

‘ There is fever here, sister,’ she said ; ‘ Richard must call 
Ambrose, aud we must send some of the febrifuge.’ 

Ambrose arrived presently, a plausible and respectable- 
looking old servant, bred in the family, and who had risen 
from rank to rank in the Arthuret service, till he was become 
half-physician, half-almoner, half-butler, and entire governor; 
that is, when the father confessor, who frequently eased him 
of the toils of government, chanced to be abroad. Under the 
direction, and with the assistance, of this venerable personage, 
the unlucky Alan Fairford was conveyed to a decent apartment 
at the end of a long gallery, and, to his inexpressible relief, 
consigned to a comfortable bed. He did not attempt to resist 
the prescription of Mr, Ambrose, who not only presented him 
with the proposed draught, but proceeded so far as to take a 
considerable quantity of blood from him, by which last opera- 
tion he probably did his patient much service. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Narrative of Alan Fairfoi'd, Continued 

O N the next morning, when Fairford awoke, after no very 
refreshing slumbers, in which were mingled many wild 
dreams of his father, and of Darsie Latimer, of the 
damsel in the green mantle, and the vestals of Fairladies, of 
drinking small beer vdth Nanty Ewart, and being immersed in 
the Solway mth the ‘Jumping Jenny,’ he found himself in no 
condition to dispute the order of Mr. Ambrose, that he should 
keep his bed, from which, indeed, he could not have raised him- 
self without assistance. He became sensible that his anxiety, 
and his constant efforts for some days past, had been too much 
for his health, and that, whatever might be his impatience, he 
could not proceed in his undertaking until his strength was 
re-established. 

In the meanwhile, no better quarters could have been found 
for an invalid. The attendants spoke under their breath, and 
move^only on tiptoe ; nothing was done unless oi'donnance 
du me^cin: Esculapius reigned paramount in the premises 
at Fairladies. Once a-day the ladies came in great state to 
■vrait upon him and inquire after his health, and it was then 
that Alan s natural civility, and the thankfulness which he ex- 
pressed for their timely and charitable assistance, raised him 
considerably in their esteem. He was on the third day re- 
moved to a better apartment than that in which he had been 
at first accommodated. When he was permitted to drink a 
glass of wine, it was of the first quality — one of those curious 
oM-fashioned cobwebbed bottles being produced on the occasion 
winch are only to be found in the crypts of old country seats, 
where they may have lurked undisturbed for more than half a 
century. 

But, however delightful a residence for an invalid, Fairladies, 
as its present inmate became soon aware, was not so agreeable 
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to a convalescent. When he dragged himself to the vrindow 
so soon as he could crawl from bed, behold it was closely 
grated, and commanded no view except of a little paved court. 
This was nothing remarkable, most old Border' houses having 
their windows so secured; but then Fairford observed that 
whoever entered or left the room always locked the door with 
great care and circumspection ; and some proposals which he 
made to take a walk in the gallery, or even in the garden, were 
so coldly received, both by the ladies and their prime minister, 
]\![r. Ambrose, that he saw plainly such an extension of his 
privileges as a guest would not be permitted. 

Anxious to ascertain whether this excessive hospitality would 
permit hiTn his proper privilege of free agency, he announced 
to this important functionary, with grateful thanks for the 
care with which he had been attended, his purpose to leave 
Fairladies next morning, requesting onl3’-,.as a continuance of 
the favours with which he had been loaded, the loan of a hors^ 
to the next town ; and, assuring Mr. Ambrose that his grati- 
tude would not be limited by such a trifle,^ he shpped three 
guineas into his hand, by way of seconding his proposal. The 
fingers of that worthy domestic closed as naturally upon the 
TionoraHv/m as if a degree in the learned faculty had given him 
a right to clutch it, but his answer concerning Alan’s proposed 
departure was at first evasive, and when he was pushed it 
amounted to a peremptory assurance that he could not be per- 
mitted to depart to-morrow; it was as much as his life was 
worth, and his ladies would not authorise it. 

‘ I know best what my own life is worth,’ said Alan ; ‘ and 
I do not value it in comparison to the business which requires 
my instant attention.’ 

Receiving still no satisfactory answer from Mr. Ambrose, 
Fairford thought it best to state his resolution to the ladies 
themselves, in the most measured, respectful, and grateful 
terms, but stUl such as expressed a firm determination to de- 
part on the morrow, or next day at farthest. After some 
attempts to induce him to stay, on the alleged score of health, 
which were so caressed that he was convinced they were only 
used to delay his departure, Fairford plainly told them that he 
was entrusted with despatches of consequence to the gentleman 
known by the name of Herries, Redgauntlet, and the Laird of 
the Lochs ; and that it was matter of life and death to deliver 
them early. 

‘ I daresaj^, sister Angelica,’ said the elder Miss Arthuret, 
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‘ tliat the gentleman is honest ; and if he is really a relation of 
Father Fauford, we can run no risk' 

‘Jesu Maria!’ exclaimed the younger. ‘Oh fie, sister 
Seraphina 1 Fie — fie ! Vade retro — get thee behind me 1 ' 
‘Well — well; but sister — sister Angelica — let me speak 
with you in the gallery.’ 

So out the ladies rustled in their silks and tissues, and it 
was a good half-hour ere they rustled in again, with importance 
and awe on their countenances. 

‘ To tell you the truth, Mr. Fairford, the cause of our desire 
to delay you is, there is a religious gentleman in this house at 
present ’ 

‘ K most excellent person indeed,’ said the sister Angelica- 
‘An anointed of his Master!’ echoed Seraphina; ‘and we 
should be glad that, for conscience’ sake, you would hold some 
discourse with him before your departure.’ 

‘ Oho ! ’ thought Fairford, ‘ the murder is out : here is a de- 
sign of conversion! I must not aflfront the good old ladies, 
hut I shall soon send off the priest, I think.’ He then answered 
aloud, ‘ That he should be happy to converse with any firiend of 
theirs ; that in religious matters he had the greatest respect 
for every modification of Christianity, though, he must say, his 
belief was made up to that in which he had been educated ; 
nevertheless, if his seeing the religious person they recom- 
mended could in the least show his respect ’ 

‘ It is not quite that,’ said sister Seraphina, ‘ although I am 
sure the day is too short to hear him — Father Buonaventure, I 

mean — speak upon the concerns of our souls ; but ’ 

‘ Come — come, sister Seraphina,’ said the younger, ‘ it is 
needless to talk so much about it. His — his Eminence — I 
mean, Father Buonaventure — will himself explain what he 
wants this gentleman to know.’ 

‘His Eminence,’ said Fairford, surprised- ‘Is this gentle- 
man so_ high in the Catholic Church 1 The title is given only 
to cardinals, I think’ 

‘He is not a cardinal as yet,’ answered Seraphina; ‘but I 
assure you, Mr. Fairford, he is as high in rank as he is eminently 

endowed with good gifts, and ’ 

‘Come away,’ said sister Angelica. ‘Holy Virgin, how you 
do talk ! What has Mr. Fairford to do with Father Buonaven- 
ture’s rank? Only, sir, you will remember that the father has 
been always accustomed to be treated with the most profound 
deference; indeed ' 
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‘Come avray, sister,’ said sister Seraphina, in lier turn. 
‘Who tallcs no\s', I pray yon 1 Mr. Fairford -vnli Imovr ho\v to 
comport himself.’ 

‘And we had best both leave the room,’ said the younger 
lady, ‘ for here his Eminence comes.’ 

She lowered her voice to a whisper as she pronounced the 
last words; and as Fairford was about to reply by assuring 
her that any Mend of hers should be treated by him with all 
the ceremony he could expect, she imposed silence on him by 
holding up her finger. 

A solemn and stately step was now heard in the gaUery.; it 
might have proclaimed the approach not merely of a bishop or 
cardinal, but of the Sovereign Pontiff himself. Nor could the 
sound have been more respectfully listened to by the two 
ladies had it announced that the Head of the Church was 
approaching in person. The}' drew themselves, like sentinels 
on duly, one on each side of the door by which the long 
gallery communicated with Fairford’s apartment, and stood 
there immovable, and with countenances expressive of the 
detest reverence. 

The approach of Father Buonaventure was so slow, that 
Fairford had time to notice all this, and to marvel in his mind 
what wily and ambitious priest could have contrived to subject 
his worthy but simple-mmded hostesses to such superstitious 
trammels. Father Buonaventure’s entrance and appearance in 
some degree accounted for the whole. 

He was a man of middle life, about forty or upwards ; but 
either care, or fatigue, or indulgence had brought on the 
appearance of premature old age, and given to his fine features 
a cast of seriousness or even sadness. A noble countenance, 
however, stiH remained ; and though his complexion was altered, 
and wrinMes stamped upon his brow in many a melancholy 
fold, stiU the lofty forehead, the full and well-opened eye, and 
the weU-formed nose showed how handsome in better days he 
must have been. He was tail, but lost the advantage of his 
height by stooping ; and the cane which he wore always in his 
hand, and occasionally used, as well as his slow though majestic 
gait, seemed to intimate that his form and limbs felt already 
some touch of infirmity. The colour of his hair could not be 
discovered, as, according to the fashion, he wore a periwig. ' He 
was handsomely, though gravely, dressed in a secular habit, and 
had a cockade in his hat — circumstances which did not surprise 
Fairford, who knew that a military disguise was very often 
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assumed by the seminary priests, whose visits to England, or 
residence there, subjected them to legal penalties. 

As this stately person entered the apartment, the two ladies 
fiicing inward, lilve soldiers on their post when about to salute 
a superior officer, dropped on either hand of the father a 
courtesy so profound, that the hoop petticoats which performed 
the feat seemed to sink down to the very floor, nay, through it, 
as if a trap-door had opened for the descent of the dames who 
performed this act of reverence. 

The father seemed accustomed to such homage, profound as 
it was ; he turned his person a little way first towards one 
sister, and then towards the other, Avhile, with a gracious 
inclination of his person, which certainly did not amount to a 
bow, he acknowledged their courtesy. But he passed foi^ard 
without addressing them, and seemed by doing so to intimate 
that their presence in the apartment was unnecessary. 

They accordingly glided out of the room, retreating back- 
wards, with hands clasped and eyes cast upwards, as if implor- 
ing blessings on the religious man whom they venerated so 
highly. The door of the apartment was shut after them, but 
not before Fairford had perceived that there were one or two 
men in the gallery, and that; contrary to what he had before 
observed, the door, though shut, was not locked on the outside. 

‘ Can the good souls apprehend danger from me to this god 
of their idolatry 1 ’ thought Fairford. But he had no time to 
make ffirther observations, for the stranger had already reached 
the middle of the apartment. 

Fairford rose to 'receive him respectfully, but as he fixed his 
eyes on the visitor, he thought that the father avoided his looks. 
His reasons for remaining incognito were cogent enough to 
^count for this, and Fairford hastened to relieve hirrij by look- 
ing downwards in his turn ; but when again he raised his face, 
Ite forad the hroad light eye of the stranger so fixed on him, 
that he was almost put out of countenance by the steadiness of 

time they remained standing, 
your seat, sir,’ said the father : ‘you have been an 

invalid. 

He spoke with the tone of one who desires an inferior to be 
se^djn his presence, and his voice was full and melodious. 

hauford, somewhat surprised to find himself overawed by 
the aim of superiority, which could he only properly exercised 
towards one oyer whom religion gave the speaker influence, sat 
down at. his bidding, as if moved by springs, and was at a loss 
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Bow to assert tBe footing of equality on wliicli he felt that they 
ought to stand. The stranger kept the advantage which he 
had obtained. 

‘Your name, sir, I am informed, is Fairford 1 ’ said the 
father. 

Alan answered by a bow. 

‘ Called to the Scottish bar,’ continued his visitor. ‘ There 
is, I believe, in the West, a family of birth and rank called 
Fairford of Fairford.’ 

Alan thought this a strange observation from a foreign eccle- 
siastic, as his name intimated Father Buonaventure to be ; but 
only answered, he believed there was such a family. 

‘Do you count kindred with them, Mr. Fairford?’ continued 
the inquirer. 

‘ 1 have not the honour to lay such a claim,’ said Fairford. 

* My hither’s industry has raised his family from a low and 
obscure situation : I have no hereditarj^ claim to distinction of 
any kind. May I ask the cause of these inquiries ? ’ 

‘You will learn it presently,’ said Father Buonaventure, 
who had given a dry and dissatisfied ‘ hem ’ at the young man’s 
acknowledging a plebeian descent. He then motioned to* him 
to be silent, and proceeded with his queries. 

‘Although not of condition, you are, doubtless, by senti- 
ments and education, a man of honour and a gentleman ? ’ 

‘I hope so, sir,’ said Alan, colouring with displeasure. ‘I 
have not been accustomed to have it questioned.’ 

‘Patience, young man,’ said the unperturbed querist: ‘we 
are on serious business, and no idle etiquette must prevent its 
being discussed seriously. You are probably aware that you 
speak to a person proscribed by the severe and unjust laws of 
the present government ? ’ 

‘I am aware of the statute 1700, chapter 3,’ said Alan, 

‘ banishing from the realm priests and trafficking Papists, and 
punishing by death, on summary conviction, any such person 
who being so banished may return. The English law, I beheve, 
is equally severe. But I have no means of knowing you, sir, 
to be one. of those persons; and I think your prudence may 
recommend to you to keep your own counsel.’ 

‘It is sufficient, sir; and I have no apprehensions of disa- 
. greeable consequences from your having seen me in this house,’ 
said the priest. 

‘ Assuredly no,’ said Alan. * I consider myself as indebted 
for my life to the mistresses of Fairladies ; and it would' be a 
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vile requital on my part to pr;]^ into or make knovTi what I may 
have seen or heard under this hospitable roof. If I were to 
meet the Pretender himself in such a situation, he should, even 
at the risk of a little stretch to my loyalty, be free from any 
danger from my indiscretion.’ 

‘ l%e Pretender ! ’ said the priest, mth some angry emphasis j 
but immediately softened his tone and added, ‘ No doubt, how- 
ever, that person is a pretender; and some people think his 
pretensions are not iU founded. But before _ running into 
politics, give me leave to say, that I am surprised to find a 
gentleman of your opinions in habits of intimacy ivith _Mr. 
Maxwell of Summertrees and Mr, Redgauntlet, and the medium 
of conducting the intercourse betwixt them,’ 

‘ Pardon me, sir,’ replied Alan Fairford ; ‘ I do not asjiire to 
the honour of being reputed their confidant or go-between. My 
concern with those gentlemen is limited to one matter of busi- 
ness, dearly interesting to me, because it concerns the safety — 
perhaps the life — of my dearest friend.’ ^ 

‘Would you have any objections to entrust me vith the 
cause of your journey ? ’ said Father Buonaventure. ^ ‘ My ad- 
vice may be of service to you, and my influence with one or 
both these gentlemen is considerable.’ 

Fairford hesitated a moment, and hastily revolving all cir- 
cumstances, concluded that he might perhaps receive some 
advantage from propitiating this personage ; while, on the other 
hand,_ he endangered nothing by communicating to him the 
occasion of his journey. He, therefore, after stating shortly 
that he hoped Mr. Buonaventure would render him the same 
confidence which he required on his part, gave a short account 
of Darsie Latimer — of the mystery vkich hung over his family, 
and of the disaster which had befallen him, finally, of his own 
resolution to seek for his friend, and to deliver him, at the peril 
of his own life. 

The Catholic priest, whose manner it seemed to be to avoid 
all conversation which did not arise from his own express mo- 
tion, made no remarks upon what he had heard, but only asked 
one or two abrupt questions, where Alan’s narrative appeared 
less clear to him ; then rising from his seat, he took two turns 
through the apartment, muttering between his teeth, with 
emphasis, the word ‘ Madman ! ’ But apparently he was in 
the habit of keeping all violent emotions under restraint ; 
for he presently addressed Fairford with the most perfect 
indifference. 
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‘ If/ said he, ‘ yon thought you could do so without breach 
of confidence, I wish you would have the goodness to show me 
the letter of Mr. Maxwell of Summertrees. I desire to look 
particularly at the address.’ 

Seeing no cause to decline this extension of his confidence, 
Alan, without hesitation, put the letter into his hand. Having 
turned it round as old TrumhuU. and Nanty Ewart had formerly 
done, and, like them, having examined the address with much 
minuteness, he asked whether he had observed these words, 
pointing to a pencil- writing upon the under side of the letter. 
Fairford answered in the negative, and, looking at the letter, 
read with surprise, ‘ Gam ne literal Belleroplwntis adferres ’ — a 
caution whicn coincided so exactly with the provost’s admoni- 
tion, that he would do well to inspect the letter of which he 
was bearer, that he was about to spring up and attempt an 
escsroe, he knew not wherefore or from whom. 

‘ Sit still, young man,’ said the father, with the same tone 
of authority which reigned in his whole manner, although 
mingled with stately courtesy. ‘ You are in no danger ; my 
character shall be a pledge for your safety. By whom do you 
suppose these words have been written 1 ’ 

Fairford could have answered, ‘By Nanty Ewart,’ for he 
remembered seeing that person scribble something with a 
pencil, although he was not well enough to observe with 
accuracy where or upon what. But not knowing what sus- 
picions, or what worse consequences, the seaman’s interest in 
his affairs might draw upon fiim, he judged it best to answer 
that he knew not the hand. 

Father Buonaventure was again silent for a moment or two, 
which he employed in surveying the letter with the strictest 
attention ; then stepped to the window, as if to examine the 
address and writing of the envelope with the assistance of a 
stronger light, and Alan Fairford beheld him, with no less 
amazement than high displeasure, coolly and deliberately break 
the seal, open the letter, and peruse the contents. 

‘ Stop, sir — hold ! ’ he exclaimed, so soon as his astonishment 
permitted him to express his resentment in words ; ‘ by what 
right do you dare ’ 

‘Peace, young gentleman,’ said the father, repelling him 
with a wave of Ms hand ; ‘be^ assured I do not act without 
warrant ; nothing can pass betwixt Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Red- 
gauntlet that I am not fully entitled to know.’ 

‘It may be so,’ said Alan, extremely angry; ^but though 
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you may be these gentlemen’s father confessor, you are not 
mine ; and in hrealdng the seal of a letter entrusted to my care, 
you have done me ’ 

‘No injury, 1 assure you,’ answered the unperturbed priest; 
‘ on the contrary, it may be a service.’ 

‘ I desire no advantage at such a rate, or to be obtained in 
such a manner,’ answered Fairford; ‘restore me the letter 
instantly, or ’ 

‘As you regard your own safety,’ said the priest, ‘forbear 
all injurious expressions and all menacing gestures. I am not 
one who can be threatened or insulted vith impunity ; and 
there are enough within hearing to chastise any injury or 
affront offered to me, in case I may think it unbecoming to pro- 
tect or avenge myself with my own hand.’ 

In saying this, the father assumed an air of such fearless- 
ness and calm authority, that the young lawyer, surprised and 
overawed, forbore, as he had intended, to snatch the letter from 
his hand, and^ confined himself to bitter complaints of the im- 
propriety of his conduct, and of the light in which he himself 
must be placed to Redgauntlet, should he present him a letter 
with a broken seal. 

‘ That,’ said Father Buonaventure, ‘ shall be fully cared for. 
I will myself write to Redgauntlet, and inclose Maxwell’s let- 
ter, provided always you continue to desire to deliver it, after 
perusing the contents.’ 

He then restored the letter to Fairford, and, observing that 
he hesitated to peruse it, said emphatically, ‘Read it, for it' 
concerns you.’ 

This recommendation, joined to what Provost Crosbie had 
formerly recommended, and to the warning w'hich he doubted 
not that Nanty intended to convey by his classical allusion, 
(iecided Fairford’s resolution. ‘If these correspondents,’ he 
thought, ‘are conspiring against my person,: I have a right to 
counterplot them ; self-preservation, as well as my fnend’s 
satety, require that I should not be too scrupulous.’ 

bo thmking, he read the letter, which was in the following 
words : — , . ■ ; , 

: ‘ Bear Rugged AND Dangerous — ; 

I never, cease meriting your old niclaiame? 

ou nave ^ringed your dottrel, I find, and what is the conse- 
. y* there will be hue and, cry after you presently, 

iue bearer IS a pert young lawyer, who, has brought a formal 
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coinplainl against yon, whicli, hickily, lie has X)referrcd in a 
friendly court. Yet, favourable as the judge was dispo.sed to 
be, it was with the utinost diOicuIty that cousin Jenny and I 
could keep him to his tackle. He begins to be timid, sus- 
picious, and intractable, and I fear .Tennj'^ will soon bend her 
brows on him in vain. I know not what to advise. The lad 
who wirrie.s thi.s is a good lad, active for lii.s friend; and I 
have jiledged my honour he shall have no ncrsonal ill-usage. 
Pledged my honour, remark the.se words, and remember I can 
be rugged and dangerous a.s well as my neighbours. But I 
have not ensured him against a short, captivity, and as he is 
a stirring, active fellow, I see no remedy bnt keeping him ont 

of the vvay till this business of the good Father B is safely 

blown over, which God send it were! Alwaj's thine, even 
should I be once more Cr.vig-in-Peril.’ 

‘ What tbinlv you, young man, of the danger you have been 
about to encounter so willingdj' 1 ' 

‘ As strangely,’ replied Alan Fairford, ‘ as of the extraordi- 
nary means which you have been at present pleased to use for 
the discovery of ^^Ir. Maxwell’s purpose.’ 

‘ 'I^ouble not yourself to account for my conduct,’ said the 
father ; ‘ I have a warrant for what I do, aud fear no responsi- 
bility. But tell me what is 3- our present purpose.’ 

‘I should not perhaps name it to you, whose own safety 
ina}^ be implicated’ 

‘ I understand you,’ answered the father : ‘you w'ould appeal 
to the existing government 1 That can at no rate be permitted ; 
we will rather detain you at Fairladies by compulsion.’ 

‘You will probably,’ said Fairford, ‘first weigh the risk of 
such a proceeding in a free country.’ 

‘I have incurred more formidable hazard,’ said the priest, 
smiling ; ‘ 3^et I am willing to find a milder expedient. Come — 
let us bring the matter to a compromise.’ And he assumed a 
conciliating graciousness of manner which steuck Fairford as 
being rather too condescending for the occasion. ‘ I presume 
you will he satisfied to remain here in seclusion for a day or 
two longer, provided I pass my solemn word to you that you 
shall meet with the person whom you seek after — meet with 
him in perfect safety, and, I trust, in good health, and be after- 
wards both at liberty to return to Scotland, or dispose of your- 
selves as each of you may he minded 1 ’ 

‘I respect the ‘verhum sacerdotis as much as can reasonably 
VOL. xviii — 21 
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be expected from a Protestant,’ answered Fairford ; ‘but, me- 
thinks, you can scarce expect me to repose so much confidence 
in the w'ord of an unlmowri ji^^son as is implied in the 
guarantee v/hich you offer me.’ 

‘ I am not accustomed, sir,’ said the father, in a very haughty 
tone, ‘to have my word disputed. But,’ he added, w'hile the 
angry hue passed from his cheek, after a moment’s reflection, 
‘you know me not, and Ought to be excused. I will repose 
more confidence in your honour than you seem willing to rest 
upon mine j and since we are so situated that one must relj’’ 
upon the other’s faith, I wall cause you to be set presently at 
liberty'’, and furnished with the means of delivering your letter 
as addressed, provided that now, knowing the contents, you 
think it safe for yourself to execute the commission.’ 

Alan Fairford paused. ‘I cannot see,’ he at length replied, 
‘how I can jiroceed with respect to the accomplishment of my 
sole purpose, which is the liberation of my iriend, without ap- 
pealing to the law, and obtaining the assistance of a magistrate. 
If I present this singular letter of Mr. Maxwell, Avith the 
contents of which I have become so unexpectedly acquainted, 
I shall only share his captiidty.’ 

‘And if you apply to a magistrate, young man, you will 
bring ruin on these hospitable ladies, to whom, in all human 
probability, you owe your life. You cannot obtain a warrant 
for your purpose without giving a clear detail of all the late 
scenes through which you have passed. A mamstrate would 
oblige you to give a complete account of yourseff, before arm- 
ing you with his authority against a third party ; and in giving 
such an account the safety of these ladies will necessary be 
compromised. A hundred spies have had, and still have, their 
eyes upon this mansion ; but God wiU protect His own.’ He 
crossed himself devoutly, and then proceeded. ‘ You can take 
an hour te think of your best plan, and I will pledge myself to 
forward it thus far, provided it be not asking you to rely more 
on my word than your prudence can warrant. You shall go to 
Bedgauntlet — I name him plainly, to show my confidence in 
you — and you shall deliver him this letter of Air. Maxwell’s, with 
one firom me, in which I will enjoin him to set your friend at 
liberty, or at least to make no attempts upon your own person, 
either by detention or otherwise. If you can trust me thus 
far,’ he said, with a proud emphasis on the words, ‘ I will on 
®y you depart from this place with the most perfect 

confidencB tliat you 'will not return armed Avitli powers “to drag 
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its inmates to destruction. You are young and inexperienced, 
bred to a profession also which sharpens suspicion, and gives 
false views of human nature. I have seen much of the world, 
and have known better than most men how far mutual confi- 
dence is requisite in managing afiairs of consequence.’ 

He spoke with an air of superiority, even of authority, by 
which Fairford, notwithstanding his own internal struggles, was 
silenced and overawed so much that it was not till the father 
had turned to leave the apartment that he found words to ask 
him, what the consequences would be should he decline to 
depart on the terms proposed. 

‘You must then, for the safet}’’ of all parties, remain for 
some days an inhabitant of Fairladies, where we have the 
means of detaining you, which ^self-preservation will in that 
case compel us to make use of. Your captivity will be short ; 
for matters cannot long remain as they are. The cloud must 
soon rise, or it must simr upon us for ever. Benedicite I ’ 

With these words he left the apartment. 

Fairford, upon his departure, felt himself much at a loss 
what course to pursue. His line of education, as well .as his 
father’s tenets in matters of church and state, had taught him 
a holy horror for Papists, and a devout belief in whatever had 
been said of the punic faith of Jesuits, and of the expedients 
of mental reservation by which the Catholic priests in general 
were supposed to evade keeping faith pth heretics. Yet there 
was something of majesty, depressed indeed, and overclouded, 
but still grand and imposing, in the manner and words of 
Father Buonaventure, which it wap difficult to reconcile with 
those preconceived opinions which imputed subtlety and fi:aud 
to his sect and order. Above all, Alan was aware that, if he 
accepted not his freedom upon the terms offered him, he was 
Hkely to be detained by force ; so that, in every point of view, 

' he was a gainer by adopting them. _ 

A quahn, indeed, came across him, when he considered, as a ; 
. lawyer, that this father was probably, in the eye of law, a 
traitor, and that there was an ugly crime on the statute book, 
called misprision of treason. On tbe other hand, whatever he 
might think or suspect, he could not take upon him to say that 
the man was a priest, whom he had never seen in the dress of 
his order, or in the act of celebrating massj so that he felt 
himself at liberty to doubt of that respecting which he pos- 
sessed no legal proof He therefore arrived at the conclusion 
that he would do well to accept his liberty, and , proceed to 
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Eedgauntlet under tbe guarantee of Father Buonaventure, 
which he scarce doubted would he sufficient to save him from 
personal inconvenience. Should he once obtain speech of that 
gentleman, he felt the same confidence as formerly that lie 
might be able to convince him of the rashness of his conduct, 
should he not consent to liberate Darsie Latimer. At all events, 
he shoidd learn where his friend was, and how' circumstanced. 

Having thus made uj) his mind, Alan xvaited anxiously for 
the expiration of the hour which had been allowed him for de- 
liberation. He was not kept on the tenter-hooks of impatience 
an instant longer than the apjiointed moment arrived, for, even 
as the clock struck, Ambrose appeared at the door of the galler}'^, 
and made a sign that Alan should follow him. He did so, and 
after passing through some of .thedntricate avenues common in 
old houses, was ushered into a small apartment, commodiously 
fitted up, in which he found Father Buonaventure reclining on 
a couch, in the attitude of a man exhausted by fatigue or in- 
disposition. _ On a small table beside him, a silver embossed 
salver^ sustained^ a Catholic book of prayer, a small flask of 
medicine, a cordial, and a little tea-cup of old china. Ambrose 
enter the room ; he only bowed profoundly, and closed 
the door with the least possible noise so soon as Fairford had 
entered. 

‘Sit down, young man,' said the father, •with the same air 
OT condescension which had before surprised, and rather offended, 
rairford. _ ‘You have been ill, and I loiow too well by my own 
case that indisposition requires indulgence. Have you,' he con- 

"tinued, so soon as he saw him seated, ‘ resolved •to remain or to 
depart ? 

To depart, said Alan, ‘ under the agreement that you "will 
guarantee my safety -with the extraordinary person who has 
^nducted himself m such a lawless manner •towards my fiiend, 
Darsie Latimer. 

t-p judge hastily, young man,’ replied the father, 

itedgauntlet has the claims of a guardian over his ward in re- 
spect to the young gentleman, and a right to dicta'te his place 
.0 residence, although he may have been injudicious in selecting 
the means by which he thinks to enforce his authority.’ 

. as an attainted person abrogates such righ^ts,’ 

.said Fairford, hastily. ^ ® 

Surely, replied the priest, smiling at the young lawyer’s 
r^diness, m the eye of those who acloiowledge the justice of 

e attainder ; but that do not I. However, sir,* here is the 
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guarantee; look at its contents, and do not again carry the 
letters of Uriah/ 

Fairford read these words : — 

‘Good Friend — We send you hither a young man desirous 
to know the situation of your ward since he_ came under your 
paternal authority, and hdpeful of dealing with you for having 
your relative put at large. This we recommend to your pru- 
dence, highly disapproving, at the same time, of any force or 
coercion, when suca can be avoided, and wishing, therefore, that 
the bearer’s negotiation may be successful. At all rates, how- 
ever, the hearer hath our pledged word for his safety and free- 
dom, which, therefore, you are to see strictly observed, as yoa 
value our honour and your oira. We farther wish to converse 
wfth you, with as small loss of rime as may be, having matters 
of tlue utmost confidence to impart. For this purpose we desire 
you /to repair hither with all haste, and thereupon we bid you 

heandily farewell. P. B/ 

/ 

. '‘You will understand, sir,’ said the father, when he saw 
that iVlan had perused his letter, ‘ thatj by accepting charge of 
this missive, you bind yourself to try the effect of it before 
having recourse to any legal means, as 3 "ou term them, for your 
friend’s release.’ 

‘ There are a few ciphers added to this letter,’ said Fairford, 
when he had perused the paper attentively ; ‘ may I inquire 
what their import is 7 ’ _ 

. ‘ They respect my own affairs,’ answered the father, briefly ; 

‘ and have no concern whatever with yours.’ 

‘It seems to me, however,’ replied Alan, ‘natural to sup- 
pose ’ 

‘ Nothing must be supposed incompatible with my honour,’ 
replied the priest, interrupting him ; ‘ when such as 1 am 
confer favours, we expect that they shall be accepted with 
gratitude or declined with thankful respect, not questioned or 
discussed.’ 

‘I will accept your letter, then,’ said Fairford, after a 
minute’s consideration, ‘and the thanks you expect shall be 
most liberally paid if the result answer what you teach, me to 
expect.’ 

‘ God only commands the issue,’ said Father Buonaventure. ' 
‘Man uses means. You understand that, by accepting this 
commission, you engage yourself in honour to try the effect of 
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ray letter upon Mr. Redgauntlet before you have rccourso to 
informations or legal warrants?’ 

‘ I hold myself bound, as a man of good faith and honour, to 
do so,’ said Fairford, 

‘ Well, I trust you,’ said tlie father. ‘ I will now tell you 
that an express, despatched by me^ last night, has, I hope, 
brought Redgauntlet to a spot many miles nearer this place, 
where he will not find it safe to attempt any violence on your 
friend, should he be rash enougli to follow the advice of Mr. 
Maxwell of Summertrees rather than my commands. We now 
understand each other.’ 

He extended his hand towards Alan, who was about to 
pledge his faith in the usual form by grasping it with his own, 
when the fiither drew back hastily. Ere Alan had time to 
comment upon this repulse, » small side-door, covered with 
tapestry, was opened ; the hangings were drawn aside, and a 
lady, as if by sudden apparition, glided into the apartment. 
It was neither of the Miss Arthurets, but a woman in the prime 
of life, and in the full-blown expansion of female beaut}’’, tall, 
fair, and commanding in her aspect. Her locks, of paly gold, 
were taught to fall over -a brow which, with the stately glance 
of the large, open, blue eyes, might have become Juno herself; 
her neck and bosom were admirably formed, and of a dazzling 
whiteness. She was rather inclined to embonpoint, but not 
more than became her age, of apparently thirty years. Her 
step was that of a queen, but it was of Queen Vashti, not Queen 
Esther — the bold and commanding, not the retiring, beauty. 

Fathp Buonaventure raised himself on the couch, angrily, 
as^ if displeased by this intrusion. ‘ How now, madam,’ he 
said, with some sternness — ‘ why have we the honour of your 
company ? ’ 

‘ Because it is my pleasure,’ answered the lady, composedly. 

‘Your pleasure, madam ! ’ he repeated, in the same angry 
tone. 

‘ My pleasure, sir,’ she continued, ‘ which always keeps exact 
pace -with my duty. I had heard you were unwell; let me 
hope it is only business Avhich produces 'this seclusion.’ 

‘I am well,’ he replied — ‘perfectly weU, and I thank you 
for your care ; but we are not alone, and this young man ’ 

‘ That young man ! ’ she said, bending her large and serious 
eye on Alan Fairford, as if she had been for the first time 
aware 'of his presence — ‘ may I ask who he is ? ’ 

‘ Another time, madam. You shall learn his history after 
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he is gone. His presence renders it impossible for me to explain 
farther.’ 

‘ After he is gone may be too late/ said the lady ; * and -what 
is his presence to me when your safety is at stake ? He is the 
heretic lavrj'er whom those silly fools, the Arthurets, admitted 
into this house at a time when they should have let their own 
father knock at the door in vain, though the night had been a 
wild one. You will not surely dismiss him ? ’ 

‘ Your own impatience can alone make that step perilous,’ 
said the father. ‘ I have resolved to take it ; do not let your 
indiscreet zeal, however excellent its motive, add any unneces- 
sary risk to the transaction.’ 

‘Even so ? ’ said the lady, in a tone of reproach, yet mingled 
with respect and apprehension. ‘And thus you will stiU go 
forward, like a stag upon the hufiter’s snares, with undoubting 
confidence, after aU that has happened 1 ’ 

‘Peace, madam,’ said Father Buonaventure, rising up ‘be 
silent, or quit the apartment; my designs do not admit of 
female criticism.’ 

To this peremptory command the lady seemed about to 
make a sharp reply ; but she checked herself, and pressing her 
lips strongly together, as if to secure the words from bursting 
from them which were alreadj’- formed upon her tongue, she 
made a deep reverence, partly as it seemed in reproach, partly 
in respect, and left the room as suddenly as she had entered it. 

The father looked disturbed at this incident, which he 
seemed sensible could not but fill Fairford’s imagination with 
an additional throng of bewildering suspicions : he bit his lip, 
and muttered something to himself as he walked through the 
apartment ; then suddeSy turned to his visitor with a smile of 
much sweetness, and a countenance in which every rougher 
expression was exchanged for those of courtesy and kindness. 

‘ The visit we have just been honoured with, my young 
ftiend, has given you,’ he said, ‘more secrets to keep than I 
would have wished you burdened with. The lady is a person 
of condition — of rank and fortune ; but, nevertheless, is so cir- 
cumstanced that the mere fact of her being known to be in 
this country would oc^sion many evils. I should wish you to 
observe secrecy on this subject, even to Redgauntlet or Max- 
well, however much I trust them in all that concerns my own 
affairs. 

‘ I can have no occasion,’ replied Fairford, ‘ for holding any 
discussion with these gentlemen, or with any others, on the 
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circumstance whicli I liave just witnessed; it could only have 
become the subject of my conversation by mere accident, and I 
•will no'w take care to avoid the subject entirely.’ 

‘You will do well, sir, and I thank you,’ said the father, 
throwing much dignity into tiic expression of obligation which 
he meant to convey. ‘ The time may perhaps come when you 
will learn w^hat it is to have obliged one of my condition. As 
to the lady, she has the highest merit, and nothing can be said 
of her justly w'hich would not redound to her praise. Never- 
theless — in short, sir, w-e w’ander at present as in a morning 
mist; the sun will, I trust, soon rise and dispel it, when all 
that now seems mysterious wall be full}’’ revealed ; or it •will 
sink into rain,’ he added, in a solemn tone, ‘and then explana- 
tion •will be of little consequence. Adieu, sir ; I wish you well.’ 

He made a graceful obeisance, and vanished through the 
same side-door by which the lady had entered ; and Alan 
thought he heard their voicas high in dispute in the adjoining 
apartment. 

Presently afterwards, Ambrose entered, and told him that 
a horse and guide waited him beneath the terrace. 

‘The good Father Buonaventure,’ added the butler, ‘has 
been graciously pleased to consider your situation, and desired 
me to inquire w'hether you have any occasion for a supply of 
money?’ 


^ Make my respects to his reverence,’ answered Fairford, 
and assure him I am provided in that particular. I beg you 
also to make my acknowledgments to the Miss Arthurets, and 
assure them that their Idnd hospitality, to which I probably 
shaU be remembered with gratitude as long as 
that lire lasts. You yourself, Mr. Ambrose, must accept of my 
loudest thanks for your skill and attention.’ 

jVKd these ackno^wledgments the}’^ left the house, descended 
the terrace, and reached the spot where the gardener, Fairford’s 
old acquaintance, waited for him, mounted upon one horse and 
leading another. 

' j adieu to Ambrose, our young lawyer mounted, and 
rode down the avenue, often looking back to the melancholy 
and neglected dweUing in which he had witnessed such strange 
scenes, and musing upon the character of its mysterious inmates, 
especidly the noble .and a,lmost regal seeming priest, and the 
beautiful but ^capricious dame, who, if she was reaUy Father 
^uonaventure s penitent, seemed less docile to the authority of 
the church than, as Alan conceived, the Catholic discipline 
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pennitted. He could not indeed help being sensible that the 
^Thole deportment of these persons differed much from his 
preconceived notions of a priest and devotee. Father Buona- 
venture, in particular, had more natural dignity and less art 
and affectation • in his manner than accorded •u*ith the idea 
■ivhich Calvinists were taught to entertain of that vilj^ and 
formidable person, a Jesuitical missionary. 

While reflecting on these things, he looked back so frequently 
at the house that Dick Gardener, a forward, talkative fellow, 
who began to tire of silence, at length said to^ hun, ‘I think 
you will know Fairladies when you see it agam, sir.’ 

‘I daresay I shall, Richard,’ answered Fairford, good- 
humouredly. ‘ I wish I knew as well where I am to go next. 
But you can tell me, perhaps?’ 

‘Your worship should know better than I,’ said Dick 
Gardener ; ‘ nevertheless, I have a notion you are going where 
all you Scotsmen should be sent, whether you -will or no.’ 

‘ Not to the deHl, I hope, good Dick ? ’ said Fairford. 

‘ Why, no. That is a road which you may travel as heretics ; 
but, as Scotsmen, I would only send^ you three-fourths of the 
way, and that is back to Scotland again — always craving your 
honour’s pardon ? ’ ^ 

‘ Does our journey lie that way ? ’ said Fairford. 

‘As far as the water-side,’ said Richard. ‘I am to carry 
you to old Father Crackenthorp’s, and then you are within a 
spit and a stride of Scotland, as the saying is. But mayhap 
you may think twice of going thither, for aU that; for Old 
England is fat feeding-ground for north-country cattle.’ 
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Narratroc of JDarsic Lathnei' 

O UE/ history must now, as the old romancers wont to say, • 
‘leave to tell’ of the quest of Alan Fairford, and in- 
struct our readers of the adventures which befell Daisie 
Latimer, left as he was in the precarious custody of his self- 
named tutor, the Laird of the Lochs of Solway, to whose arhi- 
trarj’^ pleasure he found it necessary for the present to conform 
himself. 

In consequence of this j)rudent resolution, and although 
he did not assume such a disguise without some sensations 
of shame and degradation, Darsie permitted Cristal Nixon to 
place over his face, and secure by a string, one of those silk 
mas^ which ladies frequently ■wore to preserve their com- 
plexions, when exposed to the air during long journeys on 
horseback. He remonstrated somewhat more vehemently 
against the long riding-skirt, which converted his person 
from the "waist _ into the female guise, but was obliged to 
concede this point also. 

The metamorphosis was then comple'te; for the lair reader 
must be informed that in those rude times the ladies, when 
they honoured the masculine dress by assuming any part of it, 
wore just such hats, coats, and waistcoats as the male animals 
themselves made use o^ and had no notion of the elegant 
compromise betwixt male and female attire which has now 
acquired, par excellence, the name of a ‘habit.’ TroUoping 
things our mothers must have looked, with long, square-cut 
coats, lacking collars, and "with waistcoa'ts plentifrilly supplied 
^ length of pocket, which hung far do'wn wards from the 
middle. But then they had some advantage from the splendid 
^ lace, and gay embroidery which masculine attire then 

exhibited; and, as happens in many similar instances, the 
finery of the materials made amends for the want of symmetry 
and grace of form in the garments themselves. But this is a 
digression. 
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In the court of the old mansion, half manor-place, half farm- 
house, or rather a deca3'ed manor-house, converted into an 
abode for a Cumberland tenant, stood several saddled hors&s. 
Four or five of them were mounted by servants or inferior 
retainers, all of whom were well armed ^vith sword, pistol, and 
carabine. But tvvo had riding-furniture for the use of females 
— the one being accoutred with a side-saddle, the other with a 
pillion attached to the saddle. 

Barsie’s heart beat quicker within him ; he easily compre- 
hended tliat one of these was intended for his own use, and his 
hopes suggested that the other was designed for that of the 
fair Green Mantle, whom, according to his established practice, 
he had adopted for the queen of his affections, although his 
opportunities of holding communication with her had not 
exceeded the length of a silent supper ^ on one occasion, and the 
going down a country dance on another. This, however, was 
no unwonted mood of passion with Darsie Latimer, upon whom 
Cupid was used to triumph only in the degree of a Mahratta 
conqueror, who overruns a prorince with _ the rapidity of 
lightning, but finds it impossible to retain it beyond a very 
brief space. Yet tliis new love was rather more serious than 
the scarce sldnned-up wounds which his Mend Fairford used 
to ridicule. The damsel had shown a sincere interest in his 
behalf; and the air of mystery with which that interest was 
veiled gave her, to his lively imagination, the character of a 
benevolent and protecting spirit, as much as that of a beautiful 
female. 

At former times, the romance a^nding his short-lived 
attachments had been of his own creating, and had disappeared 
[as] soon as ever he approached more closely to the object with 
which he had invested it. On the present occasion, it really 
flowed firom external circumstances, wMch might have inter- 
ested less susceptible feelings, and an imagination less lively, 
than that of Darsie Latimer, young, inexperienced, and enthu- 
siastic as he was. 

He watched, therefore, anxiously to whose service the pal- 
fi'ey bearing the lady’s saddle was destined But ere any 
female appeared to occupy it, he was himself summoned to take 
his seat on the pdlion behind Gristal Nixon, amid the grins of 
his old acquaintance Jan, who helped him to horse, and the 
anrestrained laughter of Cicely [Dorcas], who displayed on the 
occasion a case of teeth which might have rivalled ivory. 


^ [Bead ‘ short grace.’ Compare p. 34.] 
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Latimer was at an age when being an object of general 
ridicule, even to clowns and milkmaids, wns not a matter of 
indifference, and he longed heartily to have laid his horsewhip 
across Jan’s shoulders. That, however, was a solacement of 
his feelings which was not at the moment to be thought of ; 
and Cristal Nixon presently put an end to his unpleasant 
situation by ordering the riders to go on. He himself kept 
the centre of the troop, two men riding before and two behind 
him, always, as it seemed to Larsie, having their eye upon 
him, to prevent any attempt to escape. He could see from 
time to time, when the straight line of the road or the 
advantage of an ascent permitted him, that another troop of 
three or four riders followed them at about a quarter of a mile’s 
distance, amongst whom he could discover the tall form of 
Redgauntlet, and the powerful action of his gallant black horse. 
He had little doubt that Green Mantle made one of the party, 
though he was imable to distinguish her from the others. 

In this manner they travelled from six in the morning until 
nearly ten of the clock, without Darsie’s exchanging a word 
with any one ; for he loathed the very idea of entering into 
conversation with Cristal Nixon, against whom he seemed^ to 
feel an instinctive aversion ; nor was that domestic’s saturnine 
and sullen disposition such as to have encouraged advances, 
had he thought of making them. 

At length the party halted for the purpose of refreshment ; 
but as they had hitherto avoided ah villages and inhabited 
places upon their route, so they now stopped at one of those 
large, ruinous Dutch barns which are sometimes found in the 
fields, at a distance from the farm-houses to which they belong. 
Yet in this desolate place some preparations had been made for 
their reception. There were in the end of the bam racks 
filled with provender for the horses, and plenty of provisions 
for the party were drawn from the trusses of straw, imder 
which the baskets that contained them had been deposited. 
The choicest of these were selected and arranged apart by 
Cristal Nixon, while the men of the party threw themselves 
upon the rest, which he abandoned to their discretion. In a 
few minutes afterwards the rearward party arrived and dis- 
mounted, and Redgauntlet himself entered the ham- with the 
green-mantled maiden by his side. He presented her to 
Darsie with these words ; 

‘It is time you two should know each other better. I 
promised you my confidence, Darsie, and the time is come for 
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reposing it. But first we will] have our breakfast; and then, 
when once more in the saddle, I will teU you that which it i.s 
necessary that you should know. Salute Lilias, Darsie.’ 

The command was suddeu, and surprised Latimer, whose 
confusion was increased hy the perfect ease and frankness with 
which Lilias offered at once her cheek and her hand, and 
pressing his, as she rather took it than gave her own, said 
very frankl}', ‘Dearest Darsie, how rejoiced I am that our uncle 
has at last permitted us to become acquainted ! ’ 

Darsie’s head turned round ; and it was perhaps well that 
Bedgauntlet called on him to sit down, as even that movement 
served to hide his confusion. There is an old song which 
says — 

^\Tieu ladies are willing, 

A man can but look like a fool. 

And on the same principle Darsie Latimer’s looks at this un- 
expected frankness of reception would have formed an admi- 
rable vignette for illustrating the passage. ‘Dearest Darsie,’ 
and such a ready, na}^ eager salute of lip and hand ! It was 
all very gracious, no doubt, and ought to have been received 
with much gratitude ; but, constituted as our friend’s temper 
was, nothing could be more inconsistent vith his tone of feel- 
ing. If a hermit had proposed to him to club for a pot of 
beer, the illusion of his reverend sanctity could not have been 
dispelled more effectually than the divine quaHties of Green 
Mantle feded upon the ill-imagined frank-heartedness of poor 
Lilias. Vexed with her forwardness, and affronted at having 
once more cheated himself, Darsie could hardly help muttering 
two lines of the song we have already quoted : — 

‘The fruit that must fall without shaking 
Is rather too mellow for me.’ 

And yet it was pity of her too : she was a ve^ pretty yoimg 
woman, his fancy had scarce overrated her in that respect; 
and the slight derangement of the beautifiil bro^vn locks which 
escaped in natural ringlets from under her riding-hat, with the 
bloom which exercise had brought into her cheek, made her 
even more than usually fascinating, Bedgauntlet modified the 
sternness of his look when it was turned towards her, and, in 
addressing her, used a softer tone than his usual deep bass. 
Even the grim features of Cristal Nixon relaxed when he 
attended on her, and it was then, if ever, that his misan- 
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tloTopical visage exi)ressed some .sympathy with the rest of 
liumam'ty. 

‘ How can she,’ thought Latimer, ‘ look so like an angel, yet 
he so mere a mortal after all ? How could so much seeming 
modesty have so much forwardness of manner, when she ought 
to have been most reserved ? How can her conduct he recon- 
ciled to the grace and ease of her general deportment ? ’ 

_ The confusion of thoughts which occupied Darsie’s imagina- 
tion gave to his looks a disordered appearance, and his inatten- 
tion to the food which was placed before him, together with liLs 
silence and absence of mind, induced Lilias solicitously to 
inquire whether he did not feel some retuni of the disorder 
under which he had sulfered so lately. This led Mr. Redgaunt- 
let, who seemed also lost in his own contemplations, to raise his 
eyes and join^ in the same inquiry with some appearance of 
interest. Latimer explained to both that he was perfectly well. 

‘It is well it is so,’ answered Redgauntlet ; ‘for we have 
that before us which ■will brook no delay from indisposition : 
we have not, as Hotspur says, leisure to be sick.’ 

Lilias, on her part, endeavoured to prevail upon Darsie to 
partake of the food which she offered nim, with a Idn^y and 
affectionate cou^sy corresponding to the warmth of the in- 
terest she had displayed at their meeting, but so very natural, 
innocent, and pure in its character, that it would have been 
impossible for the vainest coxcomb to have mistaken it for 
^ desire of captivating a prize so valuable as his 
anections._ _ Darsie, with no more than the reasonable share 
or selt-opimon common to most youths when they approach 
twenty-one, knew not how to explain her conduct. 

bometimes he was tempted to think that his o'wn merits had, 
even dunng the short intervals when they had seen each other, 
seemred simh a hold of the affections of a young person who 
had probably been bred up in ignorance of the world and its 
forms that she was unable to conceal her partiality. Some- 

acted by her guardian’s order, who, 
■mi'n-h-f- entitled to a considerable- fortune, 

this bold stroke to bring about a marriage 
bewixt him and so near a relative. 

pow ^^^ese suppositions was applicable to the char- 

Tip+nrpi parties.^ Miss Lilias’s manners, however soft and 
acmipi'nf ^ versatility considerable 

and in the few 

said durmg the mommg repast there were mingled a 
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skrewdness and good sense ■wMch could scarce belong to a miss 
capable of playing the silly part of a love-smitten maiden so 
broadly. As for Redgauntlet, with his stately bearing, his fatal 
ftovm, his eye of threat and of command, it vras impossible, 
Darsie thought, to suspect him of a scheme having private 
advantage for its object : he could as soon have imagined 
Cassius picking Geesar’s pocket, instead of drawing his poniard 
on the dictator. 

While he ^us mused, imable either to eat, drink, or answer 
to the courtesy of Lilias, she soon ceased to speak to him, and 
sat silent as himself 

They had remained nearly an hour in their halting-place, 
whea Redgauntlet said aloud, ‘ Look out, Cristal Nison. If we 
hear nothing from Fairladies, we must continue our journey.’ 

Cristal went to the door, and presently returned and said to 
•his master, in a voice as harsh as his features, ‘ Gilbert Greg- 
son is coming, his horse as white with foam as if a fiend had 
ridden him.’ 

Redgauntlet threw from him the plate on which he had 
been eating, and hastened towards the door of the barn, which 
the courier at that moment entered — a smart jockey with a 
black velvet hunting- cap, and a broad belt drawn tight round 
his waist, to winch was secured his express-bag. The variety 
of mud with which he was splashed from cap to spur showed 
he had had a rough and rapid ride. He delivered a letter to 
Mr. Redgauntlet, with , an obeisance, and then retired to the 
end of the barn, where the other attendants were sitting or 
lying upon the straw, in order to get some refreshment. 

Redgauntlet broke the letter open with haste, and read it 
with anxious and discomposed looks. On a second perusal, his 
displeasure seemed to increase, his brow darkened, and was 
distinctly marked with the fatal sign peculiar to his family 
and house. Darsie had never before observed his frown bear 
such a close resemblance to the shape which tradition assigned it. 

Redgauntlet held out the open letter ^vith one hand, and 
struck it with the forefinger of the other, as, in a suppressed 
and displeased tone, he said to Cristal Nixon, ‘ Countermanded 
— ordered northward once more!' Northward, when aU our 
hopes lie to the south — a second Derby direction, when we 
turned our back on glory, and marched in quest of ruin j ’ 

Cristal Nixon took the letter and ran it over, then returned 
it to his master with the cold observation ‘ A female influence 
predominates.’ 
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‘But it shall predominate no longer,’ said Ixedgauntlet : ‘it 
shall -tt’ane as ours rises in the horizon. jMeainvhile, I will on 
before; and you, Cristal, Avill bring the party to the place 
assigned in the letter. You may now permit the young per- 
sons to have unreserved communication together; only mark 
that you watch the young man closely enough to prevent his 
escape, if he should be idiot enough to attempt it, but not 
ax)proaching so close as to watch tueir free conversation,’ _ 

‘ 1 care nought about their conversation,’ said Nixon, surlily. 
‘You hear my commands, Lilias,’ said the Laird, turning to 
the young lady. ‘ You may use my permission and authority 
to explain so much of our family matters as you yourself know. 
At our next meeting I wf 11 complete the task of disclosure, and 
I trust I shall restore one Redgauntlet more to the bosom of 
our ancient family. Let Latimer, as he calls himself, have a 
horse to himself ; he must for some time retain his disguise. 
My horse — my horse ! ’ 

In two minutes they heard him ride off from the door of 
the bam, followed at speed by two of the armed men of his 
party. 

The commands of Cristal Nixon, in the meanwhile, put all 
the remainder of the party in motion, but the Laird himself 
was long out of sight ere they were in readiness to resume 
their journey. When at length they set out, Darsie was 
accommodated with a horse and side-saddle, instead of being 
obliged to resume his place on the pillion behind the detestable 
Nixon. He was obliged, however, to retain his riding-skirt> 
and to reassume his mask. Yet, notwithstanding this disagree- 
able circumstence, and although he observed that they gave 
him the heaviest and slowest horse of the party, and that, as a 
farther precaution against escape, he was closely watched on 
every side, yet riding in company vuth the pretty Lilias was 
an advantage which overbalanced these inconveniences. 

It is true, that this societj^, to which that very morning he 
would have looked forward as a glimpse of heaven, had, now 
that it was thus unexpectedly indulged, something much less 
rapturous than he had expected. 

It was in vain that, in order to avail himself of a situation 
so favourable for indulging his romantic disposition, he en- 
deavoured to coax back, if I may so express myself, that 
delightful dream of ardent and tender passion; he felt only 
such a confusion of ideas at the difference between the being 
whom he had imagined and her -with whom he was now . in 
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contact, tliat it seemed to him like the effect of witchcraft. 
What most surprised him was, that this sudden flame should 
have died away so rapidly, notwithstanding that the maiden’s 
personal beauty was even greater than he had expected, her 
demeanour, unless it should be deemed over kind towards him- 
self, as graceful and becoming as he could have fancied it, even 
in his gayest dreams. It were judging hardly of him to sup- 
pose, 'that the mere belief of his having attracted her affections 
more easily than he expected was the cause of his ungratefully 
undervaluing a prize too lightly won, or that his transient 
passion played around his heart with the flitting radiance of a 
wintry sunbeam flashing against an icicle, which may brighten 
it for a moment, but cannot melt it. Neither of these was 
precisely the case, though such fickleness of disposition might 
also have some influence in the change. 

The truth is, perhaps, that the lover’s pleasure, like that of 
the hunter, is in the chase ; and that the brightest beauty loses 
half its merit, as the fairest flower its perfume, when the will- 
ing hand can reach it too easily. There must be doubt, there 
must be danger, there must be difficulty ; and if, as the poet 
says, the course of ardent affection never does run smooth, it 
is perhaps because, without some intervening obstacle, that 
which is called the romantic passion of love, in its high poet- 
ical character and colouring, can hardly have an existence, 
any more than there can be a current in a river without the 
stream being narrowed by steep banks or checked by opposing 
rocks. 

Let not those, however, who enter into a union for life 
without those embarrassments which delight a Darsie Latimer 
or a Lydia Languish, and which are perhaps necessary to 
excite an enthusiastic passion in breasts more firm than theirs, 
augur worse of their future happiness because their own 
alliance is formed under calmer auspices. Mutual esteem, an 
intimate knowledge of each other’s character, seen, as in their 
case, undisguised by the mists of too partial passion, a suit- 
able proportion of parties in rank and fortune, in taste and 
pursuits, are more frequently found in a marriage of reason 
than in a union of romantic attachment, where the imagina- 
tion, which probably created the rirtues and accomplishments 
with which it invested the beloved object, is frequently after- 
wards employed in magnifying the mortifying consequences of 
its own delusion, and exasperating all the stings of disapppint- 
ment. Those who- follow the banners of reason are like the 

vor.. XVIII — 22 
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well-disciplined battalion wbicli, wearing a more sober uniforin, 
and malcing a less dazzling show, than the light troops com- 
manded by imagination, enjoy more safet}', and even more 
honour, in the conflicts of human life. All this, however, is 
foreign to our present purpose. 

Uncertain in what manner to address her w'hom he had 
been lately so anxious to meet with, and embamssed by a 
tete-h-tete to which his own timid inexperience gave ‘some 
awkwardness, the party had proceeded more than a hundred 
yards before Darsie assumed courage to accost, or even to look 
at, his companion. Sensible, however, of the impropriety of 
his silence, he turned to speak to her ; and observing that, 
although she wore her mask, there was something like dis- 
appointment and dejection in her manner, he was moved by 
self-reproach for his own coldness, and hastened to address her 
in the kindest tone he could assume. 

‘ You must think me cruelly deficient in gratitude, Miss 
Lilias, that I have been thus long in your company without 
thanking you for the interest which you have deigned to take 
in my unfortunate affairs 1 ’ 

‘l am glad you have at length spoken,’ she said, ‘though I 
ovm it IS more coldly than I expectem Miss Lilias ! Deign to 
lake interest ! In whom, dear Darsie, can I take interest but 
in you 1 and why do you put this banier of ceremony betwijA 
us, whom adverse circumstances have already separated for 
such a length of time % ’ 

Darsie was again confounded at the extra candour, if we may 
use the term, of this frank avowal. ‘One, -must love part- 
ndge very well,’ thought he, ‘to accept it when tlmown in one’s 
lace ; if thm is not plain spealdng, there is no such place as 
aowimght Dunstable in being!’ 

Embarrassed with these reflections, and himself of a nature 
tancifully, almost fastidiously, delicate, he could only in reply 
stammer forth an acknowledgment of his companion’s goodness, 
and ms o^m gratitude. She answered in a tone partly sorrow- 
lul and partly impatient, repeating, with displeased emphasis, 
the only distinct words he had been able to bring forth — 
Loodness — gratitude I 0 Darsie, should these be the phrases 
etween y(m and me ? Alas' ! I am too sure you are displeased 
mtn me, though I cannot even guess on what account. Per- 
naps you thmk I have been too free in venturing upon my 
vi^t to your frirad. But then remember it was in your 
Dehait, . and that I knew no better way to put you on your 
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guard against the misfortunes and restraint which you have 
been subjected tg, and are still enduring/ 

‘Dear lady ’ said Darsie, rallying his recoUection, and 

suspicious of some error in apprehension — a suspicion which his 
mode of address seemed at once to communicate to LUias, for 
she interrupted him — 

"Lady! dear lady} For whom or for what, in Heaven’s 
name, do you take me, that you address me so formally ? ’ 

Had the question heen asked in that enchanted haU in 
Fairyland where aU interrogations must be answered with 
absolute sincerity, Darsie had certainly replied that he took 
her for the most frank-hearted and ultra-liberal lass that had 
ever lived since Mother Eve eat the pippin without paring. 
But as he was still on middle-earth, and free to avail him- 
self of a little polite deceit, he barely answered, that he 
heheved he had the honour of speaking to the niece of Mr. 
Redgauntlet. 

‘ Surely,’ she replied ; ‘ but were it not as easy for you to 
have said, to your own only sister V 
Darsie started in his saddle as if he had. received a pistol- 
shot. ^ 

‘ My sister ! ’ he exclaimed, ^ 

‘And you did not know it, theni’ said-ishe, ‘I thought 
your reception of me was cold and indifferent ! ’ 

A kind and cordial pmbrane took place betwirt the relatives ; 
and so light was Darsie’s spirit, that he really felt himself more 
relieved by getting quit of the embarrassments of the last half 
hour, during which he conceived himself in danger of being 
persecuted by the attachment of a forward girl, than disap- 
pointed by the vanishing of so many day-dreams as he had 
been in the habit of encouraging during the time when the 
green-mantled maiden was goddess of ms idolatry. He had 
been already ffung from his romantic Pegasus, and was too 
happy at length to find himself with bones unbroken, though 
with his back on the ground. He was, besides, with all his 
whms and follies, a generous, kind-hearted youth, and was 
delighted to acknowledge so beautiful and amiable a relative, 
and to assure her in the wannest terms of his immediate 
affection and future protection, so soon as' they should be 
extricated frqrn their present situation. Smiles and tears 
mingled on Lilias’s cheeks, like showers and sunshine in April 
weather. , • 

‘Out on me,’ she said, ‘that I should be so childish. as to 
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cry at -^yiiat makes me so sincerely happy ! since, God knows, 
family love is what my heart has most longed after, and to 
which it has been most a stranger. My uncle says that you 
and I, Darsie, are hut half Redgauntlets, and that the metal 
of which our father’s family was made has been softened to 
effeminacy in our mother’s offspring.’ 

‘ Alas ! ’ said Darsie, ‘ I Imow so little of our family story 
that I almost doubted that I belonged to the house of Eed- 
gauntlet, although the chief of the family himself intimated so 
much to me.’ 

‘ The chief of the family ! ’ said Lilias. ‘ You must know 
little of your own descent indeed, if you mean my uncle by 
that expression. You yourself, my dear Darsie, are the heir 
and representative of our ancient house, for our father was the 
elder brother — that brave and unhappy Sir Henry Darsie Red- 
gauntlet who suffered at Carlisle in the year 1746. He took 
the name of Darsie, in conjunction with his own, from bur 
mother, heiress to a Cumberland family of great wealth and 
antiquity, of whose large estates you are the undeniable heir, 
although those of your fether have been involved in the general 
doom of forfeiture. But aU this must be necessarily unknown 
to you.’ 

‘ Indeed, I hear it for the first time in my Hfe,’ answered 
Darsie. : • 

‘An,d you knew not that I was your sister?’ said Lilias. 

‘ No wonder you ' received me so coldly. What a strange, wild, 
forward young person you must have thought me — mixing 
myself in the fortunes^ of a stranger whom I had only once 
spoken to corresponding with him by signs. Good Heaven ! 
what can yon have supposed me 1 ’ 

And ^how should I nave come to the knowledge of our con- 
neaon? said Darsie. ‘You are aware I was not acquainted 
with it when we danced together at Brokenbum.’ 

saw that with concern, and fain I would have warned 
you, angered Lilias; ‘but I was closely watched, and before 
1 could find^ or make an opportunity: of coming to a full ex- 
planation .with you on a subject so agitating, I was forced to 
leave the room. What I did say was, you may remember, a 
caution to leave the southern border, for I foresaw what has 
since happened. But since my uncle has had you in his power, 

1 never doubted he had communicated to you our whole family 
history, • . • 

He has left me to learn it from you, Lilias; and assure 
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yourself that I will hear it ^vith more pleasure from your lips 
than from his. I have no reason to he pleased with his conduct 
towards me.’ 

‘ Of that/ said Lilias, ‘you will judge better when you have 
heard what I have to teU you ’ ; and she -began her communi- 
cation in the foUowmg manner. 



CHAPTER XVIII 




Narratim of Darsie Latimer, Continued 

t f-'i house of Eedgauntlet,’ said the young lady, ‘ has for 
I centuries been supposed to lie under a doom, which has 
JL rendered vain their courage, their talents, their ambi- 
tion, and their wisdom. Often maMng a figure in history, they 
have been ever in the situation of men striving against both wind 
and tide, who distinguish themselves by their desperate exertions 
of stren^h, and their persevering endurance of toil, but without 
being able to advance themselves upon their course, by either 
vigour or resolution. ^ They pretend to trace this fatahty to a 
legendary history, which I may tell you at a less busy moment,’ 
Darsie intimated that he had already heard the tragic story 
of Sir Alherick Bedgauntlet. 

‘I need only say, then,’ proceeded Lilias, ‘that our father 
and uncle felt the family doom in its full extent. They were 
both possessed of considerable property, which was largely 
increased by our father’s marriage, and were both devoted to 
the service of the unhappy house of Stuart ; but, as our mother 
at l^st supposed, &mily considerations might have withheld 
rmr husband from joining openly in the affair of 1745 , had not 
14 Influence which the_ younger brother possessed over 
the elder, from his more decided energy of character, hurried 
him along with himself into that undertaking. 

When, therefore, the enterprise came to the fatal con- 
clusmn which bereaved our father of his life and consigned his 
brother to exile, ^ Lady Dedgauntlet fled fi’om the north of 
Dngland, determined to break off all communication with 
her late husband s family, particularly his brother, whom she 
regarded as Imying, by their insane political enthusiasm, been 
the means of his untimely death, and determined that you, my 
brother, an mfant, and that I, to whom she had just given birth, 
Bhould be brought up as adherents of the present dynasty. 
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Petlaaps slie ^ras too liasty in tins detormination — too timidly 
anxious to exclude, if possible, from the knovrledge of the very 
spot where we esisted a relation so nearly connected with us as 
our father’s only brother. But you must make allowance for 
what she had suffered. See, brother,’ she said, pulling her 
glove off, ‘these five blood-specks on my arm are a mark by 
which mysterious nature has impressed^ on an unborn infrint 
a record of its father’s violent death and its mother’s miseries.’ ^ 
‘You were not, then, bom when my father suffered?’ said 
Darsie. 

‘Alas, nol’ she replied; ‘nor were yon a twelvemonth old. 
It was no wonder that my mother, after going through such 
scenes of agony, became irresistibly anxious for the sake of her 
children — of her son in particular ; the more especially as the 
late Sir Henrj’-, her husband, had, by a settlement of his affairs, 
confided the custody of the pei-sons of her children, as well as the 
estates which descended to them, independently of those which 
fell under his forfeiture, to his brother Hugh, in whom he 
placed unlimited confidence.’ 

‘ But my mother had no reason to fear the operation of such 
a deed, conceived in favour of an attainted man,’ said Darsie. 

‘ True,’ replied Lilias ; ‘ but our xmcle’s attainder might have 
been reversed, like that of so many other persons, and our 
mother, who both feared and hated him, lived in continual 
terror that this would be the case, and that she shoiild see 
the author, as she thought him, of her husband’s death come 
armed with legal powers, and. in a capacity to use them, for 
the purpose of tearing her children from her protection. Be- 
sides, she feared, even in his incapacitated condition, the ad- 
venturous and pertinacious spirit of her brother-in-law, Hugh 
Bedgauntlek and felt assured that he would make some attempt 
to possess himself of the persons of the children. On the other 
hand, our uncle, whose proud disposition might, perhaps, have 
been soothed by the offer of her confidence, revolted against 
the distrustful and suspicious manner in which Lady Darsie 
Bedgauntlet acted towards him. She basely abused, he said, 
the unhappy circumstances in which he was placed, in order to 
deprive him of his natural privilege of protecting and educating 
the infants whom nature and law, and the will of their fe,ther, 
had committed to his charge, and he swore solemnly he would 
not submit to such an injury. Report of his threats w§.s made 
to Lady Bedgauntlet, and tended to increase those fears, which 


‘ See Prenatal Marks. Note 36. 
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proved }»ii too veil fnuruletl V/liile yon joifl ehiMrer! nt 
tli.'it time of two or three yi;nr6 okl, v'crci pirtvitu' to;^ftt}ier in 
a walled orchard adj.aeent to our mother^- red'ieutee. which >iho 
had fixed Homcwherc iit JfevoiiHhire, juy unnle ■’•nddeidy H!j.’iled 
the Wall with Kovenil iium, ?tnd I MUiteiied up atjd carried 
ofi to a boat, which wailed for them. My niotner, however, 
Hew to your res-euc, and as she seized on and held yon fast, my 
uncle could not, a.s ho has since told me, himself of your 

person without using unmanly violence to his brother V, widow. 
Of this he was inc;i.pablc ; and, ns pet)p}e began to nssenible 
upon my mothers screaming, he wjtndrew, after chart iiig upon 
you and her one of those fearful Ic-^iks which, it is said, re- 
main with our family as a fiital hcfjuest of Sir Albericlg our 
ancestor.’ 

‘I have some recollection of the scnfiie vdiieh yon mention,’ 
said Darsio; ‘and 1 think it was my uncle himself, since my 
. uncle he is, who recalled the circumstance to inv mind on a 
late occasion. I can now account for the guarded seclusion 
under which iny poor mother lived, for licr frequent leans, her 
starts of hysterical alarm, and her constant and deej) inclan* 
choly. Poor lady ! vdiat a lot was her.s, ami what must have 
been her feelings when it approached to a close ! ’ 

It was thou that she adopted,’ said Lilias, ‘ every precaution 
her ingenuity could suggest to keej) your very e.xistenco con- 
cealed from the person whom she feared — nay, from yourself ; 
tor she dreaded, as she is said often to have expressed herself, 
that the wildfire blood of Redgauntlet would urge 3 ’ou to unite 
your fortunes to those of j’our uncle, who was well known still 
to carry on political intrigues, which most other persons had 
considered as desperate. It was also possible that he, as well 
as others, might get his pardon, as government .Miowed every' 
year more lenity towards the remnant of the Jacobites, and 
then he mi^t claim the custody of y^our person as your legal 
guardian. Either of these events she considered as the direct 
road to your destruction.’ 

I vender she had not claimed the protection of Chancery 
M Send^’^*^ Darsie ; or confided me to the care of some power- 


^ She was on indifferent terms with her relations on account 
ot her marriage ^nth our father,’ said Lilias, ‘and trusted more 
to secreting you from your uncle’s attempts than to any pro- 
tection which law might afford against them. Perhaps she 
judged unwisely, but surely not unnaturaUy, for one rendered 
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irritable by so many misfortunes and so many alarms. Samuel 
Griffiths, an eminent banker, and a worthy clergjTnan now 
dead were, I believe, the only persons whom she entrusted with 
the execution of her last will ; and my uncle believes that she 
made them both swear to observe profound secrecy concerning 
your birth and pretensions until you should come to the age of 
majority, and, in the meantime, to breed you up in the most 
private way possible, and that which was most likely to with- 
draw you from my uncle’s observation.’ 

‘And I have no doubt,’ said Darsie, ‘that, betwixt change 
of name and habitation, they might have succeeded perfectly, 
but for the accident — luckj’^ or unlucky, I Imow not which to 
term it — which brought me to Brokenbum, and into contact 
with Mr. Redgauntlet. I see also whj’^ I was warned against 

England, for in England ’ 

‘ In England alone, if I understand rightly,’ said Miss Red- 
gauntlet, ‘ the claims of your uncle to the custody of your 
person could have been enforced, in case of his being replaced 
m the ordinary rights of citizenship, either by the lenity of the 
government or by some change in it. _ In Scotland, where you 
possess no property, I understand his authority might have 
been resisted, and measures taken to put you under the pro- 
tection of the law. But, prty, think it not unlucky that you 
have taken the step of visiting Brokenbum : I feel confident 
that the consequences must be ultimately fortunate, for, have 
they not already brought us into contact with each other ? ’ 

So saying, she held out her hand to her brother, who grasped 
it with a fondness of pressure very different from the manner 
in which they first clasped hands that morning. There was 
a moment’s pause, while the hearts of both were overflowing 
with a feehng of natural affection, to which circumstances had 
hitherto rendered them strangers. 

At length Darsie broke silence. ‘I am ashamed,’ he said, 
‘ my dearest Lilias, that I have suffered you to talk so long 
about matters concerning myself only, while I remain ignorant 
of your story and your present situation.’ 

‘ The former is none of the most interesting, nor the latter 
the most safe or agreeable,’ answered Lilias ; ‘ but now, my 
dearest brother, I shall have the inestimable support of your 
countenance and affection ; and were I but sure that we could 
weather the formidable crisis which I find so close at hand, I 
should have little apprehensions for the future.’ 

‘Let me know,’ said Darsie, ‘what our present situation is; 
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and rely upon my utmost exertions both in your defence and 
my oun. For -wbat reason can my uncle desire to detain me 
a prisoner ? If in mere opposition to the will of my mother, 
she has long been no more ; and I see not why he should wish, 
at so much trouble and risk, to interfere with the free-will of 
one to whom a few months will give a privilege of acting for 
himself with which he will have no longer any pretence to 
interfere.’ 

‘My dearest Arthur,’ answered Lilias — ‘for that name, as 
well as Darsie, properly belongs to you — it is the leading 
feature in my uncle’s character that he has applied every 
energy of his powerful mind to the service of the exiled family 
of Stuart, The death of his brother, the dilapidation of his 
own fortunes, have only added to his hereditary zeal for the 
house of Stuart a deep and almost personal hatred against 
the present reigrdng family. He is, in short, a political en- 
thusiast of the most dangerous character, and proceeds in his 
agency with as much co^dence as if he felt himself the very 
Atlas who is alone capable of supporting a sinking cause.’ 

‘ And where or how did you, my Lilias, educated, doubtless, 
under his auspices, learn to have a different view of such 
subjects V 

‘ By a singular chance,’ replied Lilias, ‘in the nunnery where 
my uncle placed me. Although the abbess was a person 
exactly after his own heart, my education as a pensioner 
(mvolved much on an excellent old mother who had adoptedJ 
the tenets of the Jansenists, with perhaps a still further tend- 
^cy tow^ds the Reformed doctrines than those of Porte 
Royale. The mysterious secrecy with which she inculcated 
these tenets gave them charms to my young mind, and I 
emmaced them the rather that they were in direct opposition 
to the dortnnes of the abbess, whom I hated so much for her 
seventy that I felt a childish delight in setting her control at 
defiance, and confradictmg in my secret soul all that 1 was 
openly obliged to listen to with reverence. Freedom of religious 
opinion bnngs on, I suppose, freedom of political creed; for I 
had no sooner renounced the Pope’s infallibmty than I began 
to quejon the doctrine of hereditary and indefeasible right, 
in short, strange as it may seem, I came out of a Parisian 
convent not mdeed an instructed Whig and Protestant, 
but vith as much inclination to be so as if I had been bred 
u^, like you, withm the Presbyterian sound of St. Giles’s 
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‘]\Iore so, perhaps/ replied Darsie, ‘for the nearer the 

chnrcli The proverb is somewhat musty. But how did 

these liberal opinions of yours agree with the very opposite 
prejudices of my uncle 

‘They would have agreed like fire and water,’ answered 
Lilias, ‘had I sulfered mine to become visible; but as that 
would have subjected me to constant reproach and upbraiding, 
or worse, I took great care to keep my own secret; so that 
occasional censures for coldness and lack of zeal for the good 
cause were the worst I had to undergo, and these were bad 
enough.’ 

‘ I applaud j'our caution,’ said Darsie. 

‘You W'e reason,’ replied his sister; ‘but I got so terrible 
a specimen of my xmcle’s determination of character, before I 
had been acquainted with him for much more than a week, 
that it taught me at what risk I should contradict his humour. 
I win ted you the circumstances ; for it will better teach 
you to appreciate the romantic and resolved nature of his 
character than anything which I could state of his rashness 
and enthusiasm.’ 

‘ After I had been many a long y^r at the convent, I was 
removed fi-om thence, and placed with a meagre old Scottish 
lady of high rank, the daughter of an unfortunate person 
whose head had in the year 1715 been placed on Temple Bar. 
She subsisted on a small pension from the French court, aided 
by an occasional gratuity irom the Stuarts; to which the 
annuity [paid for my board formed a desirable addition. She 
was not hl-tempered, nor very covetous — neither beat me nor 
starved me;_ but she was so completely trammelled by rank 
and prejudices, so awfully profound in genealogy, and so 
bitterly keen, poor lady, in British politics, that I sometimes 
thought it pity that the Hanoverians, who murdered,, as she 
used to tell me, her poor dear father, had left his dear 
daughter in the land of the^ living. Delighted, therefore, was 
I when my uncle made his appearance, and abruptly an- 
nounced his^ purpose of conve3dng me to England. My 
extravagant joy at the idea of leaving Lady Eachel Rouge- 
dragon was somewhat qualified by observing the melancholy 
look,^ lofty demeanour, and commanding tone of my near 
relative. He held more communication with me on the 
joume}'’, however, than consisted with his taciturn demeanour 
in general, and_ seemed anxious to ascertain my tone of char- 
acter, and particularly in point of courage. Now, though I am 
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a tamed Redgauntlet, yet I have still so much of our family 
spirit as enables me to be as composed in danger as most of 
my sex ; and upon two occasions in the course of our journey 
— a threatened attack by banditti and the overturn of our 
carriage — I had the fortune so to conduct myself as to convey 
to my uncle a very favourable idea of my intrepidity. _ Prob- 
ably this encouraged him to put in execution the singular 
scheme which he had in agitation. 

‘ Ere we reached London we changed our means of convey- 
ance, and altered the route by which we approached the city 
more than once ; then, like a hare which doubles repeatedly at 
some distance from the seat she means to occupy, and at last 
leaps into her form from a distance as great as she can clear 
by a spring, we made a forced march, and landed in private 
and obscure lodgings in a little old street in Westminster, not 
far distant from the cloisters. 

‘ On the morning of the day on which we arrived my uncle 
went abroad, and did not return for some hours. Meantime, I 
had no other amusement than to listen to the tumult of noises 
which succeeded each other, or reigned in confusion together, 
during the whole morning. Paris I had thought the most 
noisy capital in the world, but Paris. seemed midnight silence 
compared to London. Cannon thundered near and at a dis- 
tance; drums, trumpets, and mihtary music of every kind 
rolled, flourished, and pierced the clouds, almost without inter- 
mission. To fiU up the concert, bells pealed incessantly from 
a hundred steeples. The acclamations of an immense multitude 
were heard from time to time, like the roaring of a mighty 
ocean, and all this without my being able to glean the least 
idea of what was going on, for the windows of our apartment 
looked upon a waste back-yard, which seemed totally deserted. 
My curiosity became extreme, for I was satisfied, at length, 
that it must be some festival of the highest order which called 
forth these incessant sounds. 

My uncle at length returned, and with him a man of an exte- 
rior singularly unprepossessing. I need not describe him to you, 
for ~ do not look round — he rides behind us at this moment.’ 

‘That respectable person, Mr. Cristal Nixon, I suppose?’ 
said Darsie. 

_ _The same,’ answered Lilias; ‘make no gesture that may 
intimate we are speaking of him.’ 

Larsie signified that he understood her, and she pursued 
her relation. 
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‘They were both in full dress, and my uncle, taking a 
bundle from Nixon, said to me, “Lilias, I am come to carry 
you to see a grand ceremony ; put on as hastily as you can 
the dress you will find in that parcel, and prepare to attend 
me/’ I found a female dress, splendid and elegant, but some- 
what bordering upon the antique fashion. It might be that 
of England, I thought, and I went to my apartment full of 
curiosity, and dressed myself with aU speed. 

‘ My uncle surveyed me with attention. “ She may pass for 
one of the flower-girls,” he said to Nixon, who only answered 
with a nod. 

‘We left the house together, and such was their knowdedge 
of the lanes, courts, and bye-paths that, though there was the 
roar of a multitude in the broad streets, those which we 
traversed were silent and deserted; and the stroUers whom 
we met, tired of gazing upon gayer figures, scarcely honoured 
us with a passing look, although at any other time we should, 
among these vulgar suburbs, have attracted a troublesome 
share of observation. We crossed at length a broad street, 
where many soldiers were on guard, while others, exhausted 
with previous duty, were eating, drinlcing, smoking, and sleeping 
beside their piled arms. 

‘ “ One day, Nixon,” whispered my uncle, “ we wiU make 
these redcoated gentry stand to their muskets more watch- 
fuUy.” 

‘ “ Or it will be the worse for them,” answered his attendant, 
in a voice as unpleasant as his physiognomy. 

‘ Unquestioned and unchallenged by any one, we crossed 
among the guards, and Nixon tapped thrice at a small postern 
door in a huge ancient building which was straight before us. 
It opened, and we entered vithout my perceiving by whom we 
were admitted. A few dark and narrow passages at length 
conveyed us into an immense Gothic haU, the magnificence of 
which .bafiles my_ powers of description. 

‘ It was illuminated by ten thousand wax lights, whose 
splendour at first dazzled my ej’^es, coming as we did from these 
dark and secret avenues. But when my sight began to become 
steady, how shall I describe what I beheld ! Beneath were 
huge ranges of tables, occupied by princes and nobles in their 
robes of state ; high officers of the crown, wearing their dresses 
and badges of authoritj’- ; reverend prelates and judges, the 
sages of the church and law, in their more sombre, yet not less 
awful robes, with others whose antique and striking costume 
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announced their importance, though I could not even guess 
who they might he. But at length the truth burst on me 
at once : it was, and the murmurs around confirmed it, the 
coronation feast. At a table above the rest, and extending 
across the upper end of the hall, sat enthroned the youthful 
sovereign himself, surrounded by the princes of the blood and 
other dignitaries, and receiving the suit and homage of his 
subjects. Heralds and pursuivants, blazing in their fantastic 
yet splendid armorial habits, and pages of honour, gorgeously 
arrayed in the garb of other days, waited upon the princely 
banqueters. In the galleries with which this spacious hall was 
surrounded shone aU, and more than all, that my poor imagina- 
tion could conceive of what was brilliant in riches or captivating 
in beauty. Countless rows of ladies, whose diamonds, jewels, 
and splendid attire were their least powerful charms, looked 
down from their lofty seats on the rich scene beneath, them- 
selves forming a show as dazzling and as beautiful as that of 
which they were spectators. Under these galleries, and behind 
the ban quoting- tables, were a multitude of gentlemen, dressed 
as if to attend a court, but whose garb, although rich enough 
to have adorned a royal drawing-room, could not distinguish 
them in such a high scene as this. Amongst these we wan- 
dered for a few minutes, undistinguished and unregarded. I 
saw several young persons dressed as I was, so was under no 
ernbarrassment from the singularity of my habit, and only re- 
joiced, as I hung on my uncle’s arm, at the magical splendour 
of such a scene, and at his goodness for procuring me the 
pleasure of beholding it. 

‘ By and by, I perceived that my uncle had acquaintances 
among those who were under the galleries, and seemed, like 
ourselves, to he mere spectators of the solemnity. They recog- 
nised each other with a single word, sometimes only with a 
^ of the hand — exchanged some private signs, doubtless — : 
and gradually formed a little group, in the centre of which we 
were placed. , 

Is it not a grand sight, Lilias?” said my uncle. “All 
the noble, and all the wise, and all the wealthy of Britain are 
there assembled.” 

It is indeed, said I, “ all that my mind could have fancied 
01 regal power and splendour.” 

Girl, he whispered — and my uncle can make his whispers 
as tembly emphatic as his thundering voice or his blighting 
look — “ all that is noble and worthy in this fair land are there 
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assembled, but it is to bend 'like slaves and sycophants before 
the throne of a nev usurper.” 

‘I looked at him, and the dark hereditary frovn of our 
unhappy ancestor ^vas black upon his brov. 

‘ “ For God’s sake,” I uhispered, “ consider where we are.” 

Fear nothing,” he said ; “we are surrounded by friends.” 
As he proceeded, his strong and muscular frame shook -^vith 
suppressed agitation. “See,” he said, “yonder bends Norfolk, 

renegade to his Catholic faith ; there stoops the bishop of , 

traitor to the Church of England ; and — shame of shames ! 
jmnder the gigantic form of Errol bows his head before the 
grandson of his father’s murderer ! But a sign shall be seen 
this night amongst them : ‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharshi ’ shall 
be read on these walls as distinctly as the spectral handwriting 
made them visible on those of Belshazzar ! ” 

‘ “ For God’s sake,” said I, dreadfully alarmed, “ it is impos- 
sible you can meditate violence in such a presence ! ” 

‘ “ None is intended, fool,” he answered, “ nor can the 
slightest mischance happen, provided you will rally your boasted 
courage and obey my directions. But do it coolly and quickly, 
for there are an hundred lives at stake.” 

‘ “ Alas 1 what can I do 1 ” I asked in the utmost terror. 

‘ “ Only be prompt to execute iny bidding,” said he; “it is 
but to Kft a glove. Here, hold this in your hand — throw the 
train of your dress over it — be firm, composed, and ready — or, 
at all events, I step forward myself” 

‘ “If there is no violence designed,” I said, taking, mechani- 
cally, the iron glove he put into my hand. 

‘ I could not conceive his meaning ; but, in the excited state 
of mind in which I beheld him, I was convinced that disobedi- 
ence on my part would lead to some ■wild explosion. I felt, 
from the emergency of the occasion, a sudden presence of mind, 
and resolved to do anything tha"! might avert violence and 
bloodshed. I was not long held in suspense. A loud flourish 
of trumpets, and the voice of heralds, were mixed ■with the 
clatter of horse’s hoofs, while a champion armed at all points, 
like those 1 had read of in romances, attended by squires, pages, 
and the whole retinue of chivalry, pranced forward, mounted 
upon a harhed steed. His challenge, in defiance of aU who 
dared impeach the title of the new sovereign, was recited aloud 
— once and again. 

‘ “ Bush in at the third sounding,” said my uncle to me ; 
“bring me the parader’s gage, and leave mine in lieu of it.” - 
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‘ I could not see how this wols to he done, as we wore sur- 
rounded by people on all sides. But, at the third sounding 
of the trumpets, a lane opened, as if by word of command, 
betwixt me and the champion, and my uncle’s voice said, 
“Now, Liiias, NOW ! ” 

‘ With a swift and yet steady step, and with a presence of 
mind for which I have never since been able to account, I dis- 
charged the perilous commission. I was hardly seen, I believe, 
as I exchanged the pledges of battle, and in an instont retired. 
‘'Nobly done, my girl ! ” said my uncle, at whose side I found 
myself, shrouded as I was before, by the interposition of the 
bystanders. “ Cover our retreat, gentlemen,” he whispered to 
those around him. 

‘ Room was made for us to approach the wall, which seemed 
to open, and we were again involved in the dark passages 
through which we had formerly passed. In a small ante-room, 
my uncle stopped, and hastily muffling me in a mantle which 
was lying there, we passed the guards, threaded the labyrinth 
of empty streets and courts, and reached our retired lodgings 
without attracting the least attention.’ 

‘ I have often heard,’ said Darsie, ‘ that a female, supposed 
to be a man in disguise — and jmt, Lilias, you do not look very 
masculine — had taken up the champion’s gauntlet at the 
present king’s coronation, and left in its place a gage of battle, 
■with a paper, offering to accept the combat, pro-vdded a fair 
field should be allowed for it. I have hitherto considered it ^ 
an idle tale. I little thought how nearly I was interested in 
the actors of a scene so daring. How could you have courage 
to go through with it ? ’ ^ 

‘Had I had leisure for reflection,’ answered his sister, ‘I 
should have refused, from a mixture of principle and of^fear. 
But, lilce many people who do daring actions, I went on because 
I had not time 'to thinlr of retreating. The matter was little 
kno'wn, and it is said the^ king had commanded that it should 
not be farther inquired into — from prudence, as I suppose, 
and lemty, though my uncle chooses to ascribe the forbearance 
of "the Elector of Hanover, as he calls him, sometimes to pusil- 
lanimity and sometimes to a presumptuous scorn of the faction 
who opposes his title.’ 

And ha’re your subsequent agencies under this frantic en- 
thusiast, said Darsie, ‘equalled this in danger! ’ 

‘No, nor i n importance,’ replied Lilias; ‘though I have 

' See Coronation of George HI, Note 37. 
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A?itnessed much, of the strange and desperate machinations 
by which, in spite of every obstacle and in contempt of every 
danger, he endeavours to awaken the courage of a broken 
pairty. I have traversed in his company aU England and Scot- 
land, and have visited the most extraordinary and contrasted 
scenes; now lodging at the castles of the proud gentry of 
Cheshire and Wales, where the retired aristocrats, with opinions 
as antiquated as their dwellings and their manners, still con- 
tinue to nourish Jacobitical principles; and the next week, 
perhaps, spent among outlawed smugglers or Highland banditti. 
1 have known my uncle often act the part of a hero, .and some- 
times that of a mere vulgar conspirator, and turn himself, with 
the most surprising flexibility, into all sorts of shapes to attract 
proselytes to his cause.’ 

‘Which, in the present day,’ said Darsie, ‘he finds, I pre- 
sume, no easy task’ 

‘ So dif&cult,’ said Lilias, ‘ that I believe he has, at different 
times, disgusted with the total falling away of some friends 
and the coldness of others, been almost on the point of resign- 
ing his undertaking. How often have I known him affect an 
open brow and a jovial manner, joining in the games of the 
gentry, and even in the sports of the common people, in order 
te invest himself with a temporary degree of popularity, while, 
in fact, his heart was bursting to witness what he called the 
degeneracy of the times, the der^y of activity among the aged, 
and the want of zeal in the rising generation. A&r the day 
has been passed in the hardest exercise, he has spent the night 
in pacing his solitary chamber, bewailing the downfall of the 
cause, and wishing for the bullet of Dundee or the axe of 
Bahnerino.’ 

‘ A strange delusion,’ said Darsie ; ‘ and it is wonderful that 
it does not yield to the force of reality.’ 

‘Ah, but,’ replied Lilias, ‘realities of late have seemed to 
flatter his hopes. The general dissatisfaction with the peace, 
the unpopularity of the minister, which has extended itself 
even to the person of his master, the various uproars which 
have disturbed the quiet of the metropolis, and a general state 
of disgust and dissatisfaction, which seems to affect the body 
of the nation, have given unwonted encouragement to the 
expiring hopes of the Jacobites, and induced many, both at the 
court of Rome and, if it can be called so, of the Pretender, to 
lend a more favourable ear than they had hitherto done to the 
insinuations of those who, like my uncle, hope when hope is 

voi.. xvm — 23 
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lost to all but themselves. Wa)^, I really believe that at this 
moment they meditate some desperate effort. My uncle has 
been doing all in his power of late to conciliate the affections 
of those wild communities that dwell on the Sohvay, over whom 
our family possessed a seigniorial interest before the forfeiture, 
and amongst whom, on the occasion of 1745, our unhappy 
father’s interest, with his own, raised a considerable body of 
men. But the}^ are no longer willing to obey his summons ; 
and, as one apology among others, they allege 3 'our absence as 
their natural head and leader. This has increased his desire 
to obtain possession of your person, and, if he possibly can, to 
influence your mind, so as to obtain your authority to his 
proceedings.’ 

‘ That he shall never obtain,’ answered Rarsie : ‘ my prin- 
ciples and my xirudence alike forbid such a stej^. Besides, it 
would be totally unavailing to his purpose. Whatever these 
people may pretend to evade your uncle’s importunities, they 
cannot, at this time of day, think of subjecting their necks 
again to the feudal yoke, which was effectually broken by the 
Act of 1748, abolishing vassalage and hereditary jurisdictions.’ 

‘ Ay, but that my uncle considers as the act of a usurping 
government,’ said Lilias. 

‘Like enough /le may think so,’ answered -her brother, ‘for 
he is a superior, and loses his authority by the enactment. 
But the question is, what the vassals will think of it, who have 
gained their freedom from feudal slavery, and have now enjoyed 
that freedom for many years? However, to cut the matter 
' short, if five hundred men would rise at the wagging of my 
finger, that finger should not be raised in a cause which I dis- 
approve of, and upon that my uncle may reckon.’ 

‘But you may temporise,’ said Lilias, upon whom the idea 
of her uncle’s displeasure made evidently a strong impression — 
‘ you may temporise, as most of the gentry in this country do, 
and let the bubble burst of itself ; for it is singular how few of 
them venture to oppose my uncle directly. I entreat you to 
avoid direct collision with him. To hear you, the head of the 
house of B,edgauntlet, declare against the family of Stuart 
would either break his heart or drive him to some act of 
desperation.’ 

‘ Yes, but, Lilias, you forget that the consequences of such 
an act of complaisance might be, that the house of Red- 
gauntlet and I might lose both our heads at one blow.’ 

‘ Alas !’ said she, ‘I had forgotten that danger. I have 
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grown familiar with perilous intrigues, as the nurses in a pest- 
house are said to become accustomed to the air around them, 
till they forget even that it is noisome.’ 

‘And yet,’ said Darsie, ‘if I could free mj^self from him 

■without coming to an open rupture Tell me, Lilias, do 

you think it possible that he can have any immediate attempt 
in view V 

‘To confess the truth,’ answered Lilias, ‘ I cannot doubt that 
he has. There has been an unusual bustle among the Jacobites 
of late. They have hopes, as I told you, from circumstances 
unconnected -ndth their own strength. Just before you came 
to the country, my uncle’s desire to find you out became, if 
possible, more eager than ever — he talked of men to be pres- 
ently brought together, and of your name and influence for 
raising them. At this very time, your first visit to Brokeubum 
■took place. A suspicion arose in my uncle’s mind that you 
might be the youth he sought, and it was strengthened by 
papers and letters which the rascal Nixon did not hesitate to 
take from 5mur pocket. Yet a mistake might have occasioned 
a frtal explosion ; and my uncle therefore posted to Edinburgh 
to follow out the clue he had obtained, and fished enough of 
information from old Mr. Fairford to make him certain that 
you were the person he sought. Meanwhile, and at the ex- 
pense of some personal, and perhaps too bold, exertion, I en- 
deavoured, through your fidend young Fairford, to put you on 
your guard.’ 

‘ Without success,’ said Darsie, blushing under his mask, when 
he recollected how he had mistaken his sister’s meaning. 

‘ I do^ not wonder that my warning was fruitless,’ said she : 
‘the thing was doomed ■to be. Besides, your escape would 
have been difficult. You were dogged the whole time you were 
at the Shepherd’s Bush and at Mount Sharon by a spy "who 
scarcely ever left you.’ 

‘ The wretch little Benjie ! ’ exclaimed Darsie. ‘ I will •wring 
the. monkey’s neck round the first time we meet.’ 

‘ It was he_ indeed ■who gave constant information of your 
motions to Cristal Nixon,’ said Lilias. 

And Gristal, Nison — I owe him, too, a day’s work in harvest,’ 
said Darsie ; ‘ for f am mistaken if he is not the person that 
struck me do^wn when I was made prisoner among the rioters.’ 

‘ Like enough ; for he has a head and hand for any viUainj'’. 
My uncle was very angry about itj for though the riot was 
made to have an opportunity of carrying you off , in the con- 
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fusion, as -well as to put the fishermen at variance with the 
public law, it would have been his last thought to have injured 
a hair of your head. But Nixon has insinuated himself into 
all my uncle’s secrets, and some of these are so dark and dan- 
gerous that, though there are few things he would not dare, 
I doubt if he dare quarrel with him. And yet I know that of 
Cristal would move my uncle to pass his sword through his 
body.’ 


‘ What is it, for Heaven’s sake 1 ’ said Darsie ; ‘ I have a 
particular desire for wishing to know.’ 

‘ The old brutal desperado, whose face and mind are a libel 
upon human nature, has had the insolence to speak to his 
master’s niece as one whom he was at liberty to admire ; and 
when I turned on him with the anger and contempt he merited, 
the wretch grumbled out something, as if he held the destiny 
of our family in his hand.’ 

‘I thank you, Lilias,’ said Darsie, eagerly — ‘I thank you 
with all my heart for this communication. I have blamed my- 
self as a Christian man for the indescribable longing I felt, fi’om 
the first moment I saw that rascal, to send a bullet through 
his head ; and now you have perfectly accounted for and justi- 
fied this very laudable wish. • I wonder my uncle, with the 
powerful sense you describe him to be possessed of, does not see 
through such a villain.’ 

‘1 believe he knows him to be capable of much evil,’ answered 
Lihas ^ selfisl^ obdurate, brutal, and xi man-hater. But then 
he conceives him to possess the qualities most requisite for 
a conspirator undaunted courage, imperturbable coolness 
and address, and inviolable fidelity. In the last particular 
he may be mistaken. I have heard Nixon blamed for the 
manner m which our poor father was taken after CuUoden.’ 

Another reason for my innate aversion,’ said Darsie : ‘but 
i wili be on my guard with him.’ 

‘See, he ob^rves us closely,’ said Lilias. ‘What a thing is 
pnscience ! He knows we are now speaking of him, though 
he cannot have heard a word that we have said.’ 

it seemed as she had guessed truly; for Cristal Nixon at 
that moment rode up to them, and said, with an affectation of 
joeular% which sat very lU upon his stdlen features, ‘Come, 
young ladies, you have had time enough for your chat this 
morning, and your tongues, I think, must he tired. We are 

to separate --you. 

Miss Lihas, to nde a little behmd, and you, Mrs., or Miss, or 
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Master, whichever you choose to be called, to be jogging a little 
bit before.’ 

Lilias checked her horse without speaking, but not until 
she had given her brother an expressive look, recommending 
caution; to which he replied by a signal, in^cating that he 
understood and would comply with her request. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Narrative of Darsie Latimer, Continued 

‘'f'EFT to his solitary meditations, Darsie (for we will still 
I term Sir Arthur Darsie Eedgauntlet of that Hk by the 
^ name to which the reader is habituated) was surprised 
not only at the alteration of his own state and condition, hut at 
the equanimity with which he felt himself disposed to view all 
these vicissitudes. 

His fever-fit of love had departed like a morning’s dream, 
and left nothing behind but a painful sense of shame, and a 
resolution to be more cautious ere he again indulged in such 
romantic visions. His station in society was changed firom 
that of a wandering, unowned youth, in whom none appeared 
to take an interest, excepting the strangers by whom he had 
been educated, to the heir of a noble house, possessed of such 
influence and such property that it seemed as if the progress 
or arrest of importont political events was likely to depend 
tmon his resolution. Even this sudden elevation, the more 
than fulfilment of those wishes which had haunted him ever 
since he was able to form a wish on the subject, was contem- 
plated by Darsie, volatile as his disposition was, without more 
than a few thrills of gratified vanity. 

It is true, there were circumstances in his present situation 
to counterbalance such high advantages. To be a prisoner in 
the hands of a man so determined as his uncle was no agree- 
able consideration, when he was calculating how he might best 
dispute^ his pleasure, and refuse to join bim in the perilous 
enterprise which he seemed to meditate. Outlawed and 
desperate himself, Darsie could not doubt that his uncle was 
surrounded by men capable of anything, that he was restrained 
by no personal considerations j and therefore what degree of 
compulsion he^ might apply to his brother’s son, or in what 
manner he might feel at liberty to punish his contumacy. 
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sliould he disavow the Jacobite cause, must depend entirely 
upon the limits of his own conscience ; and who was to answer 
for the conscience of a heated enthusiast, who considers op- 
position to the party he has espoused as treason to the wel- 
fare of his country ? After a short interval, Cristal Nixon was 
pleased to throw some light upon the subject which agitated 
him. 

When that grim satellite rode up ^vithout ceremony close to 
Darsie’s side, the latter felt his very flesh creep with abhor- 
rence, so little was he able to endure his presence, since 'the 
story of Lilias had added to his instinctive hatred of the man. 
His voice, too, sound'ed like that of a screech-owl, as he said, 
‘ So, my young cock of the North, you now know it all, and no 
doubt are blessing your uncle for stirring you up to such an 
.honourable action.’ 

‘ I will acquaint my uncle with my sentiments on the 
subject, before I make them known to any one else,’ said 
Darsie, scarcely prevailing on his tongue to utter even these 
few words in a civil manner. 

‘Umph,’ murmured Cristal between his teeth. ‘Close as 
wax, I see ; and perhaps not quite so pliable. But take care, 
my pretty youth,’ he added, scornft^y; ‘Hugh Redgauntlet 
will prove a rough colt-breaker ; he will neither spare whipcord 
nor spur-rowel, I promise you.’ ^ 

‘1 have already said, Mr. Nixon,’ answered Darsie, ‘that I 
will canvass those matters of which my sister has informed me 
with my uncle himself, and with no other person.’ 

‘ Nay, but a word of friendly advice would do you no harm, 
young master,’ replied Nixon. ‘ Old Redgauntlet is apter at a 
blow than a word — likely to bite before he barks — the true 
man for giving Scarborough warning — first knock you down, 
then bid you stand. So, methinks, a little kind warning as 
to consequences were not amiss, lest they come upon you 
unawares.’ 

‘ If the warning is really kind, Mr. Nixon,’ said the young, 
man, ‘I will hear it thankfully 3 and, indeed, if otherwise, I 
must listen to it whether I will or no, since I have at present 
no choice of company or of conversation.’ 

‘Nay, I have but little to say,’ said Nixon, affecting to give 
to his sullen and dogged manner the appearance of an honest 
bluntness ; I am as little apt to throw away words as any one. 
But here is the question — WiU you join heart and hand with 
your uncle or no 1 ’ 
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‘What if I should say “Ay’'?’ said Darsie, determined, if 
possible, to conceal his resolution from this man. 

‘Why, then,’ said Nixon, somewhat surprised at the readi- 
ness of bis answer, ■‘ all will go smooth, of course : you ^villtake 
share in this noble undeiiaking, and, when it succeeds, you 
will exchange your open helmet for an earl’s coronet perhaps.’ 

‘ And how if it fails 1 ’ said Darsie. 

‘Thereafter as it may be,’ said Nixon : ‘they w'ho play at 
bowls must meet with rubbers.’ 

‘ Well, but suppose, then, I have some foolish tenderness for 
my windpipe, and that, when my uncle proposes the adventure 
to me, I should say “No ” — how then, Mr. Nixon 1 ’ 

‘Why, then, I would have you look to yourself, young 
master. There are sharp laws in France against refractory 
pupils — lettres de cachet are easily come by, when such men as • 
we are concerned with interest themselves in the matter.’ 

‘ But we are not in France,’ said poor Darsie, through whose 
blood ran a cold shivering at the idea of a French prison. 

‘A fast-sailing lugger will soon bring you there though, 
snug stowed under hatches, like a cask of moonlight.’ 

‘But the French are at peace with us,’ said Darsie, ‘and 
would not dare ’ 

‘ Why, who would ever hear of you ? ’ interrupted Nixon. 
‘Do you imagine that a foreign court would call you up for 
judgment, and put the sentence of imprisonment in the Courier 
de i Europe, as they do at the Old Bailey? No — no, young 
gentleman — the gates of the Bastile, and of Mont St. Michel, 
and the Castle of Vincennes move on d — d easy hinges when 
they let folk in : not the least jar is heard. There are cool 
cells there for hot heads — as cahn, and quiet, and dark as you 
could wish in Bedlam ; and the dismissal comes when the car- 
penter brings the prisoner’s cofiin, and not sooner.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Nixon,’ said Darsie, affecting a cheerfulness which 
he was far from feeling, ‘ mine is a hard case — a sort of hang- 
ing choice, you will allow — since I must either offend our own 
government here, and run the risk of my life for doing so, or 
be doomed to the dungeons of another country, whose laws I 
have never offended, since I have never trod its soil Tell me 
what you would do if you were in my place,’ 

‘ I’ll tell you that w^hen I am there,’ said Nixon, and, check- 
ing his horse, fell back to the rear of the little party. 

‘It is evident,’ thought the young man, ‘that the villain 
believes me completely noosed, and perhaps has the ineffable 
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impudence to suppose that my sister must eventually succeed 
to the possessions which have occasioned my loss of freedom, 
and that his own influence over the destinies of our unhappy 
family may secure him possession of the heiress 3 but he shall 
perish h}’’ my hand first 1 I must now be on the alert to make 
my escape, if possible, before I am forced on shipboard. Blind 
Willie will not, I think, desert me without an efibrt on my 
behalf, especially if he has learned that I am the son of his 
late unhappy patron. What a change is mine ! Whilst I 
possessed neither rank nor fortune, I lived safely and unknown, 
under the protection of the land and respectable fiiends whose 
hearts Heaven had moved towards me. Now that I am the 
head of an honourable house, and that enterprises of the most ■ 
daring character wait my decision, and retainers and vassals 
seem ready to rise at my beck, my safety consists chiefly in the 
attachment of a blind stroller 1 ’ 

While he was revolving these things in his mind, and pre- 
paring himself for the interview with his uncle, which could 
not hut he a stormy one, he saw Hugh Redgauntlet come riding 
slowly hack to meet them, without any attendants. Cristal 
Nison rode up as he approached, and, as they met, fised on 
him a look of inquiry. 

‘ The fool, Crackenthorp,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘ has let strangers 
into his house. Some of his smuggling comrades, 1 believe ; 
we must ride slowly to give him time to send them packing.’ 

‘ Bid you see any of your friends 1 ’ said Cristal. 

‘ Three, and have letters from many more. They are unani- 
mous on the subject you wot of 3 and the point must be con- 
ceded to them, or, far as the matter has gone, it will go no 
farther.’ 

‘ You w^ hardly bring the Father to stoop to his flock,’ said 
Cristal, with a sneer. 

‘ He must and. shall ! ’ answered Eedgauntlet, briefly. ‘ Go 
to the front, Cristal — 1 would speak with my nephew. I 
trust. Sir Arthur Eedgauntlet, you are satisfied with the manner 
in which I have discharged my duty to your sister 1 ’ 

‘ There can he no fault found to her manners or senti- 
ments,’ answered Barsie 3 ‘I am happy in knowing a relative 
so amiable.’ 

‘I am glad of it,’ answered Mr. Eedgauntlet. ‘I am no 
nice judge of women’s qualifications, and my life has been 
dedicated to one great object 3 so that since she left France she 
has had but little opportunity of improvement. I have sub- 
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jected her, however, as little as poH.sil)lc to the inconveniences 
and privations of 1113' wandering and dangerous life. l‘'roin 
time to time ; he has resided for weeks and months with families 
of honour and respeGtahilit}^ and 1 am glad that she lias, in 
3mur opinion, the manners and behaviour which become licr 
birth.' ^ 

Darsie expressed himself perfcctl}* satislied, and there was a 
little pause, which lledgauutlet broke b}' soleinnl}’ addressing 
his nephew. 

‘For 3'ou, 111}’’ nephew, I also hoped to have done much. 
The weakness and tiinidit}' of 3’our mother sequestered 3'ou 
from m}”^ care, or it would have been in}" iiridc and haigiiness 
to have tramed up the son of my nnhajipy brother in those 
jiaths of honour in which our ancestor .s have alway.s trod.' 

‘Now comes the .stonn,’ thought Darsie to liiinself, and 
began to collect his thoughts, as the cautious master of a vessel 
furls his sails and makes his ship snug when he discerns the 
approaching squall. 

‘ hfy mother’s conduct in respect to me might he misjudged,’ 
he said, ‘but it was founded on the most anxious afTection.' 

‘Assuredly,’ said his uncle, ‘and I have no vnsli to reflect 
on her memory, though her mistrust has done so iiiiich injur}", 

I will not say to me, but to the cause of my unhappy countr}". 
Her scheme was, I think, to have made you tliat ^vTetched 
pettifogging being which they still continue to call in derision 
by the once respectable name of a Scotti.sh advocate — one of 
those_ monjgrel things that must creep to learn the .ultimate 
decision m his causes to the bar of a foreign court, instead of 
pleading before the independent and august Parliament of his 
own native kingdom.’ 

_ did prosecute the study of law for a year or two,’ said 

JJarsie, but I found I had neither ■taste nor talents for the 
science. 

. left it mth scorn, doubtless,’ said Mr. Eedgauntlet. 

Well, i now hold up to you, my dearest nephew, a more worthy 
objeeb of ambition. Look eastward — do you see a monument 
standing on yonder plam, near a hamlet 1 ’ 

Darsie replied that he did. 

The hamlet is called Burgh-upon-Sands, and yonder monu- 
ment IS erected to the memory of the t}Tant Edward I. The 
just hand of Providence overtook him on that spot, as he was 
leading his hands to complete the subjugation of Scotland, 
wnose civil dissensions began under his accursed policy. The 
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glorious career of Bruce might have been stopped in its outset, 
the field of Bannockburn might have remained a bloodless turf, 
if God had not removed, in the ver}’’ crisis, the crafty and bold 
tyrant vho had so long been Scotland’s scourge. Edward’s 
grave is the cradle of our national freedom. It is within sight 
of that great landmark of our hberty that I have to propose 
to you an undertaking second in honour and importance to 
none since the immortal Bruce stabbed the Red Gom3Ti, and 
grasped, with his yet bloody hand, the independent crown of 
Scotland.’ 

He paused for an answer; but Darsie, overawed by the 
energy of his manner, and unwilling to commit himself by a 
hasty explanation, remained silent. 

‘ I win not suppose,’ said Hugh Redgauntlet, after a pause, 
‘ that you are either so dull as not to comprehend the import of 
my words, or so dastardly as to be dismayed by my proposal, 
or so utterly degenerate from the blood and sentiments of 
your ancestors as not to feel my summons as the horse hears 
the war-trumpet.’ 

‘ I will not pretend to misimderstand you, sir,’ said Darsie ; 
‘but an enterprise directed against a dynasty now established 
for three reigns requires strong arguments, both in point of 
justice and of expediency, to recommend it to men of conscience 
and prudence.’ 

‘I win not,’ said Redgauntlet, while his eyes sparkled with 
anger — ‘ I will not hear you speak a word against the justice of 
that enterprise for which your oppressed country caUs with the 
voice of a parent, entreating her children for aid ; or against 
that noble revenge which your father’s blood demands from Ms 
dishonoured gra,ve. His skull is yet standing over the Rikar- 
gate,^ and even its bleak and mouldered jaws command you to 
be a man. I ask you, in the name of God and of your country, 
will you draw your sword and go with me to Carlisle, were it 
but to lay your fiither’s head, now the perch of the obscene owl 
and carrion crow, and the scoff of every ribald clown, in conse- 
crated ^rth, as befits his long ancestry ? ’ 

Darsie, unprepared to answer an appeal urged with so much 
passion, and not doubting a direct refusal would cost him his 
liberty or Hfe, was agmn silent. 

‘ I see,’ said his uncle, in a more composed tone, ‘ that it is 
not deficiency of spirit, but the grovelling habite of a confined 


^ Tlie northern gate of Carlisle was 
the Scottish rebels executed In 1746. 
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education among the poor-spirited class you were condemned 
to herd Avitli, that Iceeps you silent. Yon scarce yet believe 
yourself a Redgaimtlet : your pulse has not yet leamerl the 
genuine throb that aiLSwers to the summons of Iionour and of 
patriotism.’ 

‘ I trust,’ replied Darsie at last, ‘that I shall never he found 
indifferent to the call of either ; but to answer them with effect 
— even were I convinced that they now sounded in my car — 
I must see some reasonable hope of success in the desperate 
enterprise in which you would involve me. I look around me, 
and I see a settled government — an established authority — a 
born Briton on the throne — the very Highland mountaineers, 
upon whom alone the trust of the exilea family reposed, as- 
sembled into regiments, which act under the orders of the 
existing dynasty.^ France has been utterly dismayed by the 
tremendous lessons of the last war, and will hardly provoke 
another. All -without and "within the kingdom is adverse to 
encountering a hopeless straggle, and you alone, sir, seem 
willing to undertake a desperate enterprise.’ 

‘ And would undertake it were it ten times more desperate ; 
and have agitated it when ten times the obstacles were inter- 
posed. Have I forgot my brother’s blood ? Gan I — dare I 
even now repeat the paternoster, since my enemies and the 
murderers rernain^ unforgiven ? Is there an art I have not 
practised, a privation to Avhich I have not submitted, to bring 
on the crisis which I now behold arrived ? Have I not been a 
vowed and a devoted man, foregoing every comfort of social 
hre, renouncing even the exercise of devotion, unless when I 
mignt name in prayer my prince and country, submitting to 
make converts to this noble cause? Have I done 
aU this, and shall I now stop short?’ Darsie was about to 
interrupt him, but he pressed his hand affectionately upon his 
shoulder, and enjoimng, or rather imploring, silence — ‘Peace,’ 
he said, ^ir of my ancestors’ fame — heir of all my hopes and 
TOshes . Pe^e, son of my slaughtered brother ! I have sought 
for thee, and mourned for thee, as a mother for an only child. 

o^not let me again lose you in the moment when you are 
res ored fo my hopes. Believe me, I distrust so much my own 
impatient temper, that I entreat you, as the dearest boon, do 
nought to awaken it at this crisis.’ 

Darsie was not soiry to reply, that his respect for the person 
ot his relation would induce him to Hsten to aff which he had 

^ See Highland Regiments. Note 38. 
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to apprise him of before he formed any definite resolution upon 
the weighty subjects of deliberation which he proposed to him. 

‘ Dehberation r repeated Redgauntlet, impatiently; ‘and 
yet it is not ill said. I wish there had been more warmth in 
thy reply, Arthur ; but I must recollect were an eagle bred in 
a falcon's mew, and hooded like a reclaimed hawl^ he could 
not at first gaze steadily on the sun. Listen to me, my dearest • 
Arthur. The state of this nation no more implies prosperity 
than the florid colour of a feverish patient is a symptom 
of health. All is. false and hollow : the apparent success of 
Chatham’s administration has plunged the countr}' deeper in 
debt than all the barren acres of Canada are worth, were they 
as fertile as Yorkshire ; the dazzling lustre of the victories of 
Minden and Quebec have been dinuned by the disgrace of the 
hasty peace ; by the war, England, at immense expense, gained 
nothing but honour, and that she has gratuitously resigned. 
Many e 3 'es, formerly cold and indifferent, are now looking 
towards the line of our ancient and rightful monarchs, as the 
only refuge in the approaching storm ; the rich are alarmed, 
the nobles are disgusted, the populace are inflamed, and a band 
of patriots, whose measures are more safe that their numbers 
are few, have resolved to set up King Charles’s standard.’ 

‘ But the military,’ said Darsie — ‘ how can you, with a body 
of unarmed and disorder^ insurgents, propose to encounter a 
regular armj" ? The Highlanders are now totally disarmed.’ 

‘ In a great measure, perhaps,’ answered Redgauntlet : ‘ but 
the policy which raised the Highland regiments has provided 
for that. YTe have already friends in these corps; nor can we 
doubt for a moment what their conduct will be when the white 
cockade is once more mounted. The rest of the standing anny 
has been greatl}' reduced since the peace ; and we reckon con- 
fidently on our standard being joined by thousands of the 
disbanded troops.’ 

‘Alas!’ ^id Darsie, ‘and is it upon such vague hopes as 
these, the inconstant humour of a crowd or of a disbanded 
soldiery, that men of honour are inviWd to risk their families, 
their property, their life 1 ’ 

‘Men of honour, Iw^ said Redgauntlet, his eves glancing 
with impatience, ‘ set life, property, family, and 'all at stake 
when that honour commands it We are not now we.'iker than 
when seven men, landing in the wilds of Moidart, shook the 
throne of the usurper till it tottered, won two pitched fields, 
Wsides ovemmning one kingdom and the half of anotlier, and', 
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but for treacber}', would have achieved wliat their venturous 
successors are now to attempt in their turn/ 

‘And will such an attempt be made in serious earnest?' 
said Darsie. ‘ Excuse me, my uncle, if I can scarce believe a 
fact so ext^aordinar 3 ^ Will there really be found men of rank 
and consequence sulficient to renew the adventure of 1 745 ? ' 

‘ I vAll not give you my confidence by halves, Sir Arthur,' 
replied his uncle. ‘ Look at that scroll — what say you to these 
names? Are they not the flower of the Western shires, of 
Wales, of Scotland ? ' 

‘The paper contains indeed the names of many that are 
great and noble,' replied Darsie, after perusing it ; ‘but ' 

‘ But _ what ?' asked his uncle impatiently. ‘Do you doubt 
the ability of those nobles and gentlemen to furnish the aid in 
men and money at which they are rated ? ' 

‘Not their ability certainly,’ said Darsie, ‘for of that I am 
no competent judge 5 but I see in this scroll the name of Sir 
Arthur Darsie Redgauntlet of that Ilk rated at an hundred 
men and upwards — I certainly am ignorant how he is to redeem 
that pledge.' 

‘ I wiU be responsible for the men,' replied Hugh Redgauntlet. 

‘ But, my dear uncle,’ added Darsie, ‘ I hope, for your sake, 
that the other individuals whose names are here written 
have had more acquaintance with your plan than I have been 
indulged with.’ 

‘ For thee and thine I can be myself responsible,’ said Red- 
gauntlet ; ‘ for if thou hast not the courage to head the force 
of thy house, the leading shall pass to other hands, and thy 
inheritance shall depart from thee, like vigour and verdure from 
a rotten branch. For these honourable persons, a slight con- 
chtion there is which they annex to their fiiendship — some- 
thing so trifling that it is scarce worthy of mention. This boon 
granted to them by him who is most interested, there is no 
question ^ey will take the field in the manner there stated.' 

^ Again Damie perused the paper, and felt himself still less 
incliiiBd to DolievG that so many men of family and fortune 
were likely to embark in an enterprise so fatal. It seemed as 
rash plotter had put doivn at a venture the names of 
11 common report teinted with Jacobitism ; or, if it was 
reall}’’ the act of the individuals named, he suspected the}’’ must 
cf some mode of excusing themselves from compliance 
■with its purport It was impossible, he thought, that English- 
men ot large fortune, who had failed to join Charles when he 
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broke into England* at the head of a victorious ann}^ should 
have the least thoughts of encouraging a descent -when circum- 
stances Tvere so much less propitious. He therefore concluded 
the enterprise v'ould fall to pieces of itself, and that his best 
•way vras, in the meantime, to remain silent, unless the actual 
approach of a crisis (vhich might, however, never arrive) should 
compel him to give a downright refusal to his uncle’s proposi- 
tion; and i^ in the interim, some door for escape should be 
openW, he resolved within himself not to omit availing him- 
self of it. . , T 

Hugh Redgauntlet watched his nephews looks for some 
time, and then, as if arriving from some other process of 
reasoning at the same conclusion, he said, _‘ I have told you, Sir 
Arthur, that I do not urge your immediate accession to my 
proposal ; indeed, the consequences .of a refusal would be so 
dreadful to yourself so destructive to all the hopes which I 
have nursed, that I would not risk, by a moment’s impatience, 
the object of my whole life. Yes, Arthur, I have been a self- 
denying hermit at one time, at another the apparent associate 
of outlaws and desperadoes, at another the subordinate agent 
of men whom I felt every way my inferiors — not for any selfish 
purpose of my own — no, not even to win for myself the renown 
of being the principal instrument in restoring my krng and 
freeing mj' country. My first wish on earth is for that restora- 
tion and that freedom ; my next, that my nephew, the repre- 
sentative of my house and of the brother of my love, may have 
the advantage and the credit of all my efforts in the good 
cause. But,’ he added, darting on Darsie one of his withering 
frowns, ‘if Scotland and my father’s house cannot stand and 
flourish together, then perish the very name of Bedgauntlet 1 
perish the son of my brother, with every recollection of the 
glories of my family, of the affections of my youth, rather 
than my country’s cause should be iujured in the tithing of a 
barleycorn 1 The spirit of Sir Alberick is alive within me at 
this moment,’ he^ continued, drawing up his stately form and 
sitting erect in his saddle, while be pressed his finger against 
his forehead ; ‘ and if you yourseK crossed my path in opposition, 
I swear, by the mark that darkens my brow, that a new deed 
should be done — a new doom should be deserved 1 ’ 

He was silent, and his threats were uttered in a tone of voice 
so deeply resolute, that Darsie’s heart sunk within him, when 
he reflected on the stom of j>assion which he must encounter 
if he declined to join his uncle in a project to which prudence 
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and principle made him equally adverse. He had .scarce any 
hope left but in temporisuig until he could make his escape, 
and resolved to avail himself for that puri)o.se of the delay 
vrhich his uncle seemed not unwilling to grant. The stem, 
gloomy look of his companion became relaxed by degrees, and 
presently afterwards he made a .sign to j\Iiss Redgauntlet to join 
the party, and began a forced conversation on ordinary topics ; 
in the course of which Darsie observed that his sister seemed to 
.speak under the most cautious restraint, weighing every word 
before she uttered it, and always permitting her uncle to ^ve 
the tone to the conversation, though of the most trifling kind. 
This seemed to him, such an 023inion had he already entertained 
of his sister’s good sense and firmness, the stronge.st 2)roof he 
had 3’^et received of his uncle’s peremptory character, since he 
saw it observed vith so much deference by a young person 
whose sex might have given her privileges, and who seemed by 
no means deficient either in spirit or firmness. 

The little cavalcade was now approaching the house of 
Father Crackenthorp, situated, as the reader Imows, by the 
side of the Solwaj^, and not fiir distant from a rude pier, near 
vrhich lay several fishing-boats, which frequently acted in a 
different capacity. ^ The house of the worthy publican was also 
adapted to the various occupations which he carried on, being 
a large scrambling assemblage of cottages attached to a house 
of two stories, roofed with flags of .sandstone — the original 
mansion, to which the extension of Master Crackenthorp’s 
trade had occasioned his making many additions. Instead of 
the single long watering-trough which usually distinguishes 
the front of the English public-house of the second class, there 
were three conveniences of that kind, for the use, as the land- 
lord used to say, of the troop-horses, when the soldiers came to 
search his house 3 while a knowing leer and a nod let you 
understand what species of troops he w^as thinldng of. A 
huge a^h-tree before the door, which had reared itself to a 
great ske and height, in spite of the blasts from the neighbour- 
ing bolway, overshadowed, as usual, the ale-bench, as our 
ancestors called it, where, though it w^as still early in the day, 
several f^ows, who seemed to be gentlemen’s servants, were 
onn^g beer and smoking. One or two of them wore liveries 
wt^h seemed known to Mr. Redgauntlet, for he muttered 
between his teeth, ‘ Fools — fools ! were they pn a march to hell, 
they must have their rascals in livery with them, that the 
whole world might know who were going to be damned.’ 
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As he thus muttered, he drew bridle before the door of the 
place, from which several other lounging guests began to issue, 
to look with indolent curiosity, as usual, upon an ‘ arrival.’ 

Eedgauntlet sprung from his horse, and assisted his niece 
to dismount ; but, forgetting, per^ps, Ins nephew’s disguise, 
he did not pay him the attention which Ms female dress 
demanded. 

The situation of Darsie was indeed something awkward ; for 
Cristal Nixon, out of caution perhaps to prevent escape, had 
muffled the extreme folds of the riding-skirt with which he 
was accoutred around his ankles and under his feet, and 
there secured it with large corking-pins. ^We presume that 
gentlemen-cavaliers may sometimes cast their eyes to that part 
of the person of the fair equestrians whom they chance occasion- 
ally to escort; and if they will conceive their own feet, Hke 
Darsie’s, muffled in such a labyrinth of folds and amplitude of 
robe as modesty doubtless induces the fair creatures to assume 
upon such occasions, they will allow that, on a first attempt, 
they might find some awkwardness in dismounting. Darsie, 
at least, was in such a predicament, for, not receiving adroit 
assistance from the attendant of Mr, Redgauntlet, he stumbled 
as he dismounted from the horse, and might have had a bad 
fall, had it not been broken by the gallant interposition of a 
gentleman, who probably was, on his part, a little surprised at 
the solid weight of the distressed fair one whom he had the 
honour to receive in his embrace. But what was his surprise 
to that of Darsie’s, when the hurry of the moment and of the 
accident permitted him to see that it was hfr firiend Alan 
Bairford in whose arms he found himself! A thousand appre- 
hensions rushed on him, mingled with the full career of hope 
and joy, inspired by the unexpected appearance of his beloved 
friend at the very crisis, it seemed, of his fate. 

He was about to whisper in his ear, cautioning him at the 
same time to be silent ; yet he hesitated for a second or two to 
effect his purpose, since, should Bedgauntlet take the alaim 
from any sudden exclamation on the part of Alan, there was no 
sa3dng what consequences might ensue. 

Ere he could decide what was to be done, Bedgauntlet, who 
had entered the house, returned hastily, followed by Cristal 
Nixon. ‘I’ll release you of the charge of this young lady, 
sir,’ he said, haughtily, to Alan Fairford, whom he probably 
did not recognise. 

‘ 1 had no desire to intrude, sir,’ replied Alan ; ‘ the lady’s 

YOi.. xvni — 24 
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situation seemed to require assistance, and — but have I not 
the honour to speak to Mr. Herries of Birrenswork ? ’ 

‘You are mistaken, sir,’ said Redgauntlet, turning short off 
and making a sign with his hand to Cristal, who hurried Darsie, 
however unwillingly, into the house, whispering in his ear, 

‘ Come, miss, let us have no making of acquaintance from the 
windows. Ladies of fashion must be private. Show us a 
room, Father Crackenthorp.’ 

So saying, he conducted Darsie into the house, interposing 
at the same time his person betwixt the supposed young lady 
and the stranger of whom he was suspicious, so as to make com- 
munication by signs impossible. As they entered, they heard 
the sound of a fiddle in the stone-floored and well-sanded 
Idtchen, through which they were about to follow their corpu- 
lent host, and where several people seemed engaged in dancing 
to its strains, 

‘ D — ^n thee,’ said Nixon to Crackenthorp, ‘ would you have 
the lady go through all the mob of the parish 1 Hast thou no 
more private w'ay to our sitting-room ? ’ 

‘ None that is fit for my travelling,’ answered the landlord, 
la3dng his hand on his portly stomach. ‘I am not Tom Turn- 
penny, to creep like a lizard through keyholes.’ 

^ So sa3dng, he kept moving on through the revellers in the 
kitchen 5 and Nixon holding Darsie by his arm, as if to offer 
the lady support, but in all probability to frustrate any effort 
at escape, moved through the crowd, which presented a very 
motley appearance, consisting of domestic servants, country 
fellows, seamen, and other idlers, whom Wandering WiUie was 
regaling with his music. 

To pass another fidend without intimation of his presence 
would have been actual pusillanimity ; and just when they 
were passing the blind man’s elevated seat, Darsie asked him, 
mth some emphasis, whether he could not play a Scottish air ? 
Ine man s face had been the instant before devoid of all sort 
of expression, going through his performance like a clown 
through a beautiful country, too much accustomed to consider 
it ^ a task to teke any interest in the performance, and, in 
tact, scarce seeming to hear the noise that he was creating. In 
a word, he might at the time have made a companion to my 
taend Wilkie s inimitable blind crowder. But with Wandering 
Wime this was only an occasional and a rare fit of dulness, 
such as v^l at times creep over all the professors of the fine ’ 
arts, arising either from fatigue, or contempt of the present 
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audience, or tliat caprice ■whicli so often tempts painters and 
musicians and great actors in the phrase of the latter, to 
‘ walk through ’ their part, instead of exerting themselves with 
the energj’- which acquired their fame. But when the per- 
former heard the voice of Darsie, his countenance became at 
once illuminated, and showed the complete mistake of those 
who suppose that the principal point of expression depends 
upon the e3^es. "With his face turned to the point from which 
the sound came, his upper lip a little curved and quivering 
with agitation, and with a colour which surprise and pleasure 
had brought at once into his faded cheek, he exchanged the 
humdrum hornpipe which he had been sawing out with 
reluctant and lazy bow for the fine Scottish air, 

‘ you’re welcome, Charlie Stuart,’ 

which flew from his strings as if by inspiration, and, after a 
breathless pause of admiration among the audience, was re- 
ceived with a clamour of applause which seemed to show that 
the name and tendency, as well as the execution of the tune, 
was in the highest degree acceptable to all the party assembled- 

In the meantime, Cristal Nixon, stUl keeping hold of Darsie, 
and following the landlord, forced his way with some difficulty 
through the crowded kitchen, and entered a small apartment 
on the other side of it, where they found Lilias Redgauntlet 
already seated. _ Here Nixon gave way to his suppressed resent- 
ment, mid turning sternly on Crackenthorp, threatened him 
with his master’s severest displeasure because things were in 
such bad order to receive his family, when he had given such 
special advice that he desired to be private. But Father 
Crackenthorp was not a -man to be browbeaten. 

‘Why, brother Nixon, thou art angry this morning,’ he 
replied : ‘ hast risen from thy wrong side, I think. You know 
as well as I that most of this mob is of the Squire’s own 
making — gentlemen that come with their servants, and so 
forth, to meet him in the waj’’ of business, as old Tom Turn- 
penny says : the very last that came was sent down with Dick 
Gardener from Fairladies.’ 

‘But the blind scraping scoundrel yonder,’ said Nixon, 

‘ how dared you take such a rascal as that across your threshold 
at such a time as this ? If the Squire should dream you have' 
a thought of peaching — I am only speaking for your good, 
Father Crackenthorp.’ 

‘Why, look ye, brother Nixon,’ said Crackenthorp, turning 
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liis quid with great comiwsnre, ‘ the Squire is a very worthy 
gentleman, and I'll never deny it; but I am neither his 
servant nor his tenant, and so he need send me none of his 
orders till ho hears I have put on his liver3^ As for tuniing 
away folks from my door, I might as well plug up the ale-tap 
and pull down the sign ; and as for peaching and such-like, the 
Squire will find the folk here are as nonest to the full as those 
he brings vith him.’ 

‘How, you impudent lump of tallow,’ said Hixon, ‘what do 
you mean by that ? ’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Crackenthorp, ‘but that I can tour out .as 
well as another — you understand me — keep good lights in my 
upper stoi3’' — know a thing or two more than most folk in this 
country. If folk will come to my house on dangerous errands, 
egad they shall not find Joe Crackenthorp a cat’s-paw'. I’ll 
keep myself clear, you may depend on it, and let every man 
answer for his own actions — that ’s my way. Anything wanted, 
Master Nixon “? ’ 

‘No. -Yes — begone ! ’ said Nixon, who seemed embarrassed 
with the landlord’s contumacy, yet desirous to conceal the 
effect it produced on him. 

The door was no sooner closed on Crackenthorp than hliss 
Redgauntlet, addressing Nixon, commanded him to leave the 
room and go to his proper place. 

‘ How, madam ? ’ .said the fellow sullenly, yet with an air of 
respect. ‘ W ould you have your uncle pistol me for disobeying 
ms orders?’ 

Bfe may perhaps pistol you for some other reason, if you do 
not obey mine,’ said Lilias, composedly. 

You abuse your advantage over me, madam. I really dare 

^ f ^ guard over this other miss here ; . and if I 

should desert my post, my life were not worth five minutes’ 
purchase. 

Then k^w your post, sir,’ said Lilias, ‘and watch on the 
outside or the door. You have no commission to listen to our 
private conversation, I suppose 1 Begone, sir, without further 
speech or remonstrance, or I will tell my uncle that which you 
would have reason to repent he should know.’ 

The fellow looked at her with a singular expression of spite, 
mixed with deference. ‘You abuse your advantages, madam,’ 
he said, and act as foolishly in doing so as I did in affording 
you such a hank over ine. But you are a tyrant, and tyrants 
have commonlj’’ short reigns.’ 
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So saying, lie left tlie apartment. 

‘The -wreteh’s unparalleled insolence/ said Lilias to her 
brother, ‘ has given me one great advantage over him. For, 
Imovring that my uncle would shoot him ivith as little remorse 
as a woodcock if he but guessed at his brazen-faced assurance 
towards me, he dares not since that time assume, so far as 
I am concerned, the air of insolent domination which the 
possession of my uncle’s secrets, and the knowledge of his 
most secret plans, have led him to exert over others of his 
family.’ 

‘ In the meantime,’ said Darsie, ‘ I am happy to see that the 
landlord of the house does not seem so devoted to him as I 
apprehended; and this aids the hope of escape which I am 
nourishing for you and for myself. 0, Lilias I the truest of 
ftiends, Alan Fairford, is in pursuit of me, and is here at this 
moment. Another humble, but I think faithful, friend is also 
within these dangerous walls.’ 

Lilias laid her finger on her lips, and pointed to the door. 
Darsie took the hint, lowered his voice, and informed her in 
whispers of the arrival of Fairford, and that he believed he had 
opened a communication with Wandering Willie. She listened 
with the utmost interest, and. had just begun to reply, when a 
loud noise was heard in the kitchen, caused by several contend- 
ing voices, amongst which Darsie thought he could distinguish 
that of Alan Fairford. 

Forgetting how little his own condition permitted him to 
become the assistant of another, Darsie flew to the door of the 
room, and finding it locked and bolted on the outside, rushed 
against it with ah his force, and made the most desperate 
efforts to burst it open, notwithstanding the entreaties of his 
sister that he would compose himself, and recollect the condi- 
tion in which he was placed. But the door, framed to with- 
stand attacks from excisemen, constables, and other personages, 
considered as worthy to use what are called the Mng’s keys, 

‘ and therewith to make lockfast places open and patent,’ set 
his efforts at defiance. Meantime, the noise continued without, 
and we are to give an account of its origin in pur next chapter. 


CHAPTER XX 


Narrative of JJarsie Latimer, Continued 

" r OE CEACETNTHOEP’S public-house had never, since it 

J first reared its chimneys on the banks of the Solway, been 
firequented by such a miscellaneous group of visitors as had 
that morning become its guests. Several of them were persons 
whose quality seemed much superior to their dresses and modes 
of travelling. The servants who attended them contradicted 
the inferences to be drawn from the garb of their masters, and, 
according to the custom of the knights of the rainbow, gave 
many hints that they were not people to serve any but men of 
first-rate consequence. These gentlemen, who had come thither 
chiefly for the purpose _ of meeting with Mr. Eedgauntlet, 
seemed moody and anxious, conversed and walked together, 
apparently in deep conversation, and avoided any communi- 
cation with the chance travellers whom accident brought that 
morning to the same place of resort. 

As if Fate had set herself to confound the plans of the 
Jacobite conspirators, the number of travellers was unusually 
great, their appearance respectable, and they filled the public 
tap-room of the inn, where the political guests had already 
occupied most of the private apartments. 

Amongst others, honest Joshua Geddes had arrived, travel- 
l^gj as he said,^ in the sorrow of the soul, and mourning for 
Tj Earsie Latimer as he would for his first-born child. 

He had sMrted the whole coast of the Solway, besides making 
various trips into. the interior, not shunning, on such occasions, 
to expose himself to the laugh of the scomer, nay, even to 
senous personal rislc, by frequenting the haunts of smugglers, 
norse-jockeys, and other irregular persons, who looked on his 
intrusion with jealous eyes, and were apt to consider him as an 
excipman in the disguise of a Quaker. All this labour and 
peril, however, had been undergone in vain. Ho search he 
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could make obtained the least intelligence of Latimer, so that 
he began to fear the poor lad had been spirited abroad — for the 
practice of kidnapping was then not infreq^uent, especially on 
the western coasts of Britain — if indeed he had escaped a briefer 
and more bloody fate. 

With a heavy heart he delivered his horse, even Solomon, 
into the hands of the hostler, and walking into the inn, de- 
manded from the landlord breakfast and a private room. 
Quakers and such hosts as old Father Crackenthorp are no 
congenial spirits; the latter looked askew over his shoulder,, 
and replied, ‘ If you would have breakfast here, friend, you are 
like to eat it where other folk eat theirs.’ 

‘ And wherefore can I not,’ said the Quaker, ‘ have an apart- 
ment to myself for my money 1 ’ 

‘Because, Master Jonathan, you must wait till your. betters 
be served, or else eat with your equals.’ 

Joshua Geddes argued the point no farther, but sitting 
quietly down on the seat which Crackenthorp indicated to him, 
and calling for a pint of ale, with some bread, butter, and 
Dutch cheese, began to satisfy the appetite which the morniug 
air had rendered unusually alert. 

While the honest Quaker was thus employed, another 
stranger entered the apartment, and sat down near to the 
table on which his victuals were placed. He looked repeatedly 
at Joshua, licked his parched and chopped lips as he saw the 
good Quaker masticate his bread and cheese, and sucked up 
his thin chops when Mr. Geddes applied the tankard to his 
mouth, as if the discharge of these bodily functions by another 
had awakened his sympathies in an uncontrollable degree. At 
last, being apparently unable to withstand his longings, he 
asked, in a faltering tone, the huge landlord, who was tramp- 
ing through the room in all corpulent impatience, ‘ IVTiether he 
could have a plack-pie ? ’ 

‘Never heard of such a thing, master,’ said the landlord, 
and was about to trudge onward, when the guesk detaining 
him, said, .in a strong Scottish tone, ‘ Ye will maybe have nae 
whey then, nor buttermilk, nor ye couldna exhibit a souter’s 
clodi’ 

Can’t teU what ye are talking about, master,’ said Cracken- 
thorp. 

‘ Then ye will have nae breakfast that will come vdthin the 
compass of a shilling Scots 1 ’ 

‘ Which is a penny sterling,’ answered Crackenthorp, with a 
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sneer. 'Why, no, Sawney, I can’t say as we have — wc can’t 
afford it ; hut you shall have a helljfful for love, as we say in 
the hull-ring.’ 

'I shall never refuse a fair offer,’ .said the poverty-stricken 
guest; ‘and I will say that for the English, if they were deils, 
that they are a ceeveleesed people to gentlemen that are under 
a cloud.’ 

' Gentlemen ! — humph ! ’ said Craekenthoil) — ‘not a hlue- 
cap among them hut halts upon that foot,’ Then seizing on a 
.dish Avhicli still contained a huge cantle of wdiat had been once 
a princely mutton pasty, he placed it on the table before the 
.stranger, saying, ‘There, master gentleman — there is what is 
worth all the black pies, as you call them, that were ever made 
of sheep’s head,’ _ 

‘ Sheep’s head is a gude thing for a’ that,’ replied the guest; 
but, not being spoken so loud as to offend his hospitable enter- 
tainer, the interjection might pass for a private protest against 
the scandal thrown out against the standing dish of Caledonia. 

This premised, he immediately began to transfer the mutton 
and pie-crust from his plate to his lips, in such huge gobbets as 
if he was refreshing after a three days’ fast, and laying injpro- 
visions against a whole Lent to come. 

Joshua Geddes in his turn gazed on him ^vith surprise, having 
never, he thought, beheld such a gaunt expression of hunger in 
the act of eating. ‘Friend,’ he said, after watching him for 
some minutes, ‘ if thou gorgest thyself in this fashion thou wilt 
assuredly choke. Wilt thou not take a draught out of my cup 
to help down all that dry meat ? ’ 

‘Troth,’ said the stranger, stopping and looking at the 
friendly propounder, ‘ that ’s nae bad overture, as they say in 
the General Assembly. I have heard waur motions than that 
frae wiser counsel.’ 

Mr. Geddes ordered a quart of home-brewed to be placed 
before our friend Peter Peebles; for the reader must have 
already conceived that this unfortunate litigant was the wan- 
derer in que.stion. 

The victim of Themis had no sooner seen the flagon than he 
sefred it with the same energy which he had displayed in oper- 
ating upon the pie, puffed off the froth with such emphasis 
that some of it lighted on Mr. Geddes’s head, and then said, 
as if with a sudden recollection of what was due to civility, 

‘ Here s to ye, friend. What ! are ye ower grand to give me 
an answer, or are ye dull o’ hearing 1 ’ 
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‘ I prithee drink thy liquor, frien^’ said the good Quaker ; 
‘thou meanest it in civility, but vre care not for these idle 
fashions/ 

‘ What ! ye are a Quaker, are j^e ? ’ said Peter ; and without 
further ceremony reared the flagon to his head, from which he 
withchew it not while a single ^op of ‘ barley-hroo ’ remained. 
‘That’s done you and me muckle gude,’ he said, sighing as he 
set down his pot ; ‘ but twa mutchkins o’ jdll between twa folk 
is a drappie ower little measure. What say ye to anither pot 1 
or shall we cry in a blythe Scots i)int at ance 1 The yill is no 
amiss.’ 

‘ Thou mayst call for what thou wilt on thine own charges, 
friend,’ said Geddes ; ‘ for myself, I -wiflingly contribute to the 
quenching of thy natural thirst ; but I fear it were no such 
easy matter to relieve thy acquired and artificial drouth.’ 

‘ That is to say, in plain terms, ye are for withdrawing your 
caution with the folk of the house 1 You Quaker folk are but 
fause comforters ; but since ye have garred me drink sae muckle 
cauld yiU — me that am no used to the like of it in the forenoon 
— I think ye might as weel have offered me a glass of brandy 
or usquabae. I ’m nae nice body : I can drink onything that ’s 
wet and toothsome.’ 

‘ Rot a drop at my cost, friend,’ quoth Geddes. ‘ Thou art 
an old man, and hast, perchance, a heavy and long journey 
before thee. Thou art, moreover, my countryman, as I judge 
frrom thy tongue, and I nill not give thee the means of dis- 
honouring thy grey hairs in a strange land’ 

‘Grey hairs, neighbour!’ said Peter, with a wink to the 
bystanders, whom this dialogue began to interest, and who 
were in hopes of seeing the Quaker played off by the crazed 
beggar, for such Peter Peebles appeared to be — ‘ grey hairs I 
The Lord mend your eyesight, neighbour, that disna ken grey 
hairs firae a tow wig 1 ’ 

This jest procured a shout of laughter, and, what was still 
more acceptable than dry applause, a man who stood beside 
. called out, ‘Father Crackenthorp, bring a nipperkin of brandy. 
I ’U bestow a dram on this fellow, were it but for that very 
word.’ 

The brandy was immediately brought by a wench who acted 
as barmaid ; and Peter, with a grin of delight, filled a glass, 
quaffed it off, and then saying, ‘God bless me! I was so un- 
mannerly as not to drink to ye: I think the Quaker has 
smitten me wi’ his ill-bred havings,’ he was about to fill 
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another, when his hand was arrested by his new firiend, who 
said^ at the same time, ‘No — no, friend, fair play’s a jewel 
tune aoout, if you please,’ and filling a glass for himself, 
emptied it as gallantly as Peter could have done. ‘What say 
you to that, fiiend ? ’ he continued, addressing the Quaker. 

‘Nay, fiiend,’ answered Joshua, ‘it went down thy throat, 
not mine, and I have nothing to say about what concerns me 
not; but if thou art a man of humanity, thou wilt not give 
this poor creature the means of debauchery. Bethink thee that 
they will spurn him from the door as they would do a house- 
less ^d masterless dog, and that he may die on the sands or 
on the common. And if he has through thy means been 
rendered incapable of helping himself, thou shalt not be inno- 
cent of his blood.’ 


Faith, broadbrim, I believe thou art right, and the old 
gentlem^ in the flaxen jazy shall have no more of the com- 
fo^r. Besides, we have business in hand to-day, and this 
i^ow, for as mad as he looks, may have a nose on his face 
after alL Harkye, . father, what is your name, and what 
brings you into such an out-of-the-way comer?’ 

I am not just free to condescend on my name,’ said Peter; 
and as for my business — there is a wee dribble of brandy in 
the stoup, it would be wrang to leave it to the lass : it is 
learning her bad usages.’ 

Well, thou shalt have the brandy, and be d — d to thee, if 
thou wnt tell me what you are making here.’ 

beeking a young advocate chap that they ca’ Alan Fairford, 
that has played me a slippery trick, an ye maun ken a’ about 
the cause,’ said Peter. 

An^aJvoc^te, man ! answered the captain of the ‘Jumping 
V other, who had taken compassion 

t^ee, thou art on the 
Q firth to seek advocates, whom I take to be 

Scottish lawyers, not English.’ 

‘English laT^ers, man!’ exclaimed Peter; 'the deil a 
lawyer s m a’ England.’ 

+1.1 said Ewart; ‘but what 

the devil put that in your head V ■ 

Ja^Z\ “f?’ ^ ^ attorneys in Oarhsle, 

and he taidd me that there wasna a lawyer in England, ony 

man than him seU that kenn’d the naturb of a multiplepoind- 
fnd .JZa tauld him how this loopy lad, Alan Fairford, 

ed me, he said I might bring an action on the case — 
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jusfc as if tlie case liadna as mony actions abeady as one case 
can ’sveel carrj^ By my vrord, it is a gude case, and^ muckle 
bas it borne, in its day, of various procedure; but it^s the 
barley-picMe breaks the naig’s back, and ^ vi’ my consent it 
shall not hae ony mair burden laid upon it.’ 

‘But this Alan Fairford,’ said Nanty — ‘come, sip up the 
drop of brandy, man, and tell me some more about him, and 
■whether you are seeking him for good or for harm.’^ 

‘ For my ain gude, and for his harm, to be sure,’ said Peter. 
‘ Think of his having left my cause in "the dead-thraw between 
the tjmeing and the Avimiing, and capering off into Cumber- 
land here after a -wild loup-the-tether lad they ca’ Darsie 
La'timer.’ 

‘ Darsie Latimer ! ’ said Mr. Geddes, hastily, ‘ Do you know 
an3’thing of Darsie Latimer ? ’ 

‘ Maybe I do and maybe I do not,’ answered Peter ; ‘ I am 
no free to answer everj'body’s interrogatory, unless it is put 
judicially and bj' form of law, specially where folk think so 
much of a caup of sour yill or a thimblefti’ of brandy. But as 
for this gentleman, that has shown himself a gentleman at 
breakfast, and will show himself a gentleman at the meridian, 
I am free to condescend upon any points in the cause that 
may appear to bear upon the question at issue.’ 

‘ Wh}’’, ab I want to know from you, my friend, is whether 
you are seeking to do this Mr. Alan Fairford good or harm ; 
because, if you come to do him good, I think you could maybe 
get speech of him ; and if to do him harm, I "will- take the 
liberty "to give you a cast across the firth, -with fair warning 
not to come back on such an errand, lest worse come of it.’ 

The manner and language of Ewart were such that Joshua 
Geddes resolved to keep cautious silence till he could more 
plainly discover whether he was likely to aid or impede hiin in 
his researches a:^r Darsie Latimer. He therefore determined 
to listen attentively -to what should pass be'tween Peter and 
the seaman, and "to watch for an opportunity of questioning 
the former, so soon as he .should be separated from his new 
acquaintance. 

‘ I wad by no means,’ said Peter Peebles, ‘ do any substantial 
harm to the poor lad Fairford, who has had mony a gowd 
guinea of mine, as weel as his father before him ; but I wad 
hae him brought back to the minding of my business and his 
ain _; and maybe I wadna insist farther in my action of damages 
against him than for refounding the fees, and for some anTinal 
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rent on the principal sum, due frae the day on which he slioiild 
have recovered it for me, idack and bawbee, at the great ad- 
vising; for, ye are aware, that is the least that I can ask 
nomine damni ; and I liavc nae thouglit to break down the lad 
hodily a’thegither : we maun live and let live, forgie and 
forget.’ 

‘ The deuce take me, friend broadbrim,’ said Nanty Ewart, 
looldng to the Quaker, ‘ if I can make out what this old scare- 
crow means. If I thought it was fitting that Master Fairford 
should see him, why, perhaps it is a matter that could be 
managed. Do you Imow anything about the old fellow ? You 
seemed to take some charge of him just now.’ 

‘ No more than I should have done by any one in distress,’ 
said Geddes, not sony to be appealed to ; ‘ but I will try what 
I can do to find out who lie is, and what he is about in 
this country. But are we not a little too public in this open 
room 1 ’ 

‘It’s weU thought of,’ said Nanty ; and at his command the 
barmaid ushered^ the party into a side-booth, Peter attending 
them, in the instinctive hope that there would be more liquor 
drank among them before parting. The,y had scarce sat down 
in their new apartment when the sound of a violin was heard 
in the room which they had just left. 

‘I’ll awa’ back yonder,’ said Peter, rising up again; ‘yon’s 
the soimd of a fiddle, . and when there is music there ’s aye 
something gan^ng to eat or drink.’ 

* I going Ip order something here,’ said the Quaker ; 

but, in the meantime, have you any objection, my good 
friend, to tell us your name ? ’ 

None in the world, if you are wanting to drink to me by 
name and surname, answered Peebles ; ‘but, otherwise, I would 
rather evite your interrogatories.’ 

Friend, said the Quaker, ‘it is not for thine own health, 

seeing thou hast drunk enough already ; however Here, 

handmaiden, bring me a giU of sherry.’ 

Sher^ s but shilpit drink, and a gill ’s a sma’ measure for 
twa gentlemen to crack ower at their first acquaintance. But let 

sherry,’ said Poor Peter, thrusting 
huge hand to seize on the diminutive pewter measure, 
wnicn, according to the fashion of the tiine, contained the 
generous liquor freshly drawn from the butt. 

Nay , hold, friend, said J oshua, ‘ thou hast not yet told me 
wnat name and surname I am to call thee by.’ 
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‘D — d sly intlie Quaker,’ said ISTanty, apart, 'to make Mm 
pay for Ms liquor before he gives it Mm. Novr, I am such a 
fool, that I should have let 1^ get too drunk to open Ms mouth, 
before I thought of asking him a question.’ 

‘My name is Peter Peebles, then,’ said the litigant, rather 
sulkily, as one vho thought his liquor too sparingly meted out 
to him ; ‘ and vhat have you to say to that % ’ 

‘Peter Peebles I ’ repeated Ranty Evrart, and seemed to muse 
upon something wMch the yords brought to Ms remembrance, 
■wMle the Quaker pursued Ms examination. 

‘ But I prithee, Peter Peebles, vhat is thy further designa- 
tion ? Thou knovest, in our country, that some men are dis- 
tinguished by their craft and calling, as cordwainers, fishers, 
■weavers, or the like, and some by their titles as proprietors of 
land — -wMch savours of vanity — now, how may jmu be distin- 
guished from others of the same name 1 ’ 

‘ As Peter Peebles of the great plea of Poor Peter Peebles 
against Plainstanes, et per contra; if I am laird of naething 
else, I am aye a dominus litis.' 

‘ It ’s but a poor lairdsMp, I doubt,’ said Joshua. 

‘ Pray, iSIr. Peebles,’ said Nanty, interrupting the conversa- 
tion abruptlj^ ‘ were not 3 mu once a burgess of Edinburgh 1 ’ 

‘ Was I a burgess ! ’ said Peter, indignantly, ‘ and am I not a 
burgess even now % I have done nothing to forfeit my right, I 
trow — once provost and aj^e “ my lord." ’ 

‘Well, Mr. Burgess, tell me farther, have you not some 
property in the Gude Town?’ continued Ewart. 

‘ Proth have I — that is, before my misfortunes, I had twa or 
three bonny bits of mailings amang the closes and wynds, for- 
bye the shop and the story abune it. But Plainstanes has. 
put me to the causeway now. Never mind, though, I will be 
upsides with him j’et,’ 

‘ Had not you once a tenement in the Covenant Close ? ’ again 
demanded Nanty. 

* You have hit it, lad, though ye look not like a Covenanter,’ 
said Peter; ‘we’ll drink to its memorj* — Hout! the heart’s 
at the mouth o' that ill-faur’d bit stoup already 1 — it brought 
a rent, reckoning from the crawstep to the groundsill, that ye 
might ca’ fourteen punds a-year, forbye the laigh cellar that 
was let to Luckie Littleworth.’ 

‘ And do you not remember that you had a poor old ladv 
for your tenant, Mrs. Cantrips of luttlebasket 1’ said Nantr-, 
suppressing his emotion with difficulty. 
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‘Remember! G — d, I have gude cause to remember her,’ 
said Peter, ‘ for she turned a d 3 ’'vour on my -bands, the auld 
besom 1 and, after a’ that the law could do to make me satisfied 
and paid, m the way of poinding and distrenyieing, and sae 
forth, as the law will, she ran awa, to the charity worldiouse, a 
matter of twenty punds Scots in my debt; it’s a great shame 
and oppression that charity workliouse, taldng in bankrupt 
dyvmurs that canpa pay their honest creditors,’ 

‘ Methinks, friend,’ said the Quaker, ‘ thine own rags might 
teach thee compassion for other people’s nakedness,’ 

‘Ra,gs 1 ’ said Peter, taldng Joshua’s words literally, ‘Does 
ony wise body put on their best coat when they are ti’avelling, 
and keeping company with Quakers and such other cattle as 
the road affords ? ’ ^ 

‘The dd lady died^ I have heard,’ said Nanty, affecting a 
moderation which was belied by accents that faltered vith 
passion, 

‘She might live or die, for what I care,’ answered Peter the 
Gruel ; ‘ what business have folk to do to live, that canna live 
as law will, and satisfy their just and lawful creditors ? ’ 

‘ And you — you that are now yourself trodden down in the 
very kennel, are you^ not sorry for what you have done ? Do 
you not repent having occasioned the poor widow-woman’s 
death?’ 


‘ TVTiat for should I repent ? ’ said Peter. ‘ The law was on 
my side a decreet of the bailies, fallowed Jiy poinding and an 
act of warding, a suspension intended, and the letters found 
orderly proceeded. I followed the auld rudas through twa 
i mair money than her lugs were worth.’ 

If ow, by Heaven 1 said Nanty, ‘I would give a thousand 
gumeas, if I had them, to have 3 ’'ou worth my beating ! Had 
you said you repented, it had been between God and your con- 
^ boast of your villainy ! Do you think 

fr little to have reduced the aged to famine, and the young to 
mtamy to have caused the death of one woman, the ruin of 
^pthCT, and to have driven a man to exile and despair ? Ry 
Him teat made me, I can scarce keep hands off you 1 ’ 

Utt me ! I defy ye,; said Peter. ‘ I take this honest man 
to witness that, if ye stir the neck of my coUar, I will have 
my actmn for stouthreif, spulzie, oppression, assault and bat- 
ry. Here s a bra din, mdeed, about an auld wife gaun to 
hmmer to the close-heads and cansewa}^, 
and a sticket stibbler to the sea instead of tee gallows ! ’ 
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‘ Now, by my soul,’ said Nanly, ‘ this is too much ! and since 
you can feel no otherwise, I will try if I cannot beat some 
humanity into your head and shoulders/ 

He drew his hanger as he spoke, and although Joshua, who 
had in vain endeavoured to interrupt the dialogue, to which 
he foresaw a violent termination, now threw himself between 
Nanty and the old litigant, he could not prevent the latter 
from receiving two or three sound slaps over the shoulder with 
the flat side of the weapon. 

Poor Peter Peebles, as inglorious in his extremity as he had 
been presumptuous in bringing it on, now ran and roared, and 
bolted out of the apartment and house itself, pursued by Nanty, 
whose passion became high in proportion to his giving way to 
its dictates, and by Joshua, who s^ interfered at every risk, 
calling upon Nanty to reflect on the age and miserable circum- 
stances of the offender, and upon Poor Peter to stand and place 
himself under his protection. In front of the house, however, 
ih'own,^eebles found a more efficient protector than the worthy 
delivered;^ 

Redgau’\. 
contents, i. , 

OV rA <■’' 



CHAPTER XXI 



Narratim of Alan Fairford 

^ UE, readers inay recollect that Fairford had been con- 
® ducted hy Dick Gardener from the house of Fairladies 
to the inn of old Father Crackenthorp, in order, as he 
had been informed hy the mysterious Father Buorjjj^^enture, 
that he might, have the meeting which he desk M 
Eedgauntlet, to treat with him for the libe:A'!V^ a r \ 
Darsie. His guide, by the special direction > ’ 
had introduced him into the public-house hy a ’ 'i- . 

recommended to the landlord to accommodate bin 
vate apartment, and to treat him with all civility, hurni’ other 
respects to keep his eye on him, and even to secure his person, 
n he saw any reason to suspect him to he a spy. He was not, 
however, subjected to any chrect restraintj but was ushered into 
an apartment, where he was requested to await the arrival of 
tlm gentieman with whom he wished to have an interview, and 
who, as Crackenthorp assured him with a significant nod, would 
be certamly there in the course of an hour. In the meanwhile, 
ne recommended to him, with another significant sign, to keep 
IS apartment, as there were people in the house who were apt 
to busy themselves about other folks’ matters.’ 

^an Fairford complied with the recommendation, so long as 
^ reasonable ; hut when, among a large party riding 

up to tho house, he discerned Eedgauntlet, whom he had seen 
under the name of Mr. Herries of Birrenswork, and whom, hy 
1 and strength, he easily distinguished fi-om the rest, 

jie thought it proper to go down to the front of the house, in 
Py “oi’e closely reconnoitring the party, he might . 
discover if his fnend Darsie was among them 

ihe reader is awe that, hy doing so, he had an oppor- 
tunity of hreafaug Darsie s faU from his side-saddle, although 
his disguise and mask prevented his recognising his fiiend. It 
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may "be also recollected that, rrhile Nixon hurried Miss Red- 
gauntlet and her brother into the house, their uncle, somewhat 
chafed at an unexpected and inconvenient interruption, re- 
mained himself in parley with Fairford, who had already 
successively addressed him by tbe names of Herries and Red- 
gauntlet; neither of which, any more than the acquaintance 
of the young lawyer, he seemed at the moment vdUing to ac- 
knowledge, though an air of haughty indifference ^micb he 
assumed could not conceal his vexation and embarrassment. 

‘ If we must needs be acquainted, sir,’ he said at last — ‘for 
which I am unable to see any necessity, especially as I am now 
particularly disposed to be private — I must entreat you will 
teU me at once what you have to say, and permit me to attend 
to matters of more importance.’ 

* My introduction,’ said Fairford, ‘ is contained in this letter, 
(delivering that of Maxwell). I am convinced that, under 
whatever name it may be your pleasure for the present to be 
known, it is into your hands, and yours only, that it should be 
delivered.’ 

Redgauntlet turned the letter in his hand, then read the 
contents, then again looked upon the letter, and sternly 
observed, ‘The seal of the letter has been broken. "Was this 
the case, sir, when it was delivered into your hand 1 ’ ^ 

Fairford despised a falsehood as much as any man, unless, 
perhaps, as Tom Turnpenny might have said, ‘ in the way of 
business.’ He answered readily and firmly, .‘The seal was 
whole when the letter was delivered to me by Mr. Maxwell of 
Summertrees.’ 

‘And did. you dare, sir, to break the .seal of a letter addressed 
to me 1 ’ said Re^auntlet, not sorry, perhaps, to pick a quarrel 
upon a point foreign to the tenor of the epistle. 

‘ I have never broken the seal of any letter committed to 
my charge,’ said Alan ; ‘ not fi:om fear of those to whom such 
letter might be addressed, but from respect to myself.’ 

‘ That is well worded,’ said Redgauntlet ; ‘ and yet, young 
Mr. Counsellor, I doubt whether your delicacy prevented your 
reading my letter, or listening to the contents as read by some 
other person after it was opened.’ 

‘I certainly did hear the contents read over,’ said Fairford; 

■ and they were such as to surprise me a good deal.’ 

‘Now that,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘I hold to be pretty much 
the same, in faro conscientice, as if you had broken the seal 
yourself. I shall hold myself .excused from entering upon 
Toii. xriii — 26 
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fartlier disconrse ■'sith a messenger so faitMess ; and . you may 
thank yourself if your journey nas been fruitless/ 

'Stay, sir,’ said Fairford; ‘and know that I became ac- 
quainted with the contents of the paper without my consent — 

1 may even say against my will ; Mr, Buonaventure ’ 

‘ Who ? ’ demanded Eedgauntlet, in a wild and alarmed 
manner — ‘ whom was it you named 1’ 

‘Father Buonaventure,^ said Alan — ‘a Catholic priest, as I 
apprehend, whom I saw at the Miss Arthurets’ house, called 
Fairladies,’ . • ’ 

‘ Miss Arthurets ! Fairladies S A Catholic priest 1 Father 
Buonaventure ! ’ said Bedgauntlet, repeating the words of Alan 
with astonishment. ‘ Is it possible that human rashness can 
reach such a point of infatuation ? Tell me the truth, I con- 
jure you, sir. I have the deepest interest to Imow whether this 
is more than an idle legend, picked up from hearsay about the 
country. You are a lawyer, and know the risk incurred by 
the Catholic clergy whom the discharge of their duty sends to 
these bloody shores.’ 

‘I am a lawyer, certainly,’ said Fairford; ‘but my holding 
such a respectable condition in life warrants that I am neither 
an informer nor.a spy. Here is sufiGicient evidence that I have 
seen Father Buonaventure,’ 

He put Buonaventure’s letter into Bedgauntlet’s hand, and 
watched his looks closely while he read it. ‘Double-dyed in- 
fatuation ! ’ he muttered, with looks in which sorrow, dis- 
pleasure, and anxiety were mingled. ‘ “ Save me from . the 
indiscretion of my fnends,” says the Spaniard ; “ I can save 
myself from the hostility of my enemies.” ’ 

_He then read the letter attentively, and for two or three 
minutes was lost in thought, while some purpose of impor- 
tance seemed to have gathered and sit brooding upon his coun- 
tenance. He held up his finger towards his satellite, Cristal 
Nixon, who replied to his signal with a prompt nod ; and with 
one or two of the attendants approached Fairford in such a 
manner as to make him apprehensive they were about, to lay 
hold of him. 

At this moment a noise was heard from withinside of the 
house, and presently rushed forth Peter Peebles, pursued by 
ISanty Ewart with his drawn hanger, and the worthy Quaker, 
who was endeavouring^ to prevent mischief to others, at some 
risk of bringing it on himself. 

A wilder and yet a more absurd figure can hardly be 
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isDa^iiicd ilsan tliat of Poor Petor clattering along as flist ns 
Ills hngc boots vi'ould permit him, and resembling nothing so 
imicb as a »l3'ing scarecrow; while the thin emaciated Ibnn 
of Niinty^' Ewart, with the hue of death on his cheek, and the 
fire of vengeance glancing from his eyc, fornied a ghasth' con- 
trast with the ridiculous object of his pursuit. 

Redgnunllet threw himself between them. ‘ What extrava- 
gant folly is this ? ’ he said. ‘ Put up your weapon, captain. 
Is this a time to indulge in drunken^ brawls, or is such a miser- 
able object as that a fitting antagonist for a man of courage 1 ’ 

'I beg pardon,’ .said the captain, sheathing his weapon. 
‘ I was a little bit out of the wa}^ to be sure ; but to know the 
provocation, a man must read mv heart, and that I hardlj' 
dare to do. myself. But the wretch is safe from me. Heaven 
has done its own vengeance on us both.’ 

Wliile he spoke in tliis manner, Peter Peebles, who had at 
first crept behind Bcdgauntlct in bodily fear, began now to 
rcassume his spirits. Pulling his protector bj' the sleeve, 

‘ Jilr. Herries — hir. Herries,’ he wliispered, eagerl}', ‘ ye have 
done me mair than ae gude turn, and if 3'e will but do me 
anither at this dead pinch, ^ I ’ll forgie the girded keg of brand3' 
that 3'ou and Captain Sir Harr3' Redgimlet drank out 3'on 
time. Ye sail bae an ample^ discharge and renunciation, and 
though I should see 3'Ou walking at the Cross of Edinburgh, or 
standing at the bar of the Court of Justiciary, no the \ery 
thumhilans themselves should bring to my memory that ever 
I .saw 3mu in arms yon day.’ 

He accompanied this promise by pulling so hard at Bed- 
gauntlet’s cloak that he at last turned round. ‘ Idiot ! speak 
in a word what you want.’ 

‘ Aweel — aweel I in a word then,’ said Peter Peebles, ‘ I have 
a warrant on me to apprehend that man that stands there, 
Alan Fairford by name, and advocate by calling. I bought it 
from Maister Justice Fo:dey’s clerk, Maister Nicholas Faggot, 
wi’ the guinea that 3mu gied me.’ 

‘ Ha ! ’ said Bedgauntlet, ‘ hast thou really such a warrant 1 
Let me see it. Look sharp that no one escape, Cristal Nixon.’ 

Peter produced a huge, greasy, leathern pocket-hook, too 
dirty to permit its original colour to he visible, filled with 
scrolls of notes, memorials to counsel, and Heaven knows what 
besides. From amongst this precious mass he culled forth a 
paper, and xdaced it in the hands of Bedgauntlet or Herries, 
as he continued to call him, saying, at the same time, ‘ It’s a 
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formal and binding warrant, proceeding on my affidavy made, 
that tbe said Alan Fairford, being lawfully engaged in my 
service, bad slipped tbe tether and fled over tbe Border, and 
was now lurldng there and thereabouts, to elude and*evite the 
discharge of his bounden duty to me ; and therefore wanting 
warrant to constables and others to seek for, take, and appre- 
hend him, that he may be brought before the honourable 
Justice Foxley for examination, and, if necessary, for commit- 
ment. Now, though a’ this be fairly set down as I tell ye, yet 
where am I to get an officer to execute this w'an-ant in sic a 
country as this, where swords and pistols. flee out at a word’s 
speaking, and folic care as little for the peace of King George 
as the peace of Auld King Coni 1 There ’s that drunken skip- 
per and that wet Quaker enticed me into the public this morn- 
ing, and because I wadna gie them as much brandy as wad have 
made them blind-drunk, they baith fell on me, and were in the 
way of guiding me very iU.’ 

While Peter went on in this manner, Redgauntlet glanced 
his eye over the warrant, and immediately saw that it must be 
a trick passed by Nicholas^ Faggot to cheat the poor insane 
wretch out of his solitary guinea. But the Justice had actually 
subsmbed it, as he did whatever his clerk presented to him, 
^^d Redgauntlet resolved to use it for his own purposes. 

Without making any direct answer, therefore, to Peter 
Peebles, he walked up gravely to Fairford, who had waited 
quietly for the termination of a scene in which he was not a 
little surprised to find his client, Mr. Peebles, a conspicuous 
3/Cxor. 


Mr. Fairford, said Redgauntlet, ‘there are many reasons 
wnicn might induce me to comply with the request, or rather 
luj unctions, of the excellent Father Budnaventure, that I 
snould commumcate with you upon the present condition of 
my ward, whom you Icnow under the name of Darsie Latimer ; 

^ j aware than you that the law must be 

obeyed, even in contradiction to our own feehngs: now, this 
poor man has obtained a warrant for carrying you before a 
ma^strate and I am afraid there is a necessity of your yielding 
to It, although to the postponement of the business which you 
may have with me. 

‘A warrant against me!’ said Alan, indignantly: ‘and at 
that poor miserable wretch s instance ? Why, this is a trick — 
a mere and most palpable trick ! ’ . 

It may be so, replied Redgauntlet, with great equanimity, 
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‘ doubtless you know best ; only the nxit appears regular, and 
with that respect for tbe law wbicb bas been,’ be said, with 
bypocritical formality, ‘a leading feature of my character 
through Hfe, I cannot dispense with giving my poor aid to tbe 
support of a legal warrant. Look at it yourseK, and be satisfied 
it is no trick of mine.’ 

Fairford ran over tbe affidavit and tbe warrant, and then 
exclaimed once more that it was an impudent imposition, _ and 
that he would hold those who acted upon such a warrant liable 
in the highest damages. ‘I guess at your motive, Mr. I^d- 
gauntlet,’ he said, ‘ for acquiescing in so ridiculous a proceeding. 
But be assured you will find that in this country one act of 
illegal violence not be covered or atoned for by practising 
another. You cannot, as a man of sense and honour, pretend 
to say you regard this as a legal warrant.’ 

‘ I am no lawyer, sir,’ said Bedgauntlet ; ‘ and pretend not to 
know what is or is not law : the warrant is quite formal, and 
that is enough for me.’ 

‘ Did ever any one hear,’ said Fairford, ‘ of an advocate being 
compelled to return to his task, like a collier or a salter^ who 
has deserted bis master 1 ’ 

‘ I see no reason why he should not,’ said Redgauntlet, drily, 
‘ unless on the ground that the services of the lawyer are the 
most expensive and least useful of the two.’ 

‘You cannot mean this in earnest,’ said Fairford — ‘you 
cannot really mean to avail yourself of so poor a contrivance 
to evade the word pledged by your firiend, your ghostly father, 
in _my behalf? I may have been a fool for trusting it too 
easily, but think what you must be if you can abuse my con- 
fidence in this manner. I entreat you to reflect that this 
usage releases me from all promises of secrecy or connivance 
at what I am apt to think are very dangerous practices, and 
that ’ 

‘ Harkye, Mr. Fairford,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘ I must ‘ here 
interrupt you for your own sake.’ One word of betraying what 
you may have seen, or what you may have suspected, and your 
seclusion is like to have either a rery distant or a very brief 
termination — in either case a most undesirable one. At present, 
you are sure of being at liberty in a very few days, perhaps 
much sooner.’ 

‘ And my ■friend,’ said Alan Fairford, ‘ for whose sake I have 
run myself into this danger, what is to become of him ? Dark 


^ [See Note 2o.] 
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and dangerous man!’ he exclaimed, raising his voice, ‘I ■will 

not be again cajoled by deceitful promises ■’ 

‘ I give you my honour that your friend is well,’ interrupted 
Redgauntlet ; ‘perhaps I may liermit you to see him, if you 
•will but submit with patience to a fate which is inevitable.’ 

But iUan Fairford, considering his confidence as having been 
abused, first by Maxwell and next by the priest,^ raised his 
voice, and appealed to all the king’s lieges vuthin hearing, 
against the violence with which he was threatened. He •was 
instantly seized on by Nixon and two assistants, who, holding 
down his arms and endeavouring to stop his mouth, were about 
to hurry him away. 

The honest Quaker, wRo had kept out of Redgauntlet’s 
presence, now came boldly fonvard. 

‘ Friend,’ said he, ‘ thou dost more than thou canst answer. 
Thou knowest me well, and thou art a'v\'are that in me thou 
hast a deeply-injured neighbour, who was dwelhng beside thee 
in the honesty and simplicity of his heart.’ 

‘^Tush, Jonathan,’ said Redgauntlet — ‘talk not to me, man : 
it is neither the craft of a young lawyer nor the simplicity of 
an old hypocrite can drive me from my purpose.’ • 

‘ By my faith,’ said the captain, coming forward in his turn, 
‘this is hardly fair, General j and I doubt,’ he added, ‘whether 
the ■will of my owners can make me a party to such proceedings. 
Nay, never fumble with your sword-hilt, but out with it like a 
man, if you are for a tilting.’ He unsheathed his hanger, and 
continued — ‘ I will neither see my comrade Fairford nor the 
old Quaker abused, D — n all w^arrants, false or true — curse 
the justice — confound the constable! and here stands little 
Nanty Ewart to make good what he says against gentle and 
simple, in spite of horseshoe or horseradish either.’ 

The cry of ‘ Down with all warrants ! ’ was popular in the 
ears of the militia of the inn,. and Nanty Ewart was no less so, 
Fishers, hostlers, seamen, smugglers began to crowd to the 
spot, Crackenthorp endeavoured in vain to mediate. The 
attendants of Redgauntlet began to handle their firearms; but 
their master shouted to them to forbear, and, unsheathing Bis 
sword as quick as lightning, he rushed on Ewart in the midst 
of his bravade, and struck his weapon from his hand with such 
address and force that it flew three yards from him. Closing 
with him at the same moment, he gave him a severe fall, and 
waved his sword over his head, to show he was absolutely at 
his mercy. ^ 
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‘There, drunken vagabond,’ he said, ‘I give you your 
life j you are no had fellow, if you could keep from brawling 
among your friends. But we all know Nanty Ewart,’ he said 
to the crowd around, with a forgi\dng laugh, which, joined to 
the awe his prowess had inspired, entirely confirmed their 
wavering allegiance. _ _ * 

They shouted, ‘ The Laird for ever ! ’ while poor Eanty, 
rising from the earth, on whose lap he had been stretched so 
rudely, went in quest of his hanger, lifted it, wiped it, and, as 
he returned the weapon to the scabbard, muttered between his 
teeth, ‘ It is true they say of him, and the devil will stand his 
fiiend till his hour come ; I wiU cross him no more.’ 

So saying, he slunk from the crowd, cowed and disheartened 
by his defeat. 

‘For you, Joshua Geddes,’ said Redgaimtlet, approaching 
the Quaker, who, with lifted hands and eyes, had beheld the 
scene of violence, ‘I shall take the liberty to arrest thee for 
a breach of the peace altogether unbecoming thy pretended 
pidnciples ; and I beheve it will go hard with thee both in a 
Court of Justice and amon^ thine own Society of Friends, as 
they call themselves, who wiU be but indifferently pleased to 
see the quiet tenor of their hypocrisy insulted by such violent 
proceedings.’ 

‘J violent'.’ said Joshua — ‘J do aught unbecoming the 
principles of the Friends ! I defy thee, man, and I charge thee, 
as a Christian, to forbear vexing my soul with such charges : it 
is grievous enough to me to have seen violences ‘which I was 
unable to prevent.’ 

‘Oh, Joshua — Joshua!’ said Redgauntlet, with a sardonic 
smUe, ‘ thou light of the faithful in the town of Dumfries and 
the places adjacent, wilt thou thus faU away from the truth 1 
Hast thou not, before us all, attempted to rescue a man from 
the warrant of law 1 Didst thou not encourage that drunken 
fellow to draw his weapon ; and didst thou not thyself flourish 
thy cudgel in the cause 1 Think’st thou that the oaths of the 
injured Peter Peebles and the conscientious Cristal Nixon, be- 
sides those of such gentlemen as look on this strange scene, 
who not only put on swearing as a garment, but to whom, in 
custom-house matters, oaths are literally meat and drink — dost 
thou not think, I say, that these men’s oaths -will go farther 
than thy “ Yea ” and “ Nay ” in this matter ? ’ 

‘ I will swear to anything,’ said Peter : ‘ all is fair when it 
comes to an oath ad litem.’ 
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*Yon do 300 foul wrong,’ .«;ud fljo Qiinkor, iiiidi^inriycd ]>y 
tlie geuoral luugli. ‘I ciieoiirnged no flravdng of v/e.«])onK, 
thoiigh I aUoni]itcfl io snovc an unjust. niu?i hy «orno use of 
argument ; I I'raiidisliCfl no cudgel, nltliougli it mtiy be that 
tlio ancient Adam struggled vntliin me, and caused ju}* hand 
to grasp mine oaken Htaff rn-mcr than issnal, when I saw innO' 
ceiico borne down with violence. Jhit wljy talk I what is true 
and just to thee, wlio hast boci3 a mai3 of violence frfom thy 
youth upwards 1 Jjet me rather spe.ak to thee such Innguago 
as thou canst compreliend. Deliver tlicse young men up to 
me,’ he said, when ho had led Itedgatmtlct a little apart from 
the crowd, ‘and I will not only free thee from the heavy charge 
of danmges whicli thou hast incurred hy thine outrage upon 
my imoperty, but I will add ransom for them and for my.self 
Y’ hat would jt profit thee to do the youtlis wrong, hy detaining 
them in captivit}' ? ’ 

‘Mr. Geddes,’ said Redgauntlet, in a tone more respectful 
than he had hitherto used to the Quaker, ‘your language is 
disinterested, and I respect the fidelity of your friendship. 
Perhaps we have mistaken each othcr’.s principles and motives ; 
hut if so, we have not at present time for e-vyiianation. Make 
yourself easy. I hope to raise 3 'our friend Darsie Latimer to a 
pitch of eminence which j’ou will witness vrith pleasure — nay, 
do not attempt to answer me. The other 5 'oung man shall 
suffer restraint a few days, probabl}' only a few hours ; it i.s not 
more than due for bis pra^natical interference in wliat con- 
ceraed him fiot. Do you, Mr. Gedde.s, be so prudent' as to 
take j^ur horse and leave tliis place, whicli is growing eveiy 
niopent more unfit for the abode of a man of jicace. Yon maj' 
wait the event in safety at Mount Sharon.’ 

‘Friend,’ replied Joshua, ‘ I cannot comply with thy advice : 
I will remain here, even as thj’’ prisoner, as tnoii didst but now 
thr^ten, rather than leav’^e the youth, who hath suffered hy 

misfortunes, in his present state of 
doubtful safety. Wherefore, I will not mount my steed Solo- 
mon, neither will I turn his head towards Mount Sharon, until 
1 see an end of this matter.’ 

^ A prisoner, thep, )’'ou must be,’ said Eedgauntlet. ‘I 
nave no time to dispute the matter farther with you. But 
tell me for what you fix your eyes so attentively on yonder 
people of mme ? ’ 

‘To speak the truth,’ said the Quaker, ‘ I admire to behold 
among them a little wretch of a boy called Benjie, to whom I 
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think Satan has given the power of transporting himself where- 
soever mischief is going forward, so that it may be truly said, 
there is no evil in this land wherein he hath not a finger, if not 
a whole hand.’ 

The boy, who saw their eyes fixed on him as they spoke, 
seemed embarrassed, and rather desirous of making his escape ; 
but at a signal firom Redgauntlet he advanced, assuming the 
sheepish look and rustic manner with which the jankanapes 
covered much acuteness and roguery. 

‘ How long have you been with the party, sirrah,’ said Red- 
gauntlet. 

‘Since the raid on the stake-nets,’ said Benjie, with his 
finger in his mouth. 

‘ And what made you follow us 1 ’ 

‘I dauredna stay at hame for the constables,’ replied the 
boy. 

‘ And what have you been doing all this time 1 ’ 

‘Doing, sir! 1 dinna ken what ye ca’ doLag — I have been 
doing naething,’ said Benjie; then seeing something in Red- 
gauntlet’s eye which was not to be trifled with, he added, 
‘Naething but waiting on Maister Cristal Nixon.’ 

‘ Hum ! — ay indeed ? ’ muttered Redgauntlet. ‘ Must 
Master Nixon bring his own retinue into the field 1 This must 
be seen to.’ 

He was about to pursue his inquiry, when Nixon himself 
came to him with looks of anxious h^te. ‘The Father is 
come,’ he whispered, ‘and the gentlemen are getting together 
in the largest room of the house, and they desire to see you. 
Yonder is your nephew, too, making a noise like a man in 
Bedlam.’ 

‘I will look to it all instantly,’ said Redgauntlet. ‘Is the 
Father lodged as I directed ? ’ 

Cristal nodded. 

^ ‘ Now, then, for the final trial,’ said Redgauntlet. He folded 
his hands, looked upwards, crossed himseh, and after this act 
of devotion (almost the first which any one had observed biTn 
. make use of), he commanded Nixon to keep good watch, have 
his horses and men ready for every emergence, look after the 
safe custody of the prisoners, but treat them at the same time 
well and civilly. And these orders given, he darted hastily 
into the house. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Narmihc Coni hived 

R EDGAIJNTLET’S first course was to the chamber of his 
nephew. He unlocked the door, entered tlie apartment, 
- and asked what he wanted, that he made so much 

noise. 

‘I want my liberty,’ said Darsie, who had wrought himself 
up to a pitch of passion in wdiich his uncle’s ^v^ath had lost its 
terrors — ‘ I desire my liberty, and to be assured of the safety 
of my beloved friend, Alan Fairford, whose voice I heard but 
now.’ 

‘ Your liberty shall be your own within half an hour from 
this period j your friend shall be also set at freedom in due 
time, and you yourself be permitted to have access to his place 
of confinement.’ 

‘This does not satisfy me,’ said Darsie: ‘I must see my 
friend instantly ; he is here, and he is here endangered on my 
account only. I have heard violent exclamations — the clash of 
swords. You will gain no point vrith me unless I have ocular 
demonstration of his safety.’ 

Arthur dearest nephew,’ answered Redgauntlet, ‘drive 
me not mad! Thine ovm fate — that’ of thy house — that of 
thousands that of Britain herself, are at this moment in the 
scales j and you are only occupied about the safety of a poor 
insignificant pettifogger ! ’ 

‘He has sustained injury at your hands, then ?’ said Darsie, 
fiercely. I know he has j but if so, not even our relationship 
shall protect you. 

Peace, u^atefiil and obstinate fool!’ said Redgauntlet. 

you be satisfied if you see this Alan Fairford, 
undle of bombazine — this precious friend of yours — well 

^ I be satisfied with seeing him in 

pe ect sMety, without attempting to speak to or converse with 
mm { Darsie signified his assent. ‘Take hold of my arm, 
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then,’ said Redgauntlet ; ‘and do you, niece Lilias, take the 
other ; and beware, Sir Arthur, how you bear yourself.’ 

Darsie was compelled to acquiesce, sufficiently aware that 
his uncle would permit him no interview with a friend whose 
influence would certainly be used against his present earnest 
wishes, and in some measure contented with the assurance of 
Fairford’s personal safety. 

Redgauntlet led them through one or two passages (for the 
house, as we have before said, was very irregular, and built.at 
difierent times), until they entered an apartment where a man 
with shouldered carabine kept watch at the door, but readily 
turned the key for their reception. In this room they foimd 
Alan Fairford and the Quaker, apparently in deep conversation 
with each other. They looked up as Redgauntlet and his 
party entered ] and Alan pulled off his hat and made a pro- 
found reverence, which the young lady, who recognised him — 
though, masked as she was, he could not know her — returned 
with some embarrassment, arising probably from the recollection 
of the bold step she had teken in visiting him. 

Larsie longed to speak, but dared not. His uncle only 
said, ‘Gentlemen, I know you are as anxious on Mr. Larsie 
Latimer’s account as he is upon yours. I am commissioned by 
him to inform you that he is as well as you are. I trust you 
will all meet soon. Meantime, although I cannot suffer you to 
be at large, you shall be as well treated as is possible under 
your temporary confinement.’ 

He passed on, without pausing to hear the answers which 
the lawyer and the Quaker were hastening to prefer ; and only 
waving his hand by way of adieu, made his exit with the real 
and the seeming lady whom he had under his charge through 
a door at the upper end of the apartment, which was fastened 
and guarded like that by which they entered. 

Redgauntlet next led the way into a very small room, 
adjoining which, but divided by a partition, was one of ap- 
parently larger dimensions; for they heard the trampling of 
the heavy boots of the period, as if several persons were 
walking to and fi:o, and conversing in low and anxious 
whispers. 

‘ Here,’ said Redgauntlet to his nephew, as he disencumbered 
him from the riding-skirt and the mask, ‘ I restore you to your- 
self, and trust you will lay aside all effeminate thoughts with 
this feminine dress. Do not blush at having worn a disguise 
to which kings and heroes have been reduced. It is when 
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female craft or female co^varclicc find their v/ay into a manly 
bosom that he who enterlains these sentiments should tahe 
eternal shame to liiraself for thus having resembled woman- 
Idnd. Follow me, while Lilias remains liere. I will introduce 
you to those whom I hope to see associated with you in the 
most glorious camse that hand ever drew sword in,’ 

Darsie paused, ‘Uncle,’ he .said, ‘my person is in your 
hands ; but remember, my wull is my own. I will not be 
hurried into any resolution of importance. Remember what I 
have already said — what I now repeat — that I will take no 
step of importance but upon conviction.’ 

‘But canst thou be convinced, thou foolish boy, without 
hearing and understanding the grounds on which we act ? ’ 

So saying, he took Darsie by the arm and walked with him 
to the next room — a large apartment, partly filled with miscel- 
laneous articles of commerce, chiefly connected with contraband 
trade ; where, among hales and barrels, sat or walked to and 
fro several gentlemen, whose manners and looks seemed superior 
to the plain riding-dresses which they wore. 

There was a grave and stem anxiety upon their countenances, 
when, on Redgauntlet’s entrance, they drew from their separate 
coteries into one group around him, and saluted him with a 
formality which had something in it of ominous melancholy. 
^ Darsie looked around the circle, he thought he could discern 
m it few traces of that adventurous hope which urges men 
upon desperate enterprises; and began to believe that the 
conspiracy would dissolve of itself, wrimout the necessity of his 
placmg himself in direct opposition to so "violent a character as 
ms uncle, and incurring the hazard "with which such opposition 
must needs he attended, 

Mr. Redgauntlet, however, did not,*or would hot, see any 
such marks of depression of spirit amongst his coadjutors, but 
met them "v^h cheerful countenance and a warm greeting of 
welcome. ‘ Happy to meet you here, my lord,’ he said, how- 
mg low to a slender young man, ‘ I trust you come "with the 

pledges of your noble father of B- and aU that loyal house. 

oir Kichard, what news in the west ? I am told you had two 
nundred men on foot to have joined when the fatal retreat from 
^erby was^ co^enced. When the White Standard is again 
displayed, it shall not be turned hack so easily, either by the 
torce ot Its enemies or the falsehood of its friends. ’ Boctor 
IxmmbaU, 1 bow to the representative of Oxford, the mother of 
learning and loyalty, Pengwimon, you Cornish chough, has 
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this good Tsdnd bloTm you north? Ah, my brave Cambro- 
Britons, ■when vras Wales last in the race of honour 1 ^ 

Such and such-like compliments he dealt around, -which 
■were in general ans'wered by silent bows ; but when he saluted 
one of ms o'wn countr^nnen by the name of MacKellar, and 
greeted Maxwell of Summertrees by that of Pate-in-Perii, the 
latter replied, ‘that if Pate were not a fool, he would be Pate- 
in-Safet}^ ’ ; and the former, a thin old gentleman, in tarnished 
embroider}^ said bluntly, ‘Ay, troth, Redgauntlet, I am here 
just like yourself: I have little to lose; they that took my 
land the last time may take my life this, and that is all I care 
about it.’ . 

The English gentlemen, who ■were still in possession of their 
paternal estates, looked doubtfully on each other, and there 
was something whispered among them of the fox which had 
lost his tail. 

Redgauntlet hastened to address them. ‘ I think, my lords 
and gentlemen,' he said, ‘ that I can account for something like 
sadness which has crept upon an assembly gathered together 
for so noble a purpose.^ Our numbers seem, when thus as- 
sembled, too small and inconsiderable to shake the firm-seated 
usurpation of a half-century. But do not count us by what 
we are in thew and muscle, but by what our summons can do 
among our countrymen. In this small party are those who 
have power to raise battalions, and those who have wealth to 
pay them. And do not believe our Inends who are absent are 
cold or indifferent to the cause. Let us once light the signal, 
and it vrill be hailed by all who retain love for the Stuart, and 
by ah — a more numerous body — who hate the Elector. Here 
I have letters Irom ' 

Sir Richard GlencHfe interrupted the speaker. ‘We all 
confide, Redgauntlet, in your valour and skill, we admire your 
perseverance, and probably nothing short of your strenuous 
exertions, and the emulation awakened by your noble and dis- 
interested conduct, could have brought so many of us. the 
scattered remnant of a disheartened party, to meet together 
once again in solemn consultation — for I take it. gentlemen,' 
he said, looking round, ‘ this is only a consultation.’ 

‘Nothing more,' said the young lord. 

‘ Nothing more,’ said Doctor Grumball, shaking his large 
academical peruke. 

And ‘ Only a consultation,’ was echoed by the others. 

Redgauntlet bit his lip, ‘I had hopes,’ he said, ‘that the 
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discouTses I baivc held with most of you, from time to time, 
had ripened into more matuiity than your words imply, and 
that we were here to execute as well as to deliberate. And for 
this we stand x^repared : I can raise five hundred men with my 
whistle.’ 

‘Five hundred men!’ said one of the Welsh squires. ‘Cot 
bless us 1 and, ji^ay you, what cood could five hundred men 

dor 

‘All that the i)riming does for the cannon, Mr. Meredith,’ 
answered lledgauntlet ; ‘ it will enable us to seize Carlisle, and 
you know what our friends have engaged for in that case.’ 

‘ Yes, but,’ said the young nobleman, ‘ you must not huny 
us on too fast, Mr. Iledgauutlet ; we are all, I believe, as 
sincere and true-hearted in this business as you are, but we 
will not be driven forward blindfold. We owe caution to 
ourselves and our families, as well as to those whom we are 
empowered to represent on this occasion.’ 

‘ Who hurries you, my lord 1 Who is it that would drive 
. this meeting forward blindfold ? I do not understand your 
lordship,’ said Eedgauntlet. 

‘ Nay,’ said Sir Richard Glendale, ‘ at least do not let us fall 
under our old reproach of disagreeing among ourselves. What 
my lord means, Redgauntlet, is, that] we nave this morning 
heard it is uncertain whether you could even bring that body of 
men whom you count upon ; your countryman, Mr. MacKeUar, 
seemed, Just before you came in, to doubt whether your people 
would rise in any force, unless you could produce the authority 
of your nephew.’ 

‘I might ask,’ said P^edgauntlet, ‘what right MacKellar, or 
any one, has to doubt my being able to accomplish what I stand 
pledged for % But our hopes consist in our unity. Here stands 
my nephew. Gentlemen, I present to you my kinsman, Sir 
Arthur Barsie Redgauntlet of that Hk.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Darsie, with a throbbing bosom, for he 
felt the crisis a very painful one, ‘ allow me to say that I sus- 
pend stressing my sentiments on the important subject under 
discussion until I have heard those of the present meeting.’ 

‘ Proceed in your deliberations, gentlemen,’ said Redgauntlet ; 
‘I will show my nephew such reasons for acquiescing in the 
result as will' entirely remove any scruples which may hang 
around his mind.’ 

Dr. GrumbaU, now coughed, ‘shook his ambrosial curls,’ and 
addressed the assembly. 
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‘The principles of Oxford,’ he said, ‘are ■well understood, 
since she was the last to resign herself^ •to the Arch-TJsurper ; 
since she has condemned, by her sovereign authority, the blas- 
phemous, atheistical, and anarchical tenets of Locke and other 
deluders of the public mind. 'Oxford ■will give men, money, 
and countenance to the cause of the rightful monarch. But 
we have been often deluded by foreign powers, who have availed 
themselves of our zeal to stir up civil dissensions in Britain, not 
for the advantage of our blessed though banished monarch, but 
to engender disturbances by which they might profit, while we, 
their tools, are sure to be ruined. Oxford, therefore, ■will not 
rise unless our sovereign comes in person to claim our allegiance, 
in which case, God forbid we should refuse him our best 
obedience.’ 

‘ It is a very cood advice,’ said Mr. Meredith. 

‘ In troth,’ said Sir Richard Glendale, ‘ it is the very keystone 
of our enterprise, and the only condition upon which I myself 
and others could ever have dreamt of taking up arms. No 
insurrection which has not Charles Edward himself at its head 
■will ever last longer than till a single foot-company of redcoats 
march to disperse it.’ ^ 

‘This is my o^wn opinion, and that of aU my family,’ said the 
young nobleman already mentioned ; ‘ and 1 own 1 am some- 
what surprised at being summoned to attend a dangerous 
rendezvous such as this, before something certain could have 
been stated ■to us on this most important preliminary point.’ 

‘ Pardon me, my lord,’ said Redgauntlet ; ‘ I have not been 
so unjust either to myself or my friends — I had no means of 
communicating "to our disfent confederates, -without the greatest 
risk of discovery, what is kno'wn to some of my honourable 
fiiends. As courageous and as resolved as when, twenty years 
since, he threw himself into the -wilds of Moidart, Charles 
Edward has instantly complied -with the wishes of his faithful 
subjects. Charles Edward is in this country — Charles Edward 
is in this house! Cliarles Edward waits but your present 
decision, to receive the homage of those who have ever called 
themselves his loyal liegemen. He that would now turn his 
coat and change his note must do so under the eye of his 
sovereign.’ 

There was a deep pause. Those among the conspirators 
whom mere habit or a desire of preserving consistency, had 
engaged in the affair now saw -with terror their retreat cut off; 
and others, who at a distance had regarded the proposed enter- 
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prise as hopeful, trembled when. the moment of actually em- 
barldng in it was thus unexpectedly and almost inevitably 
precipitated. 

‘How now, my lords and gentlemen!’ said Redgauntlet. 

‘ Is it dehght and rapture that keep you thus silent ? Where are 
the eager, welcomes that should be paid your rightful king,^ who 
a second time confides his person to the care of his subjects, 
undeterred by the hairbreadth escapes and severe privations of 
his former expedition ? I hope there is no gentleman here that 
is not ready to redeem, in his prince’s presence, the pledge of 
fidelity which he offered in his absence ? ’ 

‘ I, at least,’ said the young nobleman, resolutely, and lay- 
ing his hand on his sword, ‘ will not be that coward. ^ If 
Charles is come to these shores, I wiU be the first to give 
him welcome, and to devote my life and fortune to his 
service.’ 

‘ Before Cot,’ said Mr, Meredith, ‘ I do not see that Mr. 
Redcantlet has left us anything else to do.’ 

‘ Stay,’ said Summertrees, ‘ there is yet one other question. 
Has he brought any of those Irish rapparees with him, who 
broke the neck of our last glorious affair?’ 

‘ Not a man of them,’ said Redgauntlet. - ‘ . 

‘I trust,’ said Dr. G-rumbaU, ‘that there are no Catholic 
priests in his company % I would not intrude on the private 
conscience of my sovereign, but, as an unworthy son of the 
Church of England, it is my duty to consider her security.’ 

. ‘Not a Popish dog or cat is there, to bark or mew about 
his Majesty,’ said Redgauntlet, . ‘ Old Shaftesbury himself 
could not wish a prince’s person more secure froni Popery — 
which may not be the worst religion in the world, notwith- 
standing. Any more doubts, gentlemen ? can no more plausible 
reasons be discovered for posl^oning the payment, of our duty, 
and discharge of our, oaths and engagements ? Meantime your 
king waits your declaration — -by my faith, he hath hut. a frozen 
reception 1 ’ , • 

‘Redgauntlet,.’ said Sir Richard Glendale, calmly, ‘your 
reproaches shall not goad me into anything of which my reason 
disapproves. That I respect my engagement as much as you 
do is evident, since I am here, ready to support it with , the 
best blood in niy veins. But has the King really come hither 
entirely unattended ? ’ 

‘He has no man with him but young — ^ — , as aid-de-camp, 
■and a single valet-de-chambre.’ 
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‘ No man '■ — but, Redgauntlet, as you are a gentleman, has 
be no woman witb him?' 

Redgauntlet cast his eyes on the ground and replied, ‘ I am 
sorry to say — he has.' 

The company looked at each other, and remained silent for 
a moment. At length Sir Richard proceeded. ‘I need not 
repeat to you, Mr. Redgauntlet, vrhat is the well-grounded 
opinion of his Majesty’s friends concerning that most unhappy 
connexion : there is but one sense and feeling amongst us upon 
the subject.. 1 must conclude that our humble remonstrances 
were communicated by you, sir, to the King 1 ’ 

‘In the same strong terms in which they were couched,' 
replied Redgauntlet. ‘I love his Majesty’s cause more than 
I fear his displeasure.' 

‘But, apparently, our humble e.^ostulation has produced 
no effect. This lad}’-, who has crept into his bosom, has a sister 
in the Elector of Hanover’s court, and yet we are well assured 
, that every point of our most private communication is placed 
in her keeping.’ 

‘ Varium et mutahile semper femina,' said Dr. Grumball. 

‘She puts his secrets into her work-bag,' said Maxwell, 
‘and out they fly whenever she opens it. If I must hang, I 
would wish it to be in somewhat a better rope than the string 
of a lady’s hussy.' 

‘ Are you, too, turning dastard. Maxwell 1 ’ said Redgauntlet, 
in a whisper. 

‘Not I,’ said MaxweU; ‘let us fight for it, and let them 
win and wear us; but to be betrayed by a brimstone like 
that ’ 

‘Be -temperate, gentlemen,’ said Redgauntlet ; ‘ the' foible of 
which you complain so hea-vily has always been .that of kings 
and heroes, which I feel strongly confident the King will sur- 
mount, upon the humble entreaty of his best servants, and 
when he sees them ready to peril their aU in his cause, upon 
the slight condition of his resigning the society of a female 
favourite, of whom I have seen reason to think he hath been 
himself for some time wearied. But let us not press upon biin 
rashly with our weU-meant zeal. He has a princely will, as 
becomes his princely birth, and we, gentlemen, who are royal- 
ists, should be the last to take advantage of circumstances to 
limit its exercise. I am as much surprised and hurt as you 
can be to find that he has made her the companion of this 
journey, increasing every chance of treachery and detection. 

VOL. XVIII — 26 
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But do not let us insist upon a sacrifice so liurailmting, while 
he has scarce placed a foot upon the beach of his kingdom. 
Let us act generously by our sovereign ; and when we have 
shown what we will do for him, we sliall be able, with better 
face, to state w’bat it is we expect him to concede.' 

‘Indeed, I think it is but a pity,’ said MacKellar, ‘when so 
many pretty gentlemen are got together, that they should part 
without the flash of a sword among thern,’^ 

‘I should be of that gentleman’s opinion,’ said Lord , 

‘ had I nothing to lose but my life ; but I frankly own that 
the conditions on which our family agreed to join having been, 
in this instance, left unfulfilled, I will not peril the whole 
fortunes of our house on the doubtful fidelity of an artful 
woman.’ 

‘ I am sor^ to see your lordship,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘ take 
a course which is more likel}’' to secure your house’s wealth 
than to augment its honours,’ 

‘How am I to understand 3’'our language, sir?’ said the 
young nobleman, haughtily. 

‘Nay, gentlemen,’ said Dr. Grumball, interposing, ‘do not 
let friends quarrel ; we are all zealous for the cause, but truly, 
although I know the license claimed by the OTeat in such 
matters, _ and can, I hope, make due allowance, mere is, I may 
say, an indecorum in a prince who comes to claim the allegiance 
of the Church of England arriving on such an errand with 
such a companion — si non caste, caute tamen.’ 

‘ I wonder how the Church of England came to be so heartily 
attached to his merry old namesake,’ said Redgaimtlet. 

Sir Richard Glendale then took up the question, as one 
whose authority and experience gave him right to speak with 
much weight. 

■‘We have no leisure for hesitation,’ he said : ‘it is full time 
that we decide what course we are to hold. I feel as much as 
you, Mr. Redgauntlet, the delicacy of capitulating with our 
* sovereign in his present condition. But I must also think of 
the total ruin of the cause, the confiscation and bloodshed 
which will teke place among his adherents, and aU through 
the infatuation with whiSh he adheres to a woman who is the 
pensionary of the present minister, as she was for years Sir 
Robert "Walpole’s. Let his Majesty send her back to the 
continent, and the sword on which I now lay my hand shall 
instantly be unsheathed, and, I trust, many hundred others at 
the same moment.’ 
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The other persons present testified their unanimous acquies- 
cence in what Sir Richard Glendale had said. 

‘I see you have taken your resolutions, gentlemen,’ said 
Redgauntlet — ‘ unwisely, I think, because I believe that, by 
softer and more generous proceedings, you -would have been 
more likely to carry a point which I think as desirable as you 
do. But what is to be done if Charles should refuse, -with the 
inflexibility of his grandfather, to comply with this request of 
yours 1 Do you mean to abandon him -to his fate 1 ’ 

‘God forbid!’ said Sir Richard, hastily; ‘and God forgive 
you, Mr. Redgauntlet, for breathing such a thought. No ; I for 
one will, -with all duty and humilitj’-, see him safe back to his 
vessel, and defend him with my life against 'whoever shall 
assail him. But when I have seen his sails spread, my next 
act -will be to secure, if I can, my own safety by retiring to my 
house; or, if I find our engagement, as is too probable, has 
-taken -wind, by surrendering myself to the next justice of peace, 
and giving security that hereafter I shall five quiet and submi-t 
to the ruling powers.’ 

Again the rest of the persons present intimated their agree- 
ment in opinion with the speaker. 

‘'Well, gentlemen,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘it is not for me to 
oppose -the opinion of every one ; and I must do you the 
justice -to say, that the King has, in the present instance, 
neglected a condition of your agreement which was laid before 
him in very distinct terms. The question now is, who is to 
acquaint him with the result of this conference 1 for I presume 
you would not wait on him in a body to make the proposal 
that he should dismiss a person from his family as the price of 
your allegiance.’ 

‘I think Mr. Redgauntlet should make the explanation,’ 

said Lord . ‘ As he has,_ doubtless, done justice to our 

remonstrances by communicating them to the King, no one 
can, -with such propriety and force, state the natural and 
ine-vitable consequence of their being neglected.’ 

‘Now, I think,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘that those who make the 
objection should state it.; for I am confident the King will 
hardly believe, on less authority than that of the heir of the 

loyal house of B , that he is the first to seek an evasion of 

his pledge to join him.’ 

‘ An evasion, sir ! ’ repeated Lord fiercely. ‘ I have 

home too much firom you already, and this I -wiH not endure. 
Favour me with your company to the downs yonder.’ 
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Ptedgauntlet lauglied scornfully, and was about to follow tbe 
fiery young man, when Sir Richard again interposed. ^ ‘ Are we 
to exhibit,’ he' said, ‘ the last symptoms of the dissolution of our 
party, by turning our swords against each other 1 Be patient. 
Lord ; in such conferences as this, much must pass un- 

questioned which might brook challenge elsewhere. There is 
a privilege of party as of parliament ; men cannot, in emer- 
gency, stand upon picking x^brases. Gentlemen, if you will 
extend your confidence in me so far, I will w'ait upon his 

h'lajesty, and I hope my Lord and Mr. Redgauntlet will 

accompany me. I trust the explanation of this unpleasant 
matter will prove entirely satisfactor}'’, and that we shall find 
ourselves at liberty to render our homage to our sovereign 
without reserve, when I for one will be the first to peril all in 
his just quarrel.’ 

Redgauntlet at once stepped forward. ‘ My lord,’ he said, 
‘if my zeal made me say anjdhing in the slightest degree 
offensive, I wish it unsaid, and ask your pardon. A gentleman 
can do no more.’ 

‘ I could not have asked Mr, Redgauntlet to do so much,’ 
said the young nobleman, willingly accepting the hand which 
Redgauntlet offered. ‘I know no man living from whom I 
could teke so much reproof without a sense of degradation as 
from himself.’ 

‘Let me then hope, my lord, that you will go with Sir 
Richard and me to the presence. Your warm blood will heat 
our zeal ; our colder resolves will temper yours.’ 

The young lord smiled and shook his head. ‘Alas I Mr. 
Redgauntlet,’ he said, ‘ I am ashamed to say that in zeal 
you surpass es alL_ But I will not refuse this mission, pro.- 
vided you will permit Sir Arthur, your nephew, also to accom- 
pany us.’ 

‘My nephew!’ said Redgauntlet, and seemed to hesitate; 
then^ added, ‘ Most certainly. I trust,’ he said, looking at 
Darsie, ‘ he will bring to his prince’s presence such sentiments 
as fit the occasion.’ 

It seemed, however, to Darsie that his uncle would rather 
have left him behind, had he not feared that he might in that 
case have been influenced by, or might perhaps himself influ- 
ence, the um-esolved confederates with whom he must-have 
associated during his absence. 

‘I will go,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘and request admission.’ 

In a moment after he returned, and, without speaking. 
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motioned for the young nobleman to advance. He did so, 
followed by Sir Richard Glendale and Darsie, Redgauntlet 
himself bringing up the rear, A short passage and a few 
steps brought them to the door of the temporary presence- 
chamber, in which the Royal Wanderer was to receive their 
homage. It was the upper loft of one of those cottages which 
made additions to the old inn, poorly furnished, dusty, and in 
disorder 3 for, rash as the enterprise might he considered, they 
had been still careful not to draw the attention of strangers by 
any particular attentions to the personal accommodation of the 
Prince. He was seated when the deputies, as they might he 
termed, of his remaining adherents entered 3 and as he rose 
and came forward and bowed in acceptance of their salutation, it 
was with a dignified courtesy which -at once supplied whatever 
was deficient in external pomp, and converted the wretched 
garret into a saloon worthy of the occasion. 

It is needless to add, that he was the same personage already 
introduced in the character of Father Buonaventure, by which 
name he was distinguished at Fairladies. His dress was not 
different from what he then wore, excepting^ that he had a loose 
riding-coat of camlet, under which he carried an efficient , cut- 
and-thrust sword, instead of his waUdng rapier, and also a pair 
of pistols. 

Redgauntlet presented to him successively the young Lord 

and his mnsman, Sir _i^hur _ Darsie Redgauntlet, who 

trembled as, bowing and kissing his hand, he found himself 
surprised into what might be construed an act of high treason, 
which yet he saw no safe means to avoid, 

Sir Richard Glendale seemed personally known to Charles 
Edward, who received him with a mixture of dignity and 
affection, and seemed to sympathise with the tears which 
rushed into that gentleman’s eyes as he bid his Majesty wel- 
come to his native kingdom. 

‘ Yes, my good Sir Richard,’ said the unfortunate prince, in 
a tone melancholy yet resolved, ‘Charles Edward is with his 
faithfiii friends once more — not, perhaps, "with his former gay 
hopes which undervalued danger, but with the same determined 
contempt of the worst which can hefaU him in claiming his 
own rights and those of his countr}^.’ 

‘I rejoice, sire — and yet, alas ! I must also grieve — to see 
you oncemore on the British shores,’ said Sir Richard Glendale 
and stopped short, a tumult of contradictory feelings prevent 
ing his farther utterance. 
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‘It is the Will of my faithful and sufieriog people ■vvliich 
alone could have inducccl me to |a1ce once more the sword in 
iny hand. For my own part, Sir Richard, when I have mflecfed 
how many of my loyal and devoted friends perished hy the 
sword and by proscription, or died indigent and neglected in n 
foreign land, I have often sworn that no view to m}' personal 
aggrandisement should again induce me to agitate a title which 
has cost my followers so dear. But since so many men of 
worth and honour conceive the cause of ihiglaml and Scotland 
to be linked with that of Charles Stuart, 1 must follow their 
brave example, and, hijnng aside all other considerations, once 
more stand forward as their deliverer. I am, however, come 
hither upon jmur invitation ; and ns you are .so completely 
acquainted with circumstances to wliich my absence must 
necessarily have rendered me a stranger, I must be a mere 
tool in the hands of my friends. I know well I never c^in refer 
myself implicitly to more loyal hearts or w'iser heads than' 
Herries Redgauntlct and Sir Kicliard Glendale, Give me your 
advice, then, how w'e are to proceed, and decide upon the fate 
of Charles Edward.’ 

Redgauntlct looked at Sir Richard, as if to say, ‘Can j'ou 
press an additional or unpleasant condition at a moment like 
this 1 ’ And the other .shook his head and looked down, as if 
his resolution was unaltered, and yet as feeling all the delicacy 
of the situation. 

There was a silence, which was broken by the unfortunate 
representetive of an unhappy djmosty witli some appearance 
of irritation, ‘ This is strange, gentlemen,’ he said : ‘ you have 
sent for me from the bosom of my family to head an adventure 
of doubt and danger, and wlien I come, your owti minds seem 
to be still irresolute, I had not expected this on the part of 
two such men.’ 

‘For me, sire,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘the steel of my sword is • 
not truer than the temper of my mind.’ 

‘ My Lord ’s and mine are equally so,’ said Sir Richard ; 

‘ but you had in charge, Mr. Redgauntlet, to convey our request 
to his Majesty, coupled with certain conditions.’ 

‘And I discharged my duty to his Majesty and to you,’ 
said Redgauntlet, 

_ ‘I looked at no condition, gentlemen,’ said their Icing, with 
dignity, ‘ save that which called me here to assert my rights in 
person. That I have fulfilled at no common risk. Here I stand 
to keep my word, and I expect of you to he true to yours.’ 
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‘Tliere ■R-as.’or slioiild liavc been, sometlnnp^ more than that 
in onr proposal], please yonr ^Majesty,’ said SirKichard. ‘ There 
was a condition annexed to itJ 

‘ I saw it not/ said Charles, • interrupting him. ‘ Out of 
tendeniess towards the noble hearts of whom 1 think so higlily, 
I would neither .see nor read anything which could lessen them 
in my love and my esteem. Conditions can have no part 
betsvixt prince and subject’ 

‘Sire,’ wiid Iledgauntlet, kneeling on one knee, ‘I see from 
Sir Kiebard’s countenance be deems it my fault that your 
^lajeat)’ seems ignorant of what your subjects desired tliat I 
should communicate to your Maje.stj'. For Heaven’s sake 1 for 
tbo .sake of all my past .service.s and .‘bufferings, leave not such 
a stain upon my honour ! 'i’he note Number D., of which this 
is a copy, referred to the painful subject to which Sir Richard 
again directs your atteution.’ 

^ ‘ You press upon me, gentlemen,’ said the Prince^ colouring 
highlj^, ‘ recollections which, as I hold them most alien to your 
character, I would ^vilIingly have banished from my memory. 

I did not suppose that my loyal subjects would think so poorly 
of me as to use iny depressed circumstances as a reason for 
forcing themselves into my domestic privacies, and stipulating 
arrangements witli their king regarding matters in which the 
meanest hinds claim the pri^^lege of thinking for themselves. 
In affairs of state and public policy, I Anil ever be guided, as 
becomes a prince, by tne adAuce of my Avisest counsellors ; in 
those Avhich regard my private affections and niy domestic 
arrangements I claim the same freedom of auII Avhica I allow to 
all my subjects, and without Avhich a croAvn were less Avorth 
wearing than a beggar’s bonnet.’ 

‘May it please your Majesty,’ said Sir Richard Glendale, ‘I 
see it must be my lot to speak unwilling truths, but, believe 
me, I do so Avith as much profound respect as deep re^et. It 
is true we have called you to bead a mighty undertaMng, and 
that your Majesty, preferring honour to safety, and the love of 
your country to your oAvn ease, has condescended to become 
our leader. But Ave also pointed out as a necessary and indis- 
pensable preparatory step to the achievement of our purpose — 
and, I must say, as a positive condition of our engaging in it — 
that an individual, supposed — I presume not to guess boAr. 
truly — to have your Majesty’s more intimate confidence, and 
believed — I Avill not say on absolute proof, but upon the most 
pregnant suspicion — to be capable of betraying that confidence 
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to the Elector of Hanover, should he removed from your royal 
household and society.' 

‘ This is too insolent, Sir Richard ! ' said Charles Edward. 
‘Have you inveigled me into your power to bait me in this 
unseemly manner ? And you, Redgauntlet, why did you suffer 
matters to come to such a point as this Avitliout making me 
more distinctly aware what insults were to be practised on 
mel ’ 

‘My gracious prince,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘lam so far to 
blame in this, that I did not think so slight an impediment 
as that of a woman’s society could have really interrupted an 
undertaking of this magnitude. I am a plain man, sire,^ and 
speak but bluntly — I could not have dreamt but what^ within 
the first five minutes of this interview, either Sir Richard and 
his friends would have ceased to insist upon a condition so 
ungrateful to your Majesty, or that your Majesty would have 
sacrificed this unhappy attachment to the sound advice, or 
even to the over-anxious suspicions, of so many faithful sub- 
jects. I saw no entanglement in such a difficulty w'hich 
on either side might not have been broken through like a 
cobweb.’ 

‘You were mistaken, sir,’ said Charles Edward — ‘entirely 
mistaken, as much so as you are at this moment, when you 
think in your heart my refusal to comply with this insolent 
proposition is dictated by a childish and romantic passion for 
an individual. I tell you, sir, I could part with that person 
to-morrow without an instant’s regret — that I have had 
thoughts of dismissing her from my court, for reasons known 
to myself ; but that I wifi, never betray my rights as a sovereign 
and a man by taking this step to secure the favour of any one, 
or to purchase that abeyance which, if you owe .it to me at 
aU, is due to me as my birthright.’ 

‘lam sorry for this,’ said Redgauntlet; ‘I hope both your 
Majesty and Sir Richard Avill reconsider your resolutions, or 
forbear this discussion in a conjuncture so pressing. I trust 
your Majesty will recollect that you are on hostile ground; 
that our preparations cannot have so far escaped notice as to 
permit ns now with safety to retreat fi’om our purpose ; inso- 
much, that it is with the deepest anxiety of heart I foresee even 
danger to your own royal person, unless you can generously 
give your subjects the satisfaction which Sir Richard seems to 
think they are obstinate in demanding.’ 

‘And deep indeed your anxiety ought to be,’ said the 
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Prince. ‘ Is it in these circumstances of personal danger in 
wliich .you expect to overcome a resolution whicli is founded 
on a sense of wliat is due to me as a man or a prince? If 
the axe and scafiold ^vere ready before the windows of "WTiite- 
hall, I would rather tread the same path -with my great-grand- 
father than concede the slightest point in which my honour is 
concerned.’ 

’ He spoke these words with a determined accent, and looked 
around him on the company, all of whom (excepting Darsie, 
who saw, he thought, a fair period to a most perilous enter- 
prise) seemed in deep anxiety and confusion. At length Sir 
Kichard spoke in a solemn and melancholy tone. 

‘If the safety,’ he said, ‘of poor Richard Glendale were 
alone concerned in this matter, 1 have never valued my life 
enough to weigh it against the slightest point of your Majesty’s 
service. But I am onl}’^ a messenger — a commissioner, who 
must execute m3" trust, and upon whom a thousand voices will 
cry “ Curse and woe ” if I do it not with fidelity. All of your 
adherents, even Redgauntlet himself, see certain ruin to this 
enterprise, the greatest danger to your Majesty’s person, the 
utter destauction of all your party and friends, if they insist 
not on the point which, unfortunately, your Majesty is so 
unwilling to concede. I speak it with a heart full of anguish, 
with a tongue unable to utter m3" emotions; hut it must he 
spoken — ^e fatal truth that, if your royal goodness cannot 
3rield to us a boon which we hold necessary to our security and 
your own, your Majest}" with one word disarms ten thousand 
men, ready to draw their swords in your behalf ; or, to speak 
yet more plainl3", you annihilate even the semblance of a royal 
party in Great Britain.’ 

‘And why do you not add,’ said the Prince, scornfully, 
‘that the men who have been ready to assume arms in my 
behalf mil atone for their treason to the Elector b3" delivering 
me up to the fate for which so many proclamations have 
destined me? Carry my head to St. James’s, gentlemen; you 
win do a more acceptable and a more honourable action than, 
having inveigled me into a situation which places me so com- 
pletely in 3"our power, to dishonour yourselves by propositions 
which dishonour me.’ 

■ ‘ My God, sire ! ’ exclaimed Sir Richard, clasping^ his hands 
together in impatience, ‘of what great and inexpiable crime' 
can your Majesty’s ancestors have been guilty, that they have 
been punished by the infliction of judicial blindness on their 
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Trhole generation ! Come, my Lord we must to our 

friends.’ 

‘By your leave, Sir Richard,’ said the j’^oung nobleman, 

‘ not till we have learned what measures can he taken for his 
Majesty’s personal safety.’ 

‘ Care not for me, young man,’ said Charles Edward ; ‘ when 
I was in the society of Highland robbers and cattle-drovers, I 
was safer than I now hold myself among the representatives of 
the best blood in England. Farewell, gentlemen — I ^vill shift 
for myself.’ 

‘This must never he,’ said Redgauntlet. ‘Let me, that 
brought you to the point of danger, at least provide for your 
safe retreat.’ 

So saying, he hastily left the apartment, followed by his 

nephew. The "Wanderer, averting his eyes from Lord 

and Sir Richard Glendale, threw himself into a seat at the 
upper end of the apartment, while they, in much anxiety, 
stood ' together at a distance from him and conversed in 
whispers. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Na?'rafrve Continued 


W HEN Ked^rauntlet left the room, in haste and discom- 
posure, the first person he met on the stair, and 
indeed so close by the door of the apartment that 
Darsie thought he must have been listening tnere, ■was his 
attendant Nixon. 

‘ What the devil do you here % ’ he said, abruptly and sternly. 
*I "wait your orders,’ said Nixon. ‘I hope all’s right? — 
excuse m)’- zeal.’ 

* All is ■wrong, sir. Where is the seafaring fellow — Ewart — 
what do you call him 1 ’ 

‘ Nanty Ewart, sir. I will carry ymur commands,’ said Nixon. 

^ ‘ I 'will deliver them myself to .him,’ said Redgauntlet. ‘ Call 
him hither.’ 

‘ But should your honour leave the presence 1 ’ said Nixon, 
still lingering. 

‘ ’Sdeath, sir, do you prate to me ? ’ said Redgauntlet, bend- 
ing his brows. ‘ I, sir, transact my o^wn business ; you, I am 
told, act by a ragged deputy.’ 

Without farther answer, Nixon departed, rather disconcerted, 
as it seemed to Darsie. 

‘ That dog turns insolent and lazy,' Redgaimtlet ■, ‘ but 
I must hear ■with him for a while.’ 

A moment after, Nixon returned ■with Ewart. 

‘ Is tins the smuggling fellow 1 ’ demanded Redgauntlet. 
Nixon nodded. 

‘ Is he sober now ? he was brawling anon.’ 

‘ Sober enough for business,’ said Nixon. 

‘ WeU then, hark ye, Ewart — man your boat ■with your best 
■hands, and have her by the pier: get your other fellows on 
hoard the brig ; if you have any cargo left, throw it overboard — 
it shall be all paid, five times over ; and be ready for a start to 
Wales or the Hebrides, or perhaps for Sweden or Norway.’ 
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Ewart answered sullenly enough, ' Ay- — ay, sir.’ 

‘Go with him, NLxon,’ said liedgauntlet, forcing himself to 
speak with some appearance of cordiality to the senmut with 
whom he was offended ; ‘ see he does his duty,’ 

Ewart left the house sullenly, followed by Nixon. The 
sailor was just in that species of drunken humour which made 
him jealous, passionate, and troublesome, without showing any 
other disorder than that of irritability. As he walked towards 
the beach he kept muttering to himself, but in such a tone 
that his companion lost not a word, ‘ “ Smuggling fellow ” — ay, 
smuggler — and, “ start your cargo into the sea — and be ready 
to start for the Hebrides, or Sweden ” — or the devil, I sup- 
pose. Well, and what if I said in answer — “Rebel — Jacobite 
— traitor — I ’ll make you and your d — d confederates walk 
the planlc.” I have seen better men do it — half a score of a 
morning — when I was across the Line.’ 

‘ D — d unhandsome terms those Redgauntlet used to you, 
brother,’ said' Nixon. 

‘ Which do you mean ? ’ said Ewart, starting, and recollect- 
ing himself. ‘ I have been at my old trade of. thinking aloud, 
have I ? ’ 

‘ No matter,’ answered Nixon, ‘ none but a friend heard you. 
You cannot have forgotten how Redgauntlet disarmed you this 
morning 1 ’ 

‘Why, I would bear no malice about that, only he is so 
cursedly high and saucy,’ said Ewart. 

‘And then,’ said Nixon, ‘I know you for a -true-hearted 
Protestant.’ 

‘ That I am, by G— said Ewart. ‘ No, the Spaniards could 
never get my religion from me.’ 

‘ And a friend to King George and the Hanover line of 
succession,’ said Nixon, stiR walking' and speaking very slow. 

‘You may swear I am, excepting in the way of business, as 
Turnpenny says. I like King George, but I can’t afford to pay 
duties.’ 

‘You are outlawed, I believe ? ’ said Nixon. 

‘Am I? — faith,- I believe I am,’ said Ewart. ‘I -wish I 
were “inlawed” again wuth all my heart. But come along, we 
must get all ready for our peremptory gentleman, I suppose.’ 

‘I will teach you a better trick,’ said Nixon. ‘There is a - 
bloody pack of rebels yonder.’ 

‘Ay, we all know that,’ said the smuggler: ‘but the 
snowball ’s melting, I think.’ ’ ■ 
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‘ Tiiero 55: some one yonder, whose bend is worth — thirty — 
thousand — pounds — of storlinc: money,’ said Nixon, pausing 
between eiich word, as if to enforce the magnificence of the 
sum. 

‘And wliat of that ? ’ said Ewart, miiclvl)’. 

‘ Only that if, instead of hung by tiie pier with your men on 
their aars, if you will just carry your boat on board just now, 
and lahe no notice of an}' .signal from the shore, by G — d, 
Nanty Ewart, I will inahe a man of you for life ! ’ 

‘ oh, ho ' then the .Tacoiutc gentry are not so safe as they 
think themselves'?’ said Nanty. 

‘In an hour or two,’ replied Ni.von, ‘they will be made 
safer in Carlisle Castle.’ 

‘ The devil they will 1 - ’ said Ewart ; ‘ and you have been the 
infonner, I .suppose ? ’ 

* Yes ; I have been ill paid for my service among the. Red- 
gaimtleta — have scarce got dog’s wages, and been treated 
worse than ever dog was used, I have the old fox and his 
cubs in the same trap now, Nanty ; and we ’ll sec bow a certain 
young lady will look then. You see I am frank with you, 
Nan^^’ 

‘ And I will be as frank ivitb you,’ said the smuggler. ‘ You 
are a d— d old scoundrel — traitor to the man whose bread you 
eat ! Me help to betray poor devils, that have been so often 
betrayed myself I Not if they were a hundred Popes, Devils, 
and Pretenders. I will back and tell them their danger ; they 
are part of cargo, regularly invoiced, put under my charge by 
the owners — I ’ll back ’ 

‘ You are not .stark mad ? ’ said Nixon, who now saw be bad 
miscalculated in supposing Nanty ’s wild ideas of honour and 
fidelity could be shaken even by resentment, [or by bis Protestant 
partialities. .‘You shall not go back ; it is all a joke.’ 

‘ I ’U back to Redgauntlet, and see whether it is a joke be 
will laugh at.’- 

‘My life is lost if you do,’ said Nixon ; ‘bear reason.’ 

They were in a clump or cluster of tall furze at the moment 
they were spealdng, about half-way betyeen the pier and the 
bouse, but not in a direct line, from which Nixon, whose object 
it was to gain time, had induced Ewart to diverge insensibly. 
-He now saw the necessity of talcing a desperate resolution. 
‘Hear reason,’ he said; and added, as Nanty still endeavoured 
typass him, ‘Or else bear this!’ discharging a pocket-pistol 
into the unfortunate man’s body. 
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Nanty staggered, but kept bis feet. ‘ It has cut my back- 
bone asunder,’ he said ; ‘you liave done me the last good office, 
and I will not die ungrateful.’ 

As he uttered the last words, he collected his remaining 
strength, stood firm for an instant, drew his hanger, and fetch- 
ing a stroke with both hands, cut Cristal Rixon down. The 
blow, struck with all the energ}’’ of a desperate and d}dng man, 
exhibited a force to which Ewart’s exhausted frame might have 
seemed inadequate : it cleft the hat which the WTetch wore, 
though secured by a plate of iron within the lining, bit deep 
into his skuU, and there left a fragment of the weapon, which 
was broke by the fury of the blow. 

One of the seamen of the lugger, who strolled up, attracted 
by the firing of the pistol, though, being a small one, the report 
was very trifling, found both the unfortunate men stark dead. 
Alarmed at what he saw, which he conceived to have been the 
consequence of some unsuccessful engagement betwixt his late 
commander and a revenue officer (for IN’ixon chanced not to be 
personally known to him), the sailor hastened back to the boat, 
m order to apprise his comrades of Ranty’s fate, and to advise 
them to ffike off themselves and the vessel. 

Meantime, Redgauntlet, having, as we have seen, despatched 
Rixon for the purpose of securing a retreat for the unfortunate 
Charles in case of extremity, returned to the apartment where 
he had left the Wanderer. He now found him alone. 

‘ Sir Richard Glendale,’ said the unfortunate prince, ‘ with 
his young friend, has gone to consult their adherents now in 
the house. Redgauntlet, my friend, I will not blame you for 
the circumstances in which I find myself, though I am at once 
placedjn danger and rendered contemptible. But you ought 
to have stated to me more strongly the weight which these 
gentlemen attached to their insolent proposition. You should 
have told me that no compromise would have any effect — that 
they desired, not a prince to govern them, but one, on the con- 
trary, over whom they were to exercise restraint on all occasions, 
from the highest affairs of the state down to the most intimate 
and closest concerns of his own privacy, which the most ordi- 
nary men desire to keep secret and sacred from interference.’ 

‘ God knows,’ said Redgauntlet, in much agitation, ‘ I acted 
for the best when I pressed your Maje.sty to come hither : I 
never thought that your Majesty, at such a crisis, would have 
scrupleA when a kingdom was in View, to sacrifice an attach- 
ment which ’ 
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‘ Peace, sir ! ’ said Charles ; ‘ it is not for you to estimate 
my feelings upon such a subject.’ 

Redgauntlet coloured high, and bowed profoundly. ‘At 
least,’ he resumed, ‘ I hoped that some middle way might he 
found, and it shall — and must. Come with me, nephew. We 
will to these gentlemen, and I am confident I shall bring hack 
heart-stirring tidings.’ 

‘ I wiU. do much to comply with them, Redgauntlet. I am 
loth, having again set my foot on British land, to quit it with- 
out a blow for my right. But this which they demand of me 
is a degradation, and compliance is impossible.’ 

Redgauntlet, foEowed by his nephew, the unwEling spectator 
of this extraordinary scene, left once more the apartment of 
the adventurous Wanderer, and was met on the top of the 
stairs by Joe Crackenthorp. ‘ Where are the other gentlemen ? ’ 
he said. 

‘Yonder, in the west barrack,’ answered Joe; ‘but. Master 
Ingoldsby’ — that was the name by which Redgauntlet was 
most generaEy known in Cumberland — ‘ I wished to say to you 
that I must put yonder folk together in one room.’ 

‘ What folk 1 ’ said Redgauntlet, impatiently. 

‘ Why, them prisoner stranger folk, as you bid Oristal Rixon 
look after. Lord love you! this is a large house enow, but 
we cannot have separate lock-ups for folk, as they have in New- 
gate or in Bedlam. Yonder’s a mad beggar that is to be a 
great man when he wins a lawsuit. Lord help him ! yonder ’s 
a Quaker and a lawyer charged with a riot; and, ecod, I must 
make one key and one lock keep them, for we are ehokeful, 
and you have sent off old Nixon, that could have given one 
some help in this confusion. Besides, they take up eveiy one 
a room, and caE for noughts on earth — excepting the old man, 
who calk lustily enough, but he has not a penny to pay shot.’ 

‘Do as thou wEt with them,’ said Redgauntlet, who had 
listened impatiently to his statement; ‘so thou dost but keep 
them from getting out and making some alarm in the country, 

I care not.’ 

‘A Quaker and a lawyer !’ said Darsie. ‘This must be 
Pairford and Geddes. Uncle, I must request of you ’ 

‘Nay, nephew,' interrupted Redgauntlet, ‘this is no time 
for asldng questions. You shaE your.self decide upon their 
fate in the course of an hour ; no harm whatever is designed 
them.’ 

So saying, he hurried towards the place where the Jacobite 
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gentlemen were holding their council, and Rarsie followed him, 
in the hope that the obstacle which had arisen to the prosecu- 
tion of their desperate adventure would prove unsurmountable, 
and spare him the necessity of a dangerous and violent ruj^ture 
with his uncle. The discussions among them were veiy eager ; 
the more daring part of the consj)irators, who had little but 
life to lose, being desirous to proceed at all hazards, while the 
others, whom a sense of honour and a hesitation to disavow 
long-cherished principles had brought forward, were perhaps 
not ill satisfied to have a fair apology for declining an adven- 
ture into which they had entered with more of reluctance than 
zeal. 

Meanwhile, .Toe Crackenthorp, availing himself of the hasty 
permission obtained from Redgauntlet, proceeded to assemble 
in one apartment those whose safe custody had been thought 
necessary ; and vuthout much considering the propriety of the 
matter, he selected for the common place of confinement the 
room which Lilias had since her brother’s departure occupied 
alone. It had a strong lock, and was double-hinged, which 
probably led to the preference assigned to it as a place of 
security. 

Into this, Joe, with little ceremony and a good deal of noise, 
introduced the Quaker and Fairford ; the first descanting on 
the. immorality, the other on the illegality, of his proceedings, 
and he turning a deaf ear both to the one and the other. Next 
he pushed in, almost in headlong fashion, the unfortunate liti- 
gant, who, having made some resistance at the threshold, had 
received a violent thrust in consequence, and came rushing 
forward, like a ram in the act of charging, with such impetus 
as must have carried him to the top of the room, and struck 
the cocked hat which sat perched on the top of his tow wig 
against Miss Redgauntlet’s person, had not the honest Quaker 
interrupted his career by seizing him by the coUar and bringing 
him to a stand. ‘ Friend,’ said he, with the real good-breeding 
which so often subsists independently of ceremonial, ‘thou art 
no company for that young person ; she is, thou seest, itight- 
ened at our being so suddenly thrust in hither ; and although 
that be no feult of ours, yet it wiE become us to behave civilly 
• towards^ her. Wherefore, come thou with me to this window, 

and I will teh thee what it concerns thee to know.’ 

‘ And what for should I no speak to the leddy, fifiend ? ’ said 
Peter, who was now about half seas over. ‘ I have spoke to 
leddies before now, man. What for should she be fiightened at 
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me 1 I am nae bogle, I '^een. Wbiat are ye pooin me that 
gate for ? Ye ■will rive my coat, and I will bave a good action 
for having myself made sartum afqiie tectum at your expenses/ 

Not'withstanding this threat, Mr. Geddes, whose muscles 
were as strong as his judgment was sound and his temper sedate, 
led Poor Peter, under the sense of a control against which he 
could not struggle, to the farther corner of the apartment, 
where, placing him, whether he would or no, in a chair, he sat 
down beside him, and effectually prevented his annoying the 
young lady, upon whom he had seemed bent on conferring the 
delights of his society. 

If Peter had immediately recognised his counsel learned in 
the law, it is probable that not even the benevolent efforts of 
the Quaker could have kept him in a state of restraint ; but 
Fairford’s back was turned towards bis client, whose optics, 
besides being somewhat dazzled ■with ale and brandy, were 
speedily engaged in contemplating a half-crown which Joshua 
held between his finger and his thumb, saying, at the same time, 
‘Friend, thou art indigent and impro-vident. This will, -well 
employed, procure thee sustentation of nature for more than a 
single day ; and I will bestow it on thee if thou -mlt sit here 
and keep me company ; for neither thou nor I, fiiend, are fit 
company for ladies/ 

‘ Speak for yourself friend,’ said^ Peter, scornfully ; ‘ I was 
aye kenn’d to be agreeable to the fair sex ; and when I Tvas in 
business I served •riie leddies ‘wi’ anither sort of decorum than 
Plainstanes, the d — d awlrward scoundrel ! It was one of the 
articles of dittay between us/ 

‘Well, but, fi-iend,’ said the Quaker, who observed that the 
young lady still seemed to fear Peter’s^ intrusion, ‘I -wish to 
hear thee speak about this great law-suit of thine, which has 
been matter of such celebrity.’ 

‘ Celebrity ! Ye may swear that,’ said Peter, for the string 
was ‘touched to which his crazy imagination^ always vibrated. 

‘ And I dinna wonder that folk that judge things by their out- 
ward grandeur should think me something -worth their en-vying. 
It ’s very true that it is grandeur upon earth to hear ane’s name 
thunnered out along the long-arched roof of the Outer House 
— “Poor Peter ’Peebles against Plainstanes, et 2>er contra'" 
a' the best lawyers in the house fleeing like eagles to the prey — 
some because they are in the cause, and some because they want 
to he thought engaged, for there are tricks in other trades bye 
selling muslins; to see the reporters mending their pens to. 
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take do-mi the debate ; the Lords themselves pooin’ in their 
chairs, like foUc sitting down to a gude dinner, and crying on 
the clerks for parts and pendicles of the process, who, pair 
bodies, can do little mair than cry on their closet-keepers to help 
them. To see a’ this,’ continued Peter, in a tone of sustained 
rapture, ‘ and to ken that naething will be said or dune amang 
a’ thae grand folk, for maybe the feck of three hours, saving 
what concerns you and your business. 0, man, nae wonder 
that ye judge this to be earthly glory ! , And yet, neighbour, 
as I was saying, there be unco drawbacks : I whiles think of my 
bit house, where dinner, and supper, and breakfast used to 
come without the crying for, just as if fairies had brought it, 
and the gude bed at e’en, and the needfu’ penny in the pouch., 
And then to see a’ ane’s warldly substance capering in the air 
in a pair of weigh-bauks, now up, now down, as the breath of 
judge or counsel inclines it for pursuer or defender — troth, 
man, there are times I rue having ever begun the i^lea wark, 
though, maybe, when ye consider the renown and credit I have 
by it, ye will hardly believe what I am saying.’ 

‘Indeed, friend,’ said Joshua, with a sigh, ‘I am glad thou 
hast found anything in the legal contention which compensates 
thee for poverty and hunger ; but I believe, were other human 
objects of ambition looked upon as closely, their advantages 
would be found as chimerical as those attending thy protracted 
litigation.’ 

‘ But never mind, friend,’ said Peter, ‘ I ’U teU you the exact 
state of the conjunct processes, and make you sensible that 
I can bring myseU round with a wet finger, now I have 
my finger and my thumb on this loop-the-dyke loon, the lad 
Fairford.’ 

Alan Fairford was in the act of speaking to the masked 
lady, for Miss Eedgauntlet had retained her riding-vizard, 
endeavouring to assure her, as he perceived her anxiety, of such 
protection as he could afford, when his own name, pronounced 
in a loud tone, attracted his attention. He looked round, and, 
seeing Peter Peebles, as hastily turned to avoid his notice, in 
which he succeeded, so earnest was Peter upon his colloquy 
with one of the most respectable auditors whose attention he 
bad ever been able to engage. And by this little motion, 
momentary 'as it was, Alan gained an unexpected advantage ; 
for while he looked round, Imss Lilias, I could never ascertain 
why, took the moment to adjust her mask, and did it so awk- 
wardly that, when her companion again turned his head, he 
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recognised as mucli of her features as authorised him to address 
her as his fair client, and to press his offers of protection and 
assistance '«ith the boldness of a fonner acquaintance. 

Lilias R-edgaiintlet mthdrew the mask from her crimsoned 
cheek. ‘ i\Ir. Fairford,’ she said, in a voice almost inaudible, 
‘ you have the character of a young gentleman of sense and 
generosity ; hut vre have already met in one situation which 
you must think singular, and 1 must be exposed to miscon- 
struction, at leask for my forwardness, were it not in a cause in 
which my dearest affections were concerned.’ 

‘Any interest in m)* beloved friend Darsie Latimer,’ said 
Fairford, stepping a little hack and putting a marked restraint 
upon his former advances, ‘ gives me a double right to be useful 
to ’ He stopped short. 

* To' his sister, your goodness would say,’ answered Lilias. 

‘ His sister, madam ! ’ replied Alan, in the extremity of as- 
tonishment. ‘ Sister, I presume, in affection only ? ’ 

‘Ho, sir; my dear brother Darsie and I are connected by 
the bonds of actual relationship, and I am not sorry to be the, 
first to tell this to the friend he most values.’ 

Fairford’s first thought was on the violent passion which 
Darsie had expressed towards the fair unknown. ‘ Good God ! 
he exclaimed, ‘ how did he bear the discovery 1 ’ ^ 

‘With resignation, I hope,’ said Lilias, smiling. ‘A more 
accomplished sister he mignt easily have come by, but scarcely 
could have found one who could love him more than I do.’ 

‘1 meant — I only meant to say,’ said the young counsellor,.* 
his presence of mind failing him for an instant — ‘ that is, I 
meant to ask where Darsie Latimer is at this moment.’ 

‘In this very house, and under the guardianship of his uncle,, 
whom I believe you knew as a visitor of your father, under the 
name of Mr. Herries of Birrenswork’ 

‘ Let me hasten to him,’ said Fairford. * I have sought him 
through difficulties and dangers ; I must see him instantly.’ 

‘You forget you are a prisoner,’ said the yomig lady. 

‘ True — true ; but I cannot be long detained : the cause 
alleged is too ridiculous.’ 

‘Alasl’ said Lilias, ‘our fate — my brother’s and mine, at 
least — must turn on the deliberations perhaps of less than an 
hour. For you, sir, I believe and apprehend nothing but 
some restraint : my uncle is neither cruel nor unjust, though 
few will go fiirther in the cause which he has adopted.’ 

‘ Which is that of the Pretend ’ 
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‘ For God’s sake, speak lower ! ’ said Lilias, approaclung her 
hand as if to stop liiin. ‘The word may cost you your life. 
You do not know — indeed yoti do not— -the horrors of the 
situation in which we at present stand, and in wljich I fcjir you 
also are involved by your friendship for my brother/ 

‘I do not indeed know the particulars of our situation,’ said 
Fairford- ‘hut, be the danger what it may, I shall not grudge 
my share of it for the sake of my friend, or,’ ho addeci, with 
more timidity, ‘ of my friend’s sister. Let me hope,’ he said, 

‘ my dear Miss Latimer, that my presence may be of some use 
to you ; and that it may be so, let me cntrciit a share of your 
confidence, which I am conscious I have otherwise no right 
to ask.’ 

He led her, as he spoke, towards the recess of the farther 
windoAv of the room, and observing to her that, unhappily, he 
was particularly exposed to interruption from the mad old 
man whose entrance had alarmed her, he disposed of Darsie 
Latimer’s riding-skirt, which had been left in the apartment, 
over the hack of two chairs, forming thus a sort of screen, 
behind which he ensconced himself with the maiden of the 
green mantle ; feeling at the moment that the danger in which 
he was placed was almost compensated by the intelligence which 
permitted those feelings towards her to rerive which justice to 
his friend had induced him to stifle in the birth. 

The relative situation of adviser and adrised, of protector 
and protected, is so peculiarly suited to the respective con- 
dition of man and woman, that great progress towards intimacy 
is often made in very short space ; for the, circumstances call 
for confidence on the part of the gentleman, and forbid coyness 
on that of the lady, so that the usual barriers against easy 
intercourse are at once thrown down- 

IJnder these circumstances, securing themselves as far as 
possible from observation, conversing in whispers, and seated 
in a comer, where they were brought into so close contact that 
their faces nearly touched each other, Fairford heard from 
Lilias Redgauntlet the history of her family, particularly of 
her uncle, his views upon her brother, and the agony which she 
felt, lest at that very moment he might succeed in engaging 
Larsie in some desperate scheme, fatal to his fortune, and 
perhaps to his life. 

Alan Fairford’s acute understanding' instaintly connected 
what he had heard with the circumstances he had witnessed at 
Fairladies. His first thought was to attempt, at all risks, his 
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instant escape, and procure assistance powerful enough to 
crush, in the verj* cracUe, a conspiracy of such a determined 
character. This Ji® did not consider as difficult ; for, though 
the door was guarded on the outside, the window, which, was 
not above ten feet from the ground, was open for escape, the 
common on which it looked was nninclosed, and profusely 
covered with furze. There would, he thought, he little diffi- 
culty in effecting his liberty, and in concealing his course after 
he had gained it. 

But Lilias exclaimed against this scheme. Her uncle, she 
said, was a man who, in his moments of enthusiasm, knew 
neither remorse nor fear. He was capable of visiting upon 
Darsie any injury which he might conceive Fairford had 
rendered himj he was her near kmsman also, and not an un- 
kind one, and .she deprecated any effort, even in her brother’s 
favour, by which his life must be exposed to danger. Fairford 
himself remembered Father Buona venture, and made little 
question but that he was one of the sons of the old Chevalier 
de )St. George ; and 'with feelings which, although contradictory 
of his public duty, can hardly be much censured, his heart 
recoded from being the agent by whom the last scion of such 
a long line of Scottish princes should be rooted up. He 
then thought of obtaining an audience, if possible, of this 
devoted person, and explaining to him the utter hopelessness 
of his undertaffing, which he judged it likely that the ardour 
of his partisans might have concealed from him. But he relin- 
quished this design as soon as formed. He had no doubt that 
any light which he could throw on the state of the country 
would come too late to be serviceable to one who was always 
reported to have his own full share of the hereditary obstinacy 
which had cost his ancestors so dear, and who, in drawing the 
sword, must have thrown from him the scabbard. 

Lilias suggested the advice which, of all others, seemed 
most suited ,to the occasion, that yielding, namely, to the 
circumstances of their situation, they should watch carefully 
when Darsie should obtain any degree of freedom, and /en- 
deavour to open a communication with him, in which case 
their joint flight might be effected, and without endangering 
the safety of any one. 

Their youthful deliberation had nearly fixed in this point, 
when Fairford, who was listening to the low sweet whispering 
tones of Lilias Bedgauntlet, rendered yet more, interesting by 
some slight touch of foreign accent, was startled by a heavy 
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hand -which descended with full weight on his shoulder, while 
the discordant voice of Peter Peebles, who had at length broken 
loose from the well-meaning Quaker, exclaimed in the ear of 
his truant counsel — ‘ Aha, lad ! I think ye are catched. An’ 
so ye are turned chamber-counsel, are ye ? And ye have 
drawn up wi’ clients in scarfs and hoods ? But bide a wee, 
biUie, and see if I dinna sort ye when my petition and com- 
plaint comes to be discussed, "with or without answers, under 
certification.’ 

Aan Fairford had never more difficulty in his life to subdue 
a first emotion than he had to refrain from knocking down 
the crazy blockhead who had broke in upon him at such a 
moment. But the length of Peter’s address gave him time, 
fortunately perhaps for both parties, to reflect on the extreme 
irregularity of such a proceeding. He stood silent, however, 
with vexation, while Peter went on. 

‘ ‘Weel, my bonnie man, I see ye are thinking shame o’ 
yourseU, and nae great wonder. Ye maun leave this quean ; 
the like of her is ower light company for you. I have heard 
honest Mr. Pest say, that the go-wn grees ill -svi’ the petticoat. 
But come awa’ hame to your puir father, and I ’ll take care of 
you the haill gate, and keep you company, and deil a word we 
■will speak about, but just the state of the conjoined processes 
of the great cause of Poor Peebles against Plainstanes.’ 

‘ If thou canst endure to hear as much of that suit, fiiend,’ 
said the Quaker, ‘ as I have heard out of mere compassion for 
thee, I think verily thou -wilt soon be at the bottom of the 
matter, unless it be altogether bottomless.’ 

Fairford shook off, rather indignantly, the large bony hand 
which Peter had imposed upon his shoulder, and was about to 
Bay_ something peevish upon so unpleasant and insolent a mode 
of interruption, when the door opened, a treble voice sa 3 dng to 
the sentinel, ‘ I teU you I maun be in, to see if Mr. Nixon ’s 
here ’ ; and Little Benjie thrust in his mop-head and keen black 
eyes. Ere he could withdraw it, Peter Peebles sprang to the 
door, seized on the boy by the collar, and dragged him forward 
into the room. 

^ ‘ Let me see it,’ he said, ‘ ye ne’er-do-weel limb of Satan. 
I ’ll gar you satisfy the production, I trow : I ’ll hae first and 
second diligence against you, ye deevil’s buekie ! ’ 

‘ What dost thou want 1 ’ said the Quaker, interfering. ‘ Why 
dost thou frighten the boy, friend Peebles ? ’ 

‘I gave the bastard a penny to buy me snuff,’ said the 
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|iaiiper, ‘ nnd lie has rendered no account of his intromissions ; 
nut I 'II gar him as gude.’ 

So sjiying, he proceeded forcibly to rifle the pockets of 
Benjie's ragged jnclict of one or two snares for game, marbles, 
a half-bitten apple, two stolen eras (one of which Peter broke 
in the eageniess of his rescarcli), and various other uncon- 
sidored trides, wliich iiad not the air of being very Iionestly 
come b}*. The little rascal, under tin's discipline, bit and 
struggled like a fox-cub, but, like that vermin, uttered neither 
erj" nor complaint, till a note, wliich Peter tore from his bosom, 
flew as far as Lilias Redgauntlet and fell at her feet. It was 
addressed to ‘ C. N.’ 

‘It is for the villain Nixon,’ she said to Alan Fairford ; 

‘ open it without scruple ; that boy is his emissary. We shall 
now see what the miscreant is driving at.’ 

Little Bcnjie now gave up all farther struggle, and suffered 
Peebles to take from him, without resistance, a shilling, out of 
which Peter declared he would pay himself principal and in- 
terest, and account for the balance.^ The bo}^ whose attention 
seemed fixed on something very different, only said, ‘Maister 
Nixon vill murder me ! ’ 

Alan Fairford did not hesitate to read the little scrap of 
paper, on which was WTitten, ‘ iUl is prepared ; keep them in 
play until I come up. You may depend on your reward. — 
C. C.’ 

‘ Alas ! my uncle — my poor uncle ! ’ said Lilias, ‘ this is the 
result of his confidence ! Methinks, to give liim instant notice 
of his confidant’s treachery is now the be.st service we can 
render all concerned. If they break up tbeir undertaking, as 
they must now do, Darsie will be at liberty.’ 

In the same breath, they were both at the half-opened door 
of the room, Fairford entreating to speak ivith the Father 
Buonaventure, and Lilias, equally vehemently, requesting a 
moment’s interview with her uncle. While the sentinel hesi- 
tated what to do, his attention was called to a loud noise at 
the door, where a crowd had been assembled in consequence of 
the appalling cry that the enemy were upon them, occasioned, 
as it afterwards proved, by some stra^lers having at length 
discovered the dead bodies of Nanty Ewart and of Nixon. 

Amid the confusion occasioned by this alarming incident, 
the sentinel ceased to attend to his duty ; and, accepting Alan 
Fairford’s arm, Lilias found no opposition in penetrating even 
to the inner apartment, where the principal persons in the 
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enterprise, whose conclave had been disturbed by^ this alarm- 
ing incident, were now assembled in great confusion, and had 
been joined by the Chevalier himself. 

‘ O^y a mutiny among these smuggling scoundrels,' said 
Redgauntlet. 

‘ Only a mutiny, do 3 ’’Ou say 1 ' said Sir Richard Glendale ; 
‘and the lugger, the last hope of escape for’ — he looked 
towards Charles — ‘ stands out to sea under a press of sail 1 ’ 
‘Do not concern yourself about me,’ said the unfortunate 
prince ; ‘ this is not the Avorst emergency in which it has been 
my lot to stand j and if it were, I fear it not. Shift for your- 
selves, my lords and gentlemen.’ 

‘ No, never ! ’ said the young Lord . ‘ Our only hope 

now is in an honourable resistance.’ 

‘Most true,’ said Redgauntlet ; ‘let despair renew the union 
amongst us which accident disturbed. 1 give my Amice for 

displaying the royal banner instantly, and How now?’ 

he concluded, sternly, as Lilias, first soliciting his attention by 
pulling his cloak, put into his hand the scroB, and added, it was 
designed for that of Nixon. 

^ Redgauntlet read, an^ dropping it on the ground, con- 
tinued to stare upon the spot where it fell with raised hands 
and fixed eyes. Sir Richard Glendale lifted the fatal paper, 
read it, and saying, ‘Noav aU is indeed over,’ handed it to 
Maxwell, who said aloud, ‘ Black Colin CampbeB, by G — d I I 
heard he had come post from London last night.’ 

As if in echo to his thoughts, the violin of the blind man 
was heard playing with spirit, ‘ The CampbeUs are coming,’ a 
celebrated clan-march. 

‘ The Campbells are coming in earnest,’ said MacKellar : 
‘they are upon us with the whole battalion from Carlisle.’ 

There Avas a silence of dismay, and two or three of the 
company began to drop out of the room. 

Lord spoke Avitn the generous spirit of a young English 
Mbleman. ‘ If we have been fools, do not let us be cowards. 
We have one here more precious than us all, and come hither 
on our warranty ; let us save him at least.’ 

, — “lost true,’ answered Sir Richard Glendale. ‘Let 
the King be first cared for.’ 

‘ That shaB be my business,’ said Redgauntlet. ‘ If we have 
but time to bring back the brig, aB iriB be wellj I aviB 
instantly despatch a party in a fishing- skiff to bring her to.’ 
He gave his commands to two or three of the most active 
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among his followers. ‘ Let him he once on hoard,’ he said, ‘and 
there are enough of us to stand to arms and cover his retreat.’ 

‘Right — right,’ said Sir Richard, ‘and I will look to points 
which can be made defensible ; and the old powder-plot boys 
could not have made a more desperate resistance than we shall. 
Redgauntlet,’ continued he, *I see some of our friends are 
looking pale; hut methinks your nephew has more mettle in 
his eye now than when we were in cold deliberation, with 
danger at a distance.’ 

* It is the way of our house,’ said Redgauntlet : ‘our courage 
ever kindles highest on the losing side. I, too, feel that the 
catastrophe I have brought on must not be survived by its 
author. Let me first,’ he said, addressing Charles, ‘ see your 
Majesty’s sacred person in such safety as can now be provided 

for it, and then ’ _ . . . 

‘You may spare all considerations concermng me, geinle- 
men,’ again repeated Charles : ‘ yon mountain ot Cnnel shall 

fly as soon as I wiU.’ _ . , 

Most threw themselves at his feet with weepmg and 
trealy ; some one or two slunk in confusion from the apart- 
ment, and were heard riding off. Unnoticed m such a scene, 
Darsie, his sister, and Faiilord drew together, and hem ^ch 
other by the hands, as those who, when a v^sel is about- to 
founder in the storm, determine to take their chance of hie and 

death together. , i i j j 

Amid this scene of confusion, a gentleman, plainly dr^sed 
in a riding-habit, with a black cockade in his hat, but without 
any arms except a couteait-de-chasse, walked mto the apart- 
ment without ceremony. He was a taU, thin, ge^lemanly man, 
with a look and bearing decidedly milita.^. He had passed 
through their guards, if in the confusion they now maintained 
any, without stop or question, and now stood almost unarmed 
among armed men, who, nevertheless, gazed on him as on the 

angel of destruction. , ,, to* -d- t j 

‘ You look coldly on me, gentlemen, he said. bur itichard 

Glendale — my Lord we were not always such grangers. 

Ha, Pate-in-Peril, how is it with you 1 And you, too, Ingoldsby 
— I must not call you by any other name why do you re- 
ceive an old friend so coldly 1 Rut you guess^my errand. 

‘ And are prepared for it, General, said Redgauntlet : we 
are not men to be penned up like sheep for the slaught^. 

‘ Pgha-w ! you take it too seriously ; let me speak but one 
word with you.’ 
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‘No words ca,n sbate our purpose,’ said. Redgauntlet., ‘were 
your Avhole command, as I suppose is the case, drawn round 
the- house.’ 

‘I am certainly not unsupported,’ said the General- ‘but 
if you would hear me ' 

■ ‘Hear me, sir,’ said the Wanderer, stepping forward. ‘I 
suppose I am the mark you aim at, I surrender mj'self ’vnll- 
ingly, to save these gentlemen’s danger ; let this at least avail 
in their favour.’ 

An exclamation of ‘Never — never!’ broke from the little 
body of partizans, who threw themselves round the unfortu- 
nate prince, and would have seized or struck down Campbell, 
had it not been that he remained with his arms folded, and 
a look rather indicating imi)atience because they would not 
hear him than the least apprehension of violence at their 
hand. 

At length he obtained a moment’s silence. ‘ I do not,’ he 
said, ‘know this gentleman (making a profound bow to the 
unfortunate prince) — I do not wish to know him ; it is a 
knowledge which would suit neither of us.’ 

‘ Our ancestors, nevertheless, have been well acquainted,’ said 
Charles, unable to suppress, even in that hour of dread and 
danger, the painful recollections of fallen royalty. 

‘ In one word, General Campbell,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘is it to 
be peace or war 1 You are a man of honour, and we can trust 
you.’ 

‘I thank you, sir,’ said the General; ‘and I reply that the 
answer to your question rests with yourself. Come, do not be 
fools, gentlemen ; there was perhaps no great harm meant or 
intended by your gathering together in this obscure comer, for 
a bear-bait_ or a cock-fight, or whatever other amusement you 
may have intended ; but it was a little imprudent, considering 
how you stand with government, and it has occasioned some 
anxiety. Exaggerated accounts of your purpose have been laid 
before government by the information of a traitor in your own 
counsels ; and I was sent down po.st to take the command of a 
sufficient number of troops, in case these calumnies should be 
found to have any real foundation. I have come here, of 
course, sufficiently supported both with cavalry and infantry 
to do whatever might be necassary; but my commands are — 
and Lam sure they agree with my inclination — to make no 
arrests, nay, to make no farther inquiries of any kind, if this 
good assembly will consider their own interest so far as to give 
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up their immediate purpose and return quietly home to their 
own houses/ 

‘ "WTiat ! — all ? ’ exclaimed Sir Richard Glendale — ‘ all, with- 
out exception ? ’ 

‘All, without one single exception/ said the General ; ‘ such 
are my orders. If you accept my terms, say so, and make 
haste; for things may happen to interfere with his Majesty's 
kind purposes towards you aU.’ 

‘His Majesty’s kind purposes !’ said the Wanderer. ‘Do I 
hear you aright, sir^ ’ 

‘ I' speak the King’s very words, from his very lips,’ replied 
the General “‘I whl,” said his Majesty, “ deserve the confi- 
dence of my subjects by reposing my security in the fidelity 
of the millions who acknowledge my title — in the good sense 
and prudence of the few who continue, from the errors 'of 
education, to disown it.” His Majesty will not even believe 
that the most zealous Jacobites who yet remain can nourish a 
thought of exciting a civil war, which must .be fatal to their 
famihes and themselves, besides spreading bloodshed and ruin 
through a peaceful land. He cannot even believe of his kins- 
man that he would engage brave and generous, though mis- 
taken, men in an attempt which must ruin aU who have 
escaped former calamities ; and he is convinced that, did 
curiosity or any other motive lead that person to visit this 
country, he would soon see it was his wisest course to return 
to the continent; and his Majesty compassionates his situation 
too much to offer any obstacle to his doing so.’ 

‘ Is this real said Redgauntlet. ‘ Can you mean this ? Am 
I — are all — are any of these gentlemen at liberty, without in- 
terruption, to embark in yonder brig, which, I see, is now again 
approaching the shore 1 ’ 

‘You, sir — all — any of the gentlemen present,’ said the 
General — ‘all whom the vessel can contain, are at liberty to 
embark uninterrupted by me ; but I advise none to go off who 
have not powerful reasons, unconnected vdth the present meet- 
ing, for this will be remembered against no one.’ 

. ‘ Then, gentlemen,’ said Redgauntlet, clasping his hands 
together as the words burst from him, ‘the cause is lost for 
ever ! ’ • ’ • 

' General Campbell turned away to the \^dow, as if to avoid 
hearing what they said. Their consultation was but momen- 
tary ; for the door of escape whieh_ thus opened was as unex- 
pected as the exigence was threatening. 
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‘We have your word of honour for our ijrokction,’ said Sir 
Richard Glendale, ‘ if we dissolve our meeting in obedience to 
your summons ? ’ 

‘You have, Sir Richard,’ answered the General. 

‘And I also have 3 mur promi.se,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘that 1 
may go on board yonder vessel with any fn'end whom 1 may 
choose to accompany me ? ’ 

‘Not only that, Mr. Ingoldsby — or I nvHl call you Red- 
gauntlet once more — you may stay in tlie offing for a tide, 
until you are joined by any person who may remain at Fair- 
ladies. After that, there u*ill be a_ sloop of war on the 
station, and I need not say your condition will then become 
perilous.’ 

‘Perilous it .should not be, General Campbell,’ said Red- 
gauntlet, ‘ or more perilous to others than to u.s, if others 
thought as I do even in this extremity.’ 

‘You forget yourself, my friend,’ said the unhappy adven- 
turer : ‘ you forget that the arrival of this gentleman only puts 
the copestone on our already adopted^ resolution to abandon 
our bull-fight, or by whatever other wild name this headlong 
enterprise may be termed. I bid you farewell, unfriendly 
fiiends ; I bid yoa fareweU (bowing to the General), my 
fiiendly foe : I leave this strand as 1 landed upon it, alone, 
and to return no more ! ’ 

‘ Not alone,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘ while there is blood in the 
veins of my father’s son.’ 

‘Not alone,’ said the other gentlemen present, stung with 
feelings which almost overpowered the better reasons under 
which they had acted. ‘We will not disown our principles, or 
see your person endangered.’ 

‘ If it be only your purpose to see the gentleman to the 
beach,’ said General Campbell, ‘ I will myself go with you. My 
presence among you, unarmed and in your power, will be a 
pledge of my fidendly intentions, and wiU overawe, should such 
be offered, any interruption on the part of officious persons.’ 

‘Be it so,’ said the Adventurer, with the air of a prince to a 
subject, not of one who complied with the request of an enemy 
too powerful to be resisted. 

They left the apartment — they left the house; an un- 
authenticated and dubious, but appalling,’ sensation of terror 
had already spread itself among the inferior retainers, who had 
so short time: before strutted, and bustled, and thronged the 
doorway and the passages. A report had arisen, of which the 
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origin, could not be traced, of troops advancing towards the 
spot in considerable numbers; and men who, for one reason 
or other, were most of them amenable to the arm of power, 
had either shrunk into stables or corners or fled the place 
entirely. There was solitude on the landscape, excepting the 
small party which now moved towards the rude pier, where a 
boat lay manned, agreeably to Redgauntlet’s orders previously 
given. 

The last heir of the Stuarts leant on Redgauntlet’s arm as 
they walked towards the beach; for the ground was rough, and 
he no longer possessed the elasticity of limb and of spirit which 
had, twenty years before, carried him over many a Highland 
hill, as light as one of their native deer. His adherents fol- 
lowed, looking on the ground, their feelings struggling against 
the dictates of their reason. 

General Campbell accompanied them with an air of apparent 
ease and indifference, but watching, at the same time, and no 
doubt with some anxiety, the changing features of those who 
acted in this extraordinary scene. 

Darsie and his sister naturally followed their uncle, whose 
violence they no longer feared, while his character attracted 
their respect ; and Alan Fairford accompanied them from in- 
terest in their fate, unnoticed in a party where all were too 
much occupied with their own thoughts and feelings, as well as 
with the impending crisis, to attend to his presence. 

Half-way betwixt the house and the beach, they saw the 
bodies of Nanty Ewart and Cristal Nixon blackening in the 

.^^^That was your informer T said Redgauntlet, looking back 
to General Campbell, who only nodded his assent. ‘Caitiff 
. "wretch ! ’ exclaimed Redgauntlet ; ‘ and yet the were 

better bestowed on the fool who could be misled by thee. 
‘That sound broadsword cut,' said the General, has saved 

us the shame of rewarding a traitor.’ rm t> • i ^ 

They arrived at the place of embarkation. 1 he Fnnce stood 
a moment with folded arms, and looked around him in deep 
silence A paper was then slipped into his hands ; he looked 
at it, and said, ‘I find the twp fidends I have left at Fairladies 
&-T6 apprisBd of niy dostiusitionj and proposG to embark from 
Bowness. I presume this will not be an infringement of the 
conditions under which you have acted 1 , 

' ‘Certainly not,’ answered General Campbell; ‘they shall 
have all facilitj’^ to join you.’ 
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‘ I wish, then,’ said Charles, ' only another companion.^ Red- 
gauntlet, the air of this country is as hostile to you as it is to 
me. These gentlemen have made their peace, or rather they 
have done nothing to break it. But you — come you, and share 
my home where chance shall cast it. We shall never see these 
shores again ; hut we will talk of them, and of our disconcerted 
bull-fight.’ 

‘ I follow you, sire, through life,’ said Redgauntlet, ‘ as I would 
have followed you to death. Permit me one moment.’ 

The Prince then looked romid, and seeing the abashed coun- 
tenances of his other adherents bent upon the ground, he has-, 
tened to say, ‘ Do not think that you, gentlemen, have obliged 
me less because your zeal was mingled wth prudence, enter- 
tained, I am sure, more on my own account and on that of your 
country than from selfish apprehensions.’ 

He stepped from one to another, and, amid sobs and burst- 
ing tears, received the adieus of the last remnant which had 
hitherto . supported his lofty pretensions, and addressed them 
individually with accents of tenderness and affection. 

The General drew a little aloof, and signed to Redgauntlet 
to speak with him while this scene j)roceeded. ‘ It is now all ■ 
over,’ he said, ‘and Jacobite will be henceforward no longer a 
party name. When you tire of foreign parts- and wish to make 
your peace, let me know. Your restless zeal alone has impeded 
your pardon hitherto.’ 

‘ And now I shall not need it,’ said Redgauntlet. ‘ I leave 
England for ever; but I am not displeased that you should' 
hear my family adieus. Nephew, come hither. In presence of 
General Campbell, I tell you that, though to breed you up in 
my own political opinions has been for many years my anxious 
■\vishj I am now glad that it could not he accomplished. You 
X)ass under the service of the reigning monarch without the 
necessity of changing ypur allegiance — a change, however,’ he 
added, looldng around him, ‘which sits more; easy on honpur- 
ble men than I could have anticipated; but some wear: the 
badge of their: loj^alty on the sleeve, and others in the heart. 
You will from henceforth he uncontrolled master of all the 
property of which forfeiture could not deprive your father — of 
all that belonged to him excepting this, his good sword (lay- 
ing his hand on the weapon he wpre), which shall neyer fight 
for the House of Hanover ; and as my hand will never draw 
weapon more, I shah, sink it forty fathoms deep in the wide 
ocean. Bless you, young man ! If I have dealt harshly with 
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you, forgive me. I had set my whole desires on one point — 
God knows, with no selfish purpose — and I am justly punished 
by this final termination of my views for having been too little 
scrupulous in the means by which I pursued them. Niece, 
farewell, and may God bless you also ! ’ 

‘ No, sir,’ said Lilias, seizing his hand e^erly. ‘ You have 
been hitherto my protector ; you are now in sorrow, let me be 
your attendant and your comforter in exile ! ’ 

‘ I thank you, mj^ girl, for your unmerited affection ; but it 
cannot and must not be. The curtain here falls between us. 
I go to the house of another. If I leave it before I quit the 
earth, it shall be only for the house of God. Once more, fare- 
well both ! The fatal doom,’ he said, with a melancholy smile, 

‘ will, I trust, now depart from the house of Redgauntlet, since 
its present representative has adhered to the winning side. I 
am convinced he will not change it, should it in turn become 
the losing one.’ 

The unfortunate Charles Edward had now given his last 
adieus to his downcast adherents. He_ made a_ sign with his 
hand to Bedgauntlet, who came to assist him into the skiff. 
General Campbell also offered his assistance, the rest appear- 
ing too much affected by the scene which had taken place to 
prevent him. 

‘You are not sorry. General, to do me this last act of 
courtesy,’ said the Chevalier ; ‘ and, on my part, I thanlc you 
for it. You have taught me the principle on which men on the 
scaffold feel forgiveness and kindness even for their executioner. 
Farewell 1 ’ 

They were seated in the boat, which presently pulled off 
fi'om the land. The Oxford divine broke out into a loud bene- 
diction, in terms which General Campbell was too generous to 
criticise at the time or to remember afterwards ; nay, it is said 
that, Whig and Campbell as he was, he could not help joining 
in the universal ‘ Amen ! ’ which resounded from the shore. 


CONCLUSION 


BY 

DOCTOR DRYASDUST 

IN .A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY 


I AM truly sorry, my wortliy and mucli-respected sir. that 
my anxious researches have neither in the form of letters, 
nor of diaries, or other memoranda been able to discover 
more than I have hitherto transmitted of the history of the 
Redgauntlet' family. But I observe in an old nevsi)aper called 
the Whitehall Gazette, of which I fortunately possess a file for 
several years, that Sir Arthur Darsie Redgauntlet was presented 
to his late Majesty at the drawing-room by Lieut. -General Camp- 
bell ; upon which the editor observes, in the way of comment, 
that we were going remis atqiie Delis into the interests of the 
Pretender, since a Scot had presented a Jacobite at court. I 
am sorry I have_ not room (the frank being only uncial) for his 
farther observations, tending to show the apprehensions enter- 
tained by many well-instructed persons of the period, that the 
young Mng might himself be induced to become one of the 
Stuarts’ . faction — a catastrophe from which it has pleased 
Heaven to preserve these kingdoms. 

I perceive also, by a marriage contract in the family reposi- 
tories, that Miss Lilias Redgauntlet of Redgauntlet, about 
eighteen months after the transactions you have commemorated, 
intermarried with Alan Pairford, Esq., advocate, of Clinkdollar, 
who, I think, we may not unreasonably conclude to be the same 
person whose name occurs so frequently in the pages of your 
narration. In my last excursion to Edinburgh, I was fortunate 
enough to discover an old cadie, from whom, at the expense of 
a bottle of whislcy and half a pound of tobacco, I extracted the 
important information that he knew Peter Peebles very well, 
and had drunk many a mutchkin rvith him in Cadie Fraser’s 
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time. He said that he lived ten jmrs after King George’s 
accession, in the momentary expectation of winning his cause 
every day in the session time, and every hour in the day, and 
at last fell down dead, in what my informer called a ‘perplexity 
fit,’ upon a proposal for a composition being made to him in the 
Outer House. I have chosen to retain my informer’s phrase, 
not being able justly to determine whether it is a corruption of 
the word apopiex3% aa my; friend Mr. Oldbuck supposes, or the 
name of some peculiar disorder incidental to those who have 
concern in the courts of law, as many callings and conditions 
of men have diseases appropriate to themselves. The same 
cadie also remembered Blind Willie Stevenson, who was called 
Wandering Willie, and who ended his days ‘ unco beinly, in Sir 
Arthur Redgauntlet’s ha’ neuk.’ ‘ He had done the family some 
good turn,’ he sai^ ‘ specially when ane of the Argyle gentle- 
men was coming do^vn on a wheen of them that had the “auld 
leven ” about them, and wad hae ta’en every man of them, and 
nae less nor headed and hanged them. But Willie, and a Mend 
they had, called Robin the Rambler, gae them^ warning, by 
playing tunes such as “ The Campbells are coming,” and the 
like, whereby they got timeous wamiug to take the wing.’ I 
need not point out to your acuteness, my worthy sir, that this 
seems to refer to some inaccurate account of the transactions in 
which you seem so much interested. 

Respecting Redgauntlet, about whose subsequent history 
you are more particularly inquisitive, I have learned from an 
excellent person, who was a priest in the Scottish monastery of 
Ratisbon before its suppression, that he remained for two or 
three years in the family of the Chevalier, and only left it at 
last in consequence of some discords in that melancholy house- 
hold- As he had hinted to General Campbell, he exchanged his 
residence for the cloister, and displayed in the latter part of his 
fife a strong sense of the duties of religion, which in his earlier 
days he had too much neglected, being altogether engaged in 
pohtical speculations and intngues. He rose to the situation 
of prior in the house which he belonged to, and which was 
of a very stri^ order of religion. He sometimes received his 
countrymen whom accident brought to Ratisbon, and curiosity 

induced to visit the monastery of But it was remarked 

that though he listened with interest and attention when 
Bntem, or particularly Scotland, became the subject of conver- 
sation, yet he n^er either introduced or prolonged the subfect. 
never used the English language, never inquired about Endi^h 
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affairs, and, above all, never mentioned bis ovn family. His 
strict observation of the rules of bis order gave him, at the time 
of bis deatb, some i)retensions to be chosen a saint, and the 

brethren of the monastery of made great efforts for tlmt 

effect, and brought fonrard some plausible proofs of miracles. 
But there was a circumstance which threw a doubt over the 
subject, and prevented the consistory from acceding to the 
wishes of the worthy brethren. Under his habit, and secured 
’ in a .small silver box, he had worn perpetually around his neck 
a lock of hair, which the fathers avouched to be a relic. But 
the avocato dd diablo, in combating, as was his official duty, 
the pretensions of the candidate for sanctity, made it at least 
equally probable that the supposed relic was taken from the 
head of a brother of the deceased prior, who had been executed 
for adherence to the Stuart family in 1745-46 ; and the motto. 
Hand obliviscendum, seemed to intimate a tone of mundane 
feeling and recollection of injuries which made it at least doubt- 
ful whether, even in the quiet and gloom of the cloister, Father 
Hugo had forgotten the sufferings and injuries of the house of 
Bedgauntlet. 
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Note 1. — Prince Charles Ed\taed’s Lote of Monet, p. xv 

The reproach Is thus expressed by Dr. King, who brings the charge: — 
‘But the niost odious part of his character is his love of money — a vice 
which I do not remember to have been Imputed by our historians to any 
of his ancestors, and Is the certain index of a base and little mind. I 
know It may be urged In his vindication that a prince in exile ought to be 
an economist. And so he ought; but, nevertheless, his purse should be 
always open as long as there is anything in it, to relieve the necessities 
of his friends and adherents. King Charles II., during his banishment, 
would have shared the last pistole in his pocket with his little family. But 
I have known this gentleman, with two thousand louls-d’ors in his strong- 
box, pretend he was in great distress, and borrow money from a lady in 
Paris who was not in affluent circumstances. His most faithful servants, 
who had closely attended him in all his difficulties, were ill rewarded.’ 
lAnccdoiea of his oicn Times, 1818, pp. 201-203.] 


Note 2. — Kittle Nine Steps, p. 3 

A pass on the very brink of the Castle rock to the north, by which it is 
just possible for a goat, or a High School boy, to turn the corner of the 
building where it rises from the edge of the precipice. This was so favour- 
ite a feat with the ‘ hell and neck boys ’ of the higher classes, that at one 
time sentinels were posted to prevent its repetition. One of the nine steps 
was rendered more secure because the climber could take hold of the root of 
a nettle, so precarious were the means of passing this celebrated spot. The 
Manning the Cowgate Port, especially in snowball time, was also a choice 
amusement, as it offered an inaccessible station for the boys who used 
these missiles to the annoyance of the passengers. The gateway is now 
demolished ; and probably most of its garrison lie as low as the fortress. 
To recollect that the Author himself, however naturally disqualified, was 
one of those juvenile dread-noughts is a sad refiection to one who cannot 
now step over a brook without assistance. 


Note 3. — Parliament House, Edinburgh, p. 3 

The Hall of the Parliament House of Edinburgh was, in former days 
divided into two unequal portions by a partition, the inner side of which 
was consecrated to the use of the Courts of Justice and the gentlemen of 
the law ; while the outer division was occupied by the stalls of stationers 
toymen, and the like, as in a modern bazaar. From the old plav of 
Plain Dealer, it seems such was formerly the case with Westmtaster HniJ 
Minos has now purified his courts in both cities from all traffic but his o^n. 
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Note 4. — Dirleton’s DOUBTS, p. 4 

Sir John Niebetof Dlrleton’s DouVIs and Questions upon the Laio, espe- 
cially of Scotland [1G98], and Sir James Stewart’s Dirlcton’s Doubts and 
Questions on the Laio of Scotland Resolved and Answered, are works of 
authority in Scottish jurisprudence. As is generally the case, the Doubts 
are held more in respect than tlie solution. 

Note 5. — CnAMP-SrEECH, p. 4 

Till of late years, every advocate who entered at the Scottish bar made 
a Latin address to the court, faculty, and audience. In set terms, and said 
a few words upon a text of the civil law, to show his Latlnity and juris- 
prudence. He also wore his hat for a minute, In order to vindicate his 
right of being covered before the court, which Is said to have originated 
from the celebrated lawyer, Sir Thomas Hope, having two sons on the 
bench w’hile he himself remained at the bar. Of late this ceremony has 
been dispensed with, as occupying the time of the court unnecessarily. 
The entrant lawyer merely takes the oaths to government, and swears to 
maintain the rules and privileges of his order. 

Note G. — Fraxking Letters, p. 7 

It Is well known and remembered that, when Members of Parliament 
enjoyed the unlimited privilege of franking by the mere writing the name 
on the cover, it was extended to the most extraordinary occasions. One 
noble lord, to express his regard for a particular regiment, franked a letter 
for every rank and file. It was customary also to save tlie covers and 
return them, in order that the correspondence might be carried on as long 
as the envelopes could hold together. 

Note 7 .— SCOTS MAGAZINE , p. 7 

The Scots Magazine, commenced in 1739, was really not connected with 
the Ruddlmans. Walter Ruddlman, junior, nephew of Thomas the Gram- 
marian, who died In 1757, started an opposition periodical In 1768, called 
The 'Weelclp Magazine or Edinburgh Amusement. It was carried on till 
1784 (Laing). 

Note 8. — ‘The Aeld Max’s Mare’s Dead,’ p. 8 

Alluding, a? all Scotsmen know, to the humorous old song : 

The auld man’s marc ’s dead, 

The puir man’s mare ’s dead, 

The auld man’s mare ’s dead, 

A mile ahoon Dundee. 

— Both the words and air of this popular song are attributed to Patie 
Birnie, the famous fiddler of Kinghorn, celebrated by Allan Ramsay. See 
Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum (Laing). 

Note 9. — Dr. Rutherford, p. 13 

Probably Dr. John Rutherford, the Author’s uncle. He was a professor 
in the University of Edinburgh, and one of the founders of the Medical 
School. Scott’s father removed from near the top of the College Wynd to 
George Square soon after Sir Walter’s birth (Lamp). 
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Kote 10. — Brown's Squabk, Edinbdrgh, p. 13 

The diminutive and obscure place calied Brown's Square was hailed 
about the time of its erection as an extremely elegant Improvement upon 
the style of designing and erecting Edinburgh residences. Each house was, 
in the phrase used by appraisers, * finished within itself,’ or, in the still 
newer phraseology, ‘ self-contained.’ It was built about the year 17G3-64 ; 
and the old part of the city being near and accessible, this square soon re- 
ceived many inhabitants, who ventured to remove to so moderate a dis- 
tance from the High Street. — 

The north side of the square now forms part of Chambers Street (.Laing) . 


Note 11. — Author's Residence with Quakers, p. 71 

In explanation of this circumstance, I cannot help adding a note not 
very necessary for the reader, which yet I record with pleasure, from rec- 
ollection of the kindness which it evinces. In early youth I resided for a 
considerable time in the vicinity of the beautiful village of Kelso, where 
my life passed in a very solitary manner. I had few acquaintances, scarce 
any companions, and books, which were at the time almost essential to my 
happiness, were difficult to come by. It was then that I was particularly 
indebted to the liberality and friendship of an old lady of the Society of 
Friends, eminent for her benevolence and charity. Her deceased husband 
had been a medical man of eminence, and left her, with other valuable 
property, a •small and well-selected library. This the kind old lady per- 
mitted me to rummage at pleasure, and carry home what volumes I chose, 
on condition that I should take, at the same time, some of the tracts printed 
for encouraging and extending the doctrines of her own sect. She did not 
even exact any assurance that I would read these performances, being too 
justly afraid of involving me in a breach of promise, but was merely de- 
sirous that I should have the chance of instruction within my reach, in 
case whim, curiosity, or accident might induce me to have recourse to it. 


Note 12. — Green Mantle, p. 78 

This scene would almost appear to have been founded on an Incident in 
the Author's own experience, and which is referred to in the following pas- 
sage from a letter addressed to him about 1790 by an intimate friend : — 
‘ Your Quixotism, dear Walter, was highly characteristic. From the de- 
scription of the blooming fair, as she appeared when she lowered her man- 
tcaxi vert, I am hopeful you have^ not dropt the acquaintance. At least I 
am certain some of our more rakish friends would have been glad enough 
of such an introduction.’ In referring to this letter, Mr. Lockhart says 
‘ Scott’s friends discovered that he had, from almost the dawn of the pas- 
sions, cherished a secret attachment, which continued, through all the 
most perilous stage of life, to act as a romantic charm In safeguard of 
virtue. This was the early and innocent affection, however he may have 
disguised the story, to which we owe the tenderest pages of Redgauntlet 
and where the heroine has certain distinctive features drawn from one and 
the same haunting dream of his manly adolescence ’ 


Note 13. — Alan’s Thesis, p. 87 


Mr. Lockhart, referring to the above, says it is easy for us to imne-ine 
who the original of the Alan in this letter was. He also informs u™ that^ 
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when the Author ‘ passed ’ advocate, the real Darsie {William Clerk) was 
present at the real Alan’s ‘ hit chack of dinner,’ and the real Alexander 
Fairford, W.S, (Scott’s father), was very joyous on the occasion, Scott’s 
thesis, on the same occasion, was, in fact, on the Title of the Pandects, 
‘ Concerning the disposal of the dead bodies of criminals.’ See the refer- 
ence to Voet, p. 12 (Lahifj). 


Note 14. — ‘ All our men were vert, vert merry,’ p, 01 

The original of this catch is to be found in Cowley’s witty comedy of 
The Guardian, the first edition [Act li, sc. 0]. It does not exist in the 
second and revised edition, called the Cutter of Coleman Street. 

Captain Blade. Ha, ha, boys, another catch. 

And all our men were vep*, very merry, 

And all our men were drinking. 

CoTTEn, One man of mine. 

Dooeel. Two men of mine. 

Blade. ^Thrce men of mine. 

Cutter. And one man of mine. 

OiiNES. Aj 5 we went by the way 

"We were drunk, drunk, damnably drunk. 

And all our men were very, very merry, etc. 

Such are the words, which are somewhat altered and amplified in the 
text. The play was acted In presence of Charles II,, then Prince of Wales, 
in 1641. The catch In the text has been happily set to music. 


Note 15. — Faculties of the Blind, p. 98 

It is certain that In many cases the blind have, by constant exercise of 
their other organs, learned to overcome a defect which one would think 
incapable of being supplied. Every reader must remember the celebrated 
Blind Jack of Kharesborough, who lived by laying out roads. — 

This remarkable character, John Metcalf, called the Road-Maker, was 
born at Knaresborough in 1717. He lost his sight when six years old. 
An account of his life and undertakings forms an interesting chapter in 
the Lives of the Engineers, by S. Smiles, vol. i. 1861 (Laing). 

Note 16, — William III. and the Covenanters, p. 103 

The caution and moderation of King William III., and his principles of 
unlimited toleration, deprived the Cameronians of the opportunity they 
ardently desired to retaliate the injuries which they had received during 
the reign of prelacy, and purify the land, as they called it, from the pollu- 
tion of blood. They esteemed the Revolution, therefore, only a half meas- 
ure, which neither comprehended the rebuilding the kirk in its full splendour 
nor the revenge of the death of the saints on their persecutors. 

Note 17. — Persecdtors of the Covenanters, p. 112 

The personages here mentioned are most of them characters of historical 
fame; but those less known and remembered may be found in the tract 
entitled. The Judgment and Justice of God Exemplified; or, a- Brief His- 
torical Account of some of the'Wiched Lives and Miserahle Deaths of some 
of the most Remarkahle Apostates and Bloody Persecutors, from the Refor- 
mation till after the Revolution. This constitutes a sort of postscript or 
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appendix to John Howie of Lochgoin’s Account of the Lives of the most 
eminent Scots Worthies. The author has, with considerable ingenuity, re- 
versed his reasoning upon the inference to he drawn from the prosperity 
or misfortunes which befall Individuals in this world, either in the course 
of their lives or in the hour of death. In the account of the martyrs’ suf- 
ferings such inflictions are mentioned only as trials permitted by Provi- 
dence, for the better and brighter display of their faith and constancy of 
principle. But when similar afllictlons befell the opposite party, they are 
imputed to the direct vengeance of Heaven upon their impiety. If, Indeed, 
the life of any person obnoxious to the historian’s censures happened to 
have passed in unusual prosperity, the mere fact of its being Anally con- 
cluded by death is assumed as an undeniable token of the judgment of 
Heaven, and, to render the conclusion inevitable, his last scene is gener- 
ally garnished with some singular circumstances. Thus the Duke of Lauder- 
dale is said, through old age but immense corpulence, to have become so 
sunk in spirits ‘ that his heart was not the bigness of a walnut.’ 


Note 18. — Excessive Lamextatiox, p. 118 


I have heard in my youth some such wild tale as that placed In the mouth 
of the blind fiddler, of which, I think, the hero was Sir Robert Grierson of 
Lagg, the famous persecutor. But the belief was general throughout Scot- 
land that the excessive lamentation over the loss of friends disturbed the 
repose of the dead, and broke even the rest of the grave. There are several 
Instances of this in tradition, but one struck me particularly, as I heard it 
from the lips of one who professed receiving it from those of a ghost-seer. 

This was a Highland lady named Mrs. C of B , who probably believed 

firmly in the truth of an apparition which seems to have originated in the 
weakness of her nerves and strength of her imagination. She had been 
lately left a widow by her husband, with the ofiiceof guardian to their only 
child. The young man added to the difficulties of his charge by an extreme 
propensity for a military life, which his mother was unwilling to give way 
to, while she found it Impossible to repress it. About this time the Independ- 
ent Companies, formed for the preservation of the peace of the Highlands, 
were in the course of being levied ; and as a gentleman named Cameron, 

nearly connected with Mrs. C , commanded one of those companies, she 

was at length persuaded to compromise the matter with her son, by per- 
mitting him to enter this company in the capacity of a cadet ; thus gratify- 
ing his love of a military life without the dangers of foreign service, to 
which no one then thought these troops were at all liable to be exposed, 
while even. their active service at home was not likely to be attended with 
' much danger. She readily obtained a promise from her relative that he 
would be particular in his attention to her son, and therefore concluded 
she had accommodated matters between her son’s wishes and his safety In 
a way sufficiently attentive to both. She set off to Edinburgh to get what 
was awanttng for his outfit, and shortly afterwards received melancholy 
news from the Highlands. The Independent Company into which her son 
was to enter had a skirmish with a party of caterans engaged in some act 
of spoil, and her friend the captain being wounded, and out of the reach 
of medical assistance, died inconsequence. This news was a thunderbolt 
to the poor mother, who was at once deprived of her kinsman’s advice and 
assistance, and Instructed by his fate of the unexpected danger to which 
her son’s new calling exposed him. She remained also in great sorrow for 
her -relative, whom she loved with sisterly affection. These conflicting 
causes of anxiety, together with her uncertainty whether to continue or 
change her son’s destination, were terminated in the following manner • ’ 

■ The house in which Mrs. C resided in the old town of Edinburah wen 

a flat or story of a land, accessible, as was then universal, by a common stair 
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The family vdio oc'tiplocl the »;}or.v brnenth v:r-rc Iut tuvninlritaneer. nnrl f^he 
was in the habit of drliildiiK <ca tliem fvery cvenlfit:. It. wns ne^^oni- 
itiKly about six o’clocl:. when, roroverlnk' here'dr frntn a deep ill of nrixlouK 
reflecllon, ahc v.-as about to Icii-.-e Jltc tiarlonr in -.vlilch ahe rat In order to 
attend this onaa^enirnl. Tiie door f hroupdi whieli rdio wna to pa*"' opf-ned, n.o 
was very common In ildinbnrph. Into a dari: p/jHaapo. In th!.*i pruotnao, and 
%vithln n. yard of lier when ahe opened the drmr. afood the apparltlnn of her 
hlnsman. tlie decenr-ed ollicer, in his full turlnnn, and v.‘earliut Ida Ivinnet. 
Terrified at what fdie raw, or tlioupht .ehe aaw, !.he eiored t!ie door hastily, 
and, slnhlnp on iior Irnec!; Iiy a eJialr, prayed to b-’* delivered front the hor- 
rors of the vision. She remained in tli.nt posttire till her friends below 
tapped on the floor to Intimate that tea was ready. Itee.-iHed to herjelf by 
the slfmal. she .arosm, and. on npenint: the apartment door, ntraln wn« eon- 
fronted by the visionary Illphlnnder, wlio.se Moody ttrow bore token, on thin 
second appearance, to the dt'nth he had died, T.Tjnble to endure this repe- 
tition of her tcrror.s, Mrs. (' sunk on fbe door in n swoon. Her friends 

below, startled witii the noise, came tipstnlrs, and, alarmed at the sUttallon 
in which they found lier, InslsK d on her point; to lied anti t.aklnp some medi- 
cine, in order to compose what they took for n nervous attack. They had 
no sooner left her in tpilet than the apparition of the soldier was once more 
visible in the npjirtmenl. This time rdie look ronrnpe and said, * In the 
name of Cod. Donald, why do j-on haunt one who rof'pocted and Ittvetl you 
when livinp?* 't’o wliich lie nn.swered readily, in Cnellc, •Cousin, why did 
you not speak sooner? My rest is disturbed by your tinneeessnry lamenta- 
tion — your tears scald me in iny sliroud. 1 tome to tell you tlmt my un- 
timely death ought to make no dlfforenco in your views for your son ; God 
will raise patrons to supply my place, and he will live to the fiilne.s.s of 
j’ears, and die honoured nnd at peace.* The lady of course followe<l her 
kinsman's advice; and ns she was accounted a person of strict veracity, 
we may conclude the first apparition an Illusion of the fancy, the final one 
a lively dream suggested by the other two. 

Note 19. — Petek I’EnnaKS, p. i.'l.’l 

«> 

This unfortunate litigant (for a person named Peter Peebles actually 
flourished) frequented the courts of justice in Scotland about the ye.ar 
1792, and the sketch of his appearance is given from recollection. The 
Author is of opinion that he himself had at one time the honour to be 
counsel for Peter Peebles, whoso voluminous course of litigation served ns 
a sort of assay-pieces to most young men who were called to the bar. The 
scene of the consultation is entirely Imaginary. — 

Another character of the same kind, by name Andrew NIcol, %vbo flour- 
ished about this time, was probably well known to the Author. lie was a 
weaver of Klnros.s, who. after years of litigation, neglecting bis business, 
died a pauper in the jail of Cupnr-Flfe in 1817. Sec Kav’s Portraits, vol. i. 
Nos. 11.8 and 119. The flr.st represent.s him with a plan of Ids mlddcnstead, 
dated 1804; the other, in 1802, consulting a lawyer [listening to John 
Skene and Mary ’Walker] (Lain!;). 


Note 20. — OLD-FAsniONEo ScoxTi.sn Civimtt, p. 145 

Such were literally the points of politeness observed in general society 
during the Author’s youth, where it was by no means unusual in a com- 
pany assembled by chance to find individuals who had borne arms on one 
side or other in the civil hrolls of 1745. Nothing, according to mv recol- 
lection, could he more gentle and decorous than the respect these old ene- 
mies paid to each other’s prejudices. But in this 1 speak generally. I 
have witnessed one or two explosions. 
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Korn 21. — .SwiKK IN II.\NKs OF Yarn, p. 150 

Tltc Fimllc !s obvious, from the old mnntifacturo of Scotland, n-hon the 
* jnildvrlfc'p ' tlirlft, ns the yarn vrrovi?:ht In the winter was called, when 
laid down to f)!each by tlic hurn-sfde, was peculiarly exposed to the in- 
roads of tlio plfp5, seldom well regulated about a. Scottish farm-house. 


Norn 22. — .TonN’.s Corrnn-rionsn, p. 151 


This small dark cofTec-house, now btirnt down, was the resort of such 
writers and clerks belnnsrinn to the Parllnment House above thirty year.s 
afro as retnlncfl the ancient Scottish custom of a meridian, ns It was* called, 
or noontide dram of spirits. If their procoodlnf;.s were watched, they might 
l>e seen to turn fidgety about the hour of noon, and exchange looks with 
each other from their separate desks, till at length some one of formal and 
dignified presence assumed the honour of leading the hand, when away they 
went, threading the crowd like a string of wltd-fowl, crossed the square or 
close, and following e.ich other into the cofroe-hou.se, received in turn from 
the hand of the waiter the meridian, which was placed ready at the bar. 
This they did day hy day ; and though they did not speak to each other, 
they seemed to attach a certain degree of sociability to performing the 
ceremony In company. 


Korn 23. — Titles of Scottish Judges, p, 163 

The Scottish judges arc distinguished by the title of * lord ’ prefixed to 
their ov;^! territorial designation. As the ladles of these ofliclal dignitaries 
do not bear any share In their husbands’ honours, they arc distinguished 
only by their lords’ family name. They were not always contented with 
this species of Sallquc law, which certainly Is somewhat inconsistent. But 
their pretensions to title arc said to have been long since repelled by James 
V., the sovereign who founded the College of Justice. ‘ I,’ said he, ‘ made 
the carles lords, but who the devil made the carlines ladles? ' 


Note 24. — Attack upon the Dam-dike, p. 177 

It may he here mentioned that a violent and popular attack upon what 
the country people of this district considered as an Invasion of their fishing 
right Is by no means an Improbable fiction. Shortly after the close of the 
American war. Sir .Tames Graham of Netherby constructed a dam-dike or 
cauld, across the Esk, at a place where It flowed through his estate though 
It has its origin, and the principal part of Its course, in Scotland. The new 
barrier at Netherby was considered as an encroachment calculated to ore 
vent the salmon from ascending into Scotland ; and the right of ereoHm^ 
St being an International question of law betwixt the sister kingdoms there 
was no court in either competent to its decision. In this dilemm’a the 
Scots people assembly in numbers by signal of rocket-lights, and. rudelv 
armed with fowling-pieces, fish-spears, and such rustic weapons marchprt 
to the banks of the river for the purpose of pulling down the dam-dike ol 
jected to. Sir James Graham armed many of his own people to protect hio 
properly, and had some. military from Carlisle for the same purnSe / 
renewal of the Border wars had nearly taken place in the lica ^ ^ 
when prudence and moderation on both^ sides saved mu^htemnfr 
haps some bloodshed. The English proprietor consented that^“"eac“sho^uTd 
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te made in Iiis dam-dike sufficient £or tlie passage of the fish, and thus re- 
moved the Scottish grievance. I believe the river has since that time taken 
the matter into its own disposal, and entirely swept away the dam-dike In 
question. 


Note 25. — Collieii and Salter, p. 206 


The persons engaged in these occupations were at this time bondsmen ; 
and in case they left the ground of the farm to which they belonged, and 
as pertaining to which their services were bought or sold, they were liable 
to be brought back by a summary process. The existence of this species 
of slavery being thought irreconcilable with the spirit of liberty, colliers 
and salters were declared free, and put upon the same footing with other 
servants, by the Act 15 Geo. III. chap. 28th. They were so far from de- 
siring or prizing the blessing conferred on them, that they esteemed the 
interest taken in their freedom to he a mere decree on the part of the pro- 
prietors to get rid of what they called head and herezeld money, payable 
to them when a female of their number, by bearing a child, made an addi- 
tion to the live stock of their master’s property. 


Note 26. — Tones and Toasts, p. 232 

Every one must remember instances of this festive custom. In which the 
adaptation of the tune to the toast was remarkably felicitous. Old Neil 
Gow and his son Nathaniel were peculiarly happy on such occasions. [See 
/3t. Ronan's Well, Glossary, under ‘ Gow.’] 


Note 27. — Trepanning and Concealment, p. 245 

Scotland, in its half-civilised state, exhibited too many examples of the 
exertion of arbitrary force and violence, rendered easy by the dominion which 
lairds exerted over their tenants, and chiefs over their clans. The captivity 
of Lady Grange,^ in the desolate cliffs of St. Kilda, is in the recollection of 
every one. At the supposed date of the novel also, a man of the name of 
Merrilees, a tanner in Leith, absconded from his country to escape his cred- 
itors ; and after having slain his own mastiff dog, and put a bit of red.cloth 
in its mouth, as if it had died in a contest with soldiers, and involved his 
own existence in as much mystery as possible, made his escape into York- 
shire. Here he was detected by persons sent in search of him, to whom be 
gave a, portentous account of his having been carried off and concealed in 
various places. , Mr. Merrilees was, in short, a kind of male Elizabeth Can- 
ning,= but did not trespass on the public credulity quite so long. . 


* [Lady Grange was the wife of a Scottish judge, liord Grange. When she was on the 
eve of separating from him after twenty years of married life, she was, on 22d January 1732, 
carried off from her home by -riolence by a party of Highlanders, instigated by her husband. 
She was kept in close confinement for ten years, the last eight of the period in the lonely 
island of St. Kilda, far out in the Atlantic.] 

[Uizabeth Canning was a liondon domestic servant, who disappeared suddenly, and 
without known cause, from her mistress’s house in that city, in January 1753. But after 
a week’s absence she returned in a wretched plight, and told a remarkable story of having 
b^n kidnapped, forcibly detained, and robbed by persons unknown to her. Two women, 
whom she pointed out, were arrested and tried for the alleged offence. One of them was 
sentenced to death ^ the other to be branded on the hand and imprisoned for six months. 
Canning was subsequently charged with being an impostor, as indeed many suspected all 
along, convicted, and sentenced to seven years’ transportation. The affair created great 
commotion in London for a time,] 
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KOTB 28. — SlAIIiS TO Edikbukch, p. 2-18 

Not much in those days, for 'within my recollection the London post was 
hronght north In a small mail-cart ; and men arc yet alive who recollect 
when It came down with only one single letter for Edinburgh, addressed to 
the manager of tlie British Linen Company. 


Note 29. — Escape of Pate-ix-Pbrii,, p. 256 


The escape of a Jacohite gentleman, while on the road to Carlisle to tate 
his trial for his share in the affair of 1745, took place at Erriebstane Brae, 
In the singular manner ascribed to the laird of Summertrees in the text. 
The Author has seen in his youth the gentleman to whom the adventure 
actually happened. The distance of time makes some indistinctness of 
recollection, hut It Is believed the real name was MacEwen or MacMillan. 

• 

Note 30. — Axother Opfortoxitt, p. 256 

An old gentleman of the Author’s name was engaged in the affair of 
1715, and with some difficulty was saved from the gallows by the interces- 
sion of the Duchess of Buccieuch and Monmouth. Her Grace, who main- 
tained a good deal of authority over her clan, sent for the object of her 
Intercession, and warning him of the risk which he had run, and the trouble 
she bad taken on his account, wound up her lecture by intimating that, in 
case of such disloyalty again, he was not to expect her Interest In his favour. 

‘ An It please your Grace,’ said the stout old Tory, ‘ I fear I am too old to 
see another opportunity.’ 

Note 31. — Braxv Mdttox, p. 257 

The flesh of sheep that has died of disease, not by the hand of the 
butcher. In pastorai countries it is used as food with little scruple. 


Note 32. — Coxcealmexts for Theft axd Ssiugglixg, p. 278 

I am sorry to say, that the modes of concealment described in the imagi- 
nary premises of Mr. Trumbull are of a kind which have been common on 
the frontiers of late years. The neighbourhood of two nations having dif- 
ferent laws, though united in government, still leads to a multitude of 
transgressions on the Border, and extreme difficulty In apprehending delin- 
quents. About twenty years since, as far as my recollection serves, there 
was along the frontier an organised gang of coiners, forgers, smugglers, 
and other malefactors, whose operations were conducted on a scale not in- 
ferior to what Is here described. The chief of the party was one Richard 
Mendham, a carpenter, who rose to opulence, although Ignorant even of the 
arts of reading and writing. But he had found a short road to wealth, and 
had taken singular measures for conducting his operations. Amongst these, 
he found means to build. In a suburb of Berwick called Spittal, a street of 
small houses, as if for the investment of property. He himself inhabited 
one of these ; another, a species of public-house, was open to his confeder- 
ates, who held secret and unsuspected communication with him by crossing 
the roofs of the intervening houses, and descending by a trap-stair, which 
admitted them into the alcove of the dining-room of Dick Mendham’s pri- 
vate mansion. A vault, too, beneath Mendham’s stable, was accessible in 
the manner mentioned In the novel. The post of one of the stalls turned 
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round on a bolt being withdra\vn, and gave admittance to a finbtcri'anean 
place of concealment for contraband and stolen goods, to a great extent. 
Richard Mendhara, the head of this very formidable conspiracy, which In- 
■v'olved malefactors of every kind, was tried and executed at .Jedburgh, where 
the Author was present as Sheriff of Selkirkshire. Mendham had previously 
been tried, but escaped by want of proof and the ingenuity of his counsel. 


Note 33. — Pint Measure, p. 281 

The Scottish pint of liquid measure comprehends four English measures 
of the same denomination. The Jest is well known of my poor country- 
man, who, driven to extremity by the raillery of the Southern on the small 
denomination of the Scottish coin, at length answered, ‘ Ay — ay ! but the 
deil tak them that has the least pint-stoup.’ 


Note 34, — Translations from Salpust, p, 286 

The translation of these passages Is thus given by Sir Henry Steuart of 
Allanton. ‘ The youth, taught to look up to riches as the sovereign good, 
became apt pupils In the school of luxury. Avarice and pride supplied 
their precepts. Rapacity and profusion went hand in hand. Careless of 
their own fortunes, and eager to possess those of others, shame and re- 
morse, modesty and moderation, every principle gave way.’ — Works of 
Sallust, icith Original Essays, vol. li, p. 17. 

After enumerating the evil qualities of Catiline's associates, the author 
adds,.* If, it happened that any as yet uncontaminated by vice were fatally 
drawn into his friendship, the effects of Intercourse and snares artfully 
spread subdued every scruple, and early assimilated them to their corrup- 
ters.’ — Ibidem, p. 19. 


Note 35. — Old Avert, p. 295 

Captain Avery, a noted and successful pirate, .who married a daughter 
of the Great Mogul, according to his biographer Charles Johnson ; see his 
History of Higliwaymen, Pyrates, etc., 1734, and his earlier History of the 
Pyrates {Laing). 


Note 36. — Prenatal klARKS, p, 343 

Several persons have brought down to these days the impressions which 
nature had thus recorded when they were yet babes unborn. One lady of 
quality, whose father was long under sentence of death posterior to the 
rebellion, was marked on the back of the neck by the sign of a broad axe. 
Another, whose kinsmen had been slain in battle' and died on the scaffold 
to the number of seven, bore a child spattered on the right shoulder and 
down the arm with scarlet drops, as if of blood. Many other instances 
might be quoted. . . 


Note 37. — Coronation of George III.; p. 352 

The particulars here given are of course entirely imaginary ; that is, 
they have no, other foundation .than what might be supposed probable had 
such a circumstance actually taken place. Yet a report to’ such an effect 
was long and generally current, though now having wholly lost its linger- 
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Ing credit, those who gave it currency, if they did not originate it, being, 
with the tradition itself, now mouldered in the dust. The attachment to 
the unfortunate house of Stuart among its adherents continued to exist 
and to be fondly cherished longer perhaps than in any similar case in any 
other country ; and when reason was baffled, and all hope destroyed, by 
repeated frustration, the mere dreams of imagination were summoned in 
to till up the dreary blank left in so many hearts. Of the many reports 
set on foot and circulated from this cause, the tradition in question, though 
amongst the least authenticated, is not the least striking ; and, in excuse 
of what may be considered as a violent infraction of probability In chap- 
ter xviil., the Author is under the necessity of quoting it. It was always 
said, though with very little appearance of truth, that, upon the coronation 
of George III., when the Champion of England, Dymock, or his representa- 
tive, appeared In Westminster Hall, and, In the language of chivalry, sol- 
emnly wagered his body to defend in single combat the right of the young 
king to the crown of these realms, at the moment when he flung down his 
gauntlet as the gage of battle, an unknown female stepped from the crowd 
and lifted the pledge, leaving another gage in room of it, with a paper ex- 
pressing that, if a fair field of combat should be allowed, a champion of 
rank and birth would appear with equal arms to dispute the claim of King 
George to the British kingdoms. The story, as we have said, is probably 
one of the numerous fictions which were circulated to keep up the spirits 
of a sinking faction. The incident was, however, possible, if it could be 
supposed to be attended by any motive adequate to the risk, and might be. 
imagined to occur to a person ot Redgauntlet’s enthusiastic character. 
George III., It Is said, had a police of his own, whose agency was so effi- 
cient, that the sovereign was able to tell his prime minister upon one occa- 
sion, to his great surprise, that the Pretender was in London. The prime 
minister began immediately to talk of measures to be taken, warrants to 
be procured, messengers and guards to be got in readiness. ‘Pooh — pooh,’ 
said the good-natured sovereign, ‘ since I have found him out, leave me 
alone to deal with him.’ ‘ And what,' said the minister, ‘ is your Majesty’s 
purpose in so Important a case?’ ‘To leave the young man to himself’ 
said George III. ; ‘ and when he tires he will go hack again.’ The truth of 
this story does not depend on that of the lifting of the gauntlet ; and while 
the latter could be but an Idle bravado, the former expresses George III.’s 
goodness of heart and soundness of policy. 


Note 38. — Higheaxd Regiments, p. 364 

The Highland regiments were first employed by the celebrated Earl of 
Chatham, who assumed to himself no small degree of praise for having 
called forth to the support of the country and the government the valour 
which had been too often directed against both. 
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Acrrjfr, aboos, aboro 

AcCOCST, tTEST OK THE, 

. took part in piratical ex- 
pedition® 

Ad liTTEM, in a Law-suit 
Adust, parcbcd, sunburnt 
Ad vikdictah njBUCAU, in 
the public defence 
Ao6 AS ACCOP-DS, to do what 
is fitting — a Scots law- 
phrase 

An-sAT, or Ajxsa, Ceaio, a 
rocky island in the Firth 
of Clyde 
Ars, own 
Aiet, to direct 
Adoakdsb, an ancient 
Greek soothsayer, the son 
of Munichus, king of the 
Molossi 

Addiboeostiproscophoe- 
Hio, the humorous name 
givenby Scott to James Bal- 
lantyne, is borrowed from 
H. Carey’s Chrononhoton- 
tholoffus (17M) 

AloDiPUi a famous enchanter 
in the mediaval romances 
of the Amadis of Gaul 
cycle 

Amadis, a celebrated hero 
in the medkeval romances 
of chivalry 
Amaist, almost 
Akce, akes, once ; ahce witd 
AKD ate wade, once he 
was mad, he would get 
worse instead of better 
Ake, one 

Akes eeeasd, for that very 
purpose 

Akothee-ouess, another 
sort of 

Appeobate asd eepeobate, 
to approve and reject, ei- 
■ercise choice 


AnOUHESTUM A D HOMIKEM, 
personal recrimination to 
a man, ad raansAM, to a 
lady 

Aeixs, earnest-money 
Ap-kistos, probably Robert 
Dundaa of AmLston, the 
Younger (17I3-S7), I>ord 
President of the Scottish 
courts 

Aes iokoa, vita eeevis, art 
or work is long and life is 
short 

Abs kedesdi, art of healing, 
medicine 

Atdakte^ a magician in 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 
Attode. See Bye and at- 
tour, xmder Bye 
Auoht, to own, possess, he 
chiefly concerned In 
Auld Reekie, ‘ Old Smoky,’ 
a popular name for Edin- 
burgh 

Atjij>-waeld, olden times, 
days that are gone 
AvOCATO, or AWOCATO, DEL 
DiAELo, DevU’s advocate, 
the official pleader ap- 
pointed by the Roman 
Catholic Church to dis- 
pute a proposal of canon- 
isation 


Back-oakoiko, behind-hand 
in paying, getting into 
• debt 

Back-sards (p. 205). Horse- 
races were held on Beith 
B^ds for many years pre- 
vious to their timisference 
to Musselburgh in 1816 
Back-spauld, the hack part 
of the shoulder 
Ballakt, ballad 


Balhesiso, Lobd, beheaded 
for participating in the 
Jacobite reheUion of 1745 
Bakktok, Akdeew Mao- 
DouALL, Lord, Scottish 
lawyer and judge, author 
of Institiite of Ihe Laws of 
Scotland (1761-03) 
Baeetoed’s Paekb, now 
George Street, Edinburgh 
Baelet-pickle barley-corn, 
the last straw 

Bakmectde’s feast to Ai- 
KASCHAE. See Arabian 
Fights, tale of ‘Barber’s 
Sixth Brother ’ 
Baeos-officee, the police 
officer of the estate 
Bauld, bold 
Beabreal, barley meal 
Beik. snug, comfortable 
Belfoed, friend of Lovelace, 
in Richardson’s Clarissa 
Barlowe (1749) 

Belisabius, general of the 
Roman emperor Justinian, 
lost favour in his old age 
(M8) through the malice 
of his enemies 

Bek, within; owee fae ees, 
too far in, too intimate 
Bekedictte, my blessing ho 
with you 

Bickeb, a drinking-bowl 
B R i T . te , brother, comrade — 
a term of familiarity 
Bikk, dresser for plates 
Btekie, a smart fellow 
Bieliko, meny-makine-. 
drinking 

Bishop’s eurmokeb, perhaps 
William Carmichael, an 
agent of Archbishop 
Sharpe’s 

BIiAck-pastiko, being long 
without food ^ ^ 
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Black-fisheb, a salmon- j 
poacher who fished by 
night 

BIiAck-Jack, a jug of waxed 
leather for holding ale 
BnATE, bashM 
Biato, a large piece, several 
verses 

Biaw nr (ths) nnos, to blow 
in the ears, flatter, cajole 
Bleeziko, blazing, making 
an ostentatious show 
Blue-cap, a Scotsman 
Blue jacket and whitb 
LAEELLE, the uniform of 
oiScers in the royal navy 
Bluidt Advocate Mao- 
Kehvie, or Mackenzie, 
Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land imder Charles II., 
and an active persecutor 
of the Cameronians 
Boddle, a Scotch coin =: Jth 
penny English 
Bogle, bogie, ghost; 
scarecrow 

BouBAznrE, a stuff of wool 
and silk, of which a bar- 
rister’s gown was made 
Bona eoba, courtezan, 
mistress 

Bokshaw, James Ievute of, 
captured Cargill (q. v.) at 
Covington Mill in 1681 
Bonus socrus, good comrade, 
good fellow 

Boebel, common, simple 
Boued. See Sooth bourd, ' 
etc. 

Beash, brush, attack 
Beattle, clattering noise, 
of a horse going at great 
speed 

Beekt beoo, high, smooth 
brow 

Beocaed, maxim 
Beook, a badger 
Beooue, a light rough leather 
shoe, worn byHighlanders 
Bbosb, oatmeal over which 
boiling water has been | 
poured 

Beowk’s imitations op 
NATUBE. Lancelot Brown, 
known as ‘Capability 
Brown’ (1715-83), a cele- 
brated landscape-gardener, 
fond of formal arrange- 
ments and artificial orna- 
ments, caused a small 
stream, ‘a rival to the 
Thiunes,’ to flow through 
the grounds of Blenheim 
, House 

Bbowst, a brewing 
Bucephalus, the favourite 
horse of Alexander the 
Great 

Buckie, imp 


Buff noe btfe, neither one 
thing nor another 
Bumbazbd, stupified, as- 
tonished 

Buegh, or Buegh by sands, 
a village on the Solway, 
five miles from Carlisle 
Bush aboon Teaouaie, the 
title of an old Scottish 
song. Tlio ‘ bush ’ itself 
was pointed out in the 
grounds of Traquair 
House, the seat of the 
Earl of Traquair in 
Peehlessliire 

Bye, besides; bye and 
attoue, over and above ; 
BY OEDniAB, uncommon, 
imusual ; bye-time, now 
and then, occasionally 

Cadie, a messenger, errand- 
boy 

Caien, Point of. See Point 
of Cairn 
Callant, lad 
Calleb, fresh, crisp 
Cambbidoe BielEj printed 
by Buck and Daniel, folio, 
1638 

Canning, Elizabeth. See 
Elizabeth Canning 
Canny, cannily, quiet, 
quietly 

Cantle, fragment 
Cafebnoited, cantankerous, 
crabbed, irritable 
Cabgill, Donald, or 
Daniel, founder, with 
Richard Cameron, of the 
Cameronians, a Covenant- 
ing sect, executed in 1681 
Cable, fellow 

Caeline, witch, old woman 
Caebifea Gadns, or Caebi- 
FBAN Gans, the precipi- 
tous side of a mountain 
in Moffatdale, Dumfries 
Cassandba, daughter of 
Priam, king of Troy, and 
possessed of the power of 
prophecy 

Cast, lift, short ride 
Catebak, freebooter, robber 
Cauld, cold 

Caup, or CAP, a cup or 
wooden bowl 

Cavaliebe sebyehte, an 
attentive beau 
Cave ne litbbab, etc. 
(p. 319), beware of carry- 
ing Bellerophon’s letters 
(letters unfavourable 
to the hearer) 

Celsitude, loftiness, height 
Ceteea fboesus ionoeo, as 
for the rest, in short, I 
know nothing 
i Chack, a slight repast 


Chaubep. of dais, the best 
bedroom, state bedroom 
Change-house, inn, waysido 
inn 

Chafe, the metal mounting 
of a scabbard; the scab- 
bard itself 

Chapeau bbas, a low- 
crowned, three-cornered 
hat 

Cin5AT-THE- WOODiE, cheat- 

the-gallows 
CiHEL, fellow 
Clavees, idle talk, gossip 
Cleek, or cLEiK, to lay hold 
upon ; CLEIK IN wnn, to 

• hook on to, join company 
with - 

Cleuoh, a steep descent 
Close-head, the top of a 
Darrow side-street or .pas-' 
sage, a favourite place for 
gossips to gather at 
Cloue, to strike heavily 
Cockade, white. See 
"White cockade 
COCKEENONY, top-knot of 
hair 

CocKiNO-sEASoK, the time 
for shooting woodcock 
CooiE, or coooiE, small 
wooden howl 

Commune fobum, etc, (p. 
142), the common court is 
a common domicile 
COEDWAIN, or COEDOVAN, 
Spanish leather used for 
shoes 

COKELLI, Ae OH ANGELO, 
celebrated Italian violinist 
and musical composer 
(1653-1713). The DevWs 
Sonata was composed, not 
by Corelli, hut by Tartini 
(1692-1770), even more 
famous as a violinist and 
composer 

CoEioLANus, C. Mae cm 8, 
a famous old ■ Roman 
patrician and soldier (6th 
century), ' was banithed 
from Rome, and sought 

• shelter at the hearth- 
stone of liis enemy, Tullus 
Aufidius, the "iTolscian 
chief 

CoBKiNo-PiN, the largest 
kind of pin in use 

COEPOEAL NYM’s philosophy, 

in Shakespeare’s Henry 
V., Act ii. sc. 1 
COEYDON, a rustic swain in 
Virgil’s Eclogues 
Cotton, . Chaeles, a friend 
of Izaak "Waltonj'and 
Writer of the second part 
of The Complete Angler 
(1676) 

CouNciLLOE Pest, ought 
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probably to be Councillor 
Peat, according to J. G, 
Locldiart, in lAJe of Scott, 
Tol. i. p. 

Coup, or coyrp, to tumble 
over, upset 

CouTEAU DE tmssE, hanger, 

■ hunting-knife 
CoYTSE, or COVISE, artifice 
Crack, gossip, chat, talk 
Cravtstep, the step-like 
edges of a house gable 
CEEEiiPn’, basketful 
Ceemokv, Cremona in Italy, 
where the celebrated 
■violin-makers, the Amati 
family, lived in the IGth 
and 17th centuries 
CeippeIiIi, a conspicuous 
mountain in Kirkcud-- 
bright, overlooking the 
• estuary of the Nith 
Ceispus, that Is, Sallust, the 
Roman historian 
Ceowdee, fiddler 
Ceo'WDEbo, a lame fiddler in 
Butler’s Hudibras 
Ceuieie, a lamp 
Ceummie, a cow 
Cub he exajuhas, etc. (p. 1), 
■Why do you kiU me with 
your complaints? 

CuEH, a gram, particle 


Daitieo, frolicking, jesting 
Dapt, crazy; gaeh daft, 
gone crazy 

Dais, ohahbee or. See 
Chamber of dais 
Dai.tei.1.. See Tam Dalyell 
Dako, knocked over 
Dakiei.. iSee Cambridge 
Bible 

Daeole. Compare The 
Dargle, a wooded glen in 
Wicklow, Ireland. Per- 
haps, however, the word 
is a slip of the pen for 
‘dingle,’ a small •valley or 
deU 

Daubed, dared 
Daueo, or nAEO, a day’s 
work, task 

DA'vm’s , sow, the •wife of a 
Welshman, David Lloyd, 
■who was found lying dead 
drunk beside the sow, 
when David brought a 
•visitor to see the animal, 
which had six legs. See 
Glossary to The . Firate, 
‘Drunk as Davy’s sow’ 
Davie Likdsat, or Sm 
Da^vid Lykbsat op the 
Mount, the most popular 
poet (c. IIOO to c. 1655) of 
Scotland antecedent to 
Bums 

■ TOL. STiir — 29 


Day’s work in harvest, owe 
ONE A, to owe a good deed 
in a time of special need 
— of course used ironically 
on p. 355 

Dead-theaw, death-agony 
De APiciBUS JURIS, from 
ticklish points or delicate 
distinctions of the law 
‘ Death . . . kothiko could 
HAVE,’ etc. (p. 204), from 
icing Lear, Act iii. sc. 4 
Dea^ve, to deafen 
Delate, to accuse ■ 

Delict, misdemeanour 
Den, a dell or hollow 
De PEEICULO ET COMMODO EEI 
■VEKDITS, concerning the 
risk and profit of things 
that are sold 

Derat, mirthful noise, dis- 
order 

Dernier eessoet, last 
remedy, resource 
DfeoEiESTfi, halving lost aU 
bearings 

DmoENCE, a writ of execu- 
tion — a Scots law term 
Ding, to knock 
DmnuM, uproar, disturbance 
Dittat, indictment 
DrvoT, thin flat turf used for 
thatching 

Doch an doebooh, a drink 
taken standing, for which 
nothing is paid ; a stirrup- 
cup. See Waverley, Note 
10, p. 473 

Doctoe PnoAiEN, or Pir- 
CAiENE, a celebrated Edin- 
burgh doctor (1652-1713), 
who had a turn for ■writing 
Latin verse 

DoMiNua Lrns, one of the 
principals in a law-suit 
Donald op the Isles, a 
powerful chief of the 
western isles (Hebrides, 
etc.) of Scotland in the 
15th century 
Dool, sad consequences 
Dooe-cheee, door-post 
Douce, quiet, sensible 
Dour, stubborn, obstinate 
DowNEroHT Dunstable, a 
proverbial expression for 
plain, straightforward 
speech or action. Dun- 
stable is a town in Bed- 
fordshire 
Deappie, drop 

Dbappet ego, an egg dropped 
in gravy 

Dub, a pool, puddle 
Dumbarton Douglas, 
Thoinas Douglas, a Cove- 
nanting minister, an as- 
sociate of Cameron and 
Cargill (j.T.) 


Dundee, John Geahaji op 
Cla-veehouse, Viscount, 
•was shot whilst urging on 
the Highlanders for James 
n. at ffiUiecrankie m 1689 
Devour, bankrupt 

Eabl op Douglas (p. 114). 

See MacLellan of Bombie 
Earlbball, Bruce op, 
GlaverbQuse’slieuteuant iu 
his campaigns against the 
CameroniauB in the south- 
west of Scotland 
East Nook, a cape or prom- 
ontoiy of Eifeshire 
Ee, eye ; eek, eyes 
Epiusa est, etc. (p. 11), He 
is poured out like -water, 
he shall not increase 
Eke, addition 

Elizabeth Cannino. See 
footnote to Note 27, p. 442 
Erbickbtane Brae, a steep 
hillside, or gully, at the 
head of the River Annan, 
in Dumfriesshire 
Errol, James, poubteenth 
Earl op, who officiated as 
constable at the coronation 
of George m., was the 
grandson of Lord Eiilmar- 
nock, who was beheaded 
in 1746 

Erskike, John, professor of 
■law in Edinburgh Dni- 
versify, and author of 
Principles of the Law of 
Scotland (1754), and Insti- 
tutes of the Law of Scot- 
land (1773), both very 
important works 
Even’d, compared 
Excettio pirmat requlam, 
the exception confirms the 
rule 

Ex COMITATE, out of courtesy 
Ex MIBERICORDIA, out Of 
compassion 

Eaoaedin op TBEBEOKn, an 
allusion to Count Anthony 
Hamilton’s story of Les 
Quatre Facardins (1749) 
Factor loco tutoeis, an 
agent acting in the place of 
a guardian 

Falkirk, plight op. See 
Flight of Falkirk 
Fardel, bundle, pack, 
burden 

Fash, pabberie, trouble; 

PAsmous, troublesome 
Faulmno, folding 
Faue’d, favoured 
Fause, false 

Feck, space, greater part 
Feroe, isle op, or the 
Faroe Islaihis, North of 
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Scotland, present steep, 
rugged cliffs to the sea 
Fieldino, Sir John, half- 
brother of Henry Fielding, 
the novelist, was, as justice 
of ‘Westminster, a terror 
to evil-doers, in spite of 
his being blind from his 
youth 

Fieri, (yet) to be made 
Fipish, a little deranged, 
cracked; on p. 207 there 
is a sly aUusion to the 
county of Fife 
F 1 .A. 90 N, a smelling-bottle 
Fleeching, flattery, cajolery 
Fwght op Falkirk, General 
Hawley’s defeat by the 
Highlanders of the Pre- 
tender’s army on 17th 
January 1746 

Flip, ale or cider, aweeteued 
and spiced, and heated by 
plunging a hot iron into 
the liquor 

Flort, frothy, empty 
Footman in theshillino 
GALLERY. In the 18th 
century, footmen, after 
keeping their master’s or 
mistress’s place in the 
boxes, were allowed to 
' go up to the second or 
shilling gallery;. The 
•withdrawal of this privi- 
lege at Drury Lane, in 
1737, in consequence of 
their bad behaviour, occa- 
sioned a riot 

Foot out or the Share, a 
tract against the Quakers, 
by John Toldervy, Thomas 
Brooks, and seven others 
. (1656) 

FOErOTJGHTEN, Or FORFOUOH- 
TEN, out of breath, 
distressed 

Forleet, leave off, forsake 
Forpit, or PORPET,the fourth 
part of a peck 
Fon, full 

Four-pottle, a gallon 
Fox, George. See George 
Fox 

Friend, Sir John. See Sir 
John Friend 
Fribted, postponed 
Fuoie warrant, to appre- 
hend a debtor who is pre- 
sumed to be about to flee 
Fukctos oppicio, in the 
position of one whose duty 
is completed . and cannot 
be performed again 
Fitrihish, stop a bit, stay 
a while 
Furs, furrows 

Fustian, bombastic and 
empty language 


Gaberlukzie, a beggar 
Gaen daft, gone out of his 
mind 

Gatts’, or Gytes’, Class, 
the elementary class, 
boobies’ class 

Galloway, a horse bred in 
the old Scotch county of 
Galloway 

Gangrel, wandering, vag- 
rant 

Gar, to force, make 
Gash, ghastly, deathlike 
Gate, way, road 
Gaun, going 

Gear, property, thing, goods 
Gentrice, honourable birth, 
gentle blood 

George Fox, the founder 
(1624-90) of the Quakers 
Gey, pretty (as an adverb), 
moderately 
Gie, give ; oied, gave 
Giff-gafp, give and take, 
mutual obligation 
Gm Blas in the robbers’ 
CAVE. See Lesage, Gil 
Bias, Bk. I. chap. x. 
Girded, hooped with twigs, 
like a barrel 
Girn, to grin, cry 
Glaiket, giddy, rash 
Glaramara, a mountain in 
the west of Cumberland, 
2560 feet high 

Glencairn William Cdn- 
ninohamJ Lord, tried to 
raise the Highlands for 
Charles (IL) in 1653 
Gliff, an inst^t 
Gobbet, a lump, piece 
‘God bless the kino,’ etc. 
(p. 215), slightly altered 
from an extempore piece 
by Dr. John Byrom (1691- 
1763) 

Gowff ba’, golf baU 
Ghana nrvxoTA et illata, 
grain brought in and 
imported 

Grange, Lady. See Lady 
Grange 

Grat nor oraned, wept nor 
groaned 

Greyfhiars’ Chdbohyaed, 
in Edinburgh, contains 
the graves of Geor'ge 
Heriot, George Buclianan, 
Allan Ramsay, Sir George 
Mackenzie, and many 
other distinguished 
Scotsmen 

Grillade, a broiled dish 
Grossart, gooseberry 
Grub, to creep (of the flesh), 
shiver 

Gudeman, husband, head of 
the family 

Gudesire, grandfather 


Guidiko, treating, behaving 
to 

Gumple-poiste'd, sulky, 
sullen 

Gunner’s daughter, kiss 
THE, be flogged whilst laid 
along the breech of a gun 

Gyte, or GAIT, contemptu- 
ous name for a child, a 
hrat 


Happliks, half-grown 
Haill, the whole; haill 
GATE, the whole waj' 
Hatribee, or Harrary, 
Hill, close to Carlisle, 
where criminals were exe- 
cuted, especially’ several 
of the Jacobites of 1745 
Hairbt, harvest 
Hal LAN, partition in a 
cottage 

Hamesucken, the crime of 
assaulting a man ‘in his 
own house ' 

Ha’ neuk, a cosy comer be- 
side the haU fireplace 
Hank over, an advantage 
over, ground for com- 
pelling obedience 
Happed, hopped 
Harpoorateb, an Egyptian 
god, (erroneously) con- 
ceived by the ancient 
Greeks to be the God of 
Silence 

Harvest, owe a day’s work 
IN. See Day’s work, etc. , 
Baud obltvibcendum, never 
to be forgotten 
Baugh, a holm, low ground 
beside a river 
BAuld, habitation 
Havers, nonsense 
Havings, behaviour, man- 
ners 

Head-borough, petty con- 
stable, the head of a 
borough 

Heart op Midlothun, the 
ancient jail of Edinburgh, 
stood close beside St. 
Giles’ Cathedral 
Hellicat, wild, pddy 
Hempy, a rogue 
Heeezeld, or Herbeyeld, 
a fine payable to a feudal 
superior on the death of 
a tenant. See Giiy ban- 
nering, Note 16, p. 431 
Heeitor, landowner of a 
Scottish parish 
Hrsp, hank of yam 
Het, hot 

Heuoe, sickle, reaping-hook 
BtaiL-POLK, Covenanters,. BO 
called from their seeking 
‘ refuge in the’ hills 
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Huso njiE lxchkims, tence 
these tears, that’s where 
the shoe pinches 
HnsKiE, honey, a term of 
endearment 

HmniE-oiBDiE, topsy-turvy 
Hot>DEK-(JBET, cloth manu- 
factured from undyed 
wool 

Hoddled, waddled 
HOHOLOO ATiKS, ratifying, 
approving 

Hose-ket, a small net like 
a stocking, afdxed to a 
stick and used in rivulets 
Hostiko, mustering of armed 
men 

Huitks, a miser, niggard 
Husst, lady’s needlecase 

Ilk, ilka, every, each 
Ill-deedie, or ill-deede, 
mischievous 

Ill-faubed, ugly, ill- 
favoured 

Ikcedit Eictrr leo vorans, 
walketh about like a de- ! 
vouring Hon 

In CmLIBUBVEL obimika- 
LiBus, in civil or crimi- 
nal matters 

In fqbo consc'ientle, be- 
fore one’s conscience 
In keditationb rvas, 
meditating flight 
Inpbesentia dominobum, 
before the paw) lords 
ISTiTA, unwilling; invita 
Mihebva, against my own 
natural inclination 
Ieon Mask See Man in the 
, Iron Mask 

Ithubiel. See Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Bk. iv. 

Jassekists, a 17th century 
party in the Roman 
Catholic Church, who 
opposed certain of the 
Jesuits’ doctrines in re- 
ligion and morality 
Jaud, jade 

Jake, or jaset, a wig, origi- 
nally made of worsts 
Jet d’eau, jet or upward 
stream of water 
John Scot of Amwell, a 
Quaker (1739-^ of South- 
■ wark. ■wrote Elegies and 
the poem Amwell, de- 
scriptive of his estate in 
Hertfordshire 

JoBttn, a drinlung-vessel; 

the li<iuor it contains 
Jovrs nf, ceases tolling 
June, 10th of, the birthday, 
in 1688, of James, the Old 
. Pretender . . 


JuKK, old cable and cordage, 
often cut to pieces to 
make mats, etc., of 

Kattebfelto, Qcstavus, a 
well-known conjurer and 
quack doctor in London 
(1782-1781), advertised in 
the newspapers under the 
heading ‘'Wonders! 
"Wonders ! Wonders 1 ’ 
Keek, look, glance 
Keffel, or keffle, an in- 
ferior horse 
Kennel, gutter' 

Kenhinotok Common, on the 
south side of London, 
where many who had 
taken part in the Toung 
Pretender’s rebellion of 
1745 were executed in the 
following year 
Kino’s keys, crowbar and 
hatchet 

Kittle, ticklish, difficult ; 

KBCTLED, tickled 
Knights of the bainbow, 
lackeys, liveried servants 

Lady Grange. See footnote 
to Note 27, p. 442 
Laigh, low 

Latth, loth, nn-willing 
Lance, to make delicate and 
lively strokes on the violin 
Land, a house or building 
containing several tene- 
ments or flats 

Landlouper, adventurer, 
gad-about 

LAimwABD, country, rural, 
as opposed to town or 
urban 

Lap, leaped 

Labes, the guardian deities 
of the family 

Lauderdale, John Matt- 
LAND, Duke op. Secretary 
of State for Charles n. in 
Scotland (1660-80) 

Lave, the remainder 
Lawino, inn reckoning 
Leasing - making, slander ; 

literally, seditious words 
Leasowes, the bouse and 
estate (converted into a 
landscape-garden) of the 
poet, 'Wilham Shenstone, 
m Worcestershire, which 
the bookseller, R. Dodsley, 
described in an essay pre- 
fixed to his edition of 
Shenstone’s Worlds (1764- 
69) 

Leesome lane, alone vrith 
his own dear self 
Lettres de cachet, sealed 
letters, conferring the 
most extensive power over 
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the personal liberty of 
others 

Lex aquaeum, the law of the 
waters, water rights 
Limmer, a loose womam jade 
Lindsay, Da'vie. See Davie 
Lindsay 

Loaning, an uncultivated 
tract, near the homestead, 
where the cows were 
pastured, and frequently 
milked 

Lobstehs, redcoats, soldiers 
Loe, to love 

Loon, fellow, rogue 
(humorously) 

Loopy, crafty, deceitful 
Lord Burleigh in Tbb 
Critic, Sheridan’s play; 
see Act iii. sc. 1 
Lord Stair, James 
Dalrymple, Viscount o f 
Stair, a celebrated Sootti^ 
la^vye^, and author of The 
InsHtuies of the Law of 
Scotland (1681) 

Louis-d’oe, a Krench gold 
coin worth from 16s. 6d, 
to 18s. 9d. 

Loup, to leap; louf-thb- 
D-YKE, runaway; loup- 
THE-TETHEB, breaking 
loose from restraint 
Lovelace, friend of Belford, 
in Richardson’s Clarissa 
Sarlowe (1749) 
Luckenboothb, a block of 
shops and houses for- 
merly in the middle of 
High Street, Edinburgh, 
beside St. Giles’ Cathec&al 
Luckie, a title of honour 
given to an elderly dame 
Luji, chimney 

Lydia languish, one of the 
characters in Sheridan’s 
Rivals 


MaoKenyib, Advocate. 
See Bluidy Advocate 
MacKenyie 

Macklin, Charles, an Irish 
actor (1697 7-1797), who 
excelled as Shylock 

MacLellan of Bombie, or 
Bunby, was put to death 
by Earl Douglas, whilst 
the messenger, who 
brought the order for his 
release, was detained to 
take refreshment after his 
journey. <See Scott’s Toiej 
of a Grandfather, chap, 
xii. 

Mailing, a small farm, 
rented property; mails, 
rents 

Maist, almost ; most 
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Mak n? THE Ieoh Mask, a 
mysterious state prisoner 
of France, continod in 
the Bastille and other 
prisons for thirty years 
in the reign of Louis 
XIV. He was a person 
of not the highest rank, 
hut who is not yet clearly 
ascertained, in spite of 
several identifications — a 
new one even in 1893 
lilABCH, border, boundary 
Maee siAQNTOi, vast ocean 
Maeihs, Cah/S, a famous old 
Koman soldier (157-8C 
B. c.), who, being once a 
fugitive, took refuge 
amongst the ruins of 
Carthage 

Maun, must; madkna, 
must not 

Maundeeiko, talking in- 
coherently, mumbling 
Maut abune the meal, 
liilarious, when the ale or 
wine has taken effect 
Meadows, a sort of park 
on the south side of 
Edinburgh 
Meae, mare 
Mentte, retinue 
MEEiDiAir, a mid-day dram 
Meek, a Scotch silver coin 
=: Is. lid. 

Messan DoQotES, dogs of 
inferior breed 

Middbnstb AD, the place 
where the dimghill stands 
Middleton, Eael or, an 
unsoruimlouB soldier, and 
commismoner of Charles 
n. in Scotland 
MnTED, piqued 
JIiLLAE, or Millee, Philip, 
gardener (1691-1771) to 
the Apothecaries Com- 
pany at Chelsea, and 
author of several books 
for gardeners 

Mikden, 40 miles west of 
Hanover; there, in 1759, 
during the Seven Tears 
"War, the Anglo-Hano- 
verian army defeated the 
French 

Minnie, mamma, mother 
Minos, in ancient Greek 
mythology, judge of the 
lower world 
Mibchantee, mischief 
Miss Nickie Mdeeat, sister 
of the Earl of Mansfield, 
was the presiding genius 
of_ the Edinburgh assem- 
blies (public balls) during 
the middle of the 18th 
century 

Moidaet, or Kinlooh- 


HoniAET, a district in 
the south-west comer of 
Invemc.ss-shire, between 
Skye and Mull, where the 
Young Pretender landed 
in 1745 with only seven j 
followers 

Moidoee, a gold coin of 
Portugal — 27 s. 

Mont h’b mind, constant , 
prayer for a dece.ased i 
person during the month 
immediately following his 
death — a service in the 
Roman Catholic Church 
Mont St. Michel, an island 
fortress close to the north 
coast of France, east of 
St. Male, was used as a 
state-prison from the 
Revolution until 1863 
Moonlight (cask of), more 
usually MOONSHINE, 
smuggled spirits 
Moee BOLiTO, in the usual 
way; moee tuo, in your 
own way 

Mdckle, much, large, great 
Muokle tikes, big wigs, 
great folks 

Muils, or MULLis, a kind oi 
slippers, made of cloth or 
velvet and embroidered 
Moisted, scented 
Mull, a snuff-box 
Multiplepoinding, a Scot- 
tish legff process for 
enforcing settlement of 
competing claims to the 
same fund, the English 
interpleader 

Mubbat, _ Miss Nickie. See 
Miss Nickie Murray 


Neoatue, I deny it 
Neootioeum gestoe, man- 
ager of affairs 
Heist, next 

He quid Nuns, not too much 
Hbvoy, nephew 
Hicol, or Hichol, Foeest, 
a border township of 
Cumberland 

Hiobi sunt htacinthi, there 
are black hyacinths 
HmiL Novrr in causa, he 
knows nothing of the 
case 

Hippebkin, a small measure 
for Me or spirits 
Hom de gueebe, professional 
' nickname 

Homine damki, in name of 
damages 

Hoscitue a socio, known by 
hie associate 

Hovitee kepeetum, more 
newly discovered 


Ohe, jam satis, ho I enough 
Omne ionoxum peo teeei- 
BiLi, the unknown is 
always taken to be some- 
thing terrible , 

Omni suspicione m a j o e, 
above all suspicion 
Oeioo MALI, the cause of the 
evil 

Oeba, odd, occasional ; oeea 
SOUGH, an occasional whiff, 
hre.ath 

Oswald, James, author of 
TAe Caledonian Pochet 
Companion (1750, etc.), a 
collection of Scottish 
musical airs. Tlio tune 
of ‘ Roslin Castle ’ is at- 
tributed to him 
Obe a day’s woek in hae- 
VEST. See Day’s work, 
etc. 

OwEELAT, a neckcloth, 
cravat 

Oye, or OE, grandson 
Pace, Easter 

Pack on peel (peile), said 
of a burgh freeman who 
lends his name for trading 
purposes to one who has 
not the freedom of the 
burgh 

Pande manum, hold out your 
hand 

Paeaptle, ostentatious 
display 

Pakma non bene belecta, a 
defence not well chosen 
Paeochine, parish , 

Pae obdonnance DU m£decin, 
by the doctor’s orders ■, 
Patbia potestab, paternal 
authority 

Pawmie, a stroke on the 
pahn of the hand 
Peel-hoube, a small square 
, tower, used as a place of 
[ refuge and defence on the 
Scottish borders- 
Pendente litb, whilst the 
case is proceeding 
Pee AMBAGES, by circum- 
locution, in an. amhigu- 
! ous or indirect way 
Pee contea, on the other 
part 

Peedu, concealed, lying m 
wait 

Pessimi exempli, a very bad 
example 

Pest, Counoilloe. See 
Councillor Pest _ 

Pettle, a stick with which 
the ploughman removes 
the soil from his plough 
Pra.laei3’s bull, a furnace 
shaped like a bull, into 
which the tyrant Phalans, 
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ruler of Aprigcntum in 
ancient Sicily, used to cast 
his victims 
Tike out, pick ont 
PiKT-STOUP, a pint measure, 
containing 4 pints English. 
Sec Note 33, p. 444 
PisCATOE, fisherman 
PisTotE, a gold coin worth 
about 16s. 

PlACK Ain> BAWBEE, to the 
last farthing; ruACE-piE, 
a pie sold for a plack= 
id. English 

PLAiK-DEAEEn, a comody 
(1677) by Wycherley 
Pleached, plashed and 
woven together 
Pleuoh-stilt, plough-handle 
Plot, a harmless frolic, 
sport, fete 

Pock, or poke, hag, process- 
hag 

PocK-puDDiKO, a contemptu- 
ous term applied to an 
Englishman 

PonfDixo AND disteenyieino, 
distraining, seizing upon 
and taking possession of a 
debtor’s go^s 

Point d’Espaoke, Spanish 
lace 

Point op Caiun, or Caiun 
Head, a promontory in 
the south-east of Wig- 
townshire 

Point op wab, a signal by 
trumpet or drum 
Pooin’, pulling 
PoETE Botal^ a Cistercian 
abbey, 8 miles southwest 
of Versailles, gave its 
name to a body of men 
and women whose aims 
were closely identified 
with those of the Jansenists 
(?■ U-) 

Posse, or posse comitatus, 
the sheriff’s levy of citi- 
zens to enable him to 
execnte the law 
Pottle, a measure contain- 
ing 2 quarts 

Pound Scots = Is. 8d. 
Enghsh 

Powdeeed (beep), pickled, 
sprinkled with salt, 
spices, etc. 

PowDEB-PLOT BOYS.' Catesby 
and his fellow-conspirators 
of the Gunpowder Plot 
fought most desperately 
ag^nst the government 
force sent to take 
them 

Peawn dub, the puddle or 
pool in which prawns 
could be caught 
Pbie, or PEEE, to taste 


PnoCUBATOB-nsOAL, public 
prosecutor for a Scotch 
county 

PuKD Scots = Is. 8d. 
English 

Quean, woman, lass, wench 
Quebec, the battle by which 
General James Wolfe won 
(1759) Canada for the 
English 

Queensfebbv, the passage 
of the Firth of Forth 
where the great Forth 
Bridge now stands 
Quid tibi cum ltba? What 
would you do with poetiy ? 
Quin, Jaaies, an Enghsh 
actor (1693-1766), at the 
head of his profession 
until supplanted by 
Garrick 

Rapp, worthless character, 
rabble, scum 

Rainbow, kkiohts op the. 
See Knights of the rain- 
bow 

Raupauoino, raging, violent 
Rant, a noisy dance-time ; 
bantino, larking and toy- 
ing, with dancing and 
drinking 

Rappaeee, an Irish plim- 
derer, armed with a 
rappary or half-pike, a 
worthless fellow 
Ratione oppion, by virtue of 
his position 
Raxed, stretched 
Reauiho, frothing, foaming 
Redd, arranged, managed 
Reoiau Majestatem, an 
ancient collection of Scot- 
tish laws 

Reiveb, robber, forayer 
Remedium jubib, remedy at 
law 

Remib atque velis, with 
might and main 
Rhino, money, cash 
Richam and Richmond, an 
allusion to Shakespeare’s 
Michard III, 

Riodumpuknidos, the 
humorous name given by 
Scott to John Ballan- 
tyne, is borrowed from 
H. Carey’s Ohrononhoton- 
tTiologus (1734) 

Riqoinq, ridge (of a build- 

„ing) 

Riped, searched 
Rothes, John, Eael op, a 
supporter of Eauderdale 
(?• U-) 

Row, to roll 
i Rudas, a jade, scold 


Rue, take the, to repent of 
Ruo, a good share, good 
thing (out of) 

Rumble, a shaking roll, 
tumble, faU 
Rumbo, rum, spirits 

Back-doudlinq, hugging and 
squeezing thebagpipes, 
in order to play the 
instrument 

Sacque, or BACK, a lady’s 
gown, which had a long 
loose back depending 
from the collar-band 
Sae, so 

St. Giles’s, the principal 
Presbyterian church in 
Edinburgh, situated on 
the High Street 
St. Xinian’s op White- 
heene, in Wigtownshire, 
now called Whithorn, 
anciently Candida Oa'sd 
(White House), was sacred 
to the memory of St. 
Ninian from the 4th 
century 

St. Winipeed’s Well in 
Wales, at Holywell in 
Flintshire 
Saib, very, much 
Salvaoes, savages, rude, 
uncouth creatures 
Bancho’b dootoe. See Don 
Quixote., Part II. chap.' 
rivii., where the doctor 
is styled Pedro Rezio de 
Aguero, a native of 
Tirteafuera 

SANCTA WlNlPBEDA, OBA PBO 
nobis, St. Winifred, pray 
for ns 

Baetum atque tectum, re- 
paired and covered : 
Saut, salt 

SOAEBOEOUOH WAENHfO, first 
a blow, then ’a warning, 
a phrase traced to a prac- 
tice that prevailed in that 
town of lynching robbers ; 
another origin is found in 
the sudden seizure of the 
castle at Scarborough by 
Thomas Stafford in the 
reign of Queen Mary 
SoAuniNo, scalding 
Scot op AirwELL. See John 
Scot of Amwell 
Scots mile = nearly 9 fur- 
longs; Scots pintzz: 
three, sometimes four, 
pints English; Soots 
Fund, see Fund Scots ; 
Scots shillino, see Shil- 
ling Scots 

Scowp, or scoup, to leap 
or run from one place to 
another ; to drink off 
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BcnivE, wTiting 
8(n«m, a footronn in Gcorgo 
Farquliar’s Beaux' Simla- 
gem (1707) 

Bctoduddeev, loo bo, im- 
moral 

Br.Aixm, or snAton, Bcal 
Becunduu aetem, according 
to the recoguificd rules ol 
the art 

Sedbrumt DAY, day on 
■which the law courts idt 
Se’bnteen iiukdeed mmN, 
had tlio web 1700 threads 
broad. Compare Bums, 
Tam O'Shanler 
Semple, a common, ordi- 
nary man 

SlU STESEtTET, A H T n 0 K Y 

Ashley Coopee, Eael of, 
took dexterous admntage 
o£ the Popiah Plot ol 
TituB Oates 

Sheep's-head BETYfEEN a 
PAIE OF TAHOB, held Over 
the fire in order to hare 
the -wool singed off 
SinLLiKO-ScoTB =ld. English 
SHiLPrr, -weak, insipid 
Shook, shoes 
Bin, related 
Bic, such 

Bioma, the Greek letter ol 
the alphabet answering 
to‘8* 

Bin, since 

SlKKIKG MY MEECIES, a 
peculiar Boottish phrase 
expressive of ingratitude 
for the favours of Provi- 
dence 

SiNON OASYE, OAHTE TAMEN, 
if not modest, yet (be) 
prudent 

Sm John Feiekd, a wealthy 
London brewer, executed 
for treason in 1696. In 
the text' (p. 224) read 
‘Fenwick’ instead of 
‘ Friend ’ 

Skelloch, screech 
BKnnnEE, one who Berves out 
drink, tapster 
Skiel, to scream 
Skivie, harebrained 
Skye. Sir Alexander 
MacDonald of Sleat and 
• MacLeod of Macljeod, 
the principal chiefs in 
Skye, held aloof from the 
Toung Pretender when 
he landed in Scotland in 
1745 

Slahet an eey, or eioh, the 
king’s health 1 
Sleekit, smooth 
Slokek, quench 
Slug, a swallow, mouthful, 
dram 


Shall bwttes, thin drink, 
weak stuff 

Snake in tiik Op.abs (1696), 
an attack upon tlin 
Quakers by Charlc.s Leslie, 
an Anglo-lrifih nonjuror 
(1650-1722) 

SNEEsinNo, snuff 
Bnell, flharp, terrible 
Bkow, a vessel rigged very 
much like a brig 

SOCIETAS E3T MATTE D I P- 
CORDIAEDM, partnership 
breeds disagreements 
Bolon, tlic statesman and 
law-giver of the' ancient 
Athenians 

Boueeody’s oedees (p. 254), 
the orders of the Duke of 
Cumberland to show no 
mercy after tho battle of 
CuUoden 

Bokby, good-humoured 
Booth eoued is kae eohed, 
a true joke Ib no joke 
SoETEs Vieoiliaka:, telling 
fortunes by opening tho 
JEncid of Virgil at ran- 
dom and reading the pas- 
Bage that first catchoa tho 
eye 

SoHMONS, summon B 
SoHPLE, supple, agile; 
cunning 

Soutee’s clod, a kind of 
coarse black brc.Td 
Sowr, a npoonful 
Speke, inquire, ask; bpeee- 
INOB, tidings, intelli- 
gence 

Sploee, a spree, frolic 
Speattle, struggle, 
scramble 
Spehbh, spruce 
Spulb-elade, Bhoulder-blado 
Sphlzie, illegal removal of 
another man’s goods 
Spunk, a sort of match 
Spunk out, get -wind, leak 
out 

Staneshaw Bank Fair, was 
held on the bank of the 
river Eden, not far from 
Carlisle 

Statesman, a small landed 
proprietor of Cumber- 
land 

Stend, to leap, spring, take 
long steps 

Stewaetky, tho territory 
over which the peculiar 
jurisdiction of the officer 
called a ‘ steward ’ ex- 
tended, in Scotland 
Stieeleb, a ludicrous name 
for a probationer, or 
Scotch divinity student; 
STicKET ETiBBLEE, a Student 
of divinity who has not 


Ix’cn able to complete 
(stuck in) hi« studies 
BrocKiffo, cattle and Im- 
plements on a farm 
Stohp, a liquid meaBuro 
STomrErr.p, robbery with 
violence 

Stl'nkaed, sullen, obstinate 
SUA qUEMQUE TEAHIT 
voLUPTAs, every one had 
hlfl own way of ple.Tsurc 
SUMKAE-EOLL, thC list Of 
Bummaiy cases 


Tace, he silent. ‘Taco Is 
Latin for a candle’ Is a 
proverbial expression en- 
joining silence and caution 
TAcrrnrjf seceetaet. See 
Facardin of Trebizond 
Tack, lease; Tacksman, 
tenant, lessee 

Take the eue, repent of a 
proposal or undertaking 
Talis qualm, of some kind 
Tam Dalyell. See Old 
Mortnlili/, Note 29, p. 424, 
and Note 33, p, 425 
Tam Maete quasi Meecueio, 
a soldier ns well as a 
pleader 

Tangs. See Bhecp’s-hc.nd, 
etc. 

Tabs, a glass 

Tau, tho Greek letter of the 
alphabet answering to ' t ’ 
Tent, notice, care 
Teste me, etc. (p. 40), I can 
testify by being kept a'wako 
tho whole night 
Thaiem, catgut 
Themis, tho ancient Greek 
goddess of justice 
Tiuelaoe, feudal servitude 
to a iwrticular miU 
Theeap, to aver, maintain 
Theea-ve Castle. See Mac- 
Lellan of Bombie 
Thumbikins, thumbscrew, an 
instrument of torture 
Timotheus, an ancient Greek 
musiciim, made many in- 
novations in plfgdng. See 
also Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism 

Tikwald, a seat in Dum- 
friessbire 

Tippennt, twopenny ale 
Tietea Foeea. See Sanoho’s 
doctor 
Tod, fox 

Tongue or the thump, the 
speaking part of the in- 
strument (Jewe’-harp) 
Toom, empty 

Toue out, to look about one, 
keep one’s weather-eye 
open- 
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Tovn, the house and its 
outbuildings 

Tot, a linen or woollen head- 
dress hanging down over 
the shoulders 
Tbasce, passage 
Teiticish, a trite, hach- 
neyed expression, phrase 
Tcptowesto, declining the 
Greek verb iupio, which 
means ‘ I strike, I beat ’ 
Twx, two; TWASoii, by a 
couple or pair 
Twaifesst, twelve-jyence 
Scotch = one penny Eng- 
lish 

Tykes, gets lost 
'tmorrzs (sing, tteo), be- 
giimers, apprentices, 
"novices 

TJkchakct, unlucky 
. TTkco, uncommon, strange; 
particularly 

TJpcoue, literally, promise 
for the future ; here (at 
the) pinch 

UPHA-rm, to uphold, maintain 
TTpsides, quits, evens 
tJEOASDA, an enchantress in 
the medteval romance, 
Amadis of Gaul 
UsquEBAuoH, or rrsquEBAE, 
whisky 

Vade eeteo, get thee be- 
hind me 

VAiE, BIS MEHOP. jiEi, fare- 
well, remember me 
Vaeium et jurrABmE seefeb 
pemka, woman was al- 
ways capricious and 
chmigeable 

Veheum sacee'dotis, a 
priest’s word 

Via PACT!, by personal act, 
by force 

ViKOESKES, CAETEE OP, 
about d miles east of 
Paris, sometimes used as 
a state-prison ' 
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Tikcotikcentem, etc. (p. 
80), If I beat your oppo- 
nent in competition at 
law, I beat you; tiscebe 
T iKCEKTEM, to beat the 
winning (counsel) 

Vie SAPENTIA ET PIETATE 
GEATIS, a man full of wis- 
dom and piety 

Vis akuii, force of the spirit 
VoET, Jan, Dutch law pro- 
fessor, wrote a Covi- 
pendium (1G93) on the 
Pandects. See Note 13, 
p. 437 

■Wad, would 

Wade and the Duke, Mar- 
shal Wade and the Duke 
of Cumberland, the royal 
commanders against the 
Toung Pretender in 1745 
Wae ’s ME, woe ’s me ! alack 
the pity I 
WAinro, choosing 
Waidace, Geoege, an Edin- 
burgh advocate, author of 
Principles of the Law of 
Scotland (17M) 

Waue, belly, womb 
Wanckakcie, unlucky 
Wabdiko, act op, warrant 
for imprisomnent 
Waee, to expend 
Wabiock, wizard 
Waeeeb, a well-known 
manufacturer of blacking 
Waue, worse 

Weed-pkeekded, had good 
friends 

Ween, to guess 
Weepers, strips of muslin or 
cambric, stitched t o the 
ends of the sleeves as a j 
sign of mourning i 

Wept, a signal by waving 
WEroH-BAUE, scales 
West Poet, the western city 
gate of Edinburgh 
Wet pingeb, with a, very 
easily 

Wheen, a few, small number 


Whillt-whaw, wheedling, 
cajoling 

White cockade, the badge 
of the Jacobites 
Wilkie’s blind chowder, an 
allusion to the picture 
‘The Blind Piddler,’ by 
Sir David Wilkie 
William of Nassau, or King 
William m., is said to 
have been riding a horse 
that had belonged to Sir 
John Fenwick (not Sir 
John Friend, as on p. 224), 
executed for Jacobite con- 
spiracy in 1697, when the 
animal stumbled over a 
• molehill, and threw its 
rider, and the fall occa- 
sioned the king’s death 
WiNDT, boastful, bragging 
WiTHEEsmNS, backwards in 
their courses, in the con- 
trary direction 
WiTHEBS WERE NOT UNWBUNO 

(p. 239), from Shake- 
speare’s Samlet, Act iii. 
sc. 2. The meaning is, ho 
showed no signs of giving 
way or yielding 
WouNDT, very, exceedingly 
Wowp, a little deranged, 
half-cracked 

Wbitee to his Majesty’s 
Signet, a member of a 
privileged body of Scottish , 
lawyers 

W. B., Writer to the Signet. 

See above 
WuD, mad 
WuNNA, will not 
Wuss, to widi 

Taeds, the playgrounds of 
the High School, Edin- 
burgh 

■Fauld, active, sprightly 
Telloch, yell, scream 
Tetx, gate 
Till, ale 

Yowling, howling 
Yule, Christmas 
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Adam, Dr., 5 

‘ All our juen Trere very, very merry,’ 91, 
438 

Ambrose, Mr., 311 

Arthnret, Miss Antjelica, 305, 311, 313 
Arthuret, Jiliss Scrapbina, 305 ; receives 
Alan Fairford, 309 ; unw^lingness to let 
him depart, 313 

‘ As lords their labourers’ hire delay,’ 235 
Author’s Introduction, ii ; intercourse with 
Quakers, 437 

Avery, the pirate, 295, 444 


Behjie (Coltherd), angling, 22, 65 ; run away 
with by Solomon, 59; with "Wandering 
Willie, 92; questioned by Redgauntle^ 
393 ; loses General Campbell’s letter, 4K 
Birrenswork. See Kedgauntlet, Hugh 
Birth-marks, 343, 444 
Bladderskate, lord, 13G, 152 
Blind, faculties of the, 98, 438 
Braxy mutton, 2o<, 443 
Brokenbum, glen of, 28, 48 ; dance at, 120 
Brown’s Square, Edinburgh, 13, 437 
Buonaventnre, Father. See Charles Edward 


Cameeok, Dr. Archibald, xi 
Campbell, General, 425 
Cantrips, Jess, 291 

Cantrips, Mrs., 291; evicted by Peter 
Peebles, 381 

Charles Edward, Prince, ix; his love of 
money, xiv, 435; later history, ivi; in- 
terviews with Alan Fairford, 315, 324; 
breaks open the letter, 319 ; interrupted 
by Mrs, Walfcinshaw, 326; receives his 
Jacobite adherents, 405; his departure 
from Scotland, 429 

Collier and salter,- bondsmen, 206, 442 
Coltherd. See Benjie 

Covenanters, and "William ITT.’s policy, 102, 
438 ; persecutors of, 112, 438 
Cowley, his Guardian quoted, 91, 438 
Crackenthorp, Joe, described by Kanty 
Ewart, 302; meets the ‘Jumping Jenny,’ 
3^; his house, 363; altercation with 
Jhxon, 371 ; gives food to Peter Peebles, 
375 ; puts ail the prisoners together, 415 


Cramp-spccch, 4, 435 
Crosbic, Sirs., 2491 

Croabie, Provost, his letter to Mr. Fairford, 
157 ; interrogated by Alan Fairford, 238; 
his dinner, 248; warns Alan, 2C4 
Crossbite, the advocate, 42 


DxM-Dna;, Sir James Graham’s, 441 
Davies, John, 171 
Dirleton’s DenthU, 4, 430 
Dorcas, the millanaid, 188; baffles Darsio 
Latimer’s inquiries, 190 ; dances with Jan, 
232 

Drudgeit, Peter, law-clerk, 136; decoys 
away Peter Peebles, 150 
Dryasdust, Dr., Conclusion by, 432 
Dumfries, 21 

Dumtoustic, the runaway counsel, 130 


Edkeuegh, Kittle Kine Steps, 2, 435 ; Par- 
liament House, 3, 435 ; Brown’s Square, 
13, 437; Old Assembly Close, 41 ; John’s 
Coffee-house, 151, 441 ; mails to, 248, 442 
Errickstane Brae, 2K 

Ewart, Kanty, 276, 281 ; reads Si^ust, 2Sp ; 
history of liis life, ^1 ; opinion of the 
Stuart cause, 298 ; describes Father Crack- 
enthorp, 302; tries Alan to Fairladies, 
30i ; gives brandy to Peter Peebles, 377 J 
beats him, 383 ; intervenes in behaH of 
Alan, 390 ; shot by Kixon, 413 


Faooot, Kicholas, justice’s clerk, 196 ; pro- 
duces the warrant, 210; accepts a bribe, 
215 

Fairford, Alan, as Darsie’s cham;)ion, 2, 9 ; 
chafes under his father’s discipline, 8; 
destined for the law, 13 ; twite Dar^ 
with romancing, 39 ; prepares for his first 
client, 76 ; interview with Green Jtentle, 
77 ; letter from her, 80 ; his thesis, 87, 
438; has Peter Peebles’s cause forced 
upon him, 134; pleads for him, 152; his 
sudden fiight, 155 ; letter of explanation, 
160 ; his chairacter, 2^ ; interrogates Pro- 
vost Crosbie, 238; visits Mo^t Sharon, 
245; at Provost Crosbio’s dinner, 248; 
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questions MaxTrcll, 259 ; vrarned by Pro- 
vost Crosbie, 2G4 ; visit to Tom Trumbull, 
270; taken to tbo ale-house, 2S0; on 
board the ‘Jumping Jenny,’ 2^; conver- 
sations with Kan^' Ewart, 2S6, 2S9 ; put 
ashore, SOI ; received at Fairladics, 309 ; 
interviews with Father Buonaventure, 
315, 324; opening of Maxwell’s letter, 
319 ; receives a letter from Father Buona- 
venture, 325 ; assists Darsie to dismount, 
,339; delivers the letter to Redganntlet, 
385 ; detained by him, 3S9 ; conversation 
with Green Mantle, 418; recognised by 
Peter Peebles, 422 ; his marriage, 432 
Fairford, Mr. Alexander, 3, 8 ; rates Alan, 
9 ; his conduct in the Forty-five, 19 ; vis- 
ited by Herries, 43 ; his letter to Darsie 
Datimer, 85; prejudice against Quakers, 
85 ; forces Alan to take up Peter Peebles’s 
' cause, 134; states the case to Alan, 140; 
his character and habits, 146 ; reads 
Alan’s letter, ICO ; bitter reflections 
thereon, IGl 
Fairladies, 305 

Foxley, Justice, 19G; interrogates Darsie 
Latimer, 197 ; emtarrassed with regard 
to Bedgauntlet, 212 
Franking letters, 7, 436. 

Gajbdeotr, Dick, 307, 329 
Gardening, 68 

Geddes, Joshua, 49; altercation with Ked- 
gauntlet, 50 ; takes Darsie Iiatimer home 
with him, 52 ; entrusts Solomon to Benjie, 
60 ; his home, 66 ; his fondness for Solo- 
mon, 66, 62; his ancestry, 62; his care 
for game animals, 72; sees the signals, 

; 170 ; his fishing-station, 171 ; attack on it, 
175; at Crackenthorp’s, 374; intercedes 
for Alan, 391; keeps Peter Peebles’s 
attention, 417 

Geddes, Rachel, 65; shows Darsie round 
the gardens, 67 ; her nccormt of the Laird, 
69; her anxiety on seeing the rockets, 
170 ; is called upon by Alan Fairford, 245 
George 111, his message to Oliphant of 
Gask, xvii ; scene at his coronation, 349, 
444 ; and the Pretender, 445 
Glendale, Sir Richard, at the Jacobite 
council, 397; interview with Prince 
Charles Edward, 405 
Glossary, 447 
‘ God bless the king,’ 215 
Gows, Scottish fiddlers, 442 
Graham, Sir James, attack upon his dam- 
.’dike, 441 
Grange, Lady, 442 

Green Mantle, says grace, 34; interview 
with Alan Fairford, 77 ; her letter to him, 
80; attends the dance at Brokenhum; 
123; warns Darsie Latimer, 128; verses 
to lum, 235 ; introduced to Mm, 332 ; tells 
him the family history, 342; at George 
m.’B coronation, 349; discloses Niion’s 
character, 356 ; cows Nixon, 372 ; her talk 
with Alan Fairford, 418 ; marriage, 432 ; 
note on, 437 

Griffiths, Samuel, of London, 2 
Grumb^ Dr., of Oxford, 397 


Hadawat, Jack, 292, 297 
Hanks of yarn, svrine in, 160, 441 
Hastie, Robin, Annan innkeeper, 280 
Herries family, 44 

Herries of Birrenswork. See Bedgauntlet, 
Hugh 

Highlanders, in the Forty-five, ix ; formed 
into regiments, 364, 444 
High School, Edinburgh, reminiscences of, 2 
Horse-shoe, the Bedgauntlet mark, 105, 201, 

221 j > > 

Hutcheon, the serving-man, 106, 115 


Dnr.oDccmoN, Author’s, ir 


Jack of Knaresborough, 438 
Jacobites, i; plottings of, 298, 353; meet- 
ing of, at Crackenthorp’s, 396 
Jan, servant, 188 ; dances with Dorcas, 232 
Jephson, the smuggler, 304, 308 
Jolm’s Coffee-house, Edinburgh. 151, 441 
Judges, Scottish, titles of, 163, 441 
‘Jumping Jenny,’ the smugglers’ brig, 284, 
288 


KAisies, Lord, language of, 156 
King, Dr., Ms Anecdote* quoted, xii, xiii, 
435 

Bdttlebasket, Lady. See Cantrips, Mrs. 
Kittle Nine Steps, Edinburgh Castle, 2, 435 
Knaresborough, Blind Jack of, 438 


Laisd of the Solway Lakes. See Bedgaunt 
let, Hugh 

lamentation, excessive, 118, 439 

Latimer, Darsie, his isolation, 1 ; protected 
by Alan Fairford, 2, 9 ; prohibited from 
visiting England, 20; taught angling by 
Benjie, 22 ; rescued from the Solway, 26 ; 
in the Laird’s cottage, 29 ; taken home by 
Joshua Geddes, 62; falls in with 'Wan- 
dering Willie, 91 ; accompanies Mm to 
Brokenhum, 98 ; dances with Green 
Mantle, 124; is warned by her, 128; 
dances with Dame Martin, 129; journal 
of Ms adventures, 166-236; accompanies 
Geddes to the fishery-station, 171 ; 
knocked down and stunned, 177 ; carried 
off by the rioters, 179 ; rescued a second 
time, 183; tries to bribe Nixon, IW; a 
prisoner in the farm-house, 187 ; de- 
mands an interview with Redgauntlet, 
193; taken before , Jnstice Foxley, 194; 
recognised by Peter Peebles, 206; de- 
livered to Redgauntlet, 214; is told the 
Mstory of Ms family, 218 ; his reflections 
thereon, 229; hears Wandering Willie in 
the courtyard,. 231 ; finds verses from 
Green Mantle, 235; disgm'sed in female 
attire, 330 ; introduced to Ms sister, 332 ; 
learns more of Ms family, 342 ; questioned 
by Nixon, 359 ; sounded by Bedgauntlet, 
361 ; helped down by Alan Fairford, 3G9 ; 
gives a signal to Wandering Willie, 370 ; 
released,' 394; at the Jacobite council, 
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398; in presence of Prince CherlcB Ed- 
ward, ^5 ; presented at court., 432 
Letters, franking of, 7, 436 
Lord , Jacobite, 396 


MAcCAuctrar, Dougal, the butler, 103, 112 
MacKellar, Jacobite, 397 
Major "Weir, tbe jackanape, 104, 116 
Martin, Dame, 122 ; dances with Darsic, 129 
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INTRODUCTION TO ANNE OF 
GEIERSTEIN 


T his novel was -written at a time -when circumstances did 
not place -witliin my reacli the stores of a library toler- 
ably rich in historical works, and especially the memoirs 
of the mid(fie ages, amidst which I had been accustomed to pur- 
sue the composition of my fictitious narratives. In other words, 
it was chiefly the work of leisure hours in Edinburgh, not of 
quiet mornings in the country. In consequence of trusting to 
a memory strongly tenacious certainly, but not less capricious in 
its efforts, I have to confess on this occasion more violations of 
accuracy in historical details than can perhaps he alleged against 
others of my novels. In truth, often as I have been compli- 
mented on the strength of my memory, 1 have through life been 
entitled to adopt old Beattie of Meikledale’s answer to his par- 
ish minister, when eulogising him -with respect to the same fec- 
ulty. ‘ No, doctor,’ said the honest horder-laird, ‘ I have no 
command of my memory : it only retains what happens to hit 
my fancy, and like enough, sir, if you were to preach to me for 
a couple of hours on end, I might be unable at the close of the 
discourse to remember one word of it.’ Perhaps there are few 
men whose memory serves them -with equal fidelity as to many 
different classes of subjects ; but I am sorry to say that, while 
mine has rarely failed me as "to any snatch of verse or trait of 
character that had once interested my fancy, it has generally 
been a firafl. support, not only as to names, and dates, and other 
minute technicalities of history, hut as to many more important 
things. 

I hope this apology -vtiU suffice for one mistake which has 
been pointed out to me by the descendant of one of the persons 
introduced in this story, and who complains "with reason that I 
have made a p^sant deputy of the ancestor of a distinguished 
and noble family, none of whom ever declined fi-om the high 
rank to which, as far as my pen trenched on it, I now beg 
leave to restore them. The name of the person who fibres as 
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deputy of Soleure in these pages was always, it seems, as it is 
now, that of a patrician house. I am reminded by the same 
correspondent of another slip, probably of less consequence. 
The Emperor of the days my novel refers to, though the rep- 
resentative of that Leopold who fell in the great battle of Sem- 
pach, never set up any pretensions against the liberties of 
the gallant Swiss, but, on the contrary, treated with untform 
prudence and forbearance such of that nation as had established 
their independence, and with ■wise, as well as generous, kindness 
others who still continued to acknowledge fealty to the imperial 
cro'wn. Errors of this sort, however trivial, ought never, in my 
opinion, to be pointed out to an, author mthout meeting with a 
candid and respectful aclmowled^ent. ' ^ 

With regard to a general subject of great curiosity and in- 
terest, in the eyes at least of all antiquarian students, upon 
which I have touched at some length in this narrative, I mean 
the Vehmic tribunals of Westphaha, a name so awful in men’s 
ears during many centuries, and which, through the genius of 
Goethe, has again been re'nved in public fancy with a .full share 
of its' ancient terrors, I am. bound to state my opinion that a 
wholly new and most important light has been thrown upon 
this matter since Anne of Geierstein first appeared, by the elabo- 
rate researches of my ingenious friend, Mr. Francis Palgrave, 
whose proof-sheets, containing the passages I allude "fco, have 
been kindly forwarded to me, and whose complete work will be be- 
fore the public ere this Introduction can pass through the press. 

In Germany, says this very learned writer, there . existed a singular 
jurisdiction, which claimed a direct descent from the •pagan pol'wy aiid Tryystic 
ritual of the earliest Teutons. 

We learn from the historians of Saxony, that fr^eldgeri<M [or 
Free Field Court] of Corbey was, in pagan times, under the supremacy of 
the priests of the Eresburgh, the temple which contained the Irrainsule, 
or j)illar of Irmin. After the conversion of the people, the possessions, of 
the temple were conferred by Louis the Pious upon the abbey which arose 
upon its site. The court was composed of sixteen persons, who held their 
offices for life. The sem'or member presided as the gerefa ox graff; the 
junior performed the humbler duties of frohner, or summoner ; the ‘re- 
maining fourteen acted as the echevins, and by them all judgments were 
pronounced or declared. .When any one of these died, anew member was 
elected by the priests, from amongst the twenty-two septs dr families in: 
habiting the gau or distiict, and who included all the hereditary occu- 
pants of the soil. Afterwards, the selection was made by, the monks, but 
always with the assent of the gmff and of the frohner. 

The seat of judgment, the king’s seat, or hdnigsstuhl, was always estal>: 
lished on the greensward ; ' and we collect from the context, that the 
tribunal was also raised or appointed in the common fields of the gau, for 
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the purpose of deciding disputes relating to the land rvithin its precinct. 
Such a ‘ king’s seat ’ was a plot sixteen feet in length and sixteen feet in 
breadth ; and when the ground was first consecrated, the frohner dug a 
grave in the centre, in which each of the free echevins threw a handful 
of ashes, a coal, and a tile. If any doubt arose whether a place of judg- 
ment had been duly hallowed, the judges sought for the tokens. If they 
were not found, then all the judgments which had been given became null 
and void. It was also of the very essence of the court, that it should be 
held beneath the sky, and by the light of the sun. All the ancient 
Teutonic judicial assemblies were held in the open air ; but some relic of 
solar worship may perhaps be traced in the usage and in the language of 
this tribunal. The forms adopted in the Free Field Court also betray a 
singular afidnity to the doctrines of the British bards respecting their 
gorseddau, or conventions, which were ‘ always held in the open air, in the 
ej’e of the light, and in the face of the sun.’ ^ 

"When a criminal was to be judged, or a cause to be decided, the graff 
and the free echevins assembled around the kbnigsstuhl ; and the frohner, 
having proclaimed silence, opened the proceedings by reciting the following 
rhjnnes : 

Sir graff, with permission, 

I beg you to say. 

According to law, and without delay. 

If I, your knave, 

"Who judgment crave, 

With your good grace. 

Upon the l^g’s seat this seat may place. 


To this address the graff replied : 

While the sun shines with even light 
Upon masters and knaves, I-shall declare 
The law of might, according to right. 

Place the l^g’s seat true and square. 

Let even measure, for justice’ sake. 

Be given in sight of God and man. 

That the plaintiff his complaint may make. 

And the defendant answer, — if he can. 

In conformity to this permission, the frohner placed the seat of judgment 
in the middle of the plot, and then he spake for the second time ; 

Sir graff, master brave, 

I remind you of your honour, here. 

And moreover that I am your knave ; 

Tell me, therefore, for law sincere, 

, If these mete-wands are even and sure, i 

Fit for the rich and fit for the poor, 

, Both to measure land and condition ; 

Tell me as you would eschew perdition. ’ 


And so speaking, he laid the mete-wand on the ground. The graff then 
began to try the measure, by placing his right foot against the wand, and 
he was followed by the other free echevins in rank and order, according to 
seniority. The length of the mete-wand being thus proved, the . frohner 
spake for the third time; 


' Owen Pugh’s Elegies of Lctcarch Hen, Pref.. p. 46. The place of these 
meetings was set apart by forming a circle of stones round the macn (Jnr- 
sedd, or stone of the Gorsedd. 
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Sir graff, I ask by permission, 

If I, with your mete-wand may mete 
Openly, and TOthout displeasure. 

Here the king’s free judgment seat 1 

And the graff replied : 

I permit right. 

And I forbid Arrong, 

Under the pains and j)enalties 
That to the old known laws belong. 

Now was the time of measuring the mystic plot ; it was measured by the 
raete-Avand along and athAvart, and when the dimensions Avere found to be 
true, the graff placed himself in the seat of judgment, and gave the charge 
to the assembled free echevins, warning them to pronounce judgment 
according to right and justice. 

On this day, Avith common consent. 

And under the clear firmament, 

A free field court is established here. 

In the open eye of day ; 

Enter soberly, ye who may. 

The seat in its place is pight. 

The mete-wand is found to be right ; 

Declare your judgments without delay : 

And let the doom be truly given. 

Whilst yet the sim shines bright in heaven. 

Judgment was given by the free echeArins according to plurality of voices. 

After observing that the Author of Anne of Geierstein had, 
by ivhat he calls a ‘ very excusable poetical license,’ transferred 
something of these judicial rhymes from the Free Field Court 
of the abbey of Corbey to the free Vehmic tribunals of "West- 
phalia, Mr. Palgrave proceeds to correct many vulgar errors, in 
which the novel he remarks on no doubt had shared, with 
respect to the actual constitution of those last named courts,' 
‘ The protocols of their proceedings,’ he says, ‘ do not altogether 
realise the popular idea of their terrors and tyranny.’ It may 
be allowed to me to question whether the mere protocols of 
such tribunals are quite enough to annul aU the import of 
■tradition respecting them ; but in the following details there 
is no doubt much that will instruct the antiquarian, as well as 
amuse the popular reader : — 

Tbe court, says Mr. Palgrave, Avas hdd Avith known and notorious 
publicity beneath the ‘ eye of light ’ ; and the sentences, though speedy and 
severe, were founded upon a regular system of established jurisprudence, not 
so strange, even to England, as it may at first sight appear. 

W'cstphalia, according to its ancient constitution, was divided into 
districts called frcy graff schafftcn, each of which usually contained one. 
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and Eomclim^ tnanv, Yclimic Iributials, \vlio.«e iMundaries were nccumtcly 
dcSnVd. Tl!*’ right of Ihi; s’.ufdherr, or lord., was of a feudal nature, and 
could trau;-lerTed bv the ordinary modes of alienation ; and if the lord 
did not choose to act in his own person, be nominated a frei^rajf to 
execute tlie ofiice in his stead. The court itself was composed of fraj- 
F-Mppkn, f.-,do'n(, or i.'Jiri'iv.x, nominated by the graff, and who were 
divided into two clas<^cs; the ordinarj- and the tpi«scnd-:ni or ‘witan,’ 
who were admitted under a strict and singular bond of sccrccy. 

The initiation of these, the participators in all the mj-steries of the tri- 
bunal could onlv take place ui>on the ‘red earth,’ or within the limits 
of the ancient duchy of Y’estnhaHa. Bareheaded and ungirt, the candidate 
IE conducted before the dreatf tribmial. He is interrogated ns to his quali- 
fications, or rather as to the absence of any disqualification. He must bo 
free lioni, a Teuton, and clc.ar of any accusation cognisable by tlic tribunal 
of which he. is to become a meinlicr. If the answers are satisfactory, ho 
then t-akes the oath, swearing by the Holy Law that he will conceal the 
secrets of the Holv Vehme from wife and child, from father and mother, 
from sister and brother, from fire and water, from ever)' creature upon 
which the sun .shines, or upon which the rain falls, from every being be- 
tween c,artb and heaven. 

Another clause relates to his active duties. He further swears, that ho 
will ‘say forth' to the tribunal all crimes or offences which fall beneath 
the secret ban of the Emj'cror, wbich ho knows to be true, or which ho 
has heard from trustworthy report ; and that he will not forbear to do so, 
for love nor for loathing, for gold nor for silver nor precious stones. This 
oath being imposed upon him, the now frcischopff was then intrusted 
with the secrets of the Yehmic tribunal. He received tbc passwonl by 
wliich he was to know bis fellows, and the grip or sign by wbich they 
recognised each other in silence ; aud he was w.amcd of the terrible 
punishment aw.aiting the perjured brother. — If he discloses the secrets of 
the court, he is to expect that he ^vill be suddenly seized by the ministers 
of vengeance. His eyes arc bound, he is cast down on the soil, his tongue 
is tom out through the back of his neck, and he is then to be hanged 
seven times higher than any other criminal. And, whether restrained by 
the fear of punishment or bj’ the stronger ties of mystery, no instance 
was ever known of any violation of the secrets of the tribunal. 

Thus connected by an invisible bond, the members of the Holy Yehme 
became extremclj' numerous. In the 14th centniy, the league contained 
upwards of one hundred thousand members. Persons of every rank sought 
to be associated to this powerful community, and to participate in the 
immunities which the brethren possessed. Princes were eager to allow 
their minmters to become the members of this mysterious and holy alliance ; 
and the cities of the Empire were equally anxious to enrol their magistrates 
in the Yehmic union. 

The supreme government of the Yehmic tribunals was vested in the 
great or general chapter, composed of the freegraves and all the other 
initiated members, high and -low. Over this assembly the Emperor might 
preride in person, but more usually by his deputy, the stadtholder of the 
ancient dnchy of Westphalia — an office which, after the fall of Henry the 
Lion, Duke of Brunswick [Saxony], was annexed to the archbishopric of 
Cologne. 

Before the general chapter, all the members were liable to account for 
their acts. And it appears that the freegraves reported the proceedings 
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which hnd tT.lcon place wilhin their jurisdictiojiK in the course of the year. 
Unv,-orthy inoinlcrK were expelled, or .sustained a severer pnnifiliincnt. 
Statutes, or ‘ relomattoiis,* as they were called, were here enacted for 
the regulation of the courts, and the ainendnient of any abuses ; and new 
and unfoicsecn eases, for which the existing laws did not provide a remedy, 
received their detenninatiou in the Vohmic Parliament. 

As the dchevins were of two classes, nriiniliatcd and initiated, so the 
VeJimic courts liad also a twofold character : the offevbarr. ding was an open 
court or folkmoot ; but the hrhnlkhe adit was the far-famed secret trilninnl. 

The, first was held three times in each year. According to the ancient 
Teutonic usage, it nsunlly assembled on Tuesday, anciently called dxngs- 
iag, or court-day, as well as diensUag, or sen-ing-day, tlio first open or 
working day after the two great weekly festivals of sun-day and moon-day. 
Hero all the householders of the district, wlictlier free or bond, attended 
as suitors. The olfenbarc ding exercised a civil jurisdiction ; and in this 
folkmoot appeared any comidainant or appellant who souglit to obtain 
the aid of the Vehmic tribunal, in those cases when it did not |>osscss 
that summary jurisdiction from which it has obtained such fearful celebrity. 
Hero also tlie suitors of the district made jnesentinents or icrogc, ils tbc}’’ 
aro termed, of any offences committed within their knowledge, and which 
were to be punished by the graff and (ichevins. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the Vehmic tribunal took the widest range. 
The Vehme could punish mere slander and contumely. Any violation of 
the Ten Commandments was to be restrained by the lichcvins. Secret 
crimes, not to be proved by the ordinarj’ testimony of witnesses, .such as 
magic, witchcraft, and poison, were particularly to be restrained by the 
"Vebmic judges ; and they sometimes designated their jurisdiction as com- 
prehending every offence against the honour of man or the jireccpts of 
religion. Such a definition, if definition it can be called, evidently allowed 
them to bring every action of ivhicli an individual might complain within 
the scope of their tribunals. The forcible usurpation of land became an 
offence against the Vehme. And if the property' of an humble individual 
was occupied by the proud burghers of the Hansc, the power of the 
defendants might afford a reasonable excuse for the interference of the 
Vehmic power. 

The echevins,* as conservators of the ban of the Empire, were bound to 
make constant circuits within their districts, by night and by daj'. If 
they could apprehend a thief, a murderer, or the peipetrator of any other 
heinous crime in possession of the mainour, or in the very act, or if his 
own mouth confessed the deed, they hung him upon the next tree. But 
to render this execution legal, the following requisites were necessaiy : 
fresh suit, or the apprehension and execution of the offender before day- 
break or nightfall ; the visible evidence of the crime ; and lastly, that 
three echevins, at least, should seize the offender, testify against him, and 
judge of the recent deed. 

If, without any certain accuser, and without the indication of crime, 
an individual was strongly and vehemently suspected, or when the nature 
of the offence was such as that its proof could only rest upon opinion and 
presumption, the offender then became subject to what the German jurists 
term the inquisitorial proceeding: it became the duty of the echevin to 
denounce the leunuind, or manifest evil fame, to the secret tribunal. If 
the echevins and the freygraff were satisfied with the presentment, either 
from their own knowledge or from the information of their compeer, the 
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offender was said to "be vcr/dmll — bis life was forfeited ; and wherever be 
was found bj- tbe brethren of the tribunal, they executed him without the 
slightest delay or mercy. An offender who had escaped from the echevins 
w^ liable to the same punishment ; and such also was the doom of the 
party who, after having been summoned pursuant to an appeal preferred 
in open court, made default in appearing. But one of the Avissenden was 
in no respect liable to the summary process or to the inquisitorial proceed- 
ing, unless he had revealed the secrets of the court. He was presumed 
to be a true man ; and if accused upon vehement suspicion, or lenmuud, 
the same presumption or evil repute which was fatal to the uninitiated 
might be entirely rebutted by the compnrgatory oath of the free echevin. 
If a party, accns'ed by appeal, did not shun investigation, he appeared in 
the open court, and defended himself according to the ordinary rules of 
law. If he absconded, or if the evidence or presumptions were against 
him, the accusation then came before the judges of the secret court, who 
pronounced the doom. The accusatorial process, as it was termed, was 
also, in many cases, brought in the first instance before the heimliche acht. 
Proceeding upon the examination of witnesses, it possessed no peculiar 
character, and its forms were those of the ordinary courts of justice. It 
was only in this manner that one of the wissenden or witan could be tried ; 
and the privilege of being exempted from the summary process, or from 
the effects of the leumund, appears to have been one of the reasons which 
induced so many of those who did not tread the ‘ red earth ’ to seek to be 
included in the Vehmic bond. 

There was no mystery in the assembly of the heimliche acht. Under 
the oa^ or under the lime-tree, the judges assembled in broad daylight, 
and before the eye of heaven ; but the tribunal derived its name from the 
precautions which were taken for the purpose of preventing any disclosure 
of its proceedings which might enable the offender to escape the venge- 
ance of the Tehme. Hence the fearful oath of secrecy which bound the 
echevins. And if any stranger wp found present in the court, the unlucky 
intruder instantly forfeited his life as a punishment for his temerity. If 
the presentment or denunciation did chance to become known to the 
offender, the law allowed him a right of appeal. But the permission was 
of very little utility, it was a profitless boon, for the Vehmic judges always 
laboured to conce^ the judgment from the hapless criminal, who seldom 
was aware of his sentence until his neck was encircled by the halter. 

Charlemagne, according to the traditions of "'Vestphalia, was the founder 
of the Vehmic tribunal ; and it was supposed that he instituted the court 
for the purpose of coercing the Saxons, ever ready to relapse into the idol- 
atry from which_ they had been reclaimed, not by persuasion, but by the 
sword. This opinion, however, is not confirmed either by documentary 
evidence .or by contemporary historians. And if we examine the proceed- 
ings of the Vehmic tribunal, we shall see that, in principle, it differs in 
no essential character from the summary jurisdiction exercised in the town- 
ships and hundreds of Anglo-Saxon England. Amongst us, the thief or 
the robber was equally liable to summary punishment, if apprehended by 
the men of the township ; and the same rules disqualified them from 
proceeding to summary execution. An English outlaw was exactly in the 
situation of him who had escaped from the hands of the echevins, or who 
had failed to appear before the Vehmic court : he was condemned unheard 
nor was he confronted with his accusers. The inquisitorial proceedings, as 
they are termed by the German jurists, are identical with our ancient’ pre- 
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Eentments, Presumptions are substituted for proofs, and general opinion 
holds the place of a responsible accuser. He who was untrue to all the 
people in the Saxon age, or .liable to the malecredence of the inquest at a 
subsequent period, was scarcely more fortunate than he who was branded 
as leumund by the Vehinic law. 

In cases of open delict and of outlawry, there was substantially no 
difference whatever between the English and the Vehmic proceedings. 
But in the inquisitorial process, the delinquent was allowed, according to 
our older code, to run the risk of the ordeal. He W'as accused by or before 
the hundred, or the thanes of the wapentake ; and his own oath cleared 
him, if a true man ; tut he ‘ bore the iron ’ if unable to avail himself of 
the credit derived from a good and fair reputation. The same course may 
have been originally adopted in Westphalia ; for the mssend, when accused, 
could exculpate himself by his compurgatory oath, being presumed to be 
of good fame ; and it is, therefore, probable that an iminitiated offender, 
standing a stage lower in character and credibility, was allowed the last 
resort of the ordeal. But when the ‘judgment of god’ was abolished by 
the decrees of the Church, it did not occur to the Vehmic judges to put 
the offender upon his second trial by the visne, which now forms the uis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the English law, and he was at once considered 
as condemned. The heimliche acht is a presentment not traversable by 
the offender. 

The Vehmic tribtmals can only he considered as the, original jurisdictions 
of the Old Saxons, which su,rvived the subjugation of their country. The 
singular and, ^onystic forms of initiation, the system of cnigmalieal phrases, 
the use of the signs and symbols of recognition, may probcdly be ascribed to 
the period when the whole system teas united to the worship of the deities of 
vengeance, and when the sentence was promulgated by the doomsmen, as- 
sembled, like the Asi of old, before the altars of Thor or Woden. Of this 
connexion with ancient pagan policy, so clearly to be. traced in the Ice- 
landic courts, the English , territorial jurisdictions offer some, very faint 
vestiges ; but the mystery had long been dispersed, and the whole system 
passed into the ordinary machinery of the law. : 

As to the Vehmic tribunals, it is acknowledged that, in a truly , barbar- 
ous age and countiy, their proceedings, however violent,, were not without 
utility. Their severe and secret vengeance often deterred the rapacity of 
the noble robber, and protected the humble suppliant; the extent, and 
even the abuse, of their authority was in some measure justified in , an 
Empire divided into numerous independent jurisdictions, and not subjected 
to any paramount tribunal, able to administer- impaiiial justice to the 
oppressed.^ But as the times improved, the Vehmic tribunals degenerated.. 
The echevins, chosen from the inferior ranks, did not possess any personal 
consideration. Opposed by the opulent cities of the Hanse, and objects of 
the suspicion and the enmity of the powerful . aristocracy, the tribunals of 
some districts were aboli.shed by law, and others took the fonn of ordinary 
territorial jurisdictions ; the greater number fell into desuetude. Vet as 
late as the middle of the 18th century, a few Vehmic tribunals existed 
in name, though, as it may be easily supposed, without possessing any 
remnant of their pristine power. — PAnonAVn on the Rise and Progress of 
the English Commonwealth: Proofs and Illuslrations, -gp. cxliv. -clvii. 

I have marked by italic letters the most important passage 
of the above quotation. The view it contains seems to me to 
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have every appearance of truth, and justice ; and if such should, 
onmaturer investigation, turn out to be the fact, it -will certainly 
confer no small honour on an English scholar to have discovered 
the key to a mystery which had long exercised in vain the 
laborious and profound students of German antiquity. 

There are probably several other points on which I ought to 
have embraced this opportunity of enlarging ; but the necessity 
of preparing for an excursion to foreign countries, in quest of 
health and strength, that have been for some time sinking, 
makes me cut short my address upon the present occasion. 

Although I had never been in Switzerland, and numerous 
mistakes must of course have occurred in my attempts to 
describe the local scenery of that romantic region, I must not 
conclude without a statement highly gratifying to myself, that 
the work met with a reception of more than usual cordiahfy 
among the descendants of the Alpine heroes whose manners I 
had ventured to treat of ; and I have in particular to express 
my thanks to the several Swiss gentlemen who have, since the 
novel was published, enriched my little collection of armour with 
specimens of the huge weapon that sheared the lances of the 
Austrian chivalry at Sempach, and was employed with equal 
success on the bloody days of Granson and Morat. Of the 
ancient double-handed espadons of the Switzer, I have, in this 
way, received, I think, not less than six, in excellent preserva- 
tion, from as many different individuals, who thus testified 
their general approbation of these pages. They are not the less 
interesting, that gigantic swords of nearly the same pattern 
and dimensions were employed, in their conflicts with the bold 
knights and men-at-arms of England, by Wallace and the 
sturdy foot-soldiers who, under his guidance, laid the founda- 
tions of Scottish independence. 

The reader who wishes to examine with attention the historical 
events of the period which the novel embraces, will find ample 
means of doing so in the valuable works of Zschokke and 
M. de Barite — which last author’s account of the Dukes of 
Burgundy is among the most valuable of recent accessions of 
Europeap literature — and in the new Parisian edition pf Frois- 
sart, which has not as yet attracted so much attention in this 
country as it well deserves to do. ^ W. S. 

Abbotsford, Sejgt. 17, 1831. 

1 ISee J. G. Liockbart, r,i/e o/ Bcott, to), is. pp. 321-323.] 
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OR TliE MAIDEN 01" THE MIST 


CHAPTER I 


The mists boil up tiround the glaciers clouds 
Bi.se curling fa.st beneath me, white and sulphurous, 

Like foam from the roused ocean. 

. . . . I am giddy. 

Maiifnd. 

T HlE course of four centuries has vrellnigh elapsed since 
the series of events ^vhich are related in the following 
chapters took place on the Continent. The records 
whicli contatned the outlines of the history, and might he re- 
ferred to as proof of its veracity, were long preserved in the 
supexh library of the monastery of St. Gall, but perished, with 
many of the literary treasures of that establishment, when the 
convent was plundered by^ the French revolutionary armies. 
The events are fixed, by historical date, to the middle of the 
loth centu^ — that important period when chivalry still shone 
with a setting ray, soon about to be totally obscured, in some 
countries by the establishment of free institutions, in others by 
that of arbitrary power, which alike rendered useless the inter- 
ference of those self-endowed redressers of wrongs whose only 
warrant of authority was the sword. 

Amid the general light which had recently shone upon 
Europe, France, Burgundy, and Italy, but more especially 
Austria, had been made_ acquainted with the character of a 
people of whose very existence they had before been scarcely 
conscious. It is true that the inhabitants of those countries 
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»7liicli lie in fhe Yicinity of tbe Jilps. tliat immeDse barrier. 


—ere cot- ijmors. 


that, noriritbstaridinsr their rn.n’jzed and 



-hepherS . — men rrho, liring in a state of primeval simplicity, 
compelled from the soil a subsistence gained by severe labour, 



_ . pine lorests, or arove tneir came zo spou 

afibrded them a seanty pasturage, even in the vicinage of 
eternal sno vs. But the existence of such a people, or rather of a 
number of small communities vho folloved nearly the same 
poor and hardy course of life, had seemed to the rich and 
poverfol princes in the neighbourhood a matter of as little 
consequence as it is to the stately herds vhich repose in a 
fertile meadov that a fe~ half-starred goats find their sc&nty 
food among the roclm vhich overlook their rich domaim 

But vender and attention began to be attracted tovards 
these mountameers about the middle of the 14th century, vhen 
rexmrts vere spread abroad 'of severe contests, in vhich the 
German chivalry, endeavouring to supx>re53 insurrections among 
their ^pine vassals, had sustained repeated and bloody defeats, 
althouga having on their side numbers and discipline, and the 
advantage of the most- perfect military equipment then knovn 
and confided in. Great vas the vonder that cavalry, vhich 
made the only eSedent part- of the feudal armies of these ag^ 
should he routed by men on foot : that varriors sheathed in 




highest birth should he defeated by mountaineers and sh^- 
hexds. But the repeated viedories of the Swiss at Lsupen, 
Sernpach, and on other less distinguished occ^ons, plainly 

■jTni ft ^ ^ • _ /* — — 



_ stormy 

Helvetia. 

Still, although the decisive victories vhich obtained liberty 
for the Swiss cantons, as veU as the mirit of resolution and 
visdom^ with which the members of the Mttie confederation had 
mamtained themselves against the utmost exertions of Austria, 



the charac'ter and actual power vhich repeat'^ victories had 
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acquired for tbemselves and their country, jQi dovra to the 
middle of the 15th century, and^ at a later date, the Swiss 
retained in a great measure the wisdom, moderation, and sim- 
plicity of their ancient manners ; so much so, that those who 
were entrusted with the command of the troops of the republic 
in battle were wont to resume the shepherd’s staff when they 
laid down the truncheon, and, like the Roman dictators, to 
retire to complete equality with their fellow-citizens from the 
eminence of military command to which their talents, and the 
call of their country, had raised them. 

It is, then, in the Forest Cantons of Switzerland, in the 
autumn of 1474, while these districts were in the rude and 
simple state we have described, that our tale opens. 


Two travellers, one considerably past the prime of life, the 
other probably two or three and twenty years old, had passed 
the night at the little town of Lucerne, the capital of the Swiss 
state of the same name, and beautifully situated on the Lake of 
the Four Cantons. Their dress and character seemed those of 
merchants of a higher class, and while they themselves journeyed 
on foot, the character of the country rendering that by far the 
most easy mode of pursuing their route, a young peasant lad, 
from the Italian side of the Alps, followed them with a sumpter 
mule, laden apparently with their wares and baggage, which 
he sometimes mounted, but more frequently led by the bridle. 

The travellers were uncommonly fine-looking men, and 
seemed connected by some very near relationship — probably 
that of father and son ; for at the little inn where they lodged 
on the preceding evening the great deference and respect paid 
by the younger to the elder had not escaped the observation of 
the natives, who, like other sequestered beings, were curious in 
proportion to the limited means of information which they 
possessed. They observed also that the merchants, under pre- 
tence of haste, declined opening their bales or proposing traffic 
to the inhabitants of Lucerne, alleging in excuse that they had 
no commodities fitted for the market. The females of the 
town were the more displeased with the reserve of the mercan- 
tile travellers, because they were given to understand that it 
was occasioned by the wares in which they dealt being too 
costly to find customers among the Helvetian mountains ; for 
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it had transpired, by means of their attendant, that the 
strangers had visited Yeriice, and had there made many pur- 
chases of rich commodities, which were brought from India and 
EgJTst to that celebrated emporium, as to the common mart of 
the ^Vestern World, and thence dispersed into all quarters of 
Europe. Now the Swiss maidens had of late made the dis- 
coverj* that gaud.s and gems were fair to look upon, and, though 
without the hope of being able to possess themselves of such 
oraaments, they felt a natural desire to review and handle the 
rich stores of the merchants, and .some displeasure at being 
prevented from doing so. 

It was also observed that, though the strangers were 
sufficiently courteous in their demeanour, they did not e\nnce 
that studious anxiety to please displayed by the travelling 
pedlam or merchants of Lombardy or Savoy, by whom the 
inhabitants of the mountains were occasionally visited^ and 
who had been more frequent in their rounds of late years, 
since the .spoils of victory had invested the Swiss ^vith some 
wealth, and had taught many of them new wants. Those 
penpatetic traders were civil and assiduous, as their catling 
required; but the new visitors seemed men who were in- 
different to traffic, or at least to such slender gains as could be 
gathered m Switzerland- 

Curiosity was fbrther excited by the circumstance that they 
^oke to ^ch other in a language which was certainly neither 
trerman,^ Italian, nor French, but from which an old man 
serving in the <^baret, who^ had once been as far as Paris, 
supposed "^ey might be English — a people of whom it was only 
mown m the^ nmuntains that they were a fierce insular race, 
at war with the French for many years, and a large body of 
whom imd long since myaded the Forest Cantons, and sustained 
such a defeat in the valley of Busswjd as was well remembered 

4.V . ® men of Lucerne, who received the tale from 

their mthers. 

The lad who a^nded the strangers was soon ascertained to 
a youth from the Gnson country, who acted as their guide, 
knowledge of the mountains permitted. He said 
V ^ ^ Bale, but seemed dnsirous to travel by 

circuitou.s and unfrequented routes. The circumstances just 
oned increased^ the general desire to know more of the 
merchandise. Not a bale, however, was 
ToEt merc^nts, leaving Lucerne next morning, 

resumed their toilsome journey, preferring a circuitous route 
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and bad roads tbiougb the peaceful cantons of Svriteerland to 
encountering the exactions and rapine of the robber chivalij’- of 
Germany, ■who, like so many sovereigns, made war each at his 
own pleasure, and levied tolls and taxes on every one who passed 
their domains of a mile’s breadth, ■with all the insolence of 
petty tjTanny, 

For several hours after lea-ving Lucerne, the journey of our 
travellers was successfully prosecuted. The road, though pre- 
cipitous and difficult, was rendered interesting by those splendid 
phenomena which no country exhibits in a more astonishing 
manner than the mountains of Switzerland, where the rocky 
pass, the verdant valley, the broad lake, and the rushing 
torrent, the attributes of other hills as well as these, are inter- 
spersed -with the magnificent and yet fearful horrors of the 
glaciers, a feature peculiar to themselves. 

It was not an age in which the beauties or grandeur of a 
landscape made much impression either on the minds of those 
who ■travelled through the country or who resided in it. To 
the latter, the objects, however dignified, were famHiar, and 
associated ■with daily habits and -with daily ■toil; and the 
former saw, perhaps, more terror than beauty in the -wild 
region through wffich they passed, and were rather solicitous 
to get safe to their night’s quarters than to comment on -the 
grandeur of the scenes which lay between them and their place 
of rest. Yet our merchants, as they proceeded on their journey, 
could not help being strongly impressed by the character of 
the scenery around them. Their road lay along the side of 
the lake, at times level and close on its very margin, at times 
rising ■fco a great height on the side of the mountain, and 
winding along the verge of precipices which sunk down ■to the 
water as sharp and sheer as the wall of a castle descending 
upon the ditch ■which defends it. At other times it traversed 
spots of a milder character — delightful green slopes, and lowly 
retired valleys, affording both pasturage and [arable ground, 
sometimes watered by small streams, which winded by the 
hamlet of wooden hu'ts with their fan^tastic little church and 
steeple, meandered round the orchard and the mount of ■vines, 
and, murmuring gently as they flowed, found a quiet passage 
in^to the lake. 

‘ That stream, Arthur,’ said the elder ■traveller, as "with one 
consent they stopped io gaze on such a scene as I have 
described, ‘resembles the life of a good and a happy man.’ 

‘And the brook, which hurries itself headlong down yon 
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distant hill, marldng its course by a streak of white foam/ 
answered Arthur, ‘what does that resemble?/ 

‘That of a brave and unfortunate one/ replied his father., _ 

‘ The torrent for me/ said Arthur : ‘ a headlong course which 
no human force can oppose, and then let it be as brief as it is 
glorious.’ 

‘It is a young man’s thought/ replied his father; ‘but I 
am well aware that it is so rooted in thy heart that nothing 
but the rude hand of adversity can pluck it ujp.’ 

‘As yet the root clings fast to my heart’s strings/ said the 
young man ; ‘ and methinks adversity’s hand hath had a fair 
grasp of it.’ 

‘You speak, my son, of what you little understand,’ said his 
father. ‘!l^ow that, till the middle of life be passed, men 
scarce distinguish trae prosperity from adversity, or rather 
they court as the favours of fortune what they should more 
justly regard as the marks of her displeasure. Look at yonder 
mountain, which wears on its shaggy brow a diadem of clouds, 
now' raised and now depressed, wmle the sun glances upon but 
is unable to dispel it ; a child might believe it to be a crown 
of glory, a man knows it to be me signal of tempest.’ 

, Arthur followed the direction of his Mher’s eye to the dark 
and shadowy^ eminence of Mount Pilatre [Pilatus]. 

‘Is the mist on yonder wild mountain so ominous, then?’ 
asked the young man, 

‘Demand of .^tonio,’ said his frther ; ‘he wiU teU you the 
legend.’ 

The , young merchant addressed himself to the Swiss lad 
who acted as their attendant, desiring to know the name of 
the gloomy height, which, in that quarter, seems the leviathan 
of ttie huge congregation of mountains assembled about 
Lucerne. 

The lad crossed himself devoutly, as he recounted the popular 
legend, that the wicked Pontius Pilate, Proconsul of Judea, 
had here found the termination of his impious life ; having, 
after mending years in the recesses of that mountain which 
bears ^ name, at length, in remorse and despair rather than 
in pemtence, plunged mto the dismal lake which occupies the 
summit. "Whether water refused to do the executioner’s duty 
upon such a wretch, or whether, his body being (frowned, his 
vexed spirit continued to haunt the place where he committed 
suicide, Antonio did not pretend to explain. But a form was 
often, he said, seen to emerge from the gloomy waters, and go 
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through the action of one -vTashing his hands; and -n-hen he 
did so, dark clo\ids of mist gathered first round the bosom of 
the Infernal Lake (such it bad been stjded of old), and then, 
vrrapping the whole upper part of the mountain in darkness, 
presaged a tempest or liurricane, which was sure to follow in 
a short sj^ace. He added, that the e\dl spirit was peculiarly 
exasperated at the audacity of such strangers as ascended the 
mountain to gaze at his jfiace of punishment, and that, in 
consequence, me magistrates of Lucerne had prohibited any 
one firom approaching Mount Pilatre, under severe penalties. 
Antonio once more crossed himself as he finished his legend ; 
in which act of devotion he was imitated by his hearers, too 
good Catholics to entertain any doubt of the truth of the 
sto^}^ 

‘ How the accursed heathen scowls upon us ! ’ said the 
3'-ounger of the merchants, while the cloud darkened and seemed 
to settle on the brow of Mount Pilatre. ‘ Vade retro — be thou 
defied, sinner ! ’ 

A rising wind, rather heard than felt, seemed to groan foi^ 
in the tone of a dying lion, the acceptance of the suffering 
spirit to the rash chaUenge of the young Englishman. The 
mountain was seen to send down its rugged sides thick wreaths 
of heaving mist, which, rolling through the rugged chasms 
that seamed the grisly hill, resembled torrents of rushing lava 
pouring down fi:om a volcano. The ridgy precipices, which 
formed the sides of these huge ravines, showed their splintery 
and rugged edges over the vapour, as if dividing from each 
other the descending streams of mist which rolled around 
them. As a strong contrast to this gloomy and threatening 
scene, the more distant mountain range of Eighi shone brilliant 
with all the hues of an autumnal sun. 

While the travellers watched this striking and varied con- 
trast, which resembled an approaching combat betwixt the 
powers of light and darkness, their guide, in his mixed jargon 
of Italian and German, exhorted them to make haste on their 
journey. , The village to which he proposed to conduct them, 
he said, was yet distant, the road bad and difficult to find, and 
if the Evil One (looking to Mount Pilatre and crossing him- 
self) should send his darkness upon the valley, the path would 
be both doubtful and dangerous. The travellers, thus admon- 
ished, gathered the capes of their cloaks close round their 
throats, puUed their bonnets resolvedly over their brows, drew 
the buckle of the broad belts which fastened their mantles. 
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the raliej. and making many a cirenit ronnd precipices ^d 
other ohstacie-s vMch it rras impossible to Surmonnt. added to 
the rdld Tariety of a jonrney in ■nrhieh at last the travellers 
totally lost any vagne idea v-hicn they had previonsly enter- 
tain&i concerning the diiBcmon in v-hich the road led them. 

'Ittoidd.*_said the elder, ‘tre had that myrtieal needle v-Hch 
mariners talk cm that pnints ever to the north, and enables 
them to keep their may on the vaters, ~hen there is neither 
c&pe nor headland, snn, mcon, nor stars, nor any ma::^ in 
heaven or earth, to tell them ho~ to steer.’ 
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‘ I fear me,'* replied the fether, 'me dnd our guida mho 
has teen groming hourly mors stunid sinee he left his omn valley, 
as useless as you suppose the eomr-ass mould be amnng the Mils 
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Antonio in han Italian, ' it me he in. the road me pumosed r ' 

‘ If it please St. Antonio/ said the guid^ mho mas obviously 
too much c*oiini5ed to ansv'ier tne Question directiv, 

‘And that mater, half covered vith mist, m hich gUminsrs 
tarough the fog. at_the foot- of this huge black precipice, is it 
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‘Dog of an Italian ! ’ exclaimed the younger traveller, ‘thou 
deservest to have thy hones broken, for undertaking a charge 
which thou art as incapable to perform as thou art to guide us 
to Heaven ! ’ 

‘Peace, Arthur,’ said his father; ‘if you frighten the lad, 
he runs off, and we lose the small advantage we might have by 
his knowledge; if you use your baton, he rewards you with 
the stab of a knife, for such is the humour of a revengeful 
Lombard. Either wayj you are marred instead of helped. 
Hark thee hither, my boy,’ he continued, in his indifferent 
Italian, ‘ be not afeid of that hot youngster, whom I wiU not 
permit to injure thee ; hut tell me, if thou canst, the names of 
the villages by which we are to make our journey to-day 1 ’ 

The gentle mode in which the elder traveller spoke reassured 
the lad, who had been somewhat alarmed at the harsh tone and 
menacing expressions of his younger companion ; and he poured 
forth, in hi patois, a flood of names, in which the German 
guttural sounds were strangely intermixed with the soft accents 
of the Italian, but which carried to the hearer no intelligible 
information concerning the object of his question ; so that, at 
length, he was forced to conclude, ‘ Even lead on, in Our Lady’s 
name, or in St. Antonio’s, if you like it better ; we shall but 
lose time, I see, in trying to understand each other.’ 

They moved on as before, with this difference, that the 
guide, leading the mule, now went first, and was followed by 
the other two, whose motions he had formerly directed by 
calling to them from behind. The clouds meantime became 
thicker and thicker, and the mist, which had at first been a 
thin vapour, began now to descend in the form of a small thick 
rain, which gathered like dew upon the capotes of the travellers. 
Distant rustling and groaning sounds were heard among the 
remote mountains, similar to those by which the Evil Spirit of 
Mount Pilatre had seemed to announce the storm. The boy 
again pressed his companions to advance, but at the same time 
threw impediments in the way of their doing so, by the slow- 
ness and indecision which he showed in leading them on. 

Having proceeded in this manner for three or four miles, 
which uncertainty rendered doubly tedious, the travellers were 
at length engaged in. a narrow path, running along the verge 
of a precipice. - Beneath was water, but of what description 
they could not ascertain. . The wind, indeed, which began to 
be felt in sudden gusts, sometimes swept aside the mist so 
completely as to show the . waves glimmering below ; but 
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whether they wore those of the same lahc on which their morn- 
ing journey had commenced, whether it was another and sepa- 
rate sheet of water of a similar character, or wliether it ^vas a 
river or. large brook, the view afforded was too indistinct to 
determine. Thus far was certain, that they were not on the 
shores of the Lake of Lucerne, whore it displays^ its usual 
expanse of waters ; for the same hurricane gusts which showed 
them water in the bottom of the glen gave them a transient 
view of the opposite side, at what exact 'distance they could not 
well discern, but near enough to show tall abrupt rocks^ and 
shaggy pine trees, here united in groups, and there singly 
anchored among the cliffs w'hich overhung the^ water. This 
was a more distinct landscape than the farther side of the lake 
would have offered, had they been on the right road. 

Hitherto the path, though steep and rugged, was plainly 
enough indicated, and showed traces of having been used both 
by riders and foot passengers. But suddenly, as Antonio ivith 
the loaded mule had reac&d a projecting eminence, around the 
peak of which the path made a sharp turn, he stopped short, 
with his usual exclamation, addressed to his patron saint. It 
appeared to Arthur that the mule shared the terrors of the 
guide ; for it started back, put forwards its fore feet separate 
from each other, and seemed, by the attitude which it assumed, 
to intimate a determination to resist every proposal to advance, 
at the same time expressing horror and fear at the prospect 
which lay before it. 

Arthur pressed forward, not only from curiosity, but that he 
might if possible bear the brunt of any danger before his father 
came up to share it. In less time than we have taken to tell the 
story, the young man stood beside Antonio and the mule, upon 
a platform of rock on which the road seemed absolutely to 
terminate, and from the farther side of which a precipice sunk 
sheer down, to what depth the mist did not permit him to 
discern, but certainly unmterrupted for more than three hun- 
dred feet. 

The blank expression which overcast the visage of the 
younger traveller, and traces of which might be discerned in 
the physiognomy of the beast of burden, announced alarm and 
mortification at this unexpected, and, as it seemed, insurmount- 
able, obstacle. Nor did the looks of the father, who presently 
after came up to the same spot, convey either hope or comfort. 
He stood with the others gazing on the misty gulf beneath 
them, and looking all around, but in vain, for some continuation 
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of tlie path, which certainly had never been originally designed 
to terminate in this summary manner. As they stood uncertain 
what to do next, the son in vain attempting to discover some 
mode of passing onward, and the father about to propose that 
they should return by the road which had brought them hither, 
a loud howl of the wind, more wild than they had yet heard, 
swept down the valley. AU being aware of the danger of 
being hurled from the precarious station which they occupied, 
snatched at bushes and rocks by which to secure themselves, 
and even the poor mule seemed to steady itself in order to 
withstand the approaching hurricane. The gust came with 
such unexpected fury, that it appeared to the travellers to 
shake the very rock on which they stood, and would have 
swept them from its surface like so many dry leaves, had it not 
been for the momentary precautions which they had taken for 
their safety. But as the wind rushed down the glen, it com- 
pletely removed for the space of three or four minutes the veil 
of mist which former gusts had only served to agitate or 
discompose, and showed them the nature and cause of the 
interruption which they had met with so unexpectedly. 

The rapid hut correct eye of Arthur was then able to 
ascertain that the path, a^r leaving the platform of rock on 
which they stood, had originally passed upwards in the same 
direction along the edge of a steep hank of earth, which had 
then formed the upper covering of a stratum of precipitous 
rocks. But it had .chanced, in some of the convulsions of 
nature which take place in those wild regions, where she works 
upon a scale so formidable, that the earth had made a slip, or 
almost a precipitous descent, from the rocl^ and been hurled 
downwards with the path, which , was traced along the top, and 
with hushes, trees, or "whatever grew upon it,' into the channel 
of the stream; for such they could now discern the wa"fcer 
beneath them "to he, and not a lake, or an arm of a lake, as 
they had hitherto supposed. 

The immediate cause of this phenomenon might probably 
have been an earthquake, not unfrequent in that country. 
The hank of earth, now a confused mass of ruins inverted in 
its fall, showed some trees growing in a horizontal position, 
and others, which, having pitched on their heads in their 
descent, were at once inverted and shattered "to pieces, and lay 
a sport to the streams of the river -which they had heretofore 
covered -with gloomy shadow. The gaunt precipice which re- 
mained behind, like the skeleton of some huge monster divested 
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of its fiesli, formed the wall of a fearful ah5\ss, resembling the 
fece of a newly-y.Tonght quany, more dismal of aspect from the 
rawness of its recent formation, and from its being as yet nn- 
covered with any of the vegetation with which nature speedily 
mantles over the bare sui&ce even of her sternest crags and 
precipices. 

Basides remarking these appearances, which tended to show 
that this interruption of the road had been of recent occur- 
rence, Arthur was able to observe, on the farther side of the 
river, higher up the valley, and rising out of the pine forests, 
interspersed with rocks, a square building of considerable 
height, like the ruins of a Gothic tower. He pointed out tl^ 
remarkable olgeet to Antonio, and demanded if he knew it, 
justly conjecturing that, from the peculiarity of the site, it was 
a landmark not easily to be forgotten by any who had seen it 
before. Accordingly, it was gladly and promptly recognised 
by the lad, who called cheerfully out that the place was Geier- 
stein — that is, as he explained it, the B-ock of the Vultures. 
He knew it, he said, by the old tower, as well as by a huge 
pinnacle of rock which arose near it, almost in the form of a 
steeple, to the top of which the lammergeier (one of the largest 
birds of prey known to exist) had in former days transported 
the child of an ancient lord of the castle. He proceeded to 
recount the vow which was made by the knight of Geierstein 
to Our Lady of Einsiedlen; and, while he spoke, the castle, 
rocks, woods,^ and precipices again faded in mist. But as he 
concluded his wonderftd narrative with the miracle which 
restored the infant again to its father’s arms, he cried out 
suddenly, ‘ Look to yourselves — the storm ! — the storm 1 ’ It 
came accordingly, and, sweeping the mist before it, again 
bestowed on the travellers a view of the horrors around them. 

‘ Ay I ’ quoth Antonio, triumphantly, as the gust abated, 

‘ old Pontius loves little to hear of Our I^dy of Einsiedlen; but 
she win keep her own with him. Ave Maria 1 ’ 

‘ That tower,’ said the young traveUer, ‘ seems uninhabited 
I can descry no smoke, and the battlement appears ruinous.’ 

‘ It has not been inhabited for many a day,’ answered the 
guide. ‘ But I would I were at i^ for ah that. Honest Arnold 
Biederman, the Vindamman (chief magistrate) of the canton 
of Unterwalden, dwells near, and I warrant you distressed 
strangers wiU not want the best that cupboard and cellar can 
find them wherever he holds rule.’ 

‘I have heard of him,’ said the elder traveUer, whom 
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Antonio had "been taught to call Seignor Philipson — ' a good 
and hospitable man, and one who enjoys deserved weight with 
his conntrjTnen.’ 

‘ You have spoken him righk seignor,’ answered the guide ; 
‘ and I would we could reach his house, where you should he 
sure of hospitable treatment, and a good direction for your 
next day’s journey. But how we are to get to the Vulture’s 
Castle, unless we had wrings like the vulture, is a question hard 
to answer.’ 

Arthur replied by a daring proposal, which the reader will 
find in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II 


Away with me. 

The clouds grow thicker — there — uow lean on me. 

Place your foot here — here, take this staff, and cling 
A moment to that shrub — now, give me your baud. 

The chalet will be gained in half an hour. 

Manfred. 


A fter surveying the, desolate scene as accurately as 
the stormy state of the atmosphere would permit, the 
^ younger of the travellers observed, ‘In any other 
country I should say the tempest begins to abate, but what to 
expect in this land of desolation it were rash to decide. If the 


apostate spirit of Pdate be actually on the blast, these Imgering 
and more distant howls seem to inthnate that he is returning 
to his place of punishment. The pathway has sunk with the 
^ound on which it was traced : I can see part of it lying down 
in the abyss, markmg, as with a streak of clay, yonder mass of 
earth and stone. But I think it possible, with your permission, 
my father, that I could still scramble forward along the edge 
of the precipice, till I come in sight of the habitation which 
the lad tells us of. If there be actually such a one, there 
must be an access to it somewhere •, and if I cannot find 
the path out, I can at least make a signal to those who 
dwell near the Vulture’s Nest yonder, and obtain some fiiendly 
guidance.’ 


‘I cannot consent to your incurring such a risk,’ said his 
father; ‘let the lad go forward, if he can and wiU. He is 
mountain-bred, and I will reward him richly,’ 

But Antonio declined the proposal absolutely and decidedly. 
‘I am mountain-bred,’ he said, ‘but I am no chamois-hunter; 
and I have no wings to tratmport me from cliff to cliff, like a 
raven — gold is not worth life.’ 

‘And God forbid,’ said Seignor Philipson, ‘that I should 
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tempt thee to weigh them against each other ! Go on, then, 
my son — I follow thee.’ _ • . 

‘Under your favour, dearest sir, no,’ replied the young 
man ; ‘ it is enough to endanger the life of one, and mine, far 
the most worthless, should, by all the rules of wisdom as well 
as nature, be put &st in hazard.’ _ ^ ; 

‘ No, .A^hur,’ replied his father, in a determined voice— ‘no, 
my son : I have survived much, but I yill not survive thee.’ ; 

. ‘ I fear not for the issue, father, if you permit me to go 
alone; hnt I cannot — dare not — undertake a task so perilous,’ 
if you persist m attempting to share it, with no better aid than 
mine. While I endeavoured to make a new advance, I should 
he ever looking hack to see how you might attein the station 
which I was about to leave. And bethink you, dearest father, 
that, if I fall, I fall an unregarded thing, of as little moment 
as the stone or tree which has toppled headlong down before 
me. But you — should your foot slip or your hand fail, bethink 
you what and how much must needs faU with you ! ’ 

‘Thou art right, my child,’ said the father. ‘I still have 
that which hinds me to life, even though I were to lose in thee, 
all that is dear to me. Our Lady and Our Lady’s knight bless 
thee and prosper thee, my child ! Thy foot is young, thy hand 
is strong; thou hast not climbed PlynHmmon in vain. Be 
bold, but be wary ; remember there is a man who, failing thee, 
has but one act of duty to bind him to the earth, and, that 
discharged, who will soon foUow thee.’ 

The young man accordingly prepared for his journey, and, 
stripping himself of his cumbrous cloak, showed his well- 
proportioned limbs in a . jerkin of grey cloth, which , sat close 
to ,nis person. The father’s resolution gave way when liis son 
turned round to bid him farewell. He recalled his permission, 
and in a peremptory _tone forbade him to proceed. . But without 
listening to the prohibition, Arthur had commenced his perilous 
adventure. Descending from the platform on which he stood, 
by the boughs of an old ash-tree which thrust itself out of the 
cleft of a rock, . the youth was enabled to gain, though at 
great risk, a marrow ledge, the very brink of the precipice, by 
creeping along which he hoped to pass on till he made himself 
heard or seen from the habitation, of whose existence the guide 
had informed him. His situation, as he pursued this bold 

E urpose, appeared so precarious, that even the hired attendant 
ardly dared to draw breath as he gazed on him. The ledge 
which supported him seemed to grow : so narrow as he passed 
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along it as to become altogether invisible, while sometimes with 
his face to the precipice, sometimes looking forward, sometimes 
glancing his eyes upward, but never venturing to cast a look 
below, lest his brain should grow giddy at a sight so appalling, 
he wound his way onward. To his father and the attendant, 
who beheld his progress, it was less that of a man advancing 
in the ordinarj^ manner, and resting by aught connected with 
the firm earth, than that of an insect crawling along the face 
of a perpendicular wall, of whose progressive movement we are 
indeed sensible, but cannot perceive the means of its support. 
And bitterly, most bitterly, did the miserable parent now 
lament that he had not persisted in his purpose to encounter 
the baflling, and even perilous, measure of retracing his steps to 
the habitation of the preceding night. He should then, at 
least, have partaken the fate of the son of his love. 

Meanwhile, the young man’s spirits were strongly braced for 
the performance of his perilous task. He laid a powerful 
restraint on his imagination, which in general was sufficiently 
active, and pfused to listen, even for an instant, to any of the 
horrible insinuations by which fancy augments actual danger. 
He endeavoured manfully to reduce all around him to the 
scale of right reason, as the best support of true courage. 
[ This ledge of rock,’ he urged to himself, ‘ is but narrow, yet 
it has breadth enough to support me ; these cliffs and crevices in 
the sinface are small and distant, but the one affords as secure 
a resting-place to my feet, the other as available a grasp to my 
hands, as if I stood on a platform of a cubit broad, and rested 
my arm on a balustrade of marble. My safety, therefore, 
depends on myself. If I move with decision, step firmly, and 
hold fe,st, what signifies how near I am to the mouth of an 
abyss V . • 

Thus estimating the extent of his danger by the measure of 
sound sense and reality, and supported by some degree of 
practice in such exercise, the brave youth went forward on his 
awful journey, step hy step, winning his way with a caution, 
and fortitude, and presence of mind which alone could have 
saved him from instant destruction. At length he gained a 
point where a projecting rock formed the angle of the precipice, 
so far as it had been visible to him from the platform. This, 
therefore, was the critical point of his undertaking ; but it was 
also the most perilous part of it. The rock projected more 
than six feet forward over the torrent, which he heard raging 
at the depth of a hundred yards beneath, with a noise like 
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subterranean thunder. He examined the spot with the utmost 
care, and was led, by the existence of shrubs, grass, and even 
stunted trees, to believe that this rock marked the farthest 
extent of the slip or slide of earth, and that, could he but 
turn round the angle of which it was the termination, he might 
hope to attain the continuation of the path which had been so 
strangely interrupted by this convulsion of nature. But the 
crag jutted out so much as to afford no possibility of passing 
either under or around it ; and as it rose several feet above the 
position which Arthur had attained, it was no easy matter to 
climb over it. This was, however, the course which he chose, 
as the only mode of surmounting what he hoped might prove 
the last obstacle to his voyage of discovery. A projecting 
tree afforded him the means of raising and swinging himself 
up to the top of the crag. But he had scarcely planted him- 
self on it, had scarcely a moment to congratulate himself on 
seeing, amid a wild chaos of cliffs and wood, the gloomy ruins 
of Geierstein, with smoke arising, and indicating something 
like a human habitation beside them, when, to his extreme 
terror, he felt the huge cliff on which he stood tremble, stoop 
slowly forward, and gradually sink from its position. Project- 
ing as it was, and shaken as its equilibrium had been by the 
recent earthquake, it lay now so insecurely poisecb that its 
balance was entirely destroyed even by the addition of the 
young man’s weight. 

Aroused by the imminence of the danger, Arthur, by an 
instinctive attempt at self-preservation, drew cautiously back 
from the falling crag into the tree by which he had ascended, 
and turned his head back as if spellbound, to watch the 
descent of the fatal rock from which he had just retreated. It 
tottered for two or three seconds, as if uncertain which way to 
fall ; and had it taken a sidelong direction, must have dashed the 
adventurer from his place of refuge, or home both the tree and 
him headlong down into the river. After a moment of horrible 
uncertainty, the power of gravitation determined a direct and 
forward descent. Down went the huge fragment, which must 
have weighed at least twenty ton, rending and splintering in its 
precipitate course the trees and bushes which it encountered 
and settling at length in the channel of the torrent, with a din 
equal to the discharge of a hundred pieces of artillery. The 
sound was re-echoed from bank to bank, from precipice to 
precipice, with emulative thunders; nor was the tumult silent 
till it rose into the region of eternal snows, which, equally 
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insensible to terrestrial sounds and unfavourable to animal 
life, beard tbe roar in their majestic solitude, but suffered it to 
die away -without a responsive voice. i • 

What, in the meanwhile, were the thoughts of the distracted 
father, who saw the ponderous rock descend, but could not 
mark whether his only son had borne it company, in its dread- 
ful fall 1 His first impulse was to rush forward along the face 
of the precipice which he had seen Arthur so lately. traverse; 
and when the lad Antonio -withheld him, by throwing his arms 
around him, he turned on the guide with the fury of a, bear 
which had Ijeen robbed of her cubs. 

‘ Unhand me, base peasant,’ he exclaimed, ‘ or thou diest on 
the spot ! ’ 

‘ Alas 1 ’ said the poor boy, dropping on his knees before him, 

‘ I too have a father ! ’ ... 

The appeal went -to the heart of the traveller,' who instantly 
let the lad go, and, holding up his hands and lifting his, eyes 
towards heaven, said, in accents of the deepest agony, mingled 
-with devout resignation, ^ Fiat voluntas tua.l He was my last, 
and loveliest, and best beloved, and most worthy of my, love; 
and yonder,’ he added — ‘yonder over the glen soar the tods of 
prey who are to feast on his young blood : But I will see, him 
once more,’ exclaimed the miserable parent, as the huge carrion 
vulture floated past him on the thick air — :‘I will see my 
Arthur once more, ere the wolf and the eagle mangle him — I 
-win see all of him that earth still holds. ; Detain me not.; ,but 
abide here, and watch me as I advance. w If I fall, as :is most 
likely, I charge you to take the sealed papers which .yoU; will 
find in the valise, and carry them to the person to whom they 
are addressed, with the least possible delay. There is mpney 
enough in' the purse to bury me with my, poor, boy, and to 
cause masses be said for our souls, and, yet leave you a rich 
recompense for your journey.’ , , ■ ' 

The honest S^ss lad, obtuse in his understanding,, hut kind 
and faithful in his disposition, blubbered as his employer spoke, 
andj'a-fraid- -to offer farther remonstrance or opposition, saw his 
temporary master prepare himself to traverse the same fatal 
precipice over the verge, of which his ill-fated , son had seemed 
to pass to the fate which, with all the wildness of a parent’s 
anmish, his father was hastening, to share. , ' 

Suddenly there was heard, irom beyond the fatal angle from 
which the mass of stone had been, displaced by -Arthur’s rash 
. ascent, the loud hoarse sound of one of those huge horns made 
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out of tlie spoils of the uras, or wild bull, of Switzerland, wbicb 
in ancient times announced the terrors of the charge of these 
mountaineers, and, indeed, served them in war instead of all 
musical instruments. 

‘ Hold, sir — hold ! ’ exclaimed the Grison, ‘ yonder is a signal 
from Geierstein, Some one will presently come to our assist- 
ance, and show us the safer way to seek for your son. And 
look you — at yon green hush that is glimmering through the 
mist, St. Antonio preserve me, as I see a white cloth displayed 
there ! It is just beyond the point where the rock fell.’ 

The father endeavoured to fix his eyes on the spot, but they 
filled so fast with tears, that they could not discern the object 
which the guide pointed out. ‘ It is aU in vain,’ he said, dash- 
ing the tears from his eyes : ‘ I shall never see more of him 
than his lifeless remains.’ 

‘ You will — you will see him in life,’ said the Grison. ‘ St. 
Antonio wills it so. See, the white cloth waves again.’ 

‘ Some remnant of his garments,’ said the despairing, father 
— ‘some wretched memorial of his fate. No, my eyes see it 
not. I have beheld the fall of my house ; would that the vul- 
tures of these cr^s had rather tom them from their sockets ! ’ 

‘ Yet look again,’ said the Swiss ; ‘ the cloth hangs not loose 
upon a hough : I can see that it is raised on the end of a staff, 
and is distinctly waved to and fro. Your son makes a signal 
that he is safe.’ 

‘And if it he so,’ said the traveller, clasping his hands 
together, ‘ blessed be the eyes that see it, and the tongue that 
tells it ! If we find my son, and find him alive, this day shall 
he a lucky one for thee too.’ 

‘Nay,’ answered the lad, ‘I only ask that you wiU abide 
stiU,_ and act by counsel, and I will hold myseff quit for my 
services. Only, it is not creditable to an honest lad to have 
people lose themselves by their own wilfulness ; for the blame, 
after all, is sure to fall upon the guide, as if he could prevent 
old Pontius from shaking the mist from his brow, or banks of 
earth from slipping dovm into the valley at a time, or young 
hare-brained gallants from walking upon precipices as narrow 
as- the edge of. a knife, or madmen, whose grey hairs might make 
them wiser, from drawing daggers like bravos in Lombardy.’ 

Thus the guide ran on, and in that vein he might have long 
contmued, for Seizor Philipson heard him not. Each throb 
of his pulse, each thought of his heart, was directed towards 
the object which the lad referred to as a signal of his son’s 
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safety. He became at length satisfied that the signal was 
actually waved by a human hand ; and, as eager, in tiie glow 
of reviving hope as he had of late been under the influence of 
desperate ^ef, he again prepared for the attemxit of advancing 
towards his son, and assisting him, if possible, in regaining a 
place of safety. But the entreaties and reiterated assurances 
of his guide induced him to pause. 

‘Are you fit,’ he said, ‘to go on the cragl Can you repeat 
your credo and ave withon t missing or misplacing a vrord 1 for 
without that our old men say your neck, had you a score of 
them, would be in danger. Is your eye clear, and your feet 
firm ? I trow the one streams like a fountain, and the other 
shakes like the aspen which overhangs it ! Rest here till those 
arrive who are far more able to give j^our son help than either 
you or I are. I judge, by the fashion of his blowing, that 
yonder is the horn of the goodman of Geierstein, Arnold 
Biederman. He hath seen your son’s danger, and is even now 
providing for his safety and ours. There are cases in which the 
aid of one stranger, well acquainted with the country, is worth 
that of three brothers who Imow not the crags.’ 

‘But if yonder horn really sounded a signal,’ said the 
traveller, ‘how chanced it that my son replied notl’ 

‘And if he did so, as is most likely he did,’ rejoined the 
Grison, ‘ how should we have heard him 1 The bugle of Uri 
itself sounded amid these horrible dins of water and tempest 
like the reed of a shepherd boy ; and how think you we should 
hear the halloo of a man 1 ’ 

‘ Yet, methinks,’ said Seignor Philipson, ‘ I..do hear something 
amid this roar of elements which is like a human voice ; hut it 
is not Arthur’s.’ 

1 1 wot well, no,’ answered the Grison : ‘ that is a woman’s 
voice. The maidens will converse with each other in that 
manner, from cliff to cliff, through storm and tempest, were 
there a mile between.’ 

‘Now, Heaven be praised for this providential relief! ’ said 
Seignor Philipson j ‘ t trust ee shall yet see this dreadful day 
safely ended. I will halloo in answer.’ 

He attempted to do so, but, inexperienced in the art of 
making himself heard in such a country, he pitched his voice 
in the same key with that of the roar of wave and wind ; so 
that, even at twenty yards from the place where he was speak- 
ing, it must have been totally indistinguishable from that of 
the elemental war around them. The lad smiled at his patron’s 
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ineffectual attempts, and then raised his voice himself in a 
high, vild, and prolonged scream, which, while produced with 
apparently much less effort than that of the Englishman, was, 
nevertheless, a distinct sound, separated ffom others by the 
key to which it was pitched, and was probably audible to a 
very considerable distance. It was presently answered by 
distant cries of the same nature, which gradually approached 
the platform, bringing renovated hope to the anxious traveller. 

If the distress of the father rendered his condition an object 
of deep compassion, that of the son, at the same'moment, was 
sufficiently perilous. We have already stated that Arthur 
Philipson had commenced his precarious journey along the 
precipice with all the coolness, resolution, and unshaken deter- 
mination of mind which was most essential to a task where all 
must depend upon firmness of nerve. But the formidable 
accident which checked his onward progress was of a character 
so dreadful as made him feel all the bitterness of a death 
instant, horrible, and, as it seemed, inevitable. . The solid rock 
had trembled and rent beneath his footsteps, and although, by 
an effort rather mechanical than voluntary, he had withdrawn 
himself firom the instant ruin attending its descent, he felt as 
if the better part of him, his firmness of mind and stren^h of 
body, had been rent away with the descending rock, as it fell 
thundering, with clouds of dust and smoke, into the torrents 
and whirlpools of the vexed gulf beneath. In fact, the seaman 
swept from the deck of a wrecked vessel, drenched in the waves, 
and battered against the rocks on the shore, does not differ 
more from the same mariner when,- at the commencement of 
the gale, he stood upon the deck of his favourite ship, proud of 
her strength and his own dexterity, than Arthur, when com- 
mencing his journey, from the same Arthur, while clinging to 
the decayed trunk of an old tree, from which, suspended be- 
tween heaven and earth, he saw the fall of the crag which he 
had so nearly accompanied. The effects of his terror, indeed, 
were physical as well as moral, for a thousand colours played 
before his eyes ; he was attacked by a sick dizziness, and de- 
prived at once of the obedience of those limbs which had 
hitherto served him so admirably ; his arms arid hands, as if 
no longer at his own command, now clung to the branches of 
the tree, with a cramp-like tenacity over which he seemed to 
possess no power, and now trembled in a state of such complete 
nervous relaxation as led him to fear that they were becoming 
unable to support him longer in his position. 
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An incident, in itself trifling, added to tlie distress occa- 
sioned by this alienation of his powers. All living things in 
the neighbourhood had, as might be supposed, been startled by 
the tremendous fall to which his progress had given occasion. 
Flights of owls, bats, and other birds of darloiess, compelled to 
betake themselves to the air, had lost no time in returning into 
their bowers of ivy, or the harbour afforded them by the rifts 
and holes of the neighbouring rocks. One of this ill-omened 
flight chanced to be a lammergeier, or Alpine vulture, a bird 
larger and more voracious than the eagle himself, and which 
Arthur had not been accustomed to see, or at least to look 
upon closely.^ With the instinct of most birds of prey, it is the 
custom of this creature, when gorged 'with food, to assume some 
station of inaccessible security, and there remain stationar}’’ and 
motionless for days together, till the work of digestion has been 
accomplished, and activity returns with the pressure of appetite. 
Disturbed from such a state of repose, one of these terrific 
birds had risen^ from the ravine to which the species gives its 
name, and having circled unwillingly round, “with a ghastly 
scream and a flagging wing, it had sunk down upon the pin- 
nacle of a crag,^ not four yards from the tree in which Arthur 
held_ his precarious station. Although still in some degree 
stupified by torpor, it seemed encouraged by the motionless 
stote of the young man to suppose him dead or dying, and sat 
there and gazed at him, "without displaying any of that appre- 
hension which the fiercest animals usually entertain from the 
vicinity of man. 

A^ Arthur, endeavouring to shake off" the incapacitating 
effects of his panic fear, raised his eyes to look gradually and 
cautiously around, he encountered those of the voracious and 
obscene bird, whose head and neck denuded of feathers, her 
eyes surrounded py an iris of an orange-tawny colour, and a 
position more horizontal than erect, distinguished her as much 
froin the noble carriage and graceful proportions of the eagle 
as those of the lion place him in the ranks of creation above 
the gaunt, ravenous, grisly, yet dastard wolf. 

As. if arrested by a charm, the eyes of young Philipson 
remained bent on tms ill-omened and ill-favoured bird, without 
his having the power to remove them. The apprehension of 
dangers, ideal as well as real, weighed upon his weakened mind, 
disabled as it was by the circumstances of his situation. The 
near^proach of a creature not more loathsome to the human 
race than averse to come ■within their reach seemed as ominous 
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as it was unusual. Wliy did it gaze on bim witb such, glaring 
earnestness, projecting its disgusting form, as if presently to 
alight upon his person 1 The foul bird, was she the demon of 
the place to which her name referred, and did. she come to 
exult that an intruder on her haunts seemed involved amid 
their perils, with little hope or chance of deliverance ?. Or was 
it a native vulture of the roclcs, whose sagacity foresaw that 
the rash traveller was soon destined to become its victim 1 
Could the creature, whose senses are said to be so acute, argue 
from circumstances the stranger’s approaching death, and wait, 
like a raven or hooded crow by a dying .sheep, for the earliest 
opportunity to commence her ravenous banquet? Was he 
doomed to feel its beak and talons before Ins heart’s blood 
should cease to beat? Had he already lost the dignity of 
humanity, the awe which the being formed in the image of his 
Maker inspires into all inferior creatures ? 

Apprehensions so xminful served more than all that reason 
could suggest to renew in some degree the elasticity of the 
young man’s mind. By waving his handkerchief, using, how- 
ever, the greatest precaution in his movements, he succeeded in 
scaring the vulture from his vicinity. It rose from its resting- 
place, screaming harshly and dolefully, and sailed on its ex- 
panded pinions to seek a place of more undisturbed repose, 
while the adventurous traveller felt a sensible pleasure at being 
relieved of its disgusting presence. 

With more collected ideas, the young man, who could obtain, 
from his position, a partial view of the platform he had left, 
endeavoured to testify his safety to his father, by displaying, 
as high as he could, the banner by which he had chased off the 
vulture. Like them, too, he heard, but at a less distance, the 
burst of the great Swiss horn, which seemed to announce some 
near succour. He replied by shouting and waving his flag, to 
direct assistance to the spot where it was so much required ; 
and, recalling his faculties, which had almost deserted him, he 
laboured mentally to recover hope, and with hope the means 
and motive for exertion. 

A faithful Catholic, he eagerly recommended himself in 
prayer to Our Lady of Einsiedlen, and, making vows of pro- 
pitiation, besought her intercession that be might be dehvered 
from his dreadful condition. ‘Or, gracious Lady,’ he con- 
cluded his orispn, ‘if it is my doom to lose my life like a 
hunted fox amidst this savage wilderness of tottering crags, 
restore at least my natural sense of patience and courage, and 
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let not one wlio lias lived like a man, tliough a sinful one, 
meet death like a timid hare I ’ 

Having devoutly recommended himself to that protectress, 
of whom the legends of the Catholic Cliurch form a picture so 
amiable, Arthur, though everj' nerve still shook with his late 
agitation, and his heart throbbed with a ^u‘olcnce that threat- 
ened to suffocate him, turned his thoughts and ohsen'ation to 
the means of effecting his escape. But, as he looked around 
him, he became more and more sensible how much he was 
enervated by the bodily injuries and the mental agony wliich 
he had sustained during his late peril. He could not, by any 
effort of which he was capable, fe his giddy and be^vildered 
eyes on the scene around him ; they seemed to reel till the 
landscape danced along mth them, and a motley chaos of 
thickets and taU cliffs, which interposed between him and the 
ruinous Castle of Geierstein, mixed and whirled round in such 
confusion, that nothing save the consciousness that such an 
idea was the suggestion of partial insanity prevented him from 
throwing himself from the tree, as if to join the wild dance to 
which his disturbed brain had given motion. 

‘Heaven be my protection T said the unfortunate young 
man, closing his eyes, in hopes, by abstracting himself from 
the terrors of his situation, to compose his too active imagina- 
tion, ‘ my senses are abandoning me ! ’ 

He became still more convinced that this was the case, when 
a female voice, in a high-pitched but eminently musical accent, 
was heard at no great distance, as if calling to him. He opened 
his eyes once more, raised his head, and looked towards the 
place from whence the sounds seemed to come, though far 
from being certain that they existed saving in his own dis- 
ordered imagination. The vision which appeared had almost 
confirmed him in the opinion that his mind was unsettled, and 
his senses in no state to serve him accurately. 

Upon the very summit of a pyxamidical rock that rose out 
of the depth of the valley was seen a female figure, so obscured 
by mist that only the outline could be traced. The form, 
reflected against the sky, appeared rather the undefined linea- 
ments of a spirit than of a mortal maiden ; for her person 
seemed as light, and scarcely more opaque, than the thin 
cloud that surrounded her pedestal Arthur’s &st belief was 
that the Virgin had heard his vows, and had descended in. 
person to his rescue; and he was about to recite, his Ave 
Maria, when the voice again called to him with the singular 
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shrill modulation of the mountain haUoo, by which the natives 
of the Alps can hold conference with each other from one 
mountain ridge to another, across ravines of great depth and 
width- 

while he debated how to address this unexpected appari- 
tion, it disappeared from the point which it at first occupied, 
and presently after became again visible, perched on the cliff 
out of which projected the tree in which Arthur had taken 
refuge. Her personal appearance, as well as her dress, made 
it then apparent that she was a maiden of these mountains, 
familiar with their dangerous paths. He saw that a beautifiil 
young woman stood before him, who regarded him with a 
mixture of pity and wonder. 

‘Stranger,’ she at length said, ‘who are you, and whence 
come youl’ 

‘ I am a stranger, maiden, as you justly term me,’ answered 
the young man, raising himself as well as he could. ‘ I left 
Lucerne this morning, with my father and a guide. I parted 
with them not three forlongs from hence. May it please you, 
gentle maiden, to warn them of my safety, for I know my 
father will be in despair upon my account 1’ 

‘Willingly,’ said the maiden; ‘but I think my uncle, or 
some one of my kinsmen, must have already found them, and 
will prove faithfiil guides. Can I not aid you % Are you wounded 
— are you hurt ? We were alarmed by the fall of a rock — ay, 
and yonder it lies, a mass of no ordinary size.’ 

As the Swiss maiden spoke thus, she approached so close to 
the verge of the precipice, and looked with such indifference 
into the gulf that the sympathy which connects the actor and 
spectator upon such occasions brought backfthe sickness and 
vertigo from which Arthur had just recovered, and he sunk 
back into his former more recumbent posture with something 
like a faint groan. 

‘You are then fill’ said the maiden, who obsen^ed him 
turn pale. ‘ Where and what is the harm you have received ? ’ 

‘None, gentle maiden, saving some bruises of little import; 
but my head, turns, and my heart grows sick, when I see you 
so near the verge of the cliff’ 

‘Is that all?’ replied the Swiss maiden. ‘Know, stranger, 
that I do not stand on iny uncle’s hearth with more security 
than I have stood upon precipices compared to which this is a 
child’s leap. You too, stranger, if, as I judge from the traces 
you have come along the edge of the precipice which the earth- 
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slide hath, laid hare, ought to he far beyond such Treakness, 
since surely you must be well entitled to caU yourself a 
cragsman.’ 

‘ I might have called myself so half an hour since,’ answered 
Arthur; ‘but I think I shall hardly venture to assume the 
name in future.’ 

‘Be not downcast,’ said his kind adviser, ‘for a passing 
qualm, which will at times cloud the spirit and dazzle the eye- 
sight of the bravest and most experienced. . Raise yourself 
upon the trunk of the tree, and advance closer to the rock out 
of which it grows. Observe the place well. It is easy for you, 
when you have attained the lower part of the projecting stem, 
to gain by one bold step the solid rock upon wmch I stand, 
after which there is no danger or difficulty worthy of mention 
to a young man whose limbs are whole and whose courage is 
active.’ 

‘ My limbs are indeed sound,’ replied the youth ; ‘ but I am 
ashamed to think how much my courage is broken. Yet I will 
not disgrace the interest you have taken in an unhappy wan- 
derer by listening longer to the dastardly suggestions of a 
feeling which tiU to-day has been a stranger "to my bosOm.’ 

The maiden looked on him anxiously, and with much 
interest, as, raising himself cautiously, and moving along the 
trunk of the tree, which lay nearly horizontal from the rock, 
and seemed to bend as he changed his posture, the youth at 
length stood upright within what, on level ground, had been 
but an extended stride to the cliff on which the Swiss maiden 
stood. But, instead of being a step to be taken on the level 
and firm earth, it was one which must cross a dark abyss, at 
the bottom of whfch a torrent surged and boiled with incredible 
fury. Arthur’s knees knocked against each other, his feet 
became of lead, and seemed no longer at his command ; and 
he experienced, in a stronger degree than ever, that unnerv- 
ing influence which those who have been overwhelmed by it in 
a situation of like peril never can forget, and which others, 
happily strangers to its power, may have difficulty even in 
comprehending. 

The young woman discerned his emotion, and foresaw its 
probable consequences. As the only mode in her power to 
restore his confidence, she sprung lightly from the rock to the 
stem of the tree, on which she alighted with the ease and 
security of a bird, and in the same instant back to the cliff; 
and extending her hand to the stranger, ‘ My arm,’ she said. 
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4s but a slight balustrade;^ yet do but step forward with 
resolution, and you wiU find it as secure as the battlement of 
Berne/ But shame now overcame terror so much, that Arthur, 
declining assistance which he could not have accepted without 
feeling lowered in his own eyes, took heart of grace, and suc- 
cessfully achieved the formidable step which placed him upon 
the same cliff with his kind assistant. 

To seize her hand and raise it to his lips, in affectionate 
token of gratitude and respect, was naturally the youth’s first 
action ; nor was it possible for the maiden to have prevented 
him fi-om doing so without assuming a degree of prudery foreign 
to her character, and occasioning a ceremonious debate upon a 
matter of no great consequence, where the scene of action was 
a rock scarce five feet long by three in width, and which looked 
down upon a torrent roaring some hundred feet below. 



CHAPTER III 


Cursed be the gold and silver, wliicli persuade 
Weak man to follow far fatiguing trade. 

The lily, peace, outshines the silver store ; 

And life is dearer than the golden ore. 

Yet money tempts us o’er the desert brown, 

To every distant mart and wealthy toivn. 

Rassan, or^thc Camcl-drivcr. 


/kUTHim PHILIPSON and Anne of Geierstein, thus 
placed together in a situation which brought them into 
JL jL the closest possible contiguity, felt a slight degree of 
embarrassment; the young man, doubtless, from the fear of 
being judged a poltroon in the eyes of the maiden by whom he 
had been rescued, and the young woman, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of the exertion she had made, or a sense of being placed 
suddenly in a situation of such proximity to the youth whose 
life she had probably saved. 


‘And now, maiden,’ said Arthur, ‘I must repair to my 
father. The life which I owe to your assistance can scarce be 
called welcome to me unless I am permitted to hasten to his 
rescue.’ 


He was here interrupted by another bugle-blast, which 
seemed to come from the quarter in which the elder PhUipson 
and his guide had been left by their young and daring com- 
panion. Arthur looked in that direction ; but the platform, 
which he had seen but imperfectly from the tree, when he was 
perched in that place of refuge, was invisible from the rock on 
which they now stood. 

‘It would cost me nothing to step back on yonder root,’ 
said the young woman, ‘ to spy from thence whether. I could 
see aught of your friends. But I am convinced they are under 
safer guidance than either yours ’or mine; for the horn an- 
nounces that my uncle, or some of my, young kinsmen, have 
reached them. They are by this time on their way to the 
Geierstein, to which, -with your permission, I will become your 
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guide ; for you may be assured that my uncle Arnold ■will not 
allow you to pass farther to-day ; and we shall but lose time 
by endeavouring to find your fnends, who, situated ^vhe^e you 
say you left them, will reach the Geierstein sooner than Ave 
shall. Follow me, then, or I must suppose you weary of my 
guidance.’ 

‘ Sooner suppose me weary of the life which your guidance 
has in all probabilitj- saved,’ replied Arthur, and prepared to 
attend her, at the same time taking a view of her dress and 
person which confirmed the satisfaction he had in following 
such a conductor, and which we shall take the liber^ to detail 
somewhat more minutel}’’ than he could do at that time. 

An upper vest, neither so close as to display the person, a 
habit forfedden by the sumptuary laws of the canton, nor so 
loose as to be an incumbrance in walking or climbing, covered 
a close tunic of a different colour, and came down beneath the 
middle of the leg, but suffered the ankle, in all its fine propor- 
tions, to be completely visible: The foot was defended by a 
sandal, the point of which was turned upwards, and the cross- 
ings and knots of the strings which secured it on the firont of 
the leg were garnished with silver rings. The upper vest was 
gathered round the middle by a sash of party-coloured silk, 
ornamented with twisted threads of gold; while the tunic, 
open at the throat, permitted the shape and exquisite white- 
ness of a weU-forraed neck to be visible at the coUar, and for 
an inch or two beneath. The small portion of the throat and 
bosom thus exposed was even more brilliantly fair than was 
promised by the countenance, which last bore some marks of 
having been freely exposed to the sun and air, by no means in 
a degree to diminish its beauty’^, but just so far as to show that 
the maiden possessed the health which is purchased by habits 
of rural exercise. Her long fair hair feU down in a profusion 
of curls on each side of a face whose blue eyes, lovely features, 
and dignified simplicity of expression implied at once a char- 
acter of gentleness and of the self-relying resolution of a mind 
too virtuous to suspect evil and too noble to fear it. Above 
these locks, beauty’s natural and most beseeming ornament — 
or rather, I should ^y, amongst them — was placed the small 
bonnet, which, from its size, little answered the purpose of pro- 
tecting the head, but served to exercise the ingenuity of the 
fair wearer, who had^ not failed, according to the prevailing 
custom of the mountain maidens, to decorate the tiny cap with 
a heron’s feather, and the then unusual luxury of a small and 
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thin chain of gold, long enough to encircle the cap four or five 
times, and having the ends secured under a broad medal of the 
same costly metal. 

I have only to add, that the stature of the young person was 
something above the common size, and that the whole contour 
of her form, without being in the slightest degree masculine, 
resembled that of Minerva rather than the proud beauties of 
Juno or the yielding graces of Venus. The noble brow, the 
well-formed and active limbs, the firm and yet light step, 
above all, the total absence of anything resembling the , con- 
sciousness of personal beauty, and the open and candid look, 
which seemed desirous of knowing nothing that was hidden, 
and conscious that she herself had nothing to hide, were traits 
not unworthy of the goddess of wisdom and of chastity. . 

The road which the young Englishman pursued, under the 
guidance of this beautiM young woman, was difficult and 
unequal, but could not be termed dangerous, at least in com- 
parison to those ]Drecipices over which Arthur had recently 
passed. It was, in fact, a continuation of the path which the 
slip or slide of earth, so often mentioned, had interrupted j and 
although it had sustained damage in several places at the 
period of the same earthquake, yet there were marlts of these 
having been already repaired in such a rude manner as made 
the^ way sufficient for the necessary intercourse of a people so 
indifferent as the Swiss to smooth or level paths. The maiden 
also gave Arthur to understand that the present road took a 
circuit_ for the purpose of gaining that on which he was lately 
travelling, and that, if he and his companions had turned off at 
the place where this new track united with the old pathway, 
they would have escaped the danger which had attended their 
keeping the road by the verge of the precipice. 

The path which they now pursued was rather averted ftom 
the torrent, though still within hearing of its sullen thunders, 
which seemed to increase as they ascended parallel to its 
course, till suddenly the road, turning short, and directing itself 
straight upon the old castle, brought them within sight of one 
of the most splendid and awful scenes of that mountainous 
region. . 

The ancient tower of Geierstein, though neither extensive 
nor distinguished by architectural ornament, possessed an air 
of terrible dignity by its position on the very verge of the 
opposite bank of the torrent, _ which, just at the angle of . the 
rock on which the ruins are situated, falls sheer over a cascade 
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of nearl}' a hundred feet in height, and then rashes down the 
deffle, through a trough of living rock, which perhaps its 
waves have been deepening shice time itself had a commence- 
ment. Facing, and at the same time looking _ down upon, this 
eternal roar of waters, stood the old tower, built so close to the 
verge of the precipice, that the buttresses with which the archi- 
tect had strengthened the foundation seemed a part of the 
solid rock itself, and a continuation of its perpendicular ascent. 
As usual throughout Europe in the feudal times, the principal 
part of the budding was a massive square pile, the decayed 
summit of which was rendered picturesque by flanking turrets 
of difierent sizes and heights, some round, some angular, some 
ruinous, some tolerably entire, varying the outline of the budd- 
ing as seen agahist the stormy sk3\ 

A projecting sallyport, descending^ by a flight of steps from 
the tower, had in former times given access to a bridge con- 
necting the castle with that side of the stream on which Arthur 
Philipson and his fair guide now stood. A single arch, or 
rather one rib of an arch, consisting ok single stones, stdl re- 
mained, and spanned the river immediately in front of the 
waterfall. In former times this arch had served for the support 
of a wooden drawbridge, of more convenient breadth, and of 
such length and weight as must have been rather unmanage- 
able, had it not been lowered on some solid resting-place. It 
is true, the device was attended with this inconvenience, that, 
even when the drawbridge was up, there remained a possibility 
of approaching the castle gate by means of this narrow rib of 
stone. But, as it was not above eighteen inches broad, and 
’ could only admit the daring foe who should traverse it to a 
doorway regularly defended by gate and portcullis, and having 
flanking turrets and projections, from which stones, darts, 
melted lead, and scalding water might be poured down on the 
soldieiy who should venture to approach Geierstein by this 
precarious access, the possibility of such an attempt was not 
considered^ as dumnishing the security of the garrison. 

In the time we treat of, the castle being entirely ruined and 
dismantled, and the door, drawbridge, and portcullis gone, the 
dilapidated gateway, and the slender arch which connected the 
two sides of the stream, were used as a means of communica- 
tion between the banks of the river by the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, whom habit had familiarised with the dangerous 
nature of the passage. : . ' , ' 

Arthur Philipson had, in the meantime, like a good bow 
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wlieD new strong, regained tlie elasticity of feeling and character 
which was natural to him. It was not, indeed, mth perfect com- 
posure that he followed his guide, as she tripped lightly over 
the narrow arch, composed of rugged stones, and rendered wet 
and slippery with the perpetual drizzle of the mist issuing from 
the neighbouring cascade. Nor was- it without apprehension 
that he found himself performing this perilous feat in the 
neighbourhood of the waterfall itself, whose deafening roar he 
could not exclude from his ears, though he took care not to 
turn his head towards its terrors, lest his brain should again he 
dizzied by the tumult of the waters as they shot forward from 
the precipice above, and plunged themselves into what seemed 
the fathomless gulf below. But, notwithstanding these feelings 
of agitation, the natural shame to show cowardice where a 
beautiful young female exMbited so much indifference, and the 
desire to regain his character in the eyes of his guide, prevented 
Arthur from again giving way to the ax)palling feelings by 
which he had been overwhelmed a short time before. Stepping 
firmly on, yet cautioiisly supporting himself with his piked 
staff, he traced the h'ght footsteps of his guide along the bridge 
of dread, and followed her through the ruined sallyport, to which 
they ascended by stairs which were equally dilapi^ted. 

The gateway admitted them into a mass of ruins, formerly 
a sort of courtyard to the donjon, which rose in gloomy dignity 
above the wreck of what had been works destined for external 
defence, or buildings for internal accommodation. They quickly 
passed through these ruins, over which vegetation had thrown 
a wild mantle of ivy and other creeping shrubs, and issued 
from them though the main gate of the castle into one of 
those spots in which nature often embosoms . her sweetest 
charms, in the midst of districts chiefly characterised by waste 
and desolation. 

The castle in this aspect also rose considerably above the 
neighbouring ground, but the elevation of the site, which 
towards the torrent was an abrupt rock, was on this side a 
steep eminence, which had been scarped like a modem glacis, 
to render the building more secure. It was now covered with 
young toees and hushes, out of which the tower itself seemed 
to rise in ruined digmty. Beyond this hanging thicket the 
view was of a very different character. A piece of ground, 
amounting to more than a hundred acres, seemed scooped oilt 
of the rocks and mounta,ins, which, retaining the same savage 
character with the tract in which the travellers had been that 
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morning bewildered, inclosed, and as it were defended, a limited 
space of a mild and fertile character. The surface of this little 
domain was considerably varied, but its general aspect was a 
gentle slope to the south-west. 

The principal object which it presented was a large house 
composed of huge logs, without any pretence to form or sym- 
metry, but indicating, by the smoke which arose from it, as 
well as the extent of the neighbouring offices, and the im- 
proved and cultivated character of the fields around, that it 
was the abode, not of splendour certainly, but of ease and com- 
petence. An orchard of thriving fruit-trees extended to the 
southward of the dwelling. Groves of walnut and chestnut, 
grew in stately array, and even a vineyard, of three or four 
acres, showed that the cultivation of the ^ape was understood 
and practised. It is now universal in Switzerland, but was, in 
those early days, almost exclusively confined to a few more 
fortunate proprietors, who had the rare advantage of uniting 
inteUigence with opulent^ or at least easy, circumstances. 
There were fair ranges of pasture-fields, into which the fine 
race of. cattle which constitute the pride and wealth of the 
Swiss mountaineers had been brought down from the more 
Alpine grazings where they had fed during the summer, to be 
near shelter and protection when the autumnal storms might 
be expected. On some selected spots, the lambs of the last 
season fed in plenty and security, and in others huge trees, the 
natural, growm of the soil, were suffered to remain, from mo- 
tives of convenience probably, that they might be at hand when 
timber was required for domestic use, but giving, at the same 
time, a woodland character to a scene otherwise agricultural. 
Through this mountain paradise the course of a small brook 
might be traced, now showing itself to the sun, which had by. 
this time dispelled the fogs, now intimating its course by its 
■ gently sloping^ banks, clothed in some places with lo% trees, 
or conceahng itself under thickets of hawthorn and nut bushes. 
This stream, by a devious and gentle course, which seemed to 
indicate a reluctance to leave this quiet region, found its way 
at length out of the sequestered domain, and, like a youth 
hurrying from the gay and tranqiril sports of boyhood into the 
wild career of active life, finally united itself with the bois- 
terous torrent, which, breaking down tumultuously from the 
mountains, shook the ancient tower of Geierstein as it rolled 
down the adjacent rock, and then rushed howling through the 
defile in which our youthful traveller had weUnigh lost his life. 

YOL. XXIII 3 
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Eager as tlie younger PIiiHpson was to rejoin his father, he 
could not help pausing for a moment to wonder how so much 
beauty should be found amid such scenes of horror, and to look 
back on the tower of Geierstein, and on the huge cliff from 
which it derived its name, as if to ascertain, by the sight of 
these distinguished landmarks, that he was actuall}’’ in the 
neighbourhood of the savage wild v/here he had encountered so 
much danger and terror. Yet so narrow were the limits of this 
cultivated farm, that it hardly required such a retrospect to 
satisfy the spectator that the spot susceptible of human in- 
dustry, and on which it seemed that a considerable degree of 
labour had been bestowed, bore a very small proportion to the 
wilderness in which it was situated. It was on aU sides sur- 
rounded by lofty hiUs, in some places rising into walls of rock, 
in others clothed with dark and savage forests of the pine and 
the larch, of primeval antiquity. Above these, from the emi- 
nence on which the tower was situated, could be seen the almost 
rosy hue in which an immense glacier threw back the sun ; 
and, still higher over the frozen surface of that icy sea, arose, 
in silent dignity, the pale peaks of those countless mountains 
on which the snow eternally reste. 

What we have taken some time to describe, occupied young 
Phihpson only for one or two hurried minutes ; for on a sloping 
lawn, which was in front of the farm-house, as the mansion 
might be properly staled, he saw five or six persons, the fore- 
most of whom, froru ms gait, his dress, and the form of his cap, 
he could easily distinguish as the parent whom he hardly 
expected at one time to have again beheld. 

He followed, therefore, his conductress with a glad step, as 
she led the way down the steep ascent on which the rained 
tower w^ situated. They approached the group whom Arthur 
had noticed, the foremost of which was his father, who hastily 
came forward to meet him, in company with another person, of 
advanced age, and. stature wellnigh gigantic, and who, from his 
simple yet majestic bearing, seemed riie worthy countryman of 
■William TeU, Stauffacher, 'Wihkelried, and other Swiss worthies, 
whose stout hearts and hardy arms had, in the preceding age, 
vindicated against countless hosts their personal liberty and 
the independence of their country. 

■With a natural courtesy, as if to spare the frther and son 
many witnesses to a meeting which must be attended with 
emotion, the Landamman himself, in walking forward with the 
elder Philipson, signed to those by whom he was attended, aU 
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of -wlioin seemed young men, to remain behind. They remained 
accordingly, examining, as it seemed, tbe guide Antonio, upon 
tbe adventures of tbe strangers. Anne, tbe conductress of 
Arthur PhUipson, had but time to say to him, ‘ Yonder old man 
is my uncle, Arnold Biederman, and these young men are my 
Mnsmen,’ vrhen the former, with the elder traveller, was close 
before them. The Landamman,' with the same propriety of 
feeling which he had before displayed, signed to his niece to 
move a httle aside ; yet, while requiring from her an account 
of her morning’s expedition, he watched the interview of the 
father and son with as much curiosity as his natural sense of 
complaisance permitted him to testify. It was of a c^racter 
different ffom what he had ejected. 

We have already describea the elder Philipson as a fether 
devotedly attached to his son, ready to rush on death when he 
had expected to lose him, and equally oveijoyed at heart, 
doubtless, to see him again restored to his affections. It might 
have been therefore expected that the father and son would 
have rushed into each other’s arms, and such probably was the 
scene which Arnold Biederman expected to have witnessed. 

But the English traveller, in common with many of his 
countrymen, covered keen and quick feelings with much appear- 
ance of coldness and reserve, and thought it a weakness to give 
unlimited sway even to the influence of the most amiable and 
most natural emotions. ^ Eminently handsome in youth, his 
countenance, still &ie in his more advanced years, had an 
expression which intimated an unwillingness either to yield to 
passion or encourage confidence. His pace, when he first be- 
held his son, had been quickened by the natural wish to meet 
him ; but he slackped it as they drew near to each other, and 
when they met,_ said in a tone rather of censure and admoni- 
tion than affection — ‘Arthur, may the saints forgive the pain 
thou hast this day given me.’ 

‘ Amen,’ said the youth. ‘ I must need pardon since I have 
given you pain. Believe, however, that I acted for the best.’ 

‘ It IS well, Arthur, that in acting for the best, according to 
your forward wiU, you have not encountered the worst.’ 

‘That I have not,’ answered the son, with the same devoted 
and patient submission, ‘is owing to this maiden,’ pointing to 
Anne, who stood at a few paces’ distance, desirous, perhaps of 
avoiding to ^vitness the reproof of the father, which might seem 
to her rather ill-timed and unreasonable. 

‘To the maiden my thanks shaU be rendered,’ said his 
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father, ‘when I can study how to pay them in an adequate 
manner ; but is it well or comely, think you, that you should 
receive from a maiden the succour which it is your duty as a 
man to extend to the weaker sex ? ’ 

Arthur held do'^m his head and blushed deeply, while Arnold 
Biederman, sympathising with his feelings, stepped forward 
and mingled in the conversation. 

‘Never be abashed, my young guest, that you have been 
indebted for aught of counsel or assistance to a maiden of 
Unterwalden. Know that the freedom of their country owes 
no less to the firmness and wisdom of her daughters than to 
that of her sons. And you, my eider guest, who have, I judge, 
seen many years, and various lands, must have often known 
examples how the strong are saved by the help of the weak, 
the proud by the aid of the humble.’ 

‘1 have at least learned,’ said the Englishman, ‘to debate 
no point unnecessarily with the host who has kindly harboured 
me ’ ; and after one glance at his son, which seemed to Idndle 
with the fondest affection, he resumed, as the party turned 
■ back towards the house, a conversation which he had been 
maintaining with his new acquaintance before Arthur and the 
maiden had joined them. 

Arthur had in the meantime an opportunity of observing 
T ^ S'^d features of their Svdss landlord, which, I have 

already hinted, exhibited a primeval simplicity mixed with a 
certain rude dignity, arising out of its masculine and unaffected 
character. The dress did not greatly differ in form from the 
habit of the female which we have described. It consisted of 
an upper frock, shaped like the modern shirt, and only open at 
the bosom, worn above a tunic or under doublet. But the 
mans vest was considerably shorter in the skirts, which did 
not come lower down than the kilt of the Scottish Highlander ; 
a species of boots or buskins rose above the knee, and the 
per^n was thus entirely clothed. A bonnet made of the fur 
of the marten, and garnished with a silver medal, was the only 
part of the dress which displayed anything like ornament ; the 
broad belt which gathered tne garment together was of buff 
leather, secured by a large brass buckle. 

But the figure of him who wore this homely attire, which 
seemed almost wholly composed of the fleeces of the mountain 
sneep and the spoils of animals of the chase, would have com- 
manded respect wherever the wearer had presented himself, 
especially m those warlike days, when men were judged of 
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according to the promising or unpromising qualities of their 
thewes and sinews. To those who looked at Arnold Biederman 
in, this point of "view, he displayed the size and form, the broad 
shoulders and prominent muscles, of a Hercules. But to such 
as looked rather at his countenance, the steady, sagacious 
features, open front, large blue eyes, and deliberate resolution 
which it expressed more resembled the character of the fabled 
King of Gods and Men. He was attended by several sons and 
relatives, young men, among whom he walked, receiving, as 
his undeniable due, respect and obedience, similar to that wMch 
a herd of deer are observed to render to the monarch stag. 

“^ile Arnold Biederman walked and spoke with the elder 
stranger, the young men seemed closely to scrutinise Arthur, 
and occasionally interrogated in whispers their relation Anne, 
receiving from her brief and impatient answers, which rather 
excited than appeased the vein of merriment in which the 
mountaineers indulged, very much, as it seemed to the young 
Englishman, at the expense of their guest. To feel mmsen 
exposed to derision was not softened by the reflection, that in 
such a society it would probably be attached to all who could 
not tread on the edge of a precipice with a step as firm and 
undismayed as if they walked the street of a city. However 
unreasonable ridicule may be, it is always unpleasing to be 
subjected to it, but more particularly is it distressing to a 
young man, where beauty is a listener. It was some consola- 
tion to Arthur that he thought the maiden certainly did not 
enjoy the jest, and seemed by word and look to reprove the 
rudeness of her companions ; but this he feared was only from 
a sense of humanity. 

‘ She, too, must^ despise me,’ he thought, ' though civility, 
unknown to these ill-taught boors, has enabled her to conceal 
contempt under the guise of pity. She can but judge of me 
from that which she has seen; if she could know me better 
(such was his proud thought), she might perhaps rank me more 
highly.’ 

As the travellers entered the habitation of Arnold Biederman, 
they found preparations made in a large apartment, which 
served the purpose of general accommodation, for a homely but 
plentiful meal. A glance round the walls showed the imple- 
ments of agriculture and the chase ; but the eyes of the elder 
Philipson rested upon a leathern corslet, a long heavy halberd, 
and a two-handed sword, which were displayed as a sort of 
trophy. Near these, but covered with dust, unfurbished and 
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neglected, hung a helmet, with a visor, such as was used by 
Imights and men-at-arms. The golden garland, _ or coronal, 
twisted around it, though sorely tarnished, indicated noble 
birth and rank; and the crest, which was a vulture of the 
species which gave name to the old castle and its adjacent 
cliff, suggested various conjectures to the English guest, who, 
acquainted in a great measure with the history of the Swiss 
revolution, made little doubt that in this relic he saw some 
trophy of the ancient warfare between the inhabitants of these 
mountains and the feudal lord to whom they had of yore 
appertained. 

A summons to the hospitable board disturbed the train of 
the English merchant’s reflections ; and a large company, com- 
prising the whole inhabitants of every description that lived 
under Biederman’s roof, sat down to a plentiful repast of goat’s 
flesh, fish, preparations of milk of various kinds, cheese, and, 
for the upper mess, the venison of a young chamois. The 
Landamman himself did the honours of the table with great 
kindness and simplicity, and urged the strangers to show, by 
their appetite, that they thought themselves as welcome as he 
desired to make them. During the repast he carried on a con- 
versation with his elder guest, while the younger people at 
table, as well as the menials, ate in modesty and silence. Ere 
the dinner was finished, a figure crossed on the outside of 
the large window which lighted the eating-hall, the sight of 
which seemed to occasion a lively sensation amongst such as 
observed it. 

‘ Who passed ? ’ said old Biederman to those seated opposite 
to the window. 

‘ It is our cousin, Rudolph of Donnerhugel,’ answered one of 
Arnold’s sons eagerly. 

The annunciation seemed to give great pleasure to the 
younger part the company, especially the sons of the Lan- 
damman ; while the head of the family only said with a grave, 
calm voice — ‘Your kinsman is welcome ; tell tiim so, and let 
him come hither.’ 

Two or three arose for this purpose, as if there had , been a 
contention among them who should do the honours of the 
house to the new guest. He entered presently — a young man, 
unusually taU, well-proportioned, and active, with a quantity 
of dark-brown locks curling around his face, together with 
mustaehios of the same, or rather a still darker, hue. His cap 
was small considering the quantity of his thickly clustering 
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hair, and rather might he said to hang upon one side of his 
head than to cover it. His clothes vrere of the same form and 
general fashion as those of Arnold, hut made of much finer 
cloth, the manufacture of the German loom, and ornamented 
in a rich and fanciful manner. One sleeve of his vest vras dark 
green, curiously laced and embroidered ■with de'vices in silver, 
•while the rest of the garment was scarlet. _His sash was 
t-wisted and netted •with gold, and besides answering the purpose 
of a belt, by securing the upper garment round his waist, sus- 
tained a silver-hilted poniard. His finery wns completed by 
boots, the tips of which were so long as to turn upwards -with a 
peak, after a prevailing fashion in the Middle Ages. A golden 
chain hung round his neck, and sustained a large medallion of 
the same metal. 

This young gallant was instantly surrounded by the race of 
Biedennan, among whom he appeared to be considered as the 
model upon which the Swiss youth ought to build themselves, 
and whose gait, opinions, dress, and manners aU ought to 
follow who ■would keep pace ■with the fashion of the day, in 
which he reigned an acknowledged and unrivalled example. 

By ■two persons in the companj’’, however, it seemed ■to 
Arthur Philipson that this young man was received with less 
distinguished marks of regard than those "with which he was 
hailed by the general voice of the youths present. Arnold 
Biederman himself was at least no way warm in welcoming the 
young Bernese, for such was Rudolph’s coun'try. The young 
man drew fi:om his bosom a sealed packet, which he delivered 
to the Landanunan ■with demonstrations of great respect, and 
seemed to expect that Arnold, when he had broken the seal 
and perused the contents, would say something to bim on the 
subject. But the patriarch only bade him be seated and 
partake of their m^l, and Rudolph found a place accordingly 
next ■fco Anne of Geierstein, which was yielded to bim by one of 
the sons of Arnold ■with ready courtesy. 

It seemed also to the observant young Englishman that the 
newcomer was received with marked coldness by the maiden, 
to whom he appeared eager and solicitous to pay his compli- 
ments, by whose side he had con'fcrived to seat himself at the 
weE-fiimished board, and to whom he seemed more anxious to 
recommend himself than to partake of the food which it offered. 
He observed the gallant whisper her and look towards him. 
Anne gave a "very brief reply ; but one of the young Biedermans, 
who sat on his other hand, was probably more communicative. 
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as the youths hoth laughed, and the maiden again seemed dis- 
concerted, and blushed with displeasure. 

‘Had I either of these sons of the mountain,’ thought young 
Philipson, ‘ upon six j^^ards of level greensward, if there be so 
much flat ground in this country, mcthinhs I were more likely 
to spoil their mirth than to furnish food for it. It is as 
marvellous to see such conceited boors under the same roof 
with so courteous and amiable a damsel as it would he to .see 
one of their shaggy hears dance a rigadoon with a maiden like 
the daughter [niece] of our host. W ell, I need not concern myself 
more than I can help about her beauty or their breeding, since 
morning ’^viU separate me ftom them for ever.*’ 

As these reflections passed through the young guest’s mind, 
the father of the family called for a cup of wine, and having 
required the two strangers to pledge him in a maple cup of 
considerable size, he sent a similar goblet to Rudolph Donner- 
hugel. ‘Yet you,’ he said, ‘kinsman, are used to more highly 
flavoured wine than the half-ripened grapes of Geierstein can 
supply. Would you think it, sir merchant,’ he continued, 
addressing Philipson, ‘ there are burners of Berne who send for 
wine for their own drinking both to France and Germany 1 ’ 

‘My kinsman disapproves of that,’ replied Rudolph; ‘yet 
every place is not blessed with vineyards like Geierstein, which 
produces all that heart and eye can desire.’ This was said 
with a glance at his fair companion, who did not appear to take 
the compliment, while the envoy of Berne proceeded — ‘ But our 
wealthier burghers, having some superfluous crowns, think it no 
extravagance to barter them for a goblet of better wine than 
our own mountains can produce. But we will be inofe frugal 
when we have at pur disposal tuns of the wine of Burgundy, 
for the mere trouble of transporting them.’ 

/How mean you by that, cousin Rudolph?’ said Arnold 
Biederman. . 

‘ Methinks, respected kinsman,’ answered the Bernese, ‘ your 
letters must have told you that our Diet is likely to declare 
war against Burgundy ? ’ • 

‘ Ah 1 and you know, then, the contents of my letters ? ’ said 
Arnold — ‘another mark how times are changed at Berne and 
with the Diet of Switzerland. When did all her grey-haired 
statesmen die, that our allies should have brought beardless 
boys into their councils ? ’ 

‘The Senate of Berne and the Diet of the Confederacy,’ said 
the young man, partly abashed, partly in vindication of what 
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lie had before spoken, ‘allow the young men to know tbeir 
purposes, since it is they by whom they must be executed. 
The bead which thinks may well confide in the hand that 

strikes.’ - , , n , . 

‘ Not till the moment of dealmg the blow, young man, said 

Arnold Biederman, sternly. ‘"WTiat kind of counsellor is he 
'who talks loosely the secrets of state affairs before women and 
strangers! Go, Rudolph, and all of ye, and try by manly 
exercises which is best fitted to serve your country, rather 
than give your judgment upon her measures. Hold, young 
man,’ he continued, addressing Arthur, who had^ arisen, ‘this 
does’ not apply to you, who are unused to mountain travel, and 
require rest after it.’ ^ 

‘ Under ' your favour, sir, not so,’ said the elder stranger ; 
‘ we hold in England that the best refi*eshment after we have 
been exhausted by one species of exercise is to betake ourselves 
to another j as riding, for example, affords more relief to one 
fatigued by walking than a bed of down would. So, if your 
young men will permit, my son ivill join their exercises.’ 

‘ He will find them rough playmates,’ answered the Switzer ; 

‘ but be it at your pleasure.’ 

The young men went out accordingly to the open la-wn in 
front of the house. Anne of Geierstein, and some females of 
the household, sat do-wn on a bank to« judge which performed 
best, and shouts, loud laughing, and aU that announces the 
riot of juvenile spirits occupied by manly sports, was soon 
after heard by the two seniors, as they sat together in the 
hall The master of the house resumed the wine-flask, and, 
having filled the cup of his guest, poured the remainder into 
his own. 

‘At an age, worthy stranger,’ he said, ‘when the blood 
grows colder and the feelings heavier, a moderate cup of wine 
brings back hght thoughts and makes the limbs supple. Yet 
I almost wish that Noah had never planted the grape, when of 
late years I have seen with my own eyes my countrymen swiU 
wine like very Germans, till they were hke gorged swine, 
incapable of sense,_ thought, or motion.’ 

‘It is a vice,’ said the Englishman, ‘which I have observed 
gains ground in your country, where within a century I have 
heard it was totally unkno'wn.’ . 

‘ It was so,’ said the Swiss, ‘ for wine was seldom made at home, 
and never imported from abroad; for, indeed, none possessed 
the means of purchasing that, dr aught else, which our valleys 
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produce not. But our wars and our victories have gained us 
wealth as well as fame; and in the poor thoughts of one 
Switzer at least, we had been better without both, had we not 
also gained liberty by the same exertion. It is something, 
however, that commerce may occasionally send into our remote 
mountains a sensible visitor like yourself, w^orthy guest, whose 
discourse shows him to be a man of sagacity and discernment ; 
for though I love not the increasing taste for trinkets and 
gewgaws which you merchants introduce, yet I aclmowledge 
that we simple mountaineers learn from men like you more of 
the world around us than we could acquire by our own exer- 
tions. You are bound, you say, to Bide, and thence to the 
Duke of Burgundy’s leaguer ? ’ 

‘I am so, my worthy host^’ said the merchant; Hhat is, 
providing I can perform my journey with safety.’ _ 

‘Your safety, good friend, may be assured, if you list to 
tarry for two or three da3''s ; for in that space I shall myself 
take the journey, and with such an escort as will prevent anj’’ 
risk of danger. You will find in me a sure and faithful guide, 
and I shall learn from you much of other countries, which it 
concerns me to know better than I do. Is it a bargain 1 ’ 

The proposal is too much to my advantage to be refused,’ 
said the Englishman ; ‘ but may I ask the purpose of yoiir 
journey ? ’ ® 

‘ I chid yonder boy but now,’ answered Biederman, ‘ for 
speaking on public affairs without reflection, and before the 
whole family ; but our tidings and my errand need not be 
concealed from a considerate person like you, who must indeed 
soon learn it from public rumour. You Imow doubtless the 
mutual hatred which subsists between Louis XI. of France and 
Charles of Burgundy, whom men call the Bold; and having 
seen these countries, as I understand from your former dis- 
. course, you pe probably well aware of the various contending 
interests which, besides the personal hatred of the sovereigns, 
make them irreconcilable enemies. Now Louis, whom the 
world cannot mateh for craft and subtlety, is using all his 
influence, by distributions of large sums amongst some of the 
punsellors of our neighbours of Berne, by pouring treasury 
into the exchequer of that state itself, by holding out the bait 
of emolument to the old men, and encouraging the violence of 
the young, to urge the Bernese into a war with the Duke. 
Charles, on the other hand, is acting, as he frequently does, 
exactly as Louis could have wished. Our neighbours and allies 
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of Berne do not, like us of the Forest Cantons, confine them- 
selves to pasture or agriculture, but carrj’- on considerable 
commerce, ■which the Duke of Burgundy^ has in various in- 
stances interrupted, by the exactions and ■riolence of his officers 
in the frontier tovms, as is doubtless vreU known to you/ 
‘Unquestionably,’ answered the merchant; ‘they are uni- 
versally regarded as vexatious/ 

‘You -will not then be surprised that, solicited by the one 
soverei^ and aggrieved by the other, proud of past victories 
and ambitious of additional power, Berne and the Ci^ Cantons 
of our confederacy, whose representatives, from their superior 
wealth and better education, have more to say in our Diet 
than we of the Forests, should he bent upon war, from which 
it has hitherto happened that the republic has always derived 
■victory, wealth, and increase of territory/ 

‘ Ay, worthy host, and of glory,’ said Philipson, interrupting 
him -with some enthusiasm; ‘I wonder not that the brave 
youths of your states are "^ing to thrust themselves upon 
new wars, since their past victories have been so brilliant and 
so far famed.’ 

‘You are no ■wiSe merchant, kind guest,’ answered the host, 

‘ if you regard success in former desperate undertakings as an 
encouragement “to future rashness. Let us make a better use 
of past victories. "When we fought for our liberties God 
blessed our arms; but ■will He do so if we fight either for 
aggrandisement or for the gold of France 1 ’ 

‘Your doubt is just,’ said the merchant, more sedately; 

‘ hut suppose you draw the sword to put an end to the vexa- 
tious exactions of Burgundy ? ’ 

‘Hear me, good friend,’ answered the S'witzer; ‘it may he 
that we of the Forest Cantons think 'too little of those ma'tters 
of trade which so much engross the a'fctention of the burghers 
of Berne. Yet we ■will not desert our neighbours and allies in 
a just quarrel; and it is wellnigh settled that a deputation* 
shah, be sent to the Duke of Burgundy to request redress. In 
this embassy the General Diet now assembled at Berne have 
requested that I should take some share ; and hence the journey 
in which I propose that you should accompany me.’ 

‘It -will he much 'to my satisfaction "to travel in your 
company, worthy host,’ said the Englishman. ‘ But, as I am 
a true man, methiuks your port and figure resemble an envoy 
of defiance rather -than a messenger of peace.’ 

‘And I too might say,’ replied the S'witzer, ‘that your 
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language and sentiments, my honoured guest, rather belong to 
the sword than the measuring wand,’^ 

‘ I was bred to the sword, worthy sir, before I took the cloth- 
yard in my band,’ replied Philipson, smiling, ‘and it may be 
I am still more partial to my old trade than wisdom would 
altogether recommend.’ 

‘I thought so,’ said Arnold; ‘but then you fought most 
likely under your country’s banners against a foreign and 
national enemy ; and in that case I will admit that war has 
something in it which elevates the heart above the due sense 
it should entertain of the calamity inflicted and endured by 
God’s creatures on each side. But the warfare in which I was 
engaged had no such gilding. It was the miserable war of 
Zurich, where Switzers levelled their pikes against the bosoms 
of their o'!™ countrymen ; and quarter was asked and refused 
in the same kindly mountain language. Prom such remem- 
brances, your warhlce recollections are probably free.’ 

The merchant hung down his head and pressed his fore- 
head with his hand, as one to whom the most painful thoughts 
were suddenly recalled. 

‘ Alas ! ’ he said, ‘ I deserve to feel the pain which your 
words inflict. What nation can know the woes of England that 
has not felt them — what eye can estimate them which has not 
seen a land tom and bleeding with the strife of two desperate 
factions, battles fought in eve^ province, plains heaped with 
slain, and scaffolds drenched in blood ? Even in your, quiet 
valleys, methinks, you may have heard of the Civil Wars of 
England?’ 

‘ I do indeed bethink me,’ said the Switzer, ‘that England 
had lost her possessions in France during many years of bloody 
internal wars concerning the colour of a rose — was it not ? But 
these are ended-’ 

‘ For the present,’ answered Philipson, ‘it would seem so.’ 

V As he spoke, there was a knock at the door. The master of 
the house said, ‘ Come in ’ ; the door opened, and, with the 
reverence which was expected from young persons towards their 
elders in those pastoral regions, the ^e form of Aime of Geier- 
stein presented itself. 



CHAPTER IV 


And now the well-known bow the master bore. 
Turn’d on all sides, and view’d it o’er and o’er ; 
WbUst some deriding, ‘ How be turns tbe bow 1 
Some other like it sure the man must know, 

Or else would copy, or in bows be deals ; 

Perhaps be makes them, or perhaps he steals.’ 

Pope’s Homer's Odyssey. 


T he fair maiden approached with the half-hashfal, half- 
important look which sits so weU on a young house- 
keeper, when she is at once proud and ashamed of the 
matronly duties she is called upon to discharge, and whispered 
something in her uncle’s ear. 

‘ And could not the idle-pated hoys have brought their otvn 
errand 1 What is it they want that they cannot ask themselves, 
but must send thee to beg it for them? Had it been any- . 
thing reasonable, I should have heard it dinned into my ears 
by forty voices, so modest are our Swiss youths become nowa- > 
^ys,’ She stooped forward, and again whispered in his ear, 
as he fondly stroked her curling tresses with his ample hand, 
and replied, ‘ The bow of Buttisho^ my dear 1 Why, the youths 
surely are not grown stronger since last year, when none of 
them could bend it? But yonder it hangs' with its three 
arrows. WTio is the wise champion that is challenger at a 
game where he is sure to be foiled ? ’ . 

‘ It is this gentleman’s sou, sir,’ said the maiden, ‘ who, not 
being able to contend with my cousins in running, leaping, 
hurling the bar, or pitching the stone, has challenged them to 
ride, or to shoot with the English long-bow.’ 

‘To ride,’ said the venerable Swiss, ‘were difficult, where 
there are no horses, and no level ground to career upon if there 
were. But an English bow he shall have, since we happen to 
possess one. Take it to the young men, my niece, with the 
three arrows, and say to them from me, that he who bends it 
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mil do more than William Tell or the renowned Staufiacher 
could have done.’ 

As the maiden went to take the weapon from, the place 
where it huug amid the group of arms which Philipson had 
formerly remarked, the English merchant observed, ‘ that, were 
the minstrels of his land to assign her occupation, so fair a 
maiden should he how-hearer to none but the little blind god 
Cupid.’ , . 

‘ I will have nothing of the blind god Cupid,’ said Arnold, 
hastily, yet half laughing at the same time; ‘we have been 
deafened with the foolery of minstrels and strolling minne- 
singers, ever since the wandering knaves have found there 
were pence to be gathered among us. A Swiss maiden should 
only sing Albert Tschudi’s baUads, or the merry lay of the 
going out and return of the cows to and from the mountain 
pastures.’ 

While he spoke, the damsel had selected from the arms a 
bow of extraordinary strength, considerably above six feet in 
length, with three shafts of a cloth-yard long. Philipson asked 
to look at the weapons, and examined them closely. ‘ It is a 
tough piece of yew,’ he said. ‘I should know it, since I have 
dealt in such commodities in my time; but when I was of 
Arthur’s age, I could have bent it as easily as a boy bends a 
wUlow.’ ■ 

‘We are too old to boast like boys,’ said’ Arnold Biederman, 
with something of a reproving glance at his companion. 
‘Carry the bow to thy kinsman, Anne, and let him who can 
bend it say he beat Arnold Biederman.’ As he spoke, he 
turned his eyes on the spare yet muscular figure of the English- 
man, then again glanced down on his own sfotely person. 

‘ You must remember, good my host,’ said Philipson, ‘that 
weapons are wielded not by strength, but by art and sleight of 
hand. What most I wonder at is to see in this place a bow 
made by Matthew of Doncaster, a bowyer who lived at least a 
hundred years ago, remarkable for the great toughness and 
strength of the weapons which he made, and which are now 
become somewhat unmanageable, even by an English yeoman.’ 

‘ How are you assured of the maker’s name, worthy guest ? ’ 
replied the Swiss. 

.‘By, old Matthew’s mark,’ answered the Englishman, ‘and 
his initials cut upon the bow. I wonder not a little to find 
such a weapon here, and in such good preservation.’ 

‘It has been regularly waxed, oiled, and kept in good order,’ 
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paid tlie Landammaii, ‘ being preserved as a trophj'- of a memor- 
able day. It v.-oulcl but grieve you to recount its early bistorj^, 
since it vas taken in a da}* fatal to your country'.’ 

‘ I\Iy country,’ said the Engli.slunan, composedly, ‘has gained 
so many victories, that ber children may well afford to hear of a 
single defeat. But I laiew not that the English ever warred in 
Switzerland.’^ 

‘Not precisely as a nation,’ an.swered Biederman; ‘but it 
was in my grandsirc’s days that a large body of roring soldiers, 
composed of men from almost all countries, but especially 
Englishmen, Normans, and Gascons, poured down on the 
Aargau and the districts adjacent. They were headed by a 
great warrior called lugelram de Couci, who pretended some 
claims upon the Duke of Austria, to satisfy which he ravaged 
indifferently the Austrian territory and that of our Confederacy. 
His soldiers were hired warriors — Free Companions they called 
themselves — that seemed to belong to no countr}”, and were as 
brave in the fight as they were cruel in their depredations. 
Some pause in the constant wars betwixt France and England 
had deprived many of those bands of their ordinary employ- 
ment, and battle being their element, they came to seek it 
among our valle5*s. The air seemed on fire with the blaze of 
their armour, and the very sun was darkened at the flight of 
their arrows. They did us much evil, and we sustained the 
loss of more than one battle. But we met them at Buttisholz, 
and mingled the blood of many a rider, noble as they were 
called and esteemed, ^vith that of their horses. The huge 
mound that covers the bones of man and steed is stiU called 
the English barrow.’ 

Philipson was silent for a minute or two, and then replied, 

‘ Then let them sleep in peace. If they did wrong, they paid 
for it with their lives; and that is_ all the ransom that mortal 
man can render for his transgressions. Heaven pardon their 
souls ! ’ 

‘Amen,’ replied the Landamman, ‘and those of all brave 
men I My grandsire was at the battle, and was held to have 
demeaned himself like a good soldier ; and this bow has been 
ever since carefully preserved in our family. There is a 
prophecy about it, but I hold it not worthy of remark.’ 

Philipson was about to inquire farther, but was interrupted 
by a loud cry of surprise and astonishment firom without. 

‘ I must out,’ said Biederman, ‘and see what these wild lads 
are doing. It is not now as formerly in this land, when the 
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young dared not judge for themselves till tlie old man’s voice 
had been heard/ 

He went forth from the lodge, followed by his guest. The 
company who had witnessed the games were all talking, 
shouting, and disputing in the same breath; while Arthur 
Philipson stood a little apart from the rest, leaning on the 
unbent bow with apparent indifference. At the sight of the 
Landamman all were silent. 

‘ What means this unwonted clamour 1 ’ he said, raising a 
voice to which all were accustomed to listen with reverence. 
‘Rudiger,’ addressing the eldest of his sons, ‘has the young 
stranger bent the bow?’ 

‘ He has, father,’ said Rudiger, ‘ and he has hit the mark. 
Three such shots were never shot by William Tell/ 

‘It was chance — pure chance,’ said the young Swiss from 
Berne. ‘ No human skill could have done it, much less a puny 
lad, baffled in aU besides that he attempted among us,’ 

‘But what fias been done?’ said the Landamman. ‘Nay, 
speak not all at once. Anne of Geierstein, thou bast more sense 
and breeding than these boys — tell me how the game has gone.’ 

The maiden seemed a little confused at this appeal ; but 
answered with a composed and downcast look — 

‘ The mark was, as usual, a pigeon to a pole. AU the young 
men, except the stranger, had practised at it with the cross- 
bow and long-bow, without hitting it. When I brought out 
the how of Buttisholz, I offered it first to my kinsmen. None 
would accept of it, saying, respected uncle, that a task too great 
for you must be far too difficult for them.’ 

‘ They said well,’ answered Arnold Biederman ; ‘ and the 
stranger, did he string the bow?’ 

‘ He did, my uncle, but first he wrote something on a piece 
of paper, and placed it in my hands.’ 

‘And did he shoot and hit the mark?’ continued the 
surprised Switzer. 

‘He first,’ said the maiden, ‘removed the pole a hundred 
yards farther than the po.st where it stood.’ 

^ ‘ Singular ! ’ said the Landamman, ‘ that is double the usual 
distance.’ 

‘ He then drew the bow,’ continued the maiden, ‘ and shot 
off,_ one after another, with incredible rapidity, the three arrows 
which he had stuck into his belt. The-fost cleft the pole, the 
second cut the string, the third IdUed the poor bird as it rose 
into the air.’ 
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'By St. Mary of Einsiedlen/ said tlie old man, Inn icin g up 
in amaze, ‘if your ej^es really saw this, they saw such archery 
as was never before witnessed in the Forest States ! ’ 

‘ I say nay to that, my revered kinsman,’ replied Rudolph 
Donnerhugel, whose vexation was apparent; ‘it was mere 
chance, if not illusion or witchery.’ 

‘"WTiat say’st thou of it thyself, Arthur,’ said his father, 
half smiling; ‘was thy success by chance or skill 1 ’ 

‘ My father,’ said the young man, ‘ I need not tell you that 
I have done but an ordinary feat for an English bowman. 
Nor do I speak to gratify that misproud and ignorant young 
man ; but to our worthy host and his family I make answer. 
This youth charges me with having deluded men’s eyes, or hit 
the mark by chance. For illusion, yonder is the pierced pole, 
the severed string, and the slain bird, they will endure sight 
and handling ; and, besides, if that fair maiden will open the 
note which I put into her hand, she will find evidence to assure 
you that, even before I drew the bow, I had fixed upon the 
three marks which I designed to aim at.’ 

‘ Produce the scroU, good niece,’ said her uncle, ‘ and end 
the controversy.’ 

‘ Nay, under your favour, my worthy host,’ said Arthur, ‘ it 
is but some foolish rhymes addressed to the maiden's own eye.’ 

‘And, under your favour, sir,’ said the Landamman, ‘what- 
soever is fit for my niece’s eyes may greet my ears.’ 

He took the scroll from the maiden, who blushed deeply 
when she resigned it. The character in which it was written 
was so fine that the Landamman in surprise exclaimed, ‘No 
clerk of St. Gall could have written more fairly. Strange,’ he 
again repeated, ‘that a hand which could draw so true a bow 
should have the cunning to form characters so fair.’ He then 
exclaimed anew, ‘ Ha ! verses, by Our Lady ! 'V^at ! have we 
minstrels disguised as traders ? ’ He then opened the scroll, 
and read the following lines : — 

‘ “ If I hit mast, and line, and bird . ' 

An English archer keeps his ■word. 

Ah ! maiden, didst thou aim at me, 

A single glance were worth the three,” 

Here is rare rhyming, my worthy guest,’ said the Landam- 
man, shaking his head^ — ‘fine words to make foolish maidens 
fain. But do not excuse it ; it is your country fashion, and we 
know how to treat it as such.’ And without further allusion 

Ton. xxiii — 4 
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to the concluding couplet, the reading of -which threw the poet 
as well as the object of the verses into some discomposure, he 
added gravely, ‘ You must no-w allow, Rudolph Donnerhugel, 
that the stranger has fairly attained the three marks which he 
proposed to himself/ 

‘ That he has attained them is plain,’ answered the party to 
whom the appeal was made ; ‘hut that he has done this fairly 
may he doubted, if there are such things as -witchery and magic 
in this world.’ 

‘ Shame — shame, Rudolph ! ’ said the Landamman ; ‘ can 
spleen and en-vy have weight -with so brave a man as you, from 
whom my sons ought 4:o learn temperance, forbearance, • and 
candour, as well as manly courage and dexterity?’ 

The Bernese coloured high under this rebuke, to which he 
ventured not to attempt a reply. 

^ ‘To your sports tiU sunset, my children,’ continued Arnold ; 
‘while I and my worthy friend occupy our time -with a walk, 
for which the evening is now favourable.’ 

^ ‘ Methinks,’ said the English merchant, ‘ I should like to 
^sit the ruins ^ of yonder castle, situated by the waterfalL 
there is something of melancholy dignity in such a scene which 
reconciles us to the misfortunes of our o-wn time, by showing 
that OUT ancestors, who were perhaps more intelligent or more 
powerral, have, nevertheless, in their days, encountered cares 
similar to those which we now groan under.’ 

•n worthy sir,’ replied Ws host; ‘there 

bs time also upon the road "to "talk of things that you, 
should know.’ b j 

The slow step of the two elderly men carried them by 
de^^s from the limits of the lawn, where shout, and laugh, 
and nalloo were again re-vi-^ed. Young Philipson, whose suc- 
cess as an archer had obliterated all recollection of former 
allure, made other attempts te mingle in the manly pastimes 

0 the country, and gained a considerable portion of applause. 

. j? men who had but lately been so ready to join in 

ndrculing him now began to consider him as a person to be 
ooked up and appealed to; while Rudolph Ronnerhugel saw 
wi. reseidment that he was no longer -without a rival in the 
opinion of his male cousins, perhaps of his kinswoman also. 

1 he proud young Swiss reflected ^ivith bitterness that he had 
laiien under the Landamman’s displeasure, declined in reputa- 
tion with his companions, of whom he had been hitherto the 
ea er, and even hazarded a more mortifying disappointment — 
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all, as Ills swelling heart expressed it, through the means of a 
stranger stripling, of neither blood nor fame, who could not 
step from one rock to another without the encouragement of 
a girl 

In this irritated mood, he drew near the young Englishman, 
and while he seemed to address him on the chances of the 
sports which were still proceeding, he conveyed, in a whisper, 
matter of a far different tendency. Striking Arthur’s shoulder 
'ivith the frank bluntness of a mountaineer, he said aloud, 

‘ Yonder holt of Ernest whistled through the air like a falcon 
when she stoops down the wind ! ’ And then proceeded in a 
deep low voice, ‘ You merchants sell gloves — do you ever deal 
in single gauntlets, or only in pairs 1 ’ 

‘ I sell no single glove,’ said Arthur, instantly apprehending 
him, and sufficiently disposed to resent the scornful looks of 
the Bernese champion during^ the time of their meal, and his 
ha\dng but lately imputed his successful shooting to chance 
or sorcery — ‘ I sell no single glove, sir, but never refuse to 
exchange one.’ 

‘ You are apt, I see,’ said Rudolph ; ‘ look at the players 
while I speak, or our purpose will be suspected. You are 
quicker, I say, of apprehension than 1 expected. If we exchange 
our gloves, how shall each redeem his own ? ' 

‘With our good swords,’ said Arthur Philipson. 

‘ In armour, or as we stand 1 ’ 

‘ Even as we stand,’ said Arthur. ‘ I have no better garment 
of proof than this doublet, no other weapon than my sword ; 
and these, sir Switzer, I hold enough for the purpose. Name 
time and place.’ 

‘The old castle-court at Geierstein,’ replied Rudolph, ‘the 
time sunrise; but we are watched. I have lost my wager, 
stranger,’ he added, speaking aloud, and in an indifferent tone of 
voice, ‘ since Ulrick has made a cast beyond Ernest. There is 
my glove, in token I shall not forget the flask of wine.’ • 

‘And therejs mine,’ said Arthur, ‘in token I will drink it 
with you merrily.’ 

Thus, amid the peaceful though rough sports of their com- 
panions, did these two hot-headed youths contrive to indulge 
their hostile inclinations towards each other, by settling a 
meeting of deadly purpose. 



CHAPTER V 


I was one 

Who loved the greenwood hank and lowing herd, 

The russet prize, the lowly peasant’s life, 

Season’d with sweet content, more than the halls , 

Where revellers feast to fever-height. Believe me, 

There ne’er was poison mix’d in maple bowl, 

Anonymoits. 

1 EAVING- the young persons engaged "witli their sports, 
the Landamman of tJnterwalden and the elder Philipson 
miked on in company, conversing chiefly on the politi- 
cal relations of France, England, and Burgundy, until the con- 
versation ms changed as they entered the gate of the old 
castle-yard of Geierstein, where arose the lonely and dismantled 
keep, surrounded hy the ruins of other buildings. 

‘ This has been a proud and a strong habitation in its time,’ 
said Philipson. 

. / They were a proud and powerful race who held it,’ replied 
the Landamman. ‘ The Counts of Geierstein have a history 
which runs back to the times of the old Helvetians, and their 
deeds are reported to have matched their antiquity. But all 
earthly grandeur has an end, and free men tread the ruins of 
their feudal- castle, at the most distant sight of whose turrets 
serfs were formerly obliged to vail their bonnets, if they would 
escape the chastisement of contumacious rebels.’ 

‘ I observe,’ said the merchant, ‘ engraved on a stone under 
yonder turret, the crest, I conceive, of the last family — a vul- 
ture perched on a roclq descriptiye, doubtless, of the word 
Geierstein.’ ■ 

‘It is the ancient cognizance of the family,’ replied Arnold 
Biederman, ‘and, as you say, expresses the name of the castle, 
being the same with that of the knights who so long held it.’ 

‘I, also remarked in your hall,’ continued the merchant, ‘a 
helmet bearing the same crest or cognizance. It is, I suppose, 
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a tropli)" of tlie triumph of the Swiss peasants over the nobles 
of Geierstein, as the Knglish bow is preserved in remembrance 
of the battle of Buttisholz 1 ’ 

‘And you, fair sir,’ replied the Landamman, ‘would, I per- 
ceive, from the prejudices of your education, regard the one 
^^cto^y with as unpleasant feelings as the other? Strange, 
that the veneration for rank should be rooted even in rae 
minds of those who have no claim to share it ! But clear up 
your downcast brows, my worthy guest, and be assured that, 
though many a proud baron’s castle, when Switzerland threw 
off the bonds of feudal slavery, was plundered and destroyed 
by the just vengeance of an incensed people, such was not the ' 
lot of Geierstein. The blood of the old possessors of these 
towers still flows in the veins of him by whom these lands are 
occupied.’ ^ '* 

‘ What am I to understand by that, sir Landamman 1 ’ said 
Philipson. ‘ Are not you yourself the occupant of this place ? ’ 

‘ Amd you think, probably,’ answered Arnold, ‘because I live 
like the other shepherds, wear homespun grey, and hold the 
plough with my ovm hands, I cannot be descended from a line 
of ancient nobility ?^ -This land holds many such gentle peasants, 
sir merchant ; nor is there a more ancient nobility than that 
of which the remains are to be found in my native country. 
But they have voluntarily resigned the oppressive part of their 
feudal power, and are no longer regarded as wolves amongst 
the flock, but as sagacious mastiffs, who attend the sheep in 
time of peace, and are prompt in their defence when war 
threatens our community,’ 

^ ‘ But,’ repeated the merchant, who could not yet reconcile 
himself to the idea that his plain and peasant-seeming host 
was a man of distinguished birth, ‘you bear not the name, 
worthy sir,_of your fathers. They were, you say, the Counts 

of Geierstein, and you are ’ 

‘ Arnold Biederman,^ at your command,’ answered the magis- 
trate. ‘ But know_ — if the knowledge can make you sup with 
more sense of dignity or comfort — I need but put on yonder 
old helmet, or, if that were too much trouble, I have only to 
stick a falcon’s feather into my cap, and call myself Arnold 
Count of Geierstein. No man could gainsay me; though 
whether it would become my Lmd Count to drive his bullocks 
to the pasture, and whether his Excellency the High and 'Well- 
born could, without derogation, sow a field or reap it, are 
questions which should be settled beforehand. I see you are 
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confounded, my respected guest, at my degeneracy; but tbe 
state of my family is very soon explained. 

‘My lordly fathers ruled this same domain of Gleierstein, 
which in their time was very extensive, much after the mode 
of feudal barons — that is, they were sometimes the protectors 
and patrons, but oftener the oppressors, of their subjects. But 
when my grandfather, Heinrich of Geierstein, flourished, he not 
only joined the Confederates to repel Ingelram de Couci and his 
roving bands, as I already told you, but, when the wars with 
Austria were renewed, and many of his degree joined with the 
host of the Emperor Leopold, my ancestor adopted the opposite 
side, fought in front of the Confederates, and contributed by 
his skill and valour to the decisive victory at Sempach, in 
which Leopold lost his life, and the flower of Austrian chivalry 
fell around him. My father, Count Williewald, followed the 
same course, both from inclination and policy. He united him- 
self closely with the state of Unterwalden, became a citizen of 
the Confederacy, and distinguished himself so much, that he 
was chosen landamman of the republic. He had two sons, 
myself and a younger brother, Albert ; and possessed, as he 
felt himself, of a species of double character, he was desirous, 
perhaps unwisely — if I may censure the purpose of a deceased 
parent — that one of his sons should succeed him in his lordship 
of Geierstein, and the other support the less ostentatious, 
though not in my thought less honourable, condition of a free 
citizen of Unterwalden, possessing such influence among his 
equals in the canton as might he acquired by his father’s 
merits and his own. When Albert was twelve years old, our 
father took us on a short excursion to Germany, where the 
form, pomp, and magnificence which we witnessed made a very 
different impression on the mind of my brother and on my 
own. What appeared to Albert the consummation of earthly 
splendour seemed to me a weary display of tiresome and 
useless ceremonials._ Our father explained his purpose, and 
offered to me, as _ his eldest son, the large estate belonging to 
. Geierstein, reserving such a portion of the most fertile ground 
as might make my brother one of the wealthiest citizens in a 
district where competence is esteemed wealth. The tears 
gushed from Albert’s eyes. “And must my brother,” he said, 
“ be a noble count, honoured and followed by vassals and 
attendants, and I a homespun peasant among the grey-bearded 
shepherds of Unterwalden 1 No, father, I respect your will, , 
but I win not sacrifice my own rights. Geierstein is a fief held 
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of the empire, and the laws entitle me to my equal half of 
the lands. If my brother he Count of Geierstein, I am not 
the less Count Albert of Geierstein ; and I will appeal to the 
Emperor, rather than that the arbitrary will of one ancestor, 
though he be my father, shall cancel in me the rank and rights 
which I have derived from a hundred.'^ My father was greatly 
incensed. “Go,” he said, “proud boy, give the enemy of thy 
country a prete^ to interfere in her affairs ; appeal to the will 
of a foreign prince from the pleasure of thy lather. Go, but 
never again look me in the face, and dread my eternal male- 
diction ! ” Albert was about to reply with vehemence, when 1 
entreated him to be silent and hear me speak I had, I said, 
aU my life loved the mountain better than the plain, had 
been more pleased to walk than to ride, more proud to con- 
tend with shepherds in their sports than with nobles in the 
lists, and happier in the village dance than among the feasts 
of the German nobles. “Let me, therefore,” I said, “be a 
citizen of the republic of TJnterwalden — you will relieve me of 
a thousand cares ; and let my brother Albert wear the coronet 
and bear the honours of Geierstein.” After some farther dis- 
cussion, my father was at length contented to adopt my proposal, 
in order to attain the object which he had so much at heart. 
Albert was declared heir of his castle and his rank, hy the 
title of Count Albert of Geierstein; and I was placed in pos- 
session of these fields and fertile meadows ami^t which my 
house is situated, and my neighbours called me Arnold 
Biederman.’ 

‘And if Biederman,’ said the merchant, ‘means, as I under- 
stand the word, a man of worth, candour, and generosity,' I 
know none on whom the epithet could be so justly conferred; 
Yet let me observe, that I praise the conduct which, in your 
circumstances, I could not have bowed my spirit to practise. 
Proceed, I pray you, mth the history of your house, if the 
recital be not painful to you.’ 

‘ I have little more to say,’ replied the Landamman. ‘ My 
father died soon after the settlement of his estate in the 
manner I have told you. My brother had other possessions 
in Swabia and Westphalia, and seldom visited his paternal 
castle, _ which was chiefly occupied by a seneschal, a man so 
obnoxious to the vassals of the family that, but for the protec- 
tion afforded by my near residence and relationship with his 
lord, he would have been plucked out of the Vulture’s Nest 
and treated with as little ceremony as if he had been the 
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of a body of tbe peasants of Unterwalden, in storming ' tbe 
Castle of Geierstein. It was offered back to me by the Con- 
federates ; hnt I had no desire to suUy the fair cause in which 
I had assumed arms, by enriching myself at the expense of my 
brother; and besides, to have dwelt in that guarded hold 
would have been a penance to one the sole protectors of whose 
house of late years had been a latch and a shepherd’s cur. 
The castle was therefore dismantled, as you see, by order of 
the elders of the canton; and I even think that, consider- 
ing the uses it was too often put to, I look with more pleasure 
on the rugged remains of Geierstein than I ever did when it 
was entire and apparently impre^able.’ 

‘I can understand your feelings,’ said the Englishman, 

‘ though I repeat, my virtue would not perhaps have extended 
so far beyond the circle of my family affections. Your brother, 
what said he to your patriotic exertions 1 ’ 

‘He was, as I learnt,’ answered the Landamman, ‘dreadfully 
incensed, having no doubt been informed that I had taken his 
castle with a view to my own aggrandisement. He even swore 
he would renounce my kindred, seek me through the battle, 
and slay me with his own hand. "We were, in fact, both at the 
battle of Freyenbach, but my brother was prevented from 
attempting the execution of his vindictive purpose by a wound 
from an arrow, which occasioned his being carried out of the 
m61^e. I was afterwards in the bloody and melancholy fight at 
Mount Hirzel, and that other onslaught at the chapel of St. 
Jacob, which brought our brethren of Zurich to terms, and 
reduced Austria once more to the necessity of making peace 
with us. 'After this war of thirteen years, the Diet passed 
sentence of banishment for life on my brother Albert, and 
would have deprived him of his possessions, but forbore in con- 
sideration of what they thought my good service. When the 
sentence was intimated to the Count of Geierstein, he returned 
an answer of defiance ; yet a singular circumstance showed us 
not long afterwards that he retained an attachment to his 
country, and, amidst his resentment against me his brother, did 
justice to my unaltered affection for him.’ 

‘I would pledge my credit,’ said the merchant, ‘that what 
follows relates to yonder fair maiden, your niece 1 ’ 

‘ You guess rightly/ said the Landamman. ‘ For some time 
we heard,, though indistinctly — for we have, as you loiow hut 
little communication with foreign countries — that my brother 
was high in favour at the court of the Emperor, but latterly 
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that he had fallen under suspicion, and, in the course of some 
of those revolutions common at the courts of princes, had been 
driven into exile. It "was shortly after this news, and, as I 
thinlc, more than seven years ago, that I was returning from 
hunting on the further side of the river, had passed the narrow 
bridge as usual, and was walldng through the courtyard which 
we have lately left (for their walk was now turned homeward), 
when a voice said, in the German language, “ Uncle, have com- 
passion upon me ! ” As I looked around, I beheld a girl of ten 
years old approach timidly from the shelter of the ruins and 
Imeel down at my feet. “ Uncle, spare my life,” she said, hold- 
ing up her little hands in the act of supplication, while mortal 
terror was painted upon her countenance. “ Am I your uncle, 
little maiden '? ” said I ; “ and if I am, why should you fear 
me 1 " “ Because you are the head of the wicked and' base 
clowns who delight to spill noble blood,” replied the girl, with 
a courage which surprised me. “ What is your name, my little 
maiden ? ” said I ; “ and who, having planted in your mind 
opinions so unfavourable to your kinsman, has brought you 
hither, to see if he resembles the picture you have received of 
him ? ” “ It was Ital Sohreckenwald that brought me hither,” 
said the ^rl, only half comprehending the nature of my ques- 
tion. “Ital Schreckenwald ! ” I repeated, shocked at the name 
of a wretch I have so much reason to hate. A voice from the 
ruins, like that of a sullen echo from the grave, answered, 
“ Ital Schreckenwald ! ” and the caitiff issued from his place 
of concealment, and stood before me, with that singular in- 
difference to danger which /he unites to his atrocity of char- 
acter. I had my spiked mountain-staff in my hand— ^ what 
should I have done, or what would you have done, under 
like circumstances'?’ 

‘ I would have laid him on the earth, with his skull shivered 
like an icicle ! ’ said the Englishman, fiercely. 

‘I had weUnigh done so,’ replied the Swiss, ‘but he was 
unarmed, a messenger frona my brother, and therefore no object 
of revenge. His own undismayed and audacious conduct con- 
tributed to save him. “Let the vassal of the noble and 
high-born Count of Geierstein hear the words of his master, 
and let him look that they are obeyed,” said the insolent 
ruffian. “ Doff thy cap and listen ; for, though the voice is mine, 
the words are those of the noble count.” “ God and man 
loio'w, replied I, “ if I owe my brother respect or homage; it 
is much if, in respect for him, I defer paying to his messenger 
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the meed I dearly owe him. Proceed with thy tale, and rid me 
of thy hateful presence.” “Albert Count of Geierstein, thy 
lord and my lord,” proceeded Schreckenwald, “ having on his 
hand wars and other affairs of weight, sends his daughter, the 
Countess Anne, to thy charge, and graces ihee so far as to 
entrust to thee her support and nurture, until it shall suit his 
purposes to require her back from thee ; and he desires that 
thou apply to her maintenance the rents and profits of the 
lands of Geierstein, which thou hast usurped from him.” “ Ital 
Schreckenwald,” I replied, “ I will not stop to ask if this mode 
of addressing me be according to my brother’s directions or 
thine own insolent pleasure. If circumstances have, as thou 
sayest, deprived my niece of her natural protector, I will be to 
her as a father, nor shall she_ want aught which I have to give 
her. The lands of Geierstein are forfeited to the state, the 
castle is ruinous, as thou seest, and it is much of thy crimes 
that the house of my fathers is desolate. But where I dwell 
Anne of Geierstein shall dwell, as my children fare shall she 
fare, and she shall be to me as a daughter. And now thou 
hast thine errand. Go hence, if thou lovest thy life ; for it is 
unsafe parleying with the lather when thy. hands are stained 
with the blood of the son.” The wretch retired as I spoke, 
but took his leave with his usual determined insolence of 
manner. “Farewell,” he said, “Count of the Plough and 
Harrow — farewell, noble companion of paltry burghers ! ” He 
disappeared, and released me from the strong temptation under 
which I laboured, and which urged me to stain with Ms blood 
the place which had witnessed his cruelty and his crimes. I 
conveyed my niece to" my house, and soon convinced her that 
I was her sincere fidend. I inured her, as if she had been my 
daughter, to ah, our mountain exercises ; and while she excels 
in these the damsels of the district, there burst from her such 
sparkles of sense and courage, mingled with delicacy, as belong 
not — I must needs own the truth — to the simple maidens of 
these wild hills, but relish of a nobler stem and higher breed- 
ing. Yet they are so happily mixed with simplicity and 
courtesy, tbat Anne of Geierstein is justly considered as the 
pride of the district ; nor do I doubt but that, if she should 
make a worthy choice of a husband, the state would assign her 
a large dower out of her father’s possessions, since it is not our 
maxim to punish the child for the faults of the parent.’ 

‘ It win naturally be your anxious desire, my worthy host ’ 
replied the Enghshman, ‘ to secure to ymur niece, in whose 
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praises I liave deep cause to join %vitli a grateful voice, such a 
suitable match as her birth and expectations, but above all her 
merit, demand.’ 

'It is, my good guest,’ said the Landamman, ‘that which 
hath often occupied my thoughts. The over-near relationship 
prohibits what would have been my most earnest desire, the 
hope of seeing her wedded to one of my own sons. This young 
man, Rudolph Donnerhugel, is brave, and highly esteemed by 
his fellow-citizens ; but more ambitious, and more desirous 
of distinction, than I would desire for my niece’s companion 
through life. His temper is violent, though his heart, 1 trust, 
is good. But I am like to be unpleasantly released from all 
care on this score, since my brother, having, as it seemed, for- 
gotten Anne for seven years and upwards, has, by a letter 
which I have lately received, demanded that she shall be re- 
stored to him. You can read, my worthy sir, for your profes- 
sion requires it. See, here is the scroll, coldly worded, but far 
less unkindly than his unbrotherly message by Ital Schrecken- 
wald. Read it, I pray you, aloud.’ 

The merchant read accordingly. 

‘ “ Brothee. — I thank you for the care you have taken of my 
daughter, for she has been in safety when she would otherwise 
have been in peril, and kindly used when she would have been 
in hardship. I now entreat you to restore her to me, and 
trust that she will come with the virtues which become a 
woman in every ^tion, and a disposition to lay aside the 
habits of a Swiss villager for the graces of a high-bOm maiden. 
Adieu. I thank you once more for your care, and would repay 
it were it in my power ; but you need nothing I can give, 
having renounced the rank to which you were bom, and made 
your nest on the ground, where the storm passes over you. I 
rest your brother, Geterstein.” 

It is addressed “To Count Arnold of Geierstein, called Arnold 
Biederman.” A postscript requires you to send the maiden to 
the court of .the Duke of Burgundy. This, good sir, appears 
t to me the language of a haughty man, divided betwixt the 
recollection of old offence and recent obligation. The speech 
of his messenger was that of a malicious vassal, desirous of 
venting his own spite under pretence of doing his lord’s 
errand.’ 

‘I so receive both,’ replied Arnold Biederman. 
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'And do yon intend,’ continued the merchant, ‘to resign 
this beautiful and interesting creature to the conduct of her 
father, -wilful as he seems to be, without knowing what his 
condition is, or -what his power of protecting her ? ’ 

The Landamman hastened to reply. ‘ The tie which unites 
the parent to the child is the earhest and the most hallowed 
that binds the human race. The difficulty of her travelling in 
safety ^s hitherto prevented my attempting to cany my 
brother’s instructions into execution. But, as I am now likely 
to journey in person towards the court of Charles, I have 
determined that Anne shall accompany me; and as I will 
myself converse with my brother, whom I have not seen for 
many years, I shall learn his purpose respecting his daughter, 
and it may he I may prevail on Albert to suffer her to remain 
under my charge. And now, sir, having told you of my family 
affairs at some greater length than was necessary, I must crave 
your attention, as a wise man, to what farther I have to say. 
You know the disposition which young men and women natu- 
rally have to talk, jest, and sport with each other, out of which 
practice arise often more serious attachments, wliich they call 
loving par amoms. I trust, if we are to travel together, you 
will so school your young man as to make him aware that 
Anne of Geierstein cannot, with propriety on her part, he made 
the object of his thoughts or attentions.’ 

The merchant coloured -with resentment, or something like 
it. ‘I asked not to join your company, sir Landamman — it 
was you who requested mine,’ he said ; ‘if my son and I have 
since become in any respect the objects of your suspicion, we 
will gladly pirrsue our way separately.’ 

‘ Nay, be not angry, worthy guest,’ said the Landamman j 
‘ we Switzers do not rashly harbour suspicions ; and that we 
may not harbour them, we speak respecting the circumstances 
out of wffich they might arise more plainly than is the wont of 
more cmlised couritries. When I proposed to you to be my 
companion on the journey, to speak the truth, though it may 
displease a father’s ear, I regarded your son 8S a soft, faint- 
hearted youth, who was, as yet at least, too timid and mil^- 
blooded to attract either respect or regard from the maidens. 
But a few hours have presented him to us in the character of 
such a one as is sure to interest them. He has accomplished 
the emprise of the bow, long thought unattainable, and with 
which a popular report connects an idle prophecy. He has wit 
to make verses, and knows doubtless how to recommend himself 
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by other accomplishments -which hind young persons to each 
•other, though they are lightly esteemed by men whose beards 
are mixed with grey, like yours, friend merchant, and mine 
OTm. Now, you must be aware that, since my brother broke 
terms -vvith me simply for preferring the freedom of a S-otss 
citizen to the tawdry and servile condition of a German courtier, 
he -will not approve of any one looking towards his daughter 
who hath not the advantage of noble blood, or who hath what 
he would call debased himself by attention to merchandise, to 
the cultivation of land — in a word, to any art that is usefuL 
Should your son love Anne of Geierstein, he prepares for himself 
danger and disappointment. And, now you know the whole, I 
ask you — Do we travel together or apart ? ’ 

‘ Even as ye list, my worthy host,’ said Philipson, in an 
indifferent tone ; ‘ for me, I can but say that such an attach- 
ment as you speak of would be as contrary to my wishes as -to 
those of your brother, or what I suppose are your o-wn. Arthur 
Philipson has duties to perform -totally inconsistent -with his 
pla3dng the gentle bachelor to anyimaiden in S-witzerland, take 
Germany to boot, whether of mgh or low degree. He is an 
obedient son, besides — hath never seriously disobeyed my com- 
mands, and I -will have an eye upon his motions.’ 

‘ Enough, my friend,’ said the Landamman ; ‘ we -travel 
together, then, and I -willingly keep my original purpose, being 
both pleased and instructed by yQur discourse.’ 

_ Then, changing the conversation, he began to ask whether 
his acquaintance thought that the league entered into by_ the 
Ejug of England and the Duke of Burgundy would continue 
stable. _ ‘ We hear much,’ continued the S-wiss, ‘ of the immense 
army -with which King Edward proposes the recovery of the 
English dominions in France.’ 

‘ I am well a-ware,’ said Philipson, ‘ that nothing can be so 
popular in my country as the invasion of France, and the 
attempt to reconquer Normandy, Maine, and Gascony, the 
ancient appanages of our English cro-wn. But I greatly doubt 
whether the voluptuous usurper who now calls himself king 
will be graced by Heaven with success in such an adventure. 
This fourth Edward is brave indeed and has gained every 
battle in which he drew his sword, and they have been many 
in number. But since he reached, through a bloody path, to 
the summit of his ambition, he has sho-wn himself rather a 
sensnal debauchee than a valiant knight ; and it is my firm 
belief that not even the chance of recovering all the fair 
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dominions whicli 'vrere lost during the civil -wars excited by his 
ambitions house will tempt him to exchange the soft beds of 
London, with sheets of silk and pillows of down, and the music 
of a dying lute to lull him to rest, for the turf of France and 
the reveille of an alarm trumpet.’ 

‘ It is the better for us should it prove so,’ said the Landam- 
man ; ‘ for if England and Burgundy were to dismember France, 
as in our father’s days was nearly accomplished, Duke Charles 
would then have leisure to exhaust his long-hoarded vengeance 
against our confederacy.’ 

As they conversed thus, they attained once more the lawn 
in front of Arnold Biederman’s mansion, where the contention 
of the young men had given place to the dance performed by 
the young persons of both sexes. The dance was led by Anne 
of Geierstein and the youthful stranger; which, although it 
was the most natural arrangement, where the one was a guest 
and the other represented the mistress of the family, occasioned 
the Landamman’s exchanging a glance with the elder Philipson, 
as if it had held some relation to the suspicions he had recently 
expressed. 

But so soon as her uncle and his elder guest appeared, 
Anne of Geierstein took the earliest opportunity of a pause to 
break off the dance, and to enter into conversation with her 
kinsman, as if on the domestic affairs under her attendance. 
Philipson observed _ that his host listened seriously to his 
niece’s communication; and, nodding in his frank manner, 
seemed to intimate that her request should receive a favourable 
consideration. 

The family were presently afterwards summoned to attend 
the evening meal, which consisted chiefly of the excellent fish 
afforded by the neighbouring streams and lakes. A large cup, 
containing what was_ called the schlaftrunk^ or sleeping d rink, 
then went round, which was first quaffed by the master of the 
household, then modestly tasted by the maiden, next pledged 
by the two ' strangers, and finally emptied by the rest of the 
company. Such were then the sober manners of the Swiss, 
afterwards much corrupted by their intercourse with more 
luxurious regions. The guests were conducted to the sleeping- 
apartments, where Philipson and young Arthur occupied the 
same couch, and shortly after the whole inhabitants of the 
household were locked in sound repose. 



CHAPTER VI 


When we two meet, we meet like rushing torrents ; 

Like waning winds, like flames from various points. 

That mate each other’s furj' — there is nought 
Of elemental stiife, were fiends to guide it. 

Can match the wrath of man. 

Frenaud. 

T he elder of our two travellers, though a strong man and 
familiar with fatigue, slept sounder and longer than 
usual on the morning which was now beginning to 
dawn, hut his son Arthur had that upon his mind which early 
interrupted his repose. 

The encounter with the hold Switzer, a chosen man of a 
renowned race of warriors, was an engagement which, in the 
opinion of the period in which he lived, was not to he delayed 
or broken- He left his ftther’s side, avoiding as much as 
possible the risk of disturbing him, though even in that case 
the circumstance would not have excited any attention, as he 
was in the habit of rising early, in order to make preparations 
for the day’s journey, to see that the guide was on his duty, 
and that the mule had his provender, and to discharge similar 
offices which might otherwise have given trouble to his father. 
The old man, however, fatigued with the exertions of the pre- 
ceding day, slept, as we have said, more soundly than his wont, 
and Arthur, arming himself with his good sword, sallied out to 
the lawn in front of the Landamman’s dwelling, amid the magic 
dawn of a beautiful harvest morning in the Swiss mountains. 

The sun was just about to Mss the top of the most gigantic 
of that race of Titans, though the long shadows still lay on the 
rough grass, which crisped under the young man’s feet with a 
strong intimation of frost. But Arthur looked not round on 
the landscape, however lovely^ which lay waiting one flash from 
the orb of day to start into brilliant existence. He drew the 
belt of his trusty sword which he was in the act of fastening 
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when he left the house, and ere he had secured the huclde, he 
was many paces on his way towards the place where he was to 
use it. 

It was still the custom of that military period to regard a 
summons to combat as a sacred engagement, preferable to all 
others which could he formed; and stifling whatever inward 
feelings of reluctance nature might oppose to the dictates of 
fashion, the step of a gallant to the place of encounter was 
required to he as free and ready as if he had been going to a 
bridal. I do not know whether this alacrity was altogether 
real on the part of Arthur Philipson ; but if it were otherwise, 
neither his look nor pace betrayed the secret. 

Having hastily traversed the fields and groves which* 
separated the Landamman’s residence from the old castle of 
Geierstein, he entered the courtyard from the side where the 
castle overlooked the land ; and nearly in the same instant his 
almost gigantic antagonist, who looked yet more tail and burly 
by the pale morning hght than he had seemed the preceding 
evening, appeared ascending from the precarious bridge beside 
the torrent, having reached Geierstein by a different route from 
that pursued by the Englishman. . 

ffhe young champion of Berne had hanging along his back 
one of those huge two-handed swords the blade of which 
measured five feet, and which were wielded with both hands. 
These were almost universally used by the Swiss ; for, besides 
the impression which such weapons were calculated to make 
upon the array of the German men-at-arms, whose armour was 
impenetrable to fighter swords, they were also well calculated 
to defend mountain passes, where the great bodily strength 
and agility of .those_ who bore them enabled the combatants, 
in spite of their weight and length, to use them with much 
address and effect. One of these gigantic swords hung round 
Eudolph BonnerhugePs neck, the point rattling against his 
heel, and the handle eirtending itself over his left shoul- 
der, considerably above his head. He carried another in his 
hand. . • 

‘Thou art punctual, he called out to Arthur Philipson, 
in a voice which was distinctly heard above the roar of the 
waterfall, which it seemed to rival in sullen force. ‘But I 
■ judged thou wouldst come without a two-handed sword. There 
is my kinsman Ernest’s,’ he said, throwing on the ground the 
weapon which he carried, with the hilt towards the yoimg 
Englishman. ‘Look, stranger, that thou disgrace it not, for 
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my Idnsman vnll never forgive me if thou dost. Or tlioti 
mayst have mine if thou likcst it hotter,* 

The Englishman looked at the "weapon vdth some surj)ri.se, 
to the use of which he was totally unaccustomed. 

‘ The challenger./ he said, ‘in all countries where honour is 
Imown accepts the arms of the challenged.’ 

‘He vdio fights on a Swiss mountain fights Viriih a Swiss 
brand,’ answered Rudolph. ‘ Think you our hand.s are made 
to handle penknives 1 ’ 

‘Nor are ours made to wield sc^dho.?,’ said Arthur; and 
muttered betwixt his teeth, as he looked at the sword, which 
the Swiss continued to offer him — ‘ non haheo: I have 
'not proved the weapon.’ 

‘Ho you repent the bargain you have made?’ .said the 
Swiss ; ‘ if so, cry craven, and return in safetj*. Speak plainly, 
instead of prattling Latin like a clerk or a shaven monk.’ 

‘ No, iiroud man,’ replied the Englishman, ‘ I ask thee no 
forbearance. I thought but of a combat between a shepherd 
and a giant, in which God gave the victory^ to him who had 
worse odds of weapons than falls to my lot to-day. I irill fight 
as I stand : my own good sword shall serve my need now, as it 
has done before.’ 

‘ Content ! But blame not me who offered thee equality of 
weapons,’ said the mountaineer. ‘ And now hear me. This is 
a fight for life or death ; yon waterfall sounds the alarum for 
our conflict. Yes, old hellower,’ he continued, looking hack, 
‘it is long since thou hast heard the noise of battle. And look 
at it ere we begin, stranger, for, if you fall, I will commit your 
body to its waters.’ 

‘And if thou fall’st, proud Swiss,’ answered Arthur, ‘as 
well I trust thy presumption leads to destruction, I will have 
thee buried in the church at Einsiedleu, where the priests 
shall sing masses for thy soul ; tliy two-handed sword shall 
be displayed above thy grave, and a scroll shall tell the pas- 
senger, “ Here lies a bear’s cub of Berne, slain by Arthur the 
Englishman.” ’ 

‘ The stone is not in Switzerland, rocky as it is,’ said Rudolph, 
scornfully, ‘ that shall hear that inscription. Prepare thyself 
for battle.’ 

The Englishman cast a calm and deliberate glance around 
the scene of action — a courtyard, partly open, partly encum- 
bered with ruins, in less and larger masses. 

‘Methinks,’ said he to himself ‘a master of his weapon, 
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witli the instructions of Bottaferma of Florence in his remem- 
brance, a light heart, a good blade, a firm hand, and a just 
cause, might make up a worse odds than two feet of steel.’ 

Thinking thus, and imprinting on his mind, as much as the 
time would permit, every circumstance of the locality around 
1dm which promised advantage in the combat, and taking his 
station in the middle of the courtyard where the ground was 
entirely clear, he flung his cloak from him and drew his 
sword. 

Rudolph had at first believed that his foreign antagonist 
was an effeminate youth, who would be swept from before 
him at the first flourish of his tremendous weapon. But 
the firm and watchful attitude assumed by the young man 
reminded the Siviss of the deficiencies of his own unwieldy 
implement, and made him determine to avoid any precipitation 
which might give advantage to an enemy who seemed both 
daring and vigilant. He unsheathed his huge sword, by drawing 
it over the left shoulder — an operation which required some 
little time, and might have offered formidable advantage to his 
antagonist, had j^hur’s sense of honour permitted him to 
begin the attack ere it was completed. ^ The Englishman re- 
mained firm, however, until the Swiss, displaying his bright 
brand to the moniing sun, made three or four flourishes as if 
to prove its weight and the facility with which he wielded it, 
then stood firm within sword-stroke of his adversary, grasping 
his weapon with both hands, and advancing it a little before 
his body, with the blade pointed straight upwards. The 
Englishman, on the contraiy, carried his sword in one hand, 
holding it across his face in a horizontal position, so as to he. 
at once ready to strike, thrust, or parry. 

‘Strike, Englishman ! ’ said the Switzer, after they had con- 
fronted each other in this manner for about a minute. 

‘The longest sword should strike first,’ said Arthur; and 
the words had not left his^ mouth when the Swiss sword_ rose, 
and descended with a rapidity which, the weight and size of 
the weapon considered, appeared portentous. No parry, how- 
ever dexterously interposed, could have baffled the ruinous 
descent of that dreadful weapon, by which the champion of 
Berne had hoped at once to begin the battle and end it. But 
' young Philipson had not over-estimated the justice of his own eye 
or the activity of his limbs. Ere the blade descended, a sudden 
spring to one side carried him from beneath its heavy sway, 
and before the Swiss could again raise his sword aloft, he 
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received a wound, though a flight one, upon the left arm. 
Irritated at the failure and at the wound, the Switzer heaved 
up his sword once more, and availing himself of a strength 
corresponding to his size, he discharged towards his adversaiy 
a succession of blows, downright, athwart, horizontal, and from 
left to right, with such surprising strength and velocity, that it 
required aU the address of the young Englishman, by parrjdng, 
shifting, eluding, or retreating, to evade a storm of which ever)'' 
individual blow seemed sufficient to cleave a solid rock. The 
EugHshman was compelled to give ground, now^ backwards, 
now swerving to the one side or the other, now availing himself 
of the fragments of the ruins, but watching all the while, with 
the utmost composure, the moment when the strength of his 
enraged enemy might become somewhat exhausted, or when by 
some improvident or furious blow he might again lay himself 
open to a close attack The latter of these advantages had 
nearly occurred, for, in the middle of his headlong charge, the 
Switzer stumbled over a large stone concealed among the long 
grass, and, ere he could recover himself, received a severe blow 
across the head from his antagonist. It lighted upon his 
bonnet, the lining of which inclosed a small steel cap, so that 
he escaped unwounded, and, springing up, renewed the battle 
with unabated fury, though it seemed to the young English- 
man_ with breath somewhat short, and blows dealt with more 
caution. 

They were still contending with equal fortune, when a stern 
voice, rising over the clash of swords, as well as the roar of 
waters, called out ia a commanding tone, ‘On your lives, 
forbear ! ’ 

The two combatants sunk the points of their swords, not 
very sorry, perhaps, for the interruption of a strife which must 
otherwise have had a deadly termination. They looked round, 
and the Landamman stood before them, with anger frowning 
on his broad and expressive forehead. 

_ ‘ How now, boys ! ’ he said ; ‘ are you guests of Arnold 
Biederman, and do you dishonour his house by acts of violence 
more becoming the wolves of the mountains than beings to 
whom the great Creator has given a form after His own like^ 
ness, and an immortal soul to be saved by penance and 
repentance?’ 

‘Arthur,’ said the elder Philipson, who had come up at the 
same time with their host, ‘ what frenzy is this ? Axe your 
duties of so light and heedless a nature as to give time and 
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place for quarrels and combats -vrith every idle boor rrbo 
chances to be boastful at once and bull-beaded?’ 

The young men, whose strife had ceased at the entrance of 
these unexpected spectators, stood looking at each other and 
resting on their swords. 

‘Rudolph Donnerhugel,’ said the Landamman, ‘give thy 
sword to me — to me, the owner of this ground, the master of 
this family, and magistrate of the canton.’ 

‘And which is more,’ answered Rudolph, submissively, ‘to 
jmu who are Arnold Biederman, at whose command every 
native of these mountains draws his sword or sheathes it.’ 

He gave his two-handed sword to the Landamman. 

* Now, by my honest word,’ said Biederman, ‘it is the same 
with which thy father Stephen fought so gloriously at Sempach, 
abreast with the famous Be Winkelried ! Shame it is that it 
should be drawn on a helpless stranger. And »you, young sir,’ 
continued the Swiss, addressing Arthur, while his father said 
at the same time, ‘ Young man, yield up your sword to the 
Landamman.’ 

‘It shall not need, sir,’ replied the young Englishman, 

‘ since, for my part, I hold our strife at an end. This gallant 
gentleman called me hither on a trial, as I conceive, of cour- 
age : I can give my unqualified testimony to his gallantry and 
swordsmanship ; and, as I trust he will say nothing to the shame 
of my manhood, I think our strife has lasted long enough for 
the purpose which gave rise to it.’ 

‘ Too long for me,’ said Rudolph, frankly ; ‘ the green sleeve 
of my doublet, which I wore of that colour out of my love to 
the Forest Cantons, is now stained into as dirty a crimson as 
could have been done by any dyer in Ypres or Ghent. But I 
heartily forgive the brave stranger who has spoiled my jerkin, 
and given its master a‘ lesson he will not soon forget. Had all 
Englishmen been like your guest, worthy Mnsman, methinks 
the mound at Buttisholz had hardly risen so high.’ 

‘ Cousin Rudolph,’ said the Landamman, smoothing his brow 
as his kinsman spoke, ‘ I have ever thought thee as generous 
as thou art hare-brained and quarrelsome ; and you, my young 
guesti may rely that, when a Swiss says the quarrel is over, 
there is no chance of its being renewed. 'We are not like the 
men of the valleys .to the eastward who nurse revenge as if it 
were a favourite child. And now join hands, my children, and 
let us forget this foolish feud.’ 

‘ Here is my hand, brave stranger,’ said Donnerhugel ; ‘ thou 
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hast taught me a trick of fence, and when we have broken our 
fast, we will, by your leave, to the forest, where I will teach 
you a trick of woodcraft in return. When your foot hath half 
the experience of your hand, and your eye hath gained a portion 
of the steadiness of your heart, you will not find many hunters 
to match you.’ 

Arthur, with aU the ready confidence of youth, readily em- 
braced a proposition so frankly made, and before they reached 
the house various subjects of sport were eagerly discussed 
between them, with as much cordiality as if no disturbance of 
their concord had taken place. 

‘Now this,’ said the Landamman, ‘is as it should be. I am 
ever ready to forgive the headlong impetuosity of our youth, if 
they will be but manly and open in their reconciliation, , and bear 
their heart on their tongue, as a true Swiss should.’ 

‘These two. youths had made but wild work of it, however,’ 
said Philipson, ‘had not your care, my worthy host, learned of 
their rendezvous, and called me to assist in breaking their 
purpose. May I ask how it came to your knowledge so 
opportunely ? ’ 

‘ It was^ e’en through means of my domestic fairy,’ answered 
Arnold Biederman, ‘who seems bom for the good luck of my 
femily — I mean my niece, Anne, who had observed a .-glove 
exchanged betwixt the two young braggadocios, and heard them 
, mention Geierstein and break of day. 0, sir, it is much to see 
a woman’s sharpness of wit ! It would have been long enough 
ere any. of my thick-headed sons had shown themselves so 
apprehensive.’ 

I think I see our propitious protectress peeping at us fi:om 
yonder Hgh ground,’ said Philipson ; ‘but it seems as if she 
would willingly observe us without being seen in return.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said the Landamman, ‘ she has been looking out to see 
that there ]^s been no hurt done ; and now, I warrant me, the 
foolish girl is ashamed of having shown such a laudable degree 
of interest in a matter of the kind.’ 

‘ Methinks,’ said the Englishman, ‘ I would willingly return 
my thanks, in your presence, to the feir maiden to whom I 
have been so highly indebted.’ 

‘There can be no better time than the present,’ said the 
Landamman ; and he sent through the groves the maiden’s 
name, in one of those shtiUy accented tones which we have 
already noticed. 

Anne of Geierstein, as Philipson had before, observed, was 
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stationed upon a knoll at some distance, and concealed, as slie 
tliouglit, from notice hj a screen of brushwood. She started 
at her uncle’s summons, therefore, but -presently obeyed it; 
and, a,Toiding the young men, who passed on foremost, she 
joined the ikndamman and Philipson by a circuitous path 
through the woods. 

'j\Iy worthy friend and guest would speak with you, Anne,’ 
said the Landamman, so soon as the morning greeting had been 
exchanged. The S^viss maiden coloured over brow as well as 
cheek when Philipson, with a grace which seemed beyond his 
calling, addressed her in these words — 

‘It happens sometimes to us merchants, m}^ fair young 
frien^ that we are unlucky enough not to possess means for 
the instant defraying of our debts; but ne is justly held 
amongst us as the meanest of mankind who does not acknowl- 
edge them. Accept, therefore, the thanks of a father whose 
son your courage, oidy yesterday, saved from destruction, and 
whom your prudence has, this very morning, rescued from a 
great danger. And grieve me not by refusing to wear these 
ear-rings,’ he added, producing a small jewel-case, which he 
opened as he spoke; ‘they are, it is true, only of pearls, 
but they have not been thought unworthy the ears of a 
countess ’ 

‘And must, therefore,’ said the old Landamman, ‘show mis- 
placed on the person of a Swiss maiden of Unterwalden; for 
such and no more is my niece Anne while she resides in my 
solitude. Methinfe, good Master Philipson, you display less 
than your usual judgment in matching the quality of your 
gifts with the rank of her on whom they are bestowed ; as a 
merchant, too, you should remember that large guerdons -ivill 
lighten your gains.’ 

‘Let me crave your pardon, my good host,’ answered the 
Englishman, ‘ while I reply, that at least I have consulted my 
own sense of the obligation under which I labour, and have 
chosen, out of what I have at my free disposal, that which I 
thought might best express it. I trust the host whom I have 
found hitherto so kind will not prevent this young maiden 
from accepting what is at_ least not imbecoming the rank she is 
bom to; and you will judge me unjustly if you think me 
capable of doing either myself or you the wrong of offering any 
token of a value beyond what I can well spare.’ 

The Landamman took the jewel-case into his own hand. 

‘I have ever set my countenance,’ he said, ‘against gaudy 
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gemSj TrHicli are leading ns daily further astray from the sim- 
plicity of our fathers and mothers. And yet/ he added, with a 
good-humoured smile, and holding one of the ear-rings close to 
his relation's face, ‘ the ornaments do set off the wench rarely, 
and they say girls have more pleasure in wearing such toys 
than grey-haired men can comprehend ; wherefore, dear Anne, 
as thou hast desen^ed a dearer trust in a greater matter, I 
refer thee entirely to thine own wisdom, to accept of our good 
ffiend''£ costly present and wear it or not as thou thinkest fit/ 

‘Since such is your pleasure, my best friend and kinsman,’ 
said the young maiden, blushing as she spoke, ‘ I will not give 
pain to our valued guest by reftising what he desires so earnestly 
that I should accept ; but, by his leave, good uncle, and yours, 
I vriil bestow these splendid ear-rings on the shrine of Our Lady 
of Einsiedien, to express our general gratitude to her protecting 
favour, which has been around us in the terrors of j'esterday’s 
storm and the alarms of this morning’s discord.’ 

‘ By Our Lady, the wench speaks sensibly I ’ said the Lan- 
dammanj ‘and her wisdom has applied the bounty well, my 
good guest, to bespeak prayers for tby family and mine^ and 
for the general pea(^ of Unterwalden. Go to, Ann^ thou shalt 
have a necklace of jet at next shearing-feast, if our fleeces bear 
any price in tbe market/ 



CHAPTER Yll 


Let him who will not proffer’d peace receive 
Be sated with the plagues which war can give ; 

And well thy hatred of the peace is known. 

If now thy soul reject the friendship shown. 

Hoole’s Tasso. 

T he confidence betwixt the Landamnaan and the English 
merchant appeared to increase during the course of a 
few busy days, which occurred before that appointed 
for the commencement of their journey to the court of Charles 
of Burgundy. The state of Europe, and of the Helvetia Con- 
federacy, has been already alluded to ; but, for the distinct ex- 
planation of our story, may be here briefly recapitulated. 

In the interval of a wee^ whilst the English travellers 
remained at Geierstein, meetings or diets were held, as well of 
the City Cantons of the Confederacy as of those of the Forest. 
The former, aggrieved by the taxes imposed on their commerce 
by the Euke of Burgundy, rendered yet more intolerable by 
the violence, of the agents whom he employed in such oppres- 
sion were eager for war, in which they had hitherto uniformly 
found victory and wealth. Many of them were also privately 
instigated to arms by the largesses of Louis XI., who spared 
neither intrigues nor gold to effect a breach betwixt these 
dauntless confederates and his formidable enemy, Charles the 

the other hand, there were many reasons which appeared 
to render it impolitic for the Switzers to engage in. war with 
one of the most wealthy, most obstinate, and most powerful 
princes in Europe — for such unquestionably was Charles of 
Burgundy — without the existence of some strong reason affect- 
ing their own honour and independence. Every day brought 
fresh intelligence from the interior, that Edward the Fourth 
of England had entered into a stnct and intimate alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with the Puke of Burgundy, and that. 
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it was the purpose of the English Idng, renowned for his 
numerous victories over the rival house of Lancaster, by which, 
after various reverses, he had obtained undisputed possession 
of the throne, to reassert his claims to those provinces of 
France so long held by his ancestors. It seemed as if this 
alone were wanting to his fame, and that, having subdued his 
internal enemies, he now turned his eyes to the regaining of 
those rich and valuable foreign possessions which had been lo.^ 
during the administration of the feeble Henry VI. and the civil 
discords so dreadfully prosecuted in the wars of the White and 
Red Roses. It was universally known that,_ throughout Eng- 
land generally, the loss of the French provinces was felt as a 
national degradation ; and that not only the nobility, who had 
in consequence been deprived of the large fiefs which they had 
held in Normandy, Gascony, Maine, and Anjou, but the war- 
like gentry, accustomed to gain both fame and wealth at the - 
expense of France, and the fiery yeomanry, whose bows had 
decided so many fatal battles, were as eager to renew the con- 
flict as their ancestors of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt had 
been to follow their sovereign to the fields of victory, on which 
their deeds had conferred deathless renown. 

The latest and most authentic intelligence bore, that the . 
King of England was on the point of passing to France in 
person (an invasion rendered easy by his possession of Calais), 
with an army superior in numbers and discipline to any with 
which an English monarch had ever before entered that king- 
dom ; that all the hostile preparations were completed, 'and 
that the arrival of Edward might instantly be expected ; whilst 
the powerful co-operation of the Duke of Burgundy, and the 
assistance of numerous disaffected French noblemen in the 
provinces which had been so long under the English,, dominion, 
threatened a fearfiil issue of the war to Louis XI., sagacious, 
wise, and powerful as that prince unquestionably was. 

It would no doubt have been the wisest policy of Charles of 
Burgundy, when thus engaging in an alliance against his most 
formidable . neighbour, and hereditary as well as personal, 
enemy, to have avoided alP cause of quarrel with the Helvetian 
Confederacy, a poor but most warlike people, who abeady had 
been taught by repeated successes to feel that their hardy 
infantry could, if necessary, , engage on terms of equality, or 
even of advantage, the flower of that chivalry which had 
hitherto been considered as forming the strength of European . 
battle. But ; the measures of Charles, whom fortune had; 
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opposed to the most astucious and politic monarch of his time, 
were always dictated by passionate feeling and impulse, rather 
than by a judicious consideration of the circumstances in which 
he, stood. Haughty, proud, and uncompromising, though 
neither destitute of honour nor generosity’-, he despised and 
hated what he termed the paltry associations of herdsmen and 
shepherds, united with a few to-wns which subsisted chiefly by 
commerce ; and instead of courting the Helvetian cantons, like 
his crafty enemy, or at least affording them no ostensible pre- 
tence of quarrel, he omitted no opportunity of showing the 
disregard and contempt in which he held their ups-tart conse- 
quence, and of evincing the secret longing which he entertained 
to -bake vengeance upon them for the quantity of noble blood 
which they had shed, and to compensate the repeated successes 
they had gained over the feudal lords, of whom he imagined 
himself the destined avenger. 

The Duke of Burgundy’s possessions in the Alsatian terri- 
tory afforded him many opportunities for wreaking his dis- 
pleasure upon the Swiss League. The little castle and town of 
Ferette, lying within ten or eleven miles of BMe, served as a 
thoroughfare to the traffic of Berne and Soleure, the two 
principal towns of the confederation. In this place the Duke 
posted a governor, or seneschal, who was also an administrator 
of the revenue, and seemed born on purpose to be the plague 
and scourge of his republican neighbours. 

Archibald von Hagenbach was a German noble, whose pos- 
sessions lay in Swabia, and was universally esteemed one of the 
fiercest and most lawless of that frontier nobility Imown by 
the name of robber-knights and robber-counts. These digni- 
taries, because they held their fiefs of the Holy Boman Empire, 
claimed as complete sovereignty within theh territories of a 
mile square as any reigning prince of Germany in his more 
extended dominions. They levied tolls and taxes on strangers, 
and imprisoned, tried, and executed those who, as they alleged, 
had committed, offences mthin their petty domains. But 
especially, and in further exercise of their seignorial privileges, 
they made war on each other, and on the tree cities of the 
Empire, attacking and plundering without mercy the caravans, 
or large trains of waggons, by wmch the internal commerce oft- 
Germany was carried^ on. 

A succession of injuries done and received by Archibald of ' 
Hagenbach, who had been one of the fiercest sticklers for this 
privilege of fanstrecht or club-law, as it may be termed, had 
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ended in his being obliged,- tbougb some^vhat advanced in life, 
to leave a coun"^- ■where bis tenure of existence was become 
extremely precarious, and to engage in the service of the Duke 
of Burgundy, who willingly employed him, as be was a man of 
high descent and proved valour, and not the less, perhaps, that 
he was sure to find, in a man of Hagenbach’s fierce, rapacious, 
and haughty disposition, the unscrupulous executioner of what- 
soever severities it might he his master’s pleasure to enjoin. 

The traders of Berne and Soleure, accordingly, made loud 
and -violent complaints of Hagenbach’s exactions. The imposi- 
tions laid on commodities which passed through his district of 
La Ferette, to whatever place they might be ultimately bound, 
were arbitrarily increased, and the merchants and traders who 
hesitated to make instant payment of what was demanded were 
exposed to imprisonment and personal punishment. The com- 
mercial towns of Germany appealed to the Duke against this 
iniquitous conduct on the part of the governor of La Ferette, 
and requested of his Grace’s goodness that he would with- 
draw Von Hagenhach from their neighbourhood ; but the 
Duke treated their complaints with contempt. The Swiss 
League carried their remonstrances higher, and required that 
justice should be done on the governor of La Ferette, as hav- 
ing offended against the law of nations ; but they were equally 
unable to attract a^ntion or obtain redress. 

At length the Diet of the Confederation determined to send 
the solemn deputation which has been repeatedly mentioned. 
One or "two of these^ envoys joined with the calm and prudent 
Arnold Biederman in the hope that so solemn a measure might 
open the eyes of the Duke "to the wicked injustice of his repre- 
sentative ; others among the deputies, having no such peaceful 
views, were determined, by this resolute remonstrance, to pave 
the way for hostilities. 

Arnold Biederman was an especial advocate for peace, while 
its preserva'fcion was compatible with national independence and 
"the honour of the Confederacy ; but the younger Philipson soon 
discovered that the Landamman alone, of all his family, cherished 
these moderate views.^ The opinion of his sons had been swayed 
and seduced by the impetuous eloquence and overbearing in- 
fluency of Rudolph of Donnerhugel, who, by some feats of 
pyuhar gallantry, and the consideration due "to the merit of 
his ancestors, had acquired an influence in the councils of his 
^tive canton, and with the youth of the League in general, 
beyond what was usually yielded by these wise repubheans to 
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men of his early age. Arthur, who was now an acceptable and 
welcome companion of all their hunting-parties and other 
sports, heard notliing among the young men but anticipations 
of war, rendered delightful by the hopes of booty and pf distinc- 
tion which were to b^e obtained by the Switzers. The feats of 
their ancestors against the Germans had been so wonderful as 
to realise the fabulous victories of romance; and while the 
present race possessed the same hardy limbs, and the same 
inflexible courage, they eagerly anticipated the same distin- 
guished success. When the governor of La Ferette was men- 
tioned in the conversation, he was usually spoken of as the 
bandog of Burgundy, or the Alsatian mastifi' ; and intimations 
were openly given that, if his course were not instantly checked 
by his master, and he himself withdrawn from the frontiers of 
Switzerland, Archibald of Hagenbach would find his fortress 
no protection from the awakened indignation of the wronged 
inhabitants of Soleure, and particularly of those of Berne. 

This general disposition to war among the young Switzers 
was reported to the elder Philipson by his son, and led him at 
one time to hesitate whether he ought not rather to resume all 
the inconveniences and dangers of a journey accompanied only 
by Arthur than run the risk of the quarrels in which he might 
be involved by the unruly conduct of these fierce mountain 
youths, after they should have left their own frontiers. Such 
an event would have had, in a peculiar degree, the eflfect of 
destroying every purpose of his journey ; but, respected as 
Arnold Biederman was by his family and countrymen, the 
English merchant concluded, upon the whole, that his influence 
would be able to restrain his companions until the great ques- 
tion of peace or war should be determined, and especially until 
they should have discharged their commission by obtaining an 
audience of the Duke of Burgundy ; and after this he should 
be separated from their society, and not liable to be engaged in 
any responsibility for their ulterior measures. 

After a delay of about ten days, the deputation commis- 
sioned to remonstrate with the Duke on the aggressions and 
exactions of Archibald of . Hagenbach at length assembled at 
Geierstein, from whence the members were to journey, forth 
together. They were three in number, besides the young 
Bernese and the Landamman of TJnterwalden. One was, like 
Arnold, a proprietor from' the Forest Cantons, wearing a dress 
scarcely handsomer than that of a common herdsman, but dis- 
tinguished by the beauty and size of his long silvery beard. 
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His name was Hicliolas Bonstetten. IVIelcIiior Sturmtimi, 
banner-bearer of Berne, a man of middle age, and a soldier 
of distinguished courage, with Adam Zirnmcrmaii, a burgess of 
Soleure, who was considerably older, completed the number of 
the envoys. 

Each was dressed after his best fashion ; but, notvdthstand- 
ing that the severe eye of Arnold Bicdennau censured one or 
two silver belt-buckles, as well as a chain of the same metal, 
which decorated the portly person of the burgess of Soleure, it 
seemed that a powerful and victorious people, for such the 
Siviss were now to be esteemed, were never represented by an 
embassy of such patriarchal simidicity. The deputies travelled 
on foot, with their piked sta^'es in their hands*, like pilgrims 
bound for some jdace of devotion. Two mules, which boro 
their little stock of baggage, were led by young lads, sons or 
cousins of members of the embassy, who bad obtained permis- 
sion in this manner to get such a glance of the world beyond 
the mountains as this journey promised to afford. 

But although their retinue was small, so far as respected 
either state or personal attendance and accommodation, the 
dangerous circumstances of the times, and the ver}' urrsettled 
state of the country beyond their oahi territories, ^d not per- 
mit men charged with affairs of such importance to travel 
without a guard. Even the danger arising from the wolves, 
which, when pinched by the approach of winter, have been 
known to descend from their mountain fastnesses into open . 
villages, such as those the travellers might choose to quarter 
iuj rendered the presence of some escort necessary' ; and the 
hands of deserters from various services, who formed parties of 
banditti on the frontiers of Alsatia and Germany, combined to 
recommend such a precaution. 

Accordingly, about twenty of the selected youth from the 
various Swiss cantons, including Rudiger, Ernest, and Sigis- 
mond, Arnold’s three eldest sons, attended upon the depnta- 
tion ; they did not, however, observe any military order, . or 
march close or near to the patriarchal train. On the contrary, 
they formed hunting-parties of five or six together, who ex- 
plored the rocks, woods, and passes of the mountains through 
which the envoys journeyed. Their slower pace allowed the. 
active young men, who were accompanied by their large shaggy 
dogs, fall time to destroy wolves and hears, or occasionally to 
surprise a. chamois among the cliffs; while the hunters, even 
while in pursuit of their sport, were careful to examine such. 
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places as miglifc afford opportunity for ambosb, and thus ascer- 
tained the safety of the party whom they escorted more securely 
than if they had attended close on their train. A peculiar 
note on the huge Swiss bugle, before described, formed of the 
horn of the mountain bull, was the signal agreed upon for 
collecting in a body should danger occur. Rudoljjh Ronner- 
hugel, so much younger than his brethren in the same important 
commission, took the command of this mountain body-guard, 
whom he usually accompanied in their sportive excursions. In 
point of arms, they were well provided, bearing two-handed 
swords, long partizans and spears, as weU as both cross and 
long bows, short cutlasses, and huntsmen’s knives. The heavier 
weapons, as impeding their activity, were carried with the bag- 
gage, but were ready to be assumed on the slightest alarm. 

Arthur Philipson, like his late antagonist, naturally preferred 
the company and sports of the younger men to the grave 
conversation and slow pace of the fathers of the mountain 
commonwealth. There was, however, one temptation to loiter 
with the baggage, which, had other circumstances permitted, 
might have reconciled the young Englishman to forego the 
opportunities of sport which the Swiss youth so eagerly sought 
after, and endure the slow pace and grave conversation of the 
elders of the party. ^ In a word, Anne of Greierstein, accom- 
panied by a Swiss girl, her attendant, travelled in the rear of 
the deputation. 

The two females were mounted upon asses, whose slow step 
hardly kept pace with the baggage mules ; and it may be fairly 
suspected that Arthur Philipson, in requital of the important 
services which he had received horn that beautiful and interest- 
ing young woman, would have deemed it no extreme hardship 
to have afforded her occasionally his. assistance on the journey, 
and the advantage of his conversation to relieve the tedfiousness 
of the way. But he dared not presmne to offer attentions 
which the customs of the coimtiy did not seem to permit, 
since they were not attempted by any of the maiden’s’ cousins, 
or even by Rudolph Donnerhugel, who certainly had hitherto, 
appeared to neglect no opportunfly to recommend himself to 
his fair cousin. Besides, Arthur had reflection enough to be 
convinced that, in yielding to the feelings which impelled him 
to cultivate the acquaintance of this amiable young person, he 
would certainly incur the serious displeasure of his father, and 
probably also that of her uncle, by whose hospitality they had 
profited, and whose safe-conduct they were, in the act of enjoying. 
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The young Englhhuan, therefore, pursued the same amnse- 
ments Vhich interested the other young men of the partr, 
managing onir. as frepnentlj as their baits permitted^ to 
Tenttire hpan oFering to the maiden snch marks of courtesy as 
c-onld afibrd no room for remark or censure. And his character 


01 tne grey Tninpie oi ^iime or ueiersteiiij ana tne ontiine Ox 
the ions ~sich it shxonded. This indolence, as it seemed, was 
not unfavourably construed by his companions, being only 
accormted an indifierence to the less nobfe or less dangerous 
game : for when the object was a bear, wol^ or other animal of 
prey, no spear, cutlass, or how of the party, not even those 
of Endolph Donnerhngel, were so prompt in the chase as those 
of the young Englishman. 

Meantime, the elder Philipson had other and more serious 


snbjec'ts of consideration. He was a man, as the reader must 
hare already seen, of much acquaintance with the world, in 
which he had acded parts diSerent from that which he now 
snstainsd. Former feelings were recalled and awakened by 
the view of sports frmiliaT to his early years. The clsmoux of 
the hounds, echoing from the wild hills and dark forests through 
which th^ travelled : the sight of the gallant young hunts- 
men, appearing, as they brought the object of their chase to 
hay, amid airy clife and profound precipices, which seemed 
impervious to the human foot: the .sounds of halloo and hom 
reverberating from iull to hill, had more than once welln^h 
impelled him to take a share in the hazardous but animating 
amusement, which, nest to war, was then in most parts of 
Europe the most serious occupation of life. But the feeling 
was_ tmnsien tj and he became yet- more deeply interested in 
studying the manners and opinions of the persons with whom 
he was travelling. 

They seemed to he all coloured with the same downright 
and blunt shnplichy which characterised Arnold Biederman, 
although it was iu none of them elevated hv the same dignity 
of thought or profound sagacity. In speak^ of the political 
state of their country, they aSected no secrecy : and althou^ 
with tne exception of Endolph, their own young men were not 
a dmit ted into their councils, the exclusion seemed only adopted 
witn a view to the necessary subordination of youth to age, . 
and not for the purpose of observing any my st er y, in the 
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presence of tlie elder PMIipson, they freely discussed the' pre- 
tensions of the Duke of Biurgundy, the means -which their 
country possessed of maintaining her independence, and the 
firm resolution of the Helvetian League to bid defiance -to the 
utmost force the world could bring against it, rather than 
submit to the slightest insult. In other respects, their views 
appeared -wise and moderate, although both the banneret of 
Berne and the consequential burgher of Soleure seemed to 
hold the consequences of war more lightly than they were 
viewed by the cautious Landamman of Unterwalden and his 
venerable companion, Nicholas Bonstetten, who subscribed to 
all his opinions. 

It frequently happened that, quitting these subjects, the 
conversation turned on such as were less attractive to their 
fellow-traveller. The signs of the weather, the comparative 
fertility of recent seasons, the most advantageous mode of 
managing their orchards and rearing their crops, though in- 
teresting to the mountaineers themselves, gave Philipson slender 
amusement; and notwithstanding that the excellent Meinherr 
Zimmerman of Soleure would fain have joined with him in 
conversation respecting trade and merchandise, yet the English- 
man, who dealt in articles of small bulk and considerable value, 
and traversed s^ and land to carry on his trafSc, could find 
few mutual topics to discuss with the Swiss "trader, whose 
commerce only extended into the neighbouring districts of 
Burgundy and Germany,^ and whose goods consisted of coarse 
woollen cloths, fustian, hides, peltry, and such ordinary articles. 

But, ever and anon, while the Switzers were discussing 
some paltry interests of trade, or describing some process of 
rude cultivation, or spea^g of blights in grain, and- the 
murrain amongst cattle, with all the dull minuteness of petty 
farmers and -traders met at a country fair, a weU-kno-wn spot 
would recall the name and story of a battle in which some of 
them had served (for there were none of the party who had 
not been repea,tedly in arms), and the military details, which 
in other countries -were only the theme of knights and squires 
who had acted their part in them, or of learned clerks who 
laboured to record them, (were, in this singular region, the 
familiar and intimate subjects of discussion -with men whose 
p^ceful occupations seemed to place them at an immeasurable 
distance from the profession of a, soldier. . This led the English- 
man to thin k of the ancient inhabitants of Borne, where the 
plough was so readily exchanged for the sword, and the culti- 
yoii. xxni — 6 
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vation of a rude farm for tlie management of public affaire. 
He hinted this resemblance to the Landamman, who was 
naturally gratified with the -compliment to his country, but 
presently replied — ‘ May Heaven continue among us the home- 
bred virtues of the Romans, and preserve us from their lust of 
conquest and love of foreign luxuries ! ’ 

The slow pace of the travellers, with various causes of delay 
which it is unnecessary to dwell upon, occasioned the deputa- 
tions spending two nights on the road before they reached Bale. 
The small towns or "^ages in which they quartered received 
them with such marks of respectful hospitality as they had the 
means to bestow, and their arrival was a signal for a little feast, 
with which the heads of the community uniformly regaled 
them. 

On such occasions, while the elders of the village enter- 
tained the deputies of the Confederation, the young men of the 
escort were provided for by those of their own age, several of 
whom, usually aware of their approach, were accustomed to 
join in the chase of the day, and made the strangers acquainted 
with the spots where game was most plenty. 

These feasts were never prolonged to excess, and the most 
special dainties which composed them were Idds, lambs, and 
game, the produce of the mountains. Yet it seemed both to 
Arthur Philipson and his father that the advantages of good 
cheer were' more prized by the banneret of Berne and "the 
burgess of Soleure than by their host the Landamman and 
the deputy of Sch'wytz. There was no excess committed, as we 
have already said j but the deputies first men'fcioned ob'viously 
understood the art of selecting the choicest morsels, and' were 
comioisseurs in the good wine, chiefly of foreign growth, with 
which they freely washed it do'wn. Arnold was •too "wise 'fco 
censure what he _had^ no means of amending : he conten'ted 
himself by observing in his own person a rigorous diet^ living 
indeed almost entirely upon vegetables and fair water, in which 
he was closely imitated by the old grey-bearded Nicholas 
Bonstetten, who seemed to make it ms principal object to 
follow the Landanmaan’s example in everything. 

It was, as we have already said, the third day after the 
commencement of their journey before the Swiss deputation 
reached the viciniiy of Bale, in which city, then one of the 
largest in the south-western extremi-ty of Germany, they pro- 
posed taking, up their abode for the evening, nothing doubting 
: a Mendly reception. The town, it is true, was not then, nor 
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till about tbirly years afterwards, a part of tbe Swiss Con- 
federation, to wbicb it was only joined in 1501 ; but it was a 
Free Imperial City, connected with Feme, Soleure, Lucerne, 
and other towns of Smtzerland, by mutual interests and 
constant intercourse. It was the object of the deputation to 
negotiate, if possible, a peace, which could not be more useful 
to themselves than to the city of BS,le, considering the inter- 
ruptions of commerce which must be occasioned by a rupture 
between the Duke of Burgundy and the cantons, and the 
great advantage which that city would derive by preserving a 
neutrality, situated as it was betwixt these two hostile powers. 

They anticipated, therefore, as welcome a reception ftom 
the authorities of B^le as they had received while in the 
bounds of their own Confederation, since the interests of that 
city were so deeply concerned in the objects of their mission. 
The next chapter will show how far these expectations were 
realised. 
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fanctionary who met them, and who certeinly, while discharging 
his commission, did not appear to consider it as the most re- 
spectable which he might have home. There were many 
professions of the most profound and fraternal regard for the 
cities of the Helvetian League, with whom the orator of B^le 
declared his own state to he united in friendship and interests. 
But he ended by intimating that, on account of certain cogent 
and weighty reasons, which should he satisfactorily explained 
at more leisure, the Free City of Bile could not, this evening, 
receive within its walls the highly respected deputies who were 
travelling, at the command of the Helvetian Diet^ to the court 
of the Duke of Burgundy. 

Philipson marked with much interest the effect which this 
most unexpected intimation produced on the members of the 
embassage. B-udolph Donnerhugel, who had joined their com- 
pany as they approached Bile, appeared less surprised than his 
associates, and, while he remained perfectly silent, seemed 
rather anxious to penetrate their sentiments than disposed to 
express his own. It was not the first time the sagacious 
merchant had observed that this hold and fiery young man 
could, when his purposes required it, place a strong constraint 
upon the natural impetuosity of his temper. For the others, 
the banneret’s brow darkened, the fece of the Wgess of 
Soleure became flushed like the moon when rising in the north- 
west, the grey-hearded deputy of Schwytz looked anxiously on 
Arnold Biederman, and the Landamman himself seemed more 
moved than was usual in a person of his equanimity. At 
length .he replied to the fanctionary of BMe, in a voice some- 
what altered by his feelings — 

‘ This is a singular message to the deputies of the Swiss 
Confederacy, hound as we are upon an amicable mission, on 
which depends the interest of the good citizens of B^le, whom 
we have always treated as our good friends, and who stiU pro- 
fess to he so. The shelter of their roofs, the protection of their 
walls, the wonted intercourse of hospitahty, is what no fiiendly 
state hath _a right to refuse to the iriiahitants of another.’ 

‘ Nor is it with their will that the community of BMe refuse 
it, worthy Landamman,’ rephed the magistrate. ‘ Not you 
alone and your worthy associates, hut your escort, and your 
very beasts of burden, should he entertained with all the kind- 
ness which the citizens of Bale could bestow. But we act 
under constraint.’ 

‘And by whom exercised ?’ said the banneret, bursting out 
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into passion. ‘Has the Emperor Sigisrannd profited .so little 
by the example of his predecessors ’ 

‘The Emperor,’ replied the delegate of Bfile, interrupting the 
banneret, ‘is a well-intentioned and peaceful monarch, as he 
has been ever; but — there arc I3urgundian troops of late 
marched into the Sundgau, and messages have been sent to 
our state from Count Archibald of Hagenbach.’ 

‘Enough said,’ replied the Landamman. ‘Draw not farther 
the veil ji'om a wealmess for which you blush. I comprehend 
you entirely. Bale lies too near the citadel of La Ferette to 
permit its citizens to consult their own inclinations. Brother, 
we see where your difficulty lies ; we pity you — and we forgive 
your inhospitality.’ 

‘Nay, but hear me to an end, worthy Landamman,’ answered 
the magistrate. ‘ There is here in the vicinity an old hunting- 
seat of the Counts of Falkonsteln, called Graffslust, which, 
though ruinous, yet may afford better lodgings than the open 
air, and is capable of some defence — thou^ tleaven fo^id 
that any one should dare to intrude upon your repose ! And 
harhye hither, my worthy friends ; if you find in the old 
place some refreshments, as wine, b.eer, and the like, use them 
mthout scruple, for they are there for your accommodation.’ 

‘ I do not refuse to occupy a xdace of security,’ said the 
Landarnman ; ‘ for although the causing us to be excluded 
from BUle may be only done in the spirit of petty insolence and 
malice, yet it may also, for what we can tell, be connected 
with some purpose of violence. Your provisions we thank you 
for ; but we "will not, with my consent, feed at the cost of 
friends who are ashamed to own us unless by stealth.’ 

‘ One thing more, my worthy sir,’ said the official of Bfile. 
You Lave a maiden in company, who, I presume to think, is 
your daughter. There is but rough accommodation where you 
* are going, even for men; for women there is little better, 
though what we could we have done to arrange matters as well 
as may be; But rather "let your daughter go with us back to 
Bale, where my dame will be a mother to her t ill next morning, 
when I will bring her to your camp in safety. We promised 
to shut our gates against the men of the Confederacy, but the 
women were not mentioned.’ 

You are subtle casuists, you men of, BMe,’ answered the 
Landamman; ^but Imow that, from the time in which the 
Helvetians salhed forth to encounter Caesar down to the present 
hour, the women of .Switzerland, in the press of danger, have 
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had their abode m the camp of their fathers, brothers, and 
husbands, and sought no farther safety than they might find 
in the courage of their relations. We have enough of men to 
protect our women, and my niece shall remain with us and 
take the fat-e which Heaven may send us.’ 

‘ Adieu, then, worthy friend,’ said the magistrate of Biile ; 
‘ it grieves me to part with you thus, but evil fate will have it 
so. Yonder grassy avenue will conduct you to the old hunting- 
seat, where Heaven send that you may pass a quiet night ; for, 
apart fi-om other risks, men say that these- ruins have no good 
name. Will you yet permit your niece, since such the young 
person is, to pass to Bfile for the night in my company 1 ’ 

‘ If we are disturbed by beings like ourselves,’ said Arnold 
Biederman, ‘ we have strong arms and heavy partizans ; if we 
should be visited, as your words would imply, by those of a 
different description, we, have, or should have, good consciences, 
and confidence in Heaven. Good fiiends, my brethren on this 
embassy, have I spoken your sentiments as well as mine own 1 ’ 

The other deputies intimated their assent to what their 
companion had said, and the citizens of B&le took a courteous 
farewell of their guests, endeavouring, by the excess of civility, 
to atone for their deficiency in effective hospitality. After 
their departure, Rudolph was the first to express his sense of 
their pusiUanimous behaviour, on which he had been silent 
during their presence. ‘Coward dogs!’ he saidj ‘may the 
Butcher of Burgundy flay the very skins from them with his 
exactions, to teach them to disown old fnendships, rather than 
abide the lightest blast of a tyrant’s anger ! ’ 

‘ And not even their own tyrant either,’ said another of the 
group ; for several of the young men had gathered round their 
seniors, to hear the welcome which they expected fi-om the 
magistrates of BMe. 

‘ No,’ replied Ernest, one of Arnold Biederman’s sons, ‘they 
do not pretend that their own prince the Emperor hath interr 
fered with them ; but a word of the Duke of Burgundy, which 
should be no more to them than a breath of wind from the 
west, is sufficient to stir them to such brutal inhospitality. It 
were well to march to the city and compel them at the sword’s 
point to give us shelter.’ 

: A murmur of applause arose amongst the youth around, 
•which awakened the displeasure of Arnold Biederman. 

‘Did I hear,’ he said, ‘the tongue of a- son of mine, or was 
it that of a brutish lanzknecht, who has no pleasure but in 
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battle or violence? Where is the modesty of the youth of 
Svdtzeriand, who were wont to wait the signal for action till it 
pleased the elders of the canton to give it, and were as gentle 
as maidens till the voice of their patnarchs bade them be bold 
as lions ? ’ 

‘I meant no harm, father,’ said Ernest, abashed with this 
rebuke, ‘ far less any slight towards you ; but I must needs 
say ’ 

‘Say not a word, my son,’ replied Arnold, ‘but leave our 
camp to-morrow by break of day ; and, as thou takest thy way 
back to Geierstein, to which I command thine instant return, 
remember, that he is not fit to visit strange countries who can- 
not rule his tongue before his own countrymen, and to his own 
father.’ 

The banneret of Berne, the burgess of Soleure, even the 
long-bearded deputy fi:om Schwytz, endeavoured to intercede 
for the oJBfender and obtain a remission of his banishment ; but 
it was in vain. 

‘No, my good fidends and brethren — no,’ replied Arnold. 
‘T^ese young men require an example; and though I am 
grieved m one sense that the olBfence has chanced within my 
own family, yet I am pleased in another light that the delin- 
quent should be one over whom I can exercise full authority, 
without suspicion of partiality. Ernest, my son, thou hast 
heard my commands. Betum to Geierstein with the morning’s 
light, and let me find thee an altered man when I return 
thither.’ 

The young Swiss, who was evidently much hurt and shocked 
at this public affront, placed one knee on the ground and 
kissed his_ father’s right hand, while Arnold, without the 
slightest sign of anger, bestowed his blessing upon bim • and 
Er nes t, without a word of remonstrance, fell into the rear of the 
pariy. The^ deputation then proceeded down the avenue which 
had been pointed out to them, and at the bottom of which arose 
tee niassy ruins of Graffslust; but there was not enough of 
daybght remaining to discern their exact form. They could 
observe as they drew nearer, and as the night became darker, 
three or four windows were lighted up, while the rest of 
remained obscured in gloom. VVben they arrived ut 
tee place, they perceived it was surrounded by a large and 
deep moat, the sullen surfe.ce of which reflected, though faintly, 
tee ghmmer of the lights within. 



CHiVPTER IX 


Francisco. Give you Kood-niglit. 

^farccllus, 0, farewell, honest soldier. 

^\^lo Imth relieved you ? 

Frarxeisco. Give you good-night ; Bcniado hath my place. 

Ilamld. 

T he first occupation of our travellers vas to find tlie 
means of crossing tlie moat, and they vrere not long of 
discovering tlie teie-dii-pont on whicii the drawbridge, 
when lowered, had formerly rested. The bridge itself had been 
long decayed, but a temporary passage of fir-trees and planks 
bad been constructed, apparently verj’- lately, which admitted 
them to the chief entrance of the castle. On entering it, they 
found a wicket opening^ under the archway, which, glimmering 
with light, served to guide them to a hall prepared evidently for 
their accommodation as well as circumstances had admitted of. 

A large fire of web-seasoned wood burned blythely in the 
chimney, and had been maintained so long there, that the air 
of the h^, no^thstanding its meat size and somewhat ruinous 
aspect, felt mbd and genial. There was also at the end of the 
apartment a stack of wood, large enough to maintain the fixe 
had they been to remain there a week. Two or three long, 
tables in the haU stood covered and ready for their reception ; 
and, on looking more closely, several large hampers were found 
in a comer, containing wld provisions of every kind, prepared 
with ^eat care for their immediate use. The eyes of the 
good burgess of Soleure twinkled when he beheld the young 
men in the act of transferring the supper from the hampers 
and arranging it on the table. 

‘"Web,’ said he, ‘these poor men of Bale have saved their 
character ; since, if they have faben short in welcome, they 
have abounded in good cheer.’ . 

‘ Ah, friend ! ’ said Arnold Biederman, ‘ the absence of the 
landlord is a great deduction fi'om the entertainment. Better 
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half an apple from the hand of your host than a bridal feast 
without his company.’ 

‘We owe them the less for their banquet,’ said the banneret. 
‘ But, from the doubtful language they held, I should judge it 
meet to keep a strong guard to-night, and even that some of 
our young men should, from time to time, patrol around the 
old ruins. The place is strong and defensible, and so far our 
thanks are due to those who have acted as our quartermasters. 
We will, however, with your permission, my honoured brethren, 
examine the house within, and then arrange regular guards 
and patrols. To your duty then, young men, and search these 
ruins carefully; they may perchance contain more than our- 
selves ; for we are now near one who, like a pilfering fox, moves 
more willingly by night than by day, and seeks his prey amidst 
ruins and wildernesses rather than in the open field.’ 

All agreed to this proposal. The young men took torches, 
of which a good provision had been left for their use, and made 
a strict search through the ruins. 

Tire greater part of the castle was much more wasted and 
ruinous than the portion which the citizens of Bille seemed to 
have destined for the accommodation of the embassy. Some 
parts were roofless, and the whole desolate. The glare of light, 
the gleam of arms, the sound of the human voice, and echoes 
of mortal tread startled from their dark recesses bats, owls, 
and other birds of ill omen, the usual inhabitants of such time- 
worn edifices, whose flight through the desolate chambers 
repeatedly occasioned alarm amongst those who heard , the 
noise without seeing the cause, and shouts of laughter when it 
became known. They discovered that the deep moat sur- 
rounded their place of retreat on all sides, and, of course, that 
•they wpe in safety against any attack which could be made 
from without, except it was attempted by the main entrance, 
which it was easy to barricade and guard with sentinels. 
They also ascertained by strict search that, though it was 
possible an individual might be, concealed amid such a waste of 
ruins, yet it. was altogether impossible that any number which 
might be forniidable to so large a party as their own could 
have remained there without a certainty of discovery. These 
particulars were reported to the banneret, who directed Donner- 
hugel to take charge of a body of six of the young men, such 
as he should himself choose, to patrol on the outside of the 
buildiug till the first cock-crowing, and at that hour , to return 
to the castle, when the same number were to take the duty till 
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morning dawned, and then he relieved in their turn. Rudolph 
declared his own intention to remain on guard the whole 
night; and as he was equally remarkable for vigilance as 
for strength and courage, the external watch was considered 
as safely provided for, it being settled thal^ in case of any 
sudden rencounter, the deep and hoarse sound of the Swiss 
bugle should he the signal for sending support to the patrol- 
ling party. 

Within side the castle, the precautions were taken with 
equal vigilance. A sentinel, to be relieved every two hours, 
was appointed to take post at the principal gate, and other two 
kept watch on the other side of the castle, although the moat 
appeared to ensure safety in that quarter. 

These precautions being taken, the remainder of the party 
sat down to refresh themselves, the deputies occupying the 
upper part of the hall, while those of their escort modestly 
arranged themselves in the lower end of the same large apart- 
ment. Quantities of hay and straw, which were left piled in 
the wide castle, were put to the pu-^ose for which undoubtedly 
they had been destined by the citizens of BMe, and, with the 
aid of cloaks and mantles, were judged excellent good bedding 
by a hardy race who, in war or the chase, were often weU 
satisfied with a much worse night’s lair. 

The attention of the BSlese had even gone so far as- to 
provide for Anne of Geierstein separate accommodation, more 
suitable to her use than that assigned to the men of the party. 
An apartment, which had probably been the buttery of the 
castle, entered from the hall, and had also a doorway leading 
out into a passage connected with the ruins ; but this last had 
hastily, yet carefoILy, been built up with large hewn stones 
taken from the ruins 3 without mortar, indeed, or any other 
cement, but so well secured by their own weight, that an 
attempt to displace them must have alarmed not only any one 
who might be id the apartment itself but also those who were 
in the hall adjacent, or indeed in any part of the castle. In 
the smaE room thus carefully arranged and secured there were 
two paUet-beds and a large fire, which blazed on the hearth, 
and gave warmth and comfort to the apartment. Even the 
means of devotion were not forgotten, a small crucifix of bronze 
being hung over a table, on wmch lay a breviary. 

Those who first discovered this tittle place of retreat came 
back loud in praise of the delicacy of the citizens of Bale, who, 
while preparing for the general accommodation of the strangers,* 
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had not failed to provide separately and peculiarly for that of 
their female companion. 

Arnold Biederman felt the kindness of this conduct. ‘We 
should pity our friends of BMe, and not nourish resentment 
against them/ he said. ‘ They have stretched their kindness 
towards us as far as their personal apprehensions permitted; 
and that is saying no small matter for them, my masters, for 
no passion is so unutterably selfish as that of fear. Anne, my 
love, thou art fatigued. Go to the retreat provided for you, 
and I/izette shah, bring you from this abundant mass of pro- 
visions what will he fi.ttest for your evening meal.’ 

So saying, he led his niece into the little bedroom, and, look- 
ing round with an air of complacency, wished her good repose ; 
but there was something on the maiden’s brow which seemed 
to augur that her uncle’s wishes would not be fulfilled. From 
the moment she had left Switzerland, her looks had become 
clouded, her intercourse with those who approached her had 
grown more brief and rare, her whole appearance was marked 
with secret anxiety or secret sorrow. This did not escape her 
uncle, who naturally imputed it to the pain of parting from 
him, wHch was probably soon to take place, and to her regret 
at leaving the tranquil spot in which so many years of her 
youth had been spent. 

But Anne of Geierstein had no sooner entered the apart- 
ment than her whole frame trembled violently, and the colour 
leaving her cheeks entirely, she sunk down on one of the 
pallets, where, resting her elbows on her knees, and pressing 
her hands on her forehead, she rather resembled a person 
borne down by mental distress, or oppressed' by some severe 
illness, than one who, tired ■with a journey, was in haste to 
betake herself to needful rest, Arnold was not quick-sighted 
as to the many sources of female passion. He saw that his 
niece^ suffered ; but imputing it only to the causes already 
mentioned, augmented by the hysterical effects often produced 
by fatigue, he gently blamed her for having departed from her 
character of a S'mss maiden ere she was yet out of reach of a 
Swiss breeze of wind. 

‘’Eiou must not let the dames of Germany or Flanders 
tmnk that our daughters have degenerated from their mothers ; 
else^ must we fight the battles of Sempach and Laupen over 
^ain, to convince the Emperor, and this haughty Duke of 
Bur^mdy, that our men are of the same mettle with their 
forelathers. And as for our parting, I do not fear it. My 
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brother is a count of the Empire, indeed, and therefore he must 
needs satisfy himself that everything over which he possesses 
any title shah, be at his command, and sends for thee to prove 
his right of doing so. But I Imow him well He will no 
sooner be satisfied that he may command thy attendance at 
pleasure than he will concern himself about thee no more. 
Thee ! Alas ! poor thing, in what couldst thou aid his courtly 
intrigues and ambitious plans 1 No — no, thou art not for the 
noble count’s purpose, and must be content to trudge back to 
rule the dairy at Geierstein, and be the darling of thine old 
peasantlike uncle.’ 

‘ "Would to God we were there even now I ’ said the maiden, 
in a tone of wretchedness which she strove iu vain to conceal 
or suppress. 

‘That may hardly be till we have executed the purpose 
which brought us hither,’ said the literal Landamman. ‘But 
lay thee on thy pallet, Anne ; take a morsel of food, and three 
drops of wine, and thou wilt wake to-morrow as gay as on a 
Swiss holiday, when the pipe sounds the reveille.’ 

Anne was now able to plead a severe headache, and declin- 
ing all refireshment, which she declared herself incapable of 
tastiug, she bade her uncle good-night. She then desired 
Lizette to get some food for herself, cautioning her, as she 
returned, to make as little noise as possible, and not to break 
her repose if she should have the good fortime to fall asleep. 
Arnold Biederman then kissed his niece, and returned to the 
hall, where his colleagues in office were impatient to commence 
an attack on the provisions which were in readiness; to which 
the escort, of young men, diminished by the patrols and sen- 
tinels, were no less disposed than their seniors. 

The signal of assault was given by the deputy from Schwytz, . 
the eldest of the party, pronouncing in patriarchal form a 
benediction over the m^L ^ The travellers then commenced 
their operations with a vivacity which showed that the uncer- 
tainty whether they should get any food, and the delays which 
had occurred in arrangmg themselves in their quarters, had 
infinitely incr^sed their appetites. Even the Landamman, 
whose moderation sometimes approached to abstinence, seemed 
that night in a more genial humour than ordinary. His friend 
of Sch'sfytz, after his example, ate, drank, and spoke more than 
usual, while the rest of the deputies^ pushed their meal to the 
Yerge of a carousal. The elder Philipson marked the scene 
with an attentive and anxious eye, confining his apphcations 
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to the wine-cup to such pledges as the politeness of the times 
called upon him to reply to. His son had left the hall just 
as the banquet began, in the manner which we are now to 
relate. ^ ^ ’ 

Arthur had proposed to himself to join the youths who 
were to perform the duty of sentinels within, or patrols on the 
outside of their place of repose, and had indeed made; some 
arrangement for that purpose with Sigismund, the third of the 
Landamman’s sons. But while about to steal a parting glance 
at Anne of Geierstein, before offering his service as he proposed, 
there appeared on her brow such a deep and solemn expression 
as diverted his thoughts from every other subject .excepting 
the anxious doubts as to what could possibly have given rise 
to such a change. The placid openness of brow, the eye 
which expressed conscious and fearless innocence, dhe lips 
which, seconded by a look as frank as her words, seemed ever 
ready to speak, in kindness and in confidence, that which the 
heart dictated, were for the moment entirely changed in char- 
acter and expression, and in a degree and manner for which no 
ordinary cause could satisfactorily^ account. Fatigue might 
have banished the rose from the maiden’s beautiful complexion, 
and siclmess or pain might have dimmed her eye and clouded 
her brow; but the look of deep dejection with which she 
fixed her eyes at tiines on the ground, and the startled and 
terrified glance which she cast around her at other intervals, 
must have had their rise in some different source. , Neither 
could illness or weariness explain the manner in which her lips 
were contracted or compressed together, like one who makes 
up her mind to act or behold sometWg that is .fearful, or 
account for the tremor which seemed at times to steal over her 
insensibly, though by & strong effort she was able at interva,ls 
to throw it off. For this change of expression there must be in 
the heart some deeply melancholy and afflicting cause. What 
could that cause be ? 

It is dangerous for youth to behold beauty in the pomp of 
all her charms, with every look bent upon conquest; more 
dangerous to see her -in the hour of unaffected arid unappre- 
hensive ease and sim^dicity, yielding herself to the graceful 
whim of the moment, and as %viliing to be pleased as desirous 
of pleasing. There are minds which may be still more affected 
by gazing on beauty in sorrow, and feeling that pity, that 
desire of comforting the lovely mourner, which the poet has 
described as .so nearly akin to love. But to a spirit of that 
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Tonmiitic and adveiitnrous c<asfe whicli tlie IMiddle Ages frequently 
produced, tlie siglit of a young and amialde person evidently in 
a state of terror and sufl'ering, vhicli liad no visible cause, was 
perliaps still more impressive than beauty in her pride, her 
tenderac^ss, or her sorrow. Such sentiments, it must be re- 
membered, were not confined to the highest ranks only, but 
might then be found in all classes of society which were raised 
above the mere peasant or artisan. Young Philipson gazed on 
Anne of Geierstein with such intense curiosit}", mingled with 
pity and tenderness, that the bustling scene around him seemed 
to vanish from his eyes, and leave no one in the noisy hall save 
himself and the object of his interest. 

YTiat could it be that so evidently oppressed and almost 
quailed a spirit so well balanced, and a courage so well tem- 
pered, when, being guarded by the swords of the bravest men 
perhaps to be found in Europe, and lodged in a place of strength, 
even the most timid of her sex might have found confidence 1 
Surely, if an attack were to be made upon them, the clamour 
of a conflict in such circumstances could scarce be more terrific 
than the roar of those cataracts which he had seen her despise ? 

‘ At least,’ he thought, ‘ she ought to be aware that there is one 
who is bound by friendship and gratitude to fight to the death 
in her defence. "Would to Heaven,’ he continued in the same 
reverie, ‘ it were possible to convey to her, without sign or speech, 
the assurance of my unalterable resolution to protect her in 
the wonst of perils ! ’ - As such thoughts streamed through his 
mind, Anne raised her eyes in one of those fits of deep feeling 
which seemed to overwhelm her ; and while she cast them round 
the hall, with a look of apprehension, as if she expected to see 
amid the well-lmown companions of her journey some strange 
and unwelcome apparition, they encountered the fixed and 
anxious gaze of young Philipson. They were instantly bent 
on the ground, while a deep blush showed how much she was 
conscious of having attracted his attention by her previous 
deportment. 

Arthur, • on his_ part, with equal consciousness, blushed as 
deeply as the maiden herself, and drew himself back from her 
observation. But when Anne rose up, and was escorted by her 
uncle to her bedchamber, in the manner we have already men- 
tioned, it seemed to Philipson as if she had carried with her 
from the apartment the lights with which it was illuminated, 
and left it in the twilight melancholy of some funeral haU. His 
deep musings were pursuing the subject which occupied them 
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tlius anxiously, wHen the manly voice of jDonnerhugel spoke 
close in his ear — _ . ' 

‘ What, comrade, has our journey to-day &tigued you so 
much that you go to sleep upon your feet?’ 

‘Now, Heaven forbid, hauptman,’ said the Englishman, 
starting from his reverie, and addressing Rudolph by this name 
(signifying captain, or literally head-man), which the youth of 
the expedition had by unanimous consent bestowed on him — 
‘ Heaven forbid I should sleep, if there be aught like action in 
the wind.’ • ^ , 

‘Where dost thou propose to be at cock-crow?’ said the 
Swiss. ' , . , . : - : - - 

‘ Where duty shaU call me, or your experience, noble haupt- 
man, shall appoint,’ replied Arthur. ‘But, with your leave, I 
purposed to take Sigismund’s guard on the bridge till midnight 
or morning dawn. He still feels the sprain which he received 
in his spring after yonder chamois, and I persuaded him ip 
take some uninterrupted rest, as the best mode of restoring his 
strength.’ ' ^ 

‘He win do well to keep his counsel, then,’ again whispered 
Donnerhugel : ‘the old Landamman is not a man to make allow- 
ances for mishaps, when they interfere with duty. Those who 
are under his orders should have as few brains as a huU, as 
strong limbs as a bear, and be as impassible as lead or iron to 
all the casualties of life and all the weaknesses of humanity.’ 

Arthur replied in the same tone— ‘I have been' the Lan- 
dainman’s guest for some time, and have seen ho specimens of 
any such rigid discipline.’ 

‘You are a stranger,’ said the Swiss, ‘and the old man has 
too much hospitality, to lay you under the least restraint. You 
are a volunteer, too, in whatever share you choose to take in 
our sports or our military duty ; and therefore, when I ask you 
to walk abroad with me at the first cock-crowing, it is only in 
the event that such exercise shall entirely , consist with your 
own pleasure.’ 

/I consider myself as under your command for* the time,’ 
said Philipson; ‘but, not to bandy courtesy, at cock-crow I 
shall be relieved fi:om my watch on the drawbridge, and will 
be by that time glad to exchange the post for a more extended 
walk’ 

‘Do you not choose more of this fatiguing, and prob- 
ably unnecessary, duty than may befit your strength ? ’ said 
Rudolph. 
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‘ I take no more tlian you do,’ said Artliur, ‘ as 3^ou propose 
not to take rest till morning.’ 

‘ True/ answered Donnerhugel, ‘ but I am a Swiss.’ 

‘ And I,’ answered Philipson, quickly, ‘ am an Englishman.’ 

‘ I did not mean what I said in the sense you take it,’ said 
Rudolph, laughing : ‘ I only meant, that I am more interested 
in this matter than you can be, who are a stranger to the cause 
in which we are personally engaged.’ 

‘I am a stranger, no doubt,’ replied Arthur; ‘but a 
stranger who has enjoyed your hospitality, and who, therefore, 
claims a right, while with you, to a share in your labours and 
dangers.’ 

‘ Be it so,’ said Rudolph Donnerhugel. ‘ I shall have finished 
my first rounds at the hour when the sentinels at the castle 
are relieved, and shall be ready to recommence them in your 
good company.’ 

‘Content,’ said the Englishman. ‘And now I will to my 
post, for I suspect Sigismund is blaming me already, as ob- 
livious of my promise.’ 

The^ hastened together to the gate, where Sigismund will- 
ingly yielded up his weapon and his guard to young Philipson, 
confirming the idea sometimes entertained of him, that he was 
the most indolent and least spirited of the family of Geierstein. 

R,udolph could not suppress his displeasure. ‘ "What would 
the Lanchimman say,’ he demanded, ‘ if he saw thee thus quietly 
3deld up post and partizan to a stranger ? ’ 

‘ He would say I did well,’ answered the young man, nothing 
daunted ; ‘ for he is for ever reminding us to let the stranger 
have his own way in ever3dhing ; and English Arthur stands 
on this bridge by his own wish, and no asking of mine. There- 
fore, kind Arthur, since_ thou wilt barter warm straw and a 
sound sleep for frosty air and a clear moonlight, I make thee 
welcome with all my heart. Hear your duty. You are to stop 
aU who enter, or attempt to enter, or till they give the pass- 
word If they are strangers, you must give alarm. But you 
win suffer such of our fidends as are known to you to pass out- 
wards without challenge or alarni, because the deputation may 
find occasion to send messengers abroad.’ 

‘ A murrain on thee, thou lazy losel ! ’ said Rudolph. ‘ Thou 
art the only sluggard of thy Idn.’ 

- ‘ Then am I the only wise man of them aU,’ said the youth. 

‘ Harkye, hrave hauptman, ye have supped this evening, have 
ye not?’ 

TOL. XSIII — 7 
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‘ It is a point of ■wisdom, ye owl,’ answered the Bernese, ‘ not 
to go into the forest fasting.’ 

‘ If it is wisdom to eat when we are hungry,’ answered 
Sigismund, ‘there can he no folly in sleeping when we are 
weary.’ So saying, and after a desperate yawn or t'wOjj the 
relieved sentinel halted off, giving full effect to the sprain of 
which he complained. 

‘Yet there is strength in those loitering limbs, and valour 
in that indolent and sluggish spirit,’ said Rudolph to the Eng- 
lishman. ‘ But it is time that I, who censure others, should 
hetalce me to my own task. Hither, comrades of the watch ^ — 
hither.’ ; - 

The Bernese accompanied these words with a whistle, which 
brought from within six young men, whom he had previously 
chosen for the duty, and who, after a hurried supper, now 
waited his summons. One or two of them had large blood- 
hounds or lyme-dogs, which, though usually employed in fthe 
pursuit of animals of chase, were also excellent for discovering 
ambuscades, in which duty their services were now to he em- 
ployed. One of these animals was held in a leash by the 
person who, forming the advance of the party, went about 
twenty yards in front of them; a second was the property of 
Donnerhugel himself, who had the creature singularly -under 
command. Three of his companions attended him closely,, and 
the two others followed, one of whom bore a horn = of the 
Bernese wild hull, by way of bugle. This little party ( Crossed 
the moat by the temporary bridge, and moved on to the verge 
of the forest, which lay adjacent to the castle, and the; skirts of 
which were most likely to conceal any ambuscade that could he 
apprehended. The moon was now up, and near the full, so 
that Arthur, from the elevation on which the castle stood, 
could trace their :slow, cautious march, amid the broad silver 
light, until they were lost in- the depths of the forest. : 

When this object had ceased to occupy his eyes, the thoughts 
of his lonely watch again returned to Anne of Geierstein,: and 
to the singular eximession of, distress and apprehension which 
had that evening clouded her beautiful features. . Then- the 
blush which had chased, for the moment, paleness and terror 
from her countenance, at the instant his eyes encountered, hers 
— was it anger — was it modesty — was it some softer feeling, 
more gentle than -the one, more tender than the other? Young 
Philipson, who, like Chaucer’s Squire, was ‘ as modest as a 
maid,' almost trembled to give to that look the favourable inter-; 
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^retation vrliieli a more self-satisfied gallant would have applied 
to it without scruple. No hue of rising or setting day was 
ever so lovely in the eyes of the young man as that blush was 
in his recollection ; nor did ever enthusiastic visionary or 
poetical dreamer find out so many fanciful forms in the clouds 
as Arthur divined various interpretations from the indications 
of interest which had passed over the beautiftil coimtenance, of 
the Swiss maiden. ■ 

In the meantime, the thought suddenly burst on his reverie, 
that it could little concern him what was the cause of the per- 
turbation she had exhibited. They had met at no disfrint 
period for the first time ; they must soon part for ever. She 
could be nothing more to him than the remembrance of a 
beautiful vision, and he could have no other part in her memory 
save as a stranger froni a foreign land, who had been a so- 
journer for a season in her uncle’s house, but whom she could 
never expect to see again. When this idea intruded on the 
train of romantic visions which agitated him, it was like the 
sharp stroke of the harpoon, which awakens the whale from 
slumbering torpidity into violent^ action. The gateway in 
which the young soldier kept his watch seemed suddenly 
too narrow for him. He rushed across the temporary bridge, 
and hastily traversed a short space of gromid in front of the 
tete-dU‘pont, or defensive work, on which its outer extremity 

Here for a time he paced the narrow extent to which he was 
confined by his duty as a sentinel, with long and rapid strides, 
as if he had been engaged by vow to take the greatest possible 
quantity of exercise upon that limited space of ground. His 
exertion, however, produced the effect of in some degree com- 
posing Ins mind, recalling him to himself, and reminding him 
of the numerous reasons which prohibited his fixing his atten- 
tion, much more his affections, upon this young person, however 
fascinating she was. 

‘I have surely,’ he thought, as he slackened his pace and 
shouldered his heavy partizan, ‘ sense enough left to recollect 
my condition and my duties -r- to think of my father, to whom 
I am all in all, and to think also on the dishonour which must 
accrue to me, were I capable of winning the affections of a 
frank-hearted and confiding girl, to whom I could never do 
justice by dedicating my life to return them. No,’ he said to 
himself, ‘ she wiU soon forget me, and I will study to remember 
her no otherwise than I would a pleasing dream, which hath for 
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a moment crossed a night of perils and dangers, such as my ‘ 
life seems doomed to h^e.’ 

As he spoke, he stopped short in his walk, and as he rested 
on his weapon, a tear rose unbidden to his eye and stole dowii 
his cheek without being wiped away. But he combated this 
gentler mood of passion as he had formerly battled with that 
which was of a wilder and more desperate character. Shaking 
off the dejection and sinking of spirit which he felt creeping 
upon him, he resumed, at the same time, the air and attitude of 
an attentive sentinel, and recalled his mind to the duties of his 
watch, which, in the tumult of his feelings, he had almost 
forgotten. But what was his astonishment when, as he looked 
out on the clear landscape, there passed from the bridge towards 
the forest, crossing him in the broad moonlight, the living and 
moving likeness oif Anne of Geierstein ! 



CHAPTER X 


"VS’e know not when wc sleep nor when we wake. 

Visions distinct and i>erfect cross our eye, 

■\Vluch to the sluinl>erer seem realities ; 

And while they wake<l, some men have seen such sights 
As set at nought the evidence of sense. 

And left them well persuaded they were dreaming. 

Anontjmoxcs. 

r apparition of Anne of Geierstein crossed her lover 

I — her admirer, at least, we must call him — within 

-i.. .shorter time than we can tell the story. But it was 
distinct, perfect, and undoubted. In the very instant when the 
young Englishman, shaking off his fond despondency, raised his 
head to look out upon the scene of his watch, she came from 
the nearer end of the bridge, crossing the path of the sentinel, 
upon whom she did not even cast a look, and passed with a 
rapid yet steady pace towards the verge of the woodland. 

It would have been natural, though Arthur had been 
directed not to challenge persons who left the castle, hut. only 
such as might approach it, that he should nevertheless, had it 
only been in mere civility, _ have held some communication, 
however slight, with the maiden as she crossed his post. But 
the suddenness of her appearance took from him for the instant 
both speech and motion. It seemed as if his own imagination 
had raised up a phantom, presenting to his outward senses the 
form and features which engrossed his mind ; and he was silent, 
partly at least from the idea that what he gazed upon was 
immaterial and not of this world. 

It would have been no less natural that Anne of Geierstein 
should have in some manner acknowledged the person who had 
spent a considerable time under the same roof with her, had 
been often her partner in the dance, and her companion in the 
field ; hut she did not evince the slightest token of recognition, 
nor even look towards him as she passed j her eye was on the 
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•wood, -fx) wMcli she advanced sniftly and steadily, and she v’as 
hidden by its houghs ere Arthur had recollected himself suffi- 
ciently to determine what to do. ^ _ 

His first feeling was anger at himself for suffering her to 
pass unquestioned, when it might well chance that, upon any 
errand which called her forth at so extraordinary a time and 
place, he might have been enabled to afford her assistance, or 
at least advice. This sentiment was for a short time so pre- 
dominant, that he ran towards the place where he had seen the 
sldrt of her dress disappear, and, whispering her name as loud 
as the fear of alarming the castle permitted, conjured her to 
return, and hear him hut for a few brief moments. No answer, 
however, was returned; and when the branches of the trees 
began to darken over his head and to intercept the moonlight, 
he recollected that he was leaving his post, and ex'posing his 
fellow-travellers, who were trusting in his -vigilance, to the 
danger of surprise. 

He hastened, therefore, back to the castle gate, with matter 
for deeper and more inextricable doubt and anxiety than had 
occupied him during the commencement of his watch. He 
asked himself in vain, with what purpose that modest young 
maiden, whose manners were frank, hut whose conduct had 
always seemed so delicate and reserved, could sally forth at 
midnight like a damsel-errant in romance, when she was in a 
strange country and suspicious neighbourhood ; yet he rejected, 
as he would have shrunk from blasphemy, any interpretation 
which could have thro-wn censure upon Anne of Geierstein. 
■ No, nothing was she capable of doing for which a friend could 
have to blush. But connecting her previous agitation with the 
extraordinary fact of her leaving the castle, alone and defence- 
less, at such an hour, Arthur necessarily concluded it must 
argue , some cogent reason, and, as was most likely, of an un- 
pleasant nature. ‘ I will watch her return,’ he internally 
uttered, ‘ and, if she will give me an opportunity, I will convey 
to her the assurance that there is one faithful bosom in her 
neighbourhood, which is bound in honour and gratitude to 
pour out every drop of its blood, if by doing so it can protect 
her from the slightest inconvenience. This is no silly flight of 
romance, for which common sense has a right to reproach me : 
it is only what I ought to do, what I must do, or forego every 
claim to he termed a man of honesty or honour.’ 

Yet scarce did the young man think himself anchored on a 
resolution which seemed unobjectionable th a n his thoughts 
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Tvere again adrift. He reflected that Anne might have a desire 
In risit the neighbouring town of Bale, to which she had been 
invited the day before, and where her uncle had friends. It 
was indeed an uncommon hour to select for such a purpose ; 
hut Arthur was aware that the Swiss maidens feared neither 
solitar}' walks nor late hours, and that Anne would have walked 
among her own hills by moonlight much farther than the 
distance betwixt their place of encampment and Bale, to see a 
sick friend, or for any similar purpose. To press himself on 
her confidence, then, might be impertinence, not kindness ; and 
as she had passed him without taking the slightest notice of 
his presence, it was evident she did not mean voluntarily to 
make him her confidant ; and probably she was involved in no 
difficulties where his aid could be useful. In that case, the 
duty of a gentleman was to permit her to return as she had 
gone forth, unnoticed and ung^uestioned, leaving it with 
herself to hold communication rnth him or not as she should 
choose. 

Another idea, belonging to the age, also passed through his 
mind, though it made no strong impression u^on it. This 
form, so perfectly resembling A^e of Geierstein, might be a 
deception of the sight, or it might be one of those fantastic 
apparitions concerning which there were so many tales told in 
ail coxmtries, and of which Switzerland and Germany had, as 
Arthur well knew, their full share. The internal and undefin- 
able feelings which restrained him from accosting the maiden, 
as might have been natural for him to have done, are easily 
explained, on the supposition that his mortal frame shrunk, 
from an encounter with a being of a different nature. There 
had also been some expressions of the magistrate of BMe which 
might apply to the castle’s being liable to be haunted by 
beings from another world. But though the general belief in 
such ghostly apparitions prevented the Englishman from being 
positively incredulous on the subject, yet the instructions of 
his father, a man of great intrepidity and distinguished good 
sense, had taught mm to be extremely unwilling to refer 
anything to supernatural interferences which was capable of 
explanation by ordinary rules; and he therefore shook off, 
without difficulty, any feelings of superstitious fear which for 
an instant connected itself with his •nocturnal adventure. He 
resolved finally to suppress all disquieting conjecture on the 
subject, and to await firmly, if not patiently, the return of the 
fair vision, which, if it should not . fully explain the mystery, 
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seemed at least 


to afford tbe only cliance of throwing liglit 


■npon it. 

Fised, therefore, in purpose, he traversed the walk which 
his duty permitted, with his eyes fixed on the |>art of the 
forest where be had seen the beloved form disappear, and 
forgetful for tbe moment that his watch had any other purpose 
than to observe her return. But from this abstraction of mind 
he was roused by a distant sonnd in the forest, which seemed 
the clash of armour. Becalled at once to a sense of his duty, 
and its importance to his father and his feliow-tTavellers, 
Arthur planted himself on the temporary bridge, where a stand 
could best be made, and turned ^th eyes and ears to watch 
for approaching danger. The sound of arms and footsteps 
came nearer : spears and helmets advanced from the green- 
wood glade, and twinkled in the moonlight. But the stately 
form of Rudolph Donnerhngel, marching in front, was easily 
recognised, and announced to onr sentinel the return of the 
patrol- Epon their approach to the bridge, the challenge and 
interchange of sign and countersign, which is nsual on such 
occasions, took place in due form : and as Rudolph’s party filed 
off one after another into the castle, he commanded them to 
wake their companions, with whom he intended to renew the 
patrol, and at the same time to send a relief to Arthur 
Phflipson, whose watch on the bridge was now ended- This 
la^- fact was confirmed by the deep and distant toll of the 
minster clock from the town of Bale, which, prolonging its 
sullen sound over field and forest, announced that midnight 
was past. 

‘Arid now, comrade,’ continued Rudolph to the Englishman, 
‘have the cold air and long vratch determined thee to retire to 
food and rest, or dost thou still hold the intention of partaking 
our rounds 1 ’ 


In > ery truth it « ould have been Arthur’s choice to have 
remained in the place where he was, for the purpose of 
watching Anne of Geierstein’s return from her mysterious 
excursion. Ee could not easily have foxmd an excuse for this, 
however, and he was unwilling to give the haughty Bonner- 
hugel ^ ' - - -T . , 

in the 
whose 

not therefore, indulge even a moment’s hesitetion : hut while 
he r^ored the borrowed parrizan to the slungish Sinismund, 
who came from the castle yawning and stretching himself like 


tae least suspicion tnat He was inferior in hardinoocL or 
power of enduring fatigue, to any of the tall mountaineers 
companion he chanced to he Tor the nresent He did 
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one whose slumhers had been broken by no welcome summons 
when they were deepest and sweetest, he acquainted Rudolph 
that he retained his puiyose of ])artaldng in his reconnoitring 
duty. They were speedily joined by the rest of the patrolling 

E arty, amongst whom was Rudiger, the eldest son of the 
landamman of Unterwalden ; and when, led by the Bernese 
champion, they liad reached the skirt.s of the forest, Rudolph 
commanded three of them to attend Rudiger Biederman. 

‘ Thou -wilt make thy round to the left side,’ said the Ber- 
nese, ‘ I wll draw off to the right ,• see thou keepest a good 
lookout, and we ^vill meet merrily at the place appointed. 
Take one of the hounds ^dth you. I will keep Wolf-fenger, 
who will open on a Burgundian as readily as on a bear.’ 

Rudiger moved off with his part)’’ to the left, according to the 
directions received ; and Rudolph, having sent forward one of 
his number in front and stationed another im the rear, com- 
manded the third to foUow himself and Arthur Philipson, who 
thus constituted the main body of the patrol. Having inti- 
mated to their immediate attendant to keep at such distance 
as to allow them freedom of conversation, Rudolph addressed 
the Englishman -with the familiarity which their recent friend- 
ship had created. ‘And now, King Arthur, what thinks the 
Majesty of England of our Helvetian youth? Could they 
win guerdon in tilt or tourney, thinkest thou, noble prince? 
Or would they rank but amongst the coward knights of 
ComouaiUes ? ’ ^ 

‘For tilt and tourney I cannot answer,’ said Arthur, sum- 
moning up his spirits to reply, ‘ because I never beheld one of 
you mounted on a steed, or having spear in rest. But if strong 
limbs and stout hearts are to be considered, I would match you 
Swiss gallants with those of any country in the universe where 
manhood is to be looked for, whether it be in heart or hand.’ 

‘Thou speakest us fair; and, young Englishman,’ ;said 
Rudolph, ‘ know that we thunk as highly of thee, of which I 
■vrill presently afford thee a proof. Thou talked’st but now’ of 
horses. I know but little of them ; yet I judge thou wouldst 
not buy a steed which thou hadst only seen covered with 
trappings, or encumbered with saddle and bri(fte, but wouldst 
desire to look at him when stripped, and in his natural state 
of freedom ? ’ 

‘Ay, marry, would I,’ said Arthur. ‘Thou hast spoken on 

1 The chivalry of Cornwall are generally undervalued in the Norman- 
French romances. The cause is difficult to discover. 
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that as if thou hadst been bom in a district called Yorkshire, 
which men call the merriest part of Merry England.’ 

‘Then I tell thee,’ said Rudolph Donnerhugel, ‘that thou 
hast seen our Swiss youth but half, since thou hast observed 
them as yet only in their submissive attendance upon the elders 
of their cantons, or, at most, in their mountain sports, which, 
though they may show men’s outward strength and activity, 
can tlu’ow no light on the spirit and disposition by which that 
strength and activity are to be guided and directed in matters 
of high enterprise.’ 

The Swiss probably designed that these remarks should 
excite the curiosity of the stranger. But the Englishman had 
the image, look, and form of Anne of Geierstein, as she had 
passed him in the silent hours of his watch, too constantly 
before him to enter willingly upon a subject of conversation 
totally foreign to what agitated his mind. He, therefore, only 
compelled himself to reply in civility, that he had no doubt his 
esteem for the Swiss, both aged and young, would increase in 
proportion with his more intimate knowledge of the nation. 

He was then silent ; and Donnerhugel, disappointed, perhaps, 
at hping failed to excite his curiosity, walked also in silence 
by. his side. Arthur, meanwhile, was considering with himself 
whether he should mention to his companion the circumstance 
which occupied his own mind, in the hope that the Idnsman of 
Anne of Geierstein, an ancient friend of her house, might be 
able to throw some light on the subject. 

But he felt within his mind an insurmountable objection to 
converse with the Swiss on a subject in which Anne was con- 
cerned. That E-udolph made pretensions to her favour could 
hardly be doubted ; arid though Arthur, had the question been 
put to him, must in common consistency have resigned all 
competition on the subject, still he could not bear to think on 
the possibility of his rival’s success, and would not willingly 
have endured to hear him pronounce her name. 

•Perhaps it was owing to this secret irritability that Arthur, 
though he naade every effort to conceal and to overcome the 
sensation, still felt a secret dislike to Rudolph Donnerhugel, 
whose frank, but somewhat coarse, familiarity was mingled with 
a certain air of protection and patronage, which the Englishman 
thought was by no means called for. He met the openness of‘ 
the Bernese, indeed, with equal franlcness, but he was ever and 
anon tempted to reject or repel the tone of superiority, by 
which it was accompanied. The circumstances of their duel' 
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had given the S^viss no ground for such triumph; nor did 
iVrthur feel himself included in that roll of the S^viss youth 
over vrhom Rudolph exercised domination, hy general consent. 
So little did Phiiipson relish this affectation of superiority, that 
the^ poor jest that termed him King Arthur, although quite 
indifferent to him -vshen applied by any of the Biedermans, was 
rather offensive when Rudolph took the same liberty ; so that 
he often found himself in the awkward condition of one who is 
internally irritated, without having any outward manner of 
testifying it vith propriety. Undoubte^y, the root of all this 
tacit dislike to the young Bernese was a feeling of rivalry ; but 
it was a feeling which Arthur dared not avow even to himself. 
It was sufficiently powerful, however, to suppress the slight in- 
clination he had felt to speak -with Rudolph on the passage of 
the night which had most interested him ; and as the topic of 
conversation introduced by his companion had been suffered to 
drop, they walked on side by side in silence, ‘ with the beard 
on the shoulder,’ as the Spaniard says — looking round, that is, 
on all hands — and thus performing the duty of a vigilant watch. 

At length, after they had wallied nearly a mile through 
forest and field, making a circuit around the ruins of Graffs- 
lust, of such an extent as to leave no room for an ambush 
betwixt; them and the place, the old hoimd, led by the vidette 
who was foremost, stopped and uttered a low growl. 

* How now, ‘Wolf-fanger 1 ’ said Rudolph, advancing. ‘ What, 
old fellow ! dost thou not know friends firom foes 1 Gome, 
what sayest thou, on better thoughts 1 Thou must not lose 
character in thy old age ; t^ it again.’ _ 

The dog raised his head, snuffed the air all around, as if he 
imderstood what his master had said, then shook his head and 
tail, as if answering ta his voice. _ 

‘Why, there it is now,’ said Donnerhugel, patting the 
animal’s shaggy back ; ‘ second thoughts are worth gold : thou 
seest it is a fidend after all.’ 

The dog again shook his tail, and moved forward with the 
same unconcem as before; Rudolph fell back into his place, 
and his companion said to him — 

‘We are about to meet Rudiger and our companions, I sup- 
pose, and the dog hears their footsteps, though we cannot.’ 

‘It can scarcely yet be Rudiger,’ said the Bernese : ‘his 
walk around the castle is of a wider circumference than ours. 
Some one approaches, however, for Wolf-fanger is again dis- 
satisfied. Look sharply out on aU sides.’ 
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As Eudolph gave liis party the word to be on the alert, they 
reached an open glade, in which were scattered, at considerable 
distance from each other, some old pine-trees of gigantic size, 
which seemed yet huger and blacker than ordinary, from their 
broad sable tops and shattered branches being displayed against 
the clear and white moonlight. ‘We shall here, at least,’ said 
the Swiss, ‘ have the advantage of seeing clearly whatever ap- 
proaches. But I judge,’ said he, after looking around for a 
minute, ‘ it is hut some wolf or deer that has crossed our- path, 
and the scent disturbs the hound. Hold — stop — yes, it must 
be so — he goes bn.’ 

The dog accordingly proceeded, after having given some 
signs of doubt, uncertainty, and even anxiety. Apparently, 
however, he became reconciled to what had disturbed him, and 
proceeded once more in the ordinary manner. 

‘ This is singular ! ’ said Arthur PhUipson ; ‘ and, to my 
thinking, I saw an object close by yonder patch of thicket, 
where, as well as I can guess, a few thorn and hazel bushes 
surround the stems of four or five large trees.’ 

‘My eye has been on that very thicket for these five 
minutes past, and I saw nothing,’ said Rudolph. 

‘ Nay, but,’ answered the young Englishman, ‘ I saw the 
object, whatever it was, while you were engaged in attending 
to the dog. And by your permission, I wm forward and 
examine the spot.’ 

‘Were you, strictly speaking, under my command,’ said 
Bonnerhugel, ‘ I would command you to keep your place. If 
they be foes, it is essential that we should remain together. 
But you are a volunteer in our watch, and therefore may use 
your freedom.’ 

‘I thank you,’ answered Arthur, and sprung quickly forward. 
He felt, indeed, at _ the moment, that he was not acting 
courteously as an individual, nor perhaps correctly as a soldier ; 
and that he ought to have rendered obedience, for the. time, to 
the captain of the party in which he had enlisted himself. 
But, on the other hand, the object which he had seen, though 
at a distance and imperfectly, seemed to bear a resemblance to 
the retiring form of Anne of Geierstein, as she had vanished 
from his eyes,_ an hour or two before, under the cover of the 
for&st; and his ungovernable curiosity to ascertain whether it 
might not he the maiden in person allowed friTn to listen to no 
other consideration. 

Ere Rudolph had spoken out his few words of reply, Arthur 
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was lialf-way to the thicket. It was, as it had seemed at a 
distance, of small extent, and not fitted to hide any person 
who did not actually couch down amongst the dwarf bushes 
and underwood. Anything white, also, which bore the human 
size and form, must, he thought, have been discovered among 
the dark-red stems and swarthy-coloured bushes which were 
before him. These observations were mingled with other 
thoughts. If it was Anne of Geierstein whom he had a second 
time seen, she must have left the more open path, desirous 
probably of avoiding notice ; and what right or title had he to 
direct upon her the observation of the patroll He had, he 
thought, observed that in general the maiden rather repelled 
than encouraged the attentions of Rudolph Donnerhugei ; or, 
where it Would have been discourteous to have rejected them 
entirely, that she endured without encouraging them., What, 
then, could be the propriety of his intruding upon her private 
walk, singular, indeed, from time and place, but which, on that 
account, she might be more desirous to keep secret from the 
observation of one who was disagreeable to her ? Nay, was it 
not possible that Rudolph might derive advantage to his 
otherwise unacceptable suit by possessing the knowledge of 
something which the maiden desired to be concealed ? 

As these thoughts pressed upon him, Arthur made a pause, 
with his eyes feed on the thicket, from which he was now 
scarce thirty yards distant ; and although scrutinising it with 
all the keen accuracy which his uncertamty and anxiety 
dictated, he was actuated by a strong feeling that it would 
be wisest to turn hack to his companions, and report to 
Rudolph that his eyes had deceived him. 

But, while he was yet undecided whether to advance or 
return, the object which he had seen became again visible on 
the verge of the thicket, and advanced straight towards him, 
bearing, as on the former occasion, the exact dress and figure 
of Anne of Geierstein ! This vision — for the time, place, and 
suddenness of the appearance made it seem rather an illusion 
than a reality — struck Arthur with surprise, which amounted 
to terror. The figure passed within a spear’s-length, unchalr 
lenged by him, and giving not the slightest sign of recognition ; 
and, directing its course to the right hand of Rudolph and the 
two or three who were with him, was again lost among the 
broken ground and bushes. . - 

Once more the young man was reduced to a state of the 
most inextricable doubt; nor was he roused from the stupor 
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into wliicli he was thrown till the voice of the Bernese sounded 
in his ear — ‘ Why, how now, King Arthur ; art thou asleep, or 
art thou wounded V 

‘Neither,’ said Philipson, collecting himself j ‘only much 
surprised.’ 

‘ Surprised ! and at what, most royal ’ 

‘ Forbear foolery,’ said Arthur, somewhat sternly, ‘ and 
answer as thou art a man — Did she not meet thee 1 — didst thou 
not see her % ’ 

‘ See her ! — see whom 1 ’ said Donnerhugel. ‘ I saw no one. 
And I could have sworn you had seen no one either, for I had 
you in my eye the whole time of your absence, excepting two 
or thee moments. If you saw aught, why gave you not the 
alarm ? ’ 

‘ Becajise it was only a woman,’ answered Arthur, faintly. 

‘ Only a woman ! ’ repeated Rudolph, in a tone of contempt. 
‘ By my honest word. King Arthur, if I had not seen pretty 
flashes of valour fly from thee at times, I should be apt to 
think that thou hadst only a woman’s courage thyself. Strange, 
that a shadow by night, or a precipice in the day, should quell 
so bold a spirit as thou hast often shown ’ 

‘ And as I will ever show, when occasion demands it,’ inter- 
rupted the Englishman, with recovered spirit. ‘ But I swear to 
you that, if I be now daunted, it is by no merely earthly fears 
that my mind hath been for a moment subdued.’ 

‘ Let us proceed on our walk,’ said Rudolph : ‘ we must not 
neglect the safety of our friends. This appearance of which 
thou speakest may be but a trick to interrupt our duty.’ 

They moved on through the moonlight glades. A minute’s 
reflection restored young Philipson to his full recollection, and 
TOth that to the painful consciousness that he had played a 
ridiculous and unworthy part in the presence of the person 
whom (of the male sex, at least) he would the very last have 
chosen as a witness of his weakness. 

He ran hastily over the relations which stood betwixt him- 
®®lfj Donnerhugel, the Landamman, his niece, and the rest of 
that family ; and, contrary to the opinion which he had enter- 
tained but a short whfle before, settled in bia own mind that it 
his duty to rnention to the immediate leader under whom 
ne had placed himself the appearance which he had . twice 
obse^ed in the course of that night’s duty. There might be 
lanmy circumstances — - the pa3rment of a vow, perhaps, or some 
such reason — which might render intelligible to her connexions 
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the behaviour of this young lady. Besides, he was for the 
present a soldier on duty, and these mysteries might he 
fraught with evils to be anticipated or guarded against • in 
either case, his companions were entitled to he made aware of 
what he had seen. It must be supposed that this resolution 
was adopted^ when the sense of duty, and of shame for the 
weakness which he had exhibited, had for the moment subdued 
Arthur’s personal feelings towards Anne of Geierstein — feelingsj 
also, liable to be chilled by the mysterious uncertainty which 
the events of that evening had cast, like a thick mist, around 
the object of them._ 

While the Englishman’s reflections were taking this ■ turn, 
his captain or companion, after a silence of several minutes, at 
length addressed him. ’ . 

‘I believe,’ he said, ‘my dear comrade, that, as being at 
present your ofl&cer, I have some title to hear from you the 
report of what you have just now seen, since it must be some- 
thing of importance which could so sfrongly agitate a mind so 
firm as yours; But if, in your own opinion, it consists with the 
general safety to delay your report of what you have seen until 
we return to the castle, and then to deliver it to the private 
ear of ‘ the Landamman, you have only, to intimate your 
purpose; and, far from urging you to place confidence in me 
personally, though I hope I am not undeserving of it, I will 
authorise your leaving us, and returning instantly to the 
castle.’ 

This proposal touched him to whom it was made exactly in 
the right place. An absolute demand of his confidence might 
perhaps have been declined; the tone of moderate request 
and conciliation fell presently in with the Englishman’s own 
reflections. _ , ’ 

‘ I am sensible,’ he said, ‘ hauptman, that I ought to mention 
to you that which I have seen to-night; but on the first occa- 
sion it did not fall within my duty to do so, and now that I 
have a second time witnessed the same appearance, I have felt 
for these few seconds so much surprised at what 'I have seen 
that even yet I can scarce find words to express it.’ ^ 

‘ As I cannot guess what you may have to say,’ replied the 
Bernese, ‘ I must beseech you to be explicit. We are hut poor 
readers of riddles, we thick-headed Switzers.’ . 

‘Yet it is hut a riddle which I have to place before you 
Rudolph Donnerhugel,’ answered the Englishman, ‘and a riddle 
which is far beyond my own guessing at.’ He then proceeded 
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though not without hesitation, ‘While you were performing 
your first patrol amongst the ruins, a female crossed the 
bridge from within the castle, walked by my post without 
saying a single word, and vanished under the shadows of the 
forest/ 

‘ Ha ! ’ exclaimed Donnerhugel, and made no further answer. 
Arthur proceeded. ‘Within these five minutes, the same 
female form passed me a second time, issuing from the little 
thicket and clump of firs, and disappeared, without exchanging 
a word. Know, farther, this apparition bore the form, face, 
gait, and dress of your kinswoman, Anne of Geierstein.’ 

‘Singular enough,’ said Rudolph, in a tone of incredulity. 
‘ I must not, I suppose, dispute your word, for you^ would 
receive doubt on my part as a mortal injury — such is your 
Northern chivalry. Yet, let me say, I have eyes as well as you, 
and I scarce think they quitted you for a minute. We were 
not fifty yards from the place where 1 found you: standing in 
amazement. How, therefore, should not we also have seen 
that which you say and think you saw?’ 

‘To that I can give no answer,’ said Arthur. ‘Perhaps 
your eyes were not exactly turned upon me during the short 
space in which I saw this form. Perhaps it might be visible — 
as they say fantastic appearances sometimes are — to only one 
person at a time.’ 

‘You suppose, then, that the appearance was imaginary or 
fantastic ? ’ said the Bernese. 

^ ‘ Can I tell you ? ’ replied the Englishman. ‘ The church 
gives its warrant that there are such things ; and surely it is 
more natural to believe this apparition to be an illusion than 
to suppose that Anne of Geiersteih, a gentle and well-nurtured 
maiden, should be traversing the woods at this wild hour, when 
safety and propriety so strongly recommend her being within 
doors.’ ■ ' 

‘There is mych in what you say,’ said Rudolph; ‘arid yet 
there are stories afloat, though few care to mention them, 
which seem. to allege that Anne of Geierstein is not altogether 
such as other maidens; arid that she has been met with, in 
body and spirit, where she could hardly have come by her own 
unassisted efforts.’ 

‘ Ha ! said Arthur ; ‘ so young, so beautiful, and already in 
league with the destroyer of manldnd ! It is impossible.’ 

‘I said not so/ replied the Bernese ; ‘ nor have T leisure at 
present to explairi my meaning more fully. As we return to 
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the castle of Gratfslust, I have an opportunity to tell >you 
more. But I chiefly brought you on this patrol to introduce 
you to some friends, nFora 3’’Ou vdll he pleased to Imon', and 
"who desire j'our aciiuaintance-; and it is here I expect to meet 
them.’ 

So saying, he turned round the projecting comer of a rock, 
and an unexpected scene was presented to the eyes of the 
j'oung Rnglishman. 

In a sort of nook, or comer, screened by the rocky projec- 
tion, there burned a large fire of wood, and around it sat, 
reclined, or ia}’, twelve or fifteen young men in the Swiss garb, 
hut decorated with ornaments and embroidery, which reflected 
back the light of the fire. The same red gleam was returned 
by silver wine-cups, which circulated from hand to hand with 
the flasks which filled them. Arthur could also observe the 
relics of a banquet, to which due honour seemed to have been 
lately rendered. 

The revellers started joyfully up at the sight of Donner- 
hugel and his companions, and saluted him, easily distinguished 
as he -was by his stature, by the title of captain, wanSy and 
exultinglj’’ uttered, while, at the same time, every tendency to 
noisy acclamation was cautiously suppressed. The zeal indi- 
cated that Rudolph came most welcome ^ the caution that he' 
came in secret, and was to be received with mystery. 

To the general greeting he answered — ‘ I thank you, my 
brave comrades. Has Rudiger yet reached youl’ 

‘Thou see’st he has not,’ said one of the party; ‘had it 
been so, we would have detained him here till your coming, 
brave captain.’ 

‘ He has loitered on his patrol,’ said the Bernese. ‘ We, too, 
were delayed, yet we are here .before him. I bring "wi^ me, 
comrades, the brave Englishman whom I mentioned to you as 
a desirable associate in our daring purpose.’ 

‘ He is welcome — most welcome to us,’ said a young man, 
whose richly embroidered dress of azure blue gave bim an air 
of authority — ‘most welcome is he, if he brings "with him a 
heart and a hand to serve our noble task.’ 

‘ For both I will be responsible,’ said Rudolph. ‘ Pass the 
•wine-cup, then, to the success of our glorious enterprise, and 
the health of this our new associate ! ’ . • 

While they were replenishing the cups with wine of a quality 
far superior to any which Arthur had yet tasted in these 
regions, he thought it right, before engaging himself in the 
Toil, sxm — 8 
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pledge, to learn the secret object of the ' association which 
seemed desirous of adopting him. 

‘ Before I engage my poor services to you, fair sirs, since it 
pleases you to desire them, permit me,’ he said, ‘to ask the 
purpose and character of the undertaking in which they are to 
be employed V 

‘ Shouldst thou have brought him hither/ said the cavalier 
in blue to Rudolph, ‘without satisfying him and thyself on 
that point?’ 

‘ Care not thou about it, Laurenz,’ replied the Bernese, ‘ I 
know my man. Be it known, then, to you, my good friend,’ 
he continued, addressing the Englishman, ‘ that my comrades 
and I are determined at once to declare the freedom of the 
Swiss commerce, and to resist to the death, if it be necessary, 
all unlawful and extortionate demands on the part of our 
neighbours.’ 

‘I understand so much,’ said the young Englishman, ‘and 
that the present deputation proceeds to the Duke of Burgundy 
with remonstrances to that effect.’ 

‘ Hear me,’ replied Rudolph. ‘ The question is like to be 
brought to a bloody determination long ere we see the Duke 
of Burgundy’s most august and most gracious countenance. 
'That his influence should be used to exclude us from B^le, a 
neutral town, and pertaining to the Empire, gives us cause to ex- 
pect the worst reception when we enter his own dominions. We 
have even reason to thinlr that we might have suffered from his 
hatred already, but for the vigilance of the ward which we have 
kept. ' Horsemen, from the direction of La Ferette, have this 
night reconnoitred our posts ; and had they not found us pre- 
pared, we had, without question, been attacked in our quarters. 
Bat since we have escaped tp-night, we must take care , for 
to-morrow. For this purpose, a number of the bravest youth 
of the city of BMe, incensed at the pusillanimity of their 
magistrates, are determined to join us, in order to wipe away 
the disgrace which the cowardly inhospitality of their magistracy 
has brought on their native place,’ • 

‘That we will do ere the sun, that will rise two hours hence, 
shall sink into the western sky,’ said the cavalier in blue ; and 
those around joined him in stem assent, 

‘Gentle sirs,’ replied Arthur, when there was a pause, ‘let 
me remind you that the embassy which you attend is a peace- 
ful one, and that those who act as its escort ought to avoid 
anything which can augment the differences which it comes to 
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reconcile. You cannot expect to receive offence in tlie Duke’s 
dominions, the privileges of envoys being respected in all civilised 
countries ; and you vyiU, I am sure, desire to offer none.’ 

‘We may he subjected to insult, however,’ replied the 
Bernese, ‘and that through your concerns, Arthur Philipson, 
and those of thy father.’ 

‘ I understand you not,’ replied Philipson. 

‘Your father,’ answered Donnerhugel, ‘is a merchant, and 
hears with him wares of small hulk hut high value V . 

‘ He does so,’ answered Arthur ; ‘ and what of that ? ’ 

‘ Llarry,’ answered Rudolph, ‘that, if it be not better looked 
to, the Bandog of Burgundy is like to fall heir to a large pro- 
portion of your siUcs, ^tins, and jewelry work.’ 

‘ Siilcs, satins, and jewels ! ’ exclaimed another of the revel- 
lers; ‘such wares will not pass toll-ffee where Archibald of 
Hagenbach hath authority.’ 

‘Fair sirs,’ resumed Arthur, after a moment’s consideration, 
‘these wares are my father’s property, not mine; and it is for 
him, not me, to pronounce how much of them he might be con- 
tent to part with in the way of toll, rather than give occasion 
to a fray, in which his companions, who have received him into 
their society, must be exposed to inju^ as well as himself. I 
can only say, that he has weighty affairs at the court of Bur- 
gundy, which must render him desirous of reaching it in peace 
with all men; and it is my private belief that, rather than 
incur the loss and danger of a broil with the garrison of La 
Ferette, he would be contented to sacrifice all the property 
which he has at present with him. Therefore, I must request 
of you, gentlemen, a space to consult his pleasure on this occa- 
sion ; assuring you that, if it be his will to resist .the payment 
of these duties to Burgundy, you shall find in me one who is 
fully determined to fight to the last drop of his blood.’ 

‘Good King Arthur, said Rudolph, ‘thou art a dutiful 
observer of the Fomth [Fifth] Commandment, and thy days shall 
be long in the land. Do not suppose us neglectful of the saine 
duty, although, for the present, we conceive ourselves hound, 
in the first place, to attend to the weal of our country, the 
common parent of our fathers and ourselves. But, as you know 
our profound respect for the Landamman, you need not fear 
that we shall willingly offer him offence, by rashly engaging in 
hostilities, or without some weighty reason; and an attempt 
to plunder his guest would have been met, on his part, with 
resistance to the death. I had hoped to find both you and 
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your fetter prompt enough to resent such a gross injury. 
Nevertheless, if your father inclines to present his fleece to he 
shorn by Archibald of Hagenbach, whose scissors, he will find, 
clip pretty closely, it would be unnecessary and uncivil in us 
to interpose. Meantime, you have the. advantage of knowing 
that, in case the governor of La Ferette should be disposed to 
strip you of skin as well as fleece, there are more men close at 
hand than you looked for, whom you will find both able and 
willing to render you prompt assistance,’ 

‘ On these terms,’ said the Englishman, ‘I make my acknowl- 
edgments to these gentlemen of BMe, or whatever other country 
hath sent them forth, and pledge them in a brotherly cup to 
our farther and more intimate acquaintance,’ 

‘ Health and prosperity to the United Cantons and their 
friends!’ answered the Blue Cavalier. ‘And death and. con- 
fusion to aU. besides,’ 

The cups were replenished; and, instead of a shout of ap- 
plause, the young men around testified their devoted determina- 
tion to the cause which was thus announced by grasping each 
other’s hands, and then brandishing their weapons with a fierce 
yet noiseless gesture, . 

‘Thus,’ said Rudolph Donnerhugel, ‘our illustrious ances- 
tors, the fathers of Swiss independence, met in the immortal 
field of Rutli, between Uri and Unterwalden. Thus they swore 
to each other, under the blue firmament of heaven, that they 
would restore the liberty of their oppressed country ; and history 
can teU how well they kept their word,’ 

‘And she shall record,’ said the Blue Cavalier, ‘how well 
the present Switzers can preserve the freedom which ■ their 
fathers won. Proceed in your rounds, good Rudolph, and be 
assured that, at the signal of the hauptman, the soldiers will 
not be far absent ; all is arranged as formerly, unless you have 
new orders to give us,’ 

‘Hark thee hither, Laurenz,’ said Rudolph to the Blue 
Cavalier ; and Arthur could hear him say, ‘ Beware, my friend, 
that the Rhine wine be not abused ; if there is too much pro- 
vision of it, manage to destroy the flasks : — a mule may stumble, 
thou knowest, or so. Give not way to Rudiger in this. He is 
grown a winebibber since he joined us. We must bring both 
heart and hand to what may be done to-morrow.’ They then 
whispered so low that Arthur could hear nothing of, their 
farther conference, and bid each other adieu, after clasping 
jbands, as if they were renewing some solemn pledge of union. 
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Rudolph and his party then moved forward, and were scarce 
out of sight of their new associates,' when the vidette, or fore- 
most of their patrol, gave the signal of alarm. Arthur's 
heart leaped to his lips. ‘ It is Anne of Geierstein ! ’ he said 
internally. 

‘ The dogs are silent,’ said the Bernese. ‘ Those who 
approach must he the companions of our watch.' 

They proved, accordingly, to be Rudiger and his party, who, 
halting on the appearance of their comrades, made and imder- 
went a formal challenge — such advance had the Swiss already 
made in military discipline, which was but little and rudely 
studied by the infantry in other parts of Europe. Arthur 
could hear Rudolph take his friend Rudiger to task for not' 
meeting him at the halting-place appomted. ‘ It leads to new 
revelry on your arrival,’ he said, ‘ and to-morrow must find us 
cool and determined.’ 

‘ Cool as an icicle, noble hauptman,' answered the son of 
the Landamman, ‘ and determined as the rock it hangs upon.' 

Rudolph again recommended temperance, and the young 
Biederman promised comphance. The two parties passed each 
other with friendly though silent greeting ; and there was soon 
a considerable distance between them. _ 

The country was more open on the side of the castle around 
which their duty now led them than where it lay opposite to 
the principal gate. The glades were broad, the trees thinly 
scattered over pasture-land, and there were no thickets, ravines, 
or similar places of ambushj so that the eye might, in the clear 
moonlight, well command the country. 

‘ Here,' said Rudolph, ‘we may judge ourselves secure enough 
for some conference ; and therefore may I ask thee, Arthur of 
England, now thou hast seen us more closely, what thinkest 
thou of the Switzer youth? K thou hast learned less than I 
could have wished, thank thine own uncommunicative temper, 
which retired in some degree from our confidence.' 

‘ Only in so far as I could not have answered, and therefore 
ought not to have received, it,’ said Arthur. ‘ The judgment 
I have been enabled to form iamounts, in few words, to this : 
Your purposes are lofty and noble as your mountains ; but the 
stranger from the low country is not accustomed to tread 
the circuitous path by which you ascend them. My foot has 
been always accustomed to move straight forward upon the 
greensward.’ 

‘ You speak in riddles,’ answered the Bernese. 
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‘Not so,' returned tire Englishman. ‘I think you ought 
plainly to mention to yonr seniors — the nominal leadens of 
young men v.ho seem ^vell disposed to take their o^rn roa^i — 
that you expect an attack in the neighbourhood of La Ferette, 
and hope for assistance from .some of the townsmen of Bale.’ 

‘Ay, truly,’ answered Dounerhugel ; ‘and the Landarnraan 
would stop his journey till he desjiatohed a messenger for a 
safe-conduct to the Duke of Burgundy, and should he grant 
it, there were an end of all hope of war.’ 

‘True,’ replied Arthur; ‘but the Eandamman would thereby 
obtain his own princii)al object, and the sole purj)OSC of the 
mission — that is, the establishment of peace.’ 

‘ Pee.ce — peace ! ’ answered the Bernese hastily. ‘ Were my 
wishes alone to be opposed to those of Arnold Biederman, I 
know so much of his honour and faith, I res|)ect so highly hi-S 
valour and patrioti.sm, that at his voice I would sheathe my 
sword, even if my most mortal enemy .stood before me. But 
mine is not the .single •wish of a single man : the whole of my 
canton and that of Soleure are determined on war. It was 
by war, noble war, that our fathers came forth from the house 
of their captivity ; it was by war, successful and glorious w-aT, 
that a race, who had been held scarce so much worth thmking 
on as the oxen which they goaded, emerged at once into liber^ 
and consequence, and were honoured because they were feared, 
as much as they had been formerly despised because they were 
■anre3i.sting.’ 

‘ This may he all very trne,’ said the young Englishman ; 
‘but, in my opinion, the object of your mission has been 
determined by your Diet or House of Commons. They have 
resolved to send you with others as messengers of peace ; but you 
are .secretly blowing the coals of war, and while all, or most, of 
your senior colleagues are setting out to-morrow in expectation 
of a peaceful journey, you .stand prepared for a combat^ and 
look for the means of gi'ving cause for it.’ 

‘And is it not well that I do stand so prepared ? ’ answered 
Pvudolph. ‘If our reception in Burgunt^’s dependencies be 
peaceful, as you say the rest of the deputation expect, my 
precautions will he needless ; but at least they can do no harm. 

prove otherwise, I shall be the means of averting a great 
misfortune from my coUeagnes, my kinsman Arnold Biederman, 
my fair cousin Anne, your frther, yourself — from all of us, in 
short, -who are joyously travelling together,’ . , 

Arthur shook his head. ‘There is something in all this, 
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he said, ‘ which I understand not, and will not seek to under- 
stand, I only pray that you will not make my father’s 
concerns the subject of breaking truce ; it ma}’’, as you hint, 
involve the Landamman in a quarrel, w^hich he might otherwise 
have avoided. I am sure my father wiU never forgive it.’ 

‘ I have pledged my word,’ said Rudolph, ‘ already to that 
effect. But if he should like the usage of the Bandog of Bur^ 
gundy less than you seem to aj)prehend he will, there is no 
harm in your knowing that, in time of need, he may be well 
and actively supported.’ 

‘ I am greatly obliged by the assurance,’ replied the English- 
man, 

‘And thou mayst thyself, my friend,’ continued Rudolph, 

‘ take a warning from what thou hast heard : men go not to a 
bridal in armour, nor to a brawl in silken doublet.’ 

‘ I will be clad to meet the worst,’ said Arthur ; ‘ and for 
that purpose I wiU don a light hauberk of weU-tempered steel, 
proof against spear or arrow ; and I thank you for your kindly 
counsel.’ 

‘ Nay, thank not me,’ said Rudolph : ‘ I were iU deserving 
to be a leader did I not make those who are to foUow me, 
more especiaUy so trusty a foUower as thou art, aware of the 
time when they should buckle on their armour and prepare for 
hard blows.’ 

Here the conversation paused for a moment or two, neither 
of the speakers being entirely contented with his companion, 
although neither pressed any farther remark. 

The Bernese, judging from the feelings which he had seen 
predominate among the traders of his own country, had enter- 
tained little doubt that the Englishman, frnding himself power- 
fully supported in point of force, would have caught at the 
opportunity to resist paying the exorbitant imposts with which 
he was threatened at the next town, which would probably, 
•without any effort on Rudolph’s part, have led to breaking off 
the truce on the part of Arnold Biederman himself, and to an 
instant declaration of hostilities. On the other hand, young 
Philipson could not understand or approve of Donnerhugel’s con- 
duct, who, himself a member of a peaceful deputation, seemed 
to be animated with the purpose of seizing an opportanity -to 
Itindle the flames of war. 

Occupied by these various reflections, they walked side by 
side for some time without speaking together, until Rudolph 
broke silence.: 
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tlieir castle into a species of college, ^hpe there were more 
ancient volumes than the monks have piled together in the 
library of St. Grail. Nor were their studies in hooks alone. 
Deep buried in their private laboratories, they attained secrets 
which were afterwards transmitted through the race from 
father to son, and were supposed to have approached nearly to 
the deepest recesses of alchemy. The report of their wisdom 
and their wealth was often brought to the Imperial footstool ; 
and in the frequent disputes which the Emperors maintained 
with the Popes of old, it is said they were encouraged, if not 
instigated, by the counsels of the Barons of Amheim, and 
supported by their treasures. It was, perhaps, such a course 
of politics, joined to the unusual and mysterious studies which 
the fa mil y of Amheim so long_ pursued, which excited against 
them the generally received opinion that they were assisted in 
their superhuman researches by supei^tural influences. The 
priests were active in forwarding this cry against men who, 
perhaps, had no other fault than that of being wiser than 
themselves. 

‘“Lookwhatguests,” they said, “are received in the halls 
of Amheim ! Let a Ghristian knight, crippled in war with the 
Saracens, present himself on the drawbridge, he is guerdoned 
with a crast and a cup of wine, and required to pass on his 
way. If a palmer, redolent of the sanctity acquired by his 
recent visits to the most holy shrines, and by the sacred relics 
which attest and reward his toil, approach the unhallowed 
walls, the warder bends his cross-bow, and the porter shuts the 
gate, as if the wandering saint brought the plague with him 
from Palestine. But comes there a greybearded, glib-tongued 
Greek, with his parchment scrolls, the very letters of which 
are painful to Christian eyes ; comes there a Jewish Eabbin, 
with his Talmud and Cabala ; comes there a swarthy sunrbumt 
Moor, who can boast of having read the language of the stars 
in Chaldea, the cradle of astrological science — lo, the wander- 
ing impostor or sorcerer occupies the highest seat at the Baron 
of Amheim’s board, shares with him the labours of the alembic 
and the furnace, learns from him mystic knowledge, like that 
of which our first parents participated to the overthrow of their 
race, and requites it with lessons more dreadful than he ■ 
receives, till the profane host has added to his hoard of unholy 
wisdom all that the pagan visitor (^n communicate. And 
these things are done in Almain, which is called the Holy 
Eoman Empire, of which so many priests are princes ! — they are 
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done, and neither ban nor monition is issued against a race of 
sorcerers who, from age to age, go on triumphing in their 
necromancy.” 

‘ Such arguments, which were echoed from mitred abbots to 
the cell of anchorites, seem, nevertheless, to have made little 
impression on the Imperial council. But they served to excite 
the zeal of many a baron and jfree count of the Empire, who 
were taught by them to esteem a war or feud with the Barons 
of Arnheim as partaking of the nature, and entitled to the 
immunities, of a crusade against the enemies of the Faith, and 
to regard an attack upon these obnoxious potentates as a mode 
of clearing off their deep scores with the Christian Church. But 
the Lords of Arnheim, though not seeking for quarrel, were by 
no means unwarlike, or averse to maintaining their own de- 
fence. Some, on the contrary, belonging to this obnoxibus 
race were not the less distinguished as gallant knights and 
good men-at-arms. They were besides wealthy, secured and 
strengthened by great alliances, and in an eminent degree wise 
and provident. This the parties who assailed them learned 
to' their cost. 

‘The confederacies formed against the Lords of Arnheim 
were broken up ; the attacks which their enemies meditated 
were anticipated and disconcerted ; and those who employed 
actual violence were repelled with signal loss to the assailants ; 
until at length an impression was produced in their neigh- 
bourhood, that, by their accurate information concerning medi- 
tated violence,^ and their extraordinary powers of resisting 
and defeating it, the obnoxious barons must have brought to 
their defence means which merely human force was incapable 
of overthrowing ; so that, becoming as much feared as hated, 
they were suffered for the last generation to remain unmo- 
lested. And this was the rather the case, that the numerous 
vassals of this great house were perfectly satisfied with their 
feudal superiors, abundantly ready to rise in their defence, 
and disposed to believe that, whether their lords were sorcerers 
or no, their own condition would not be mended by exchanging 
their government either for the rule of the crusaders in this 
holy warfare or that of the churchmen by whom it was insti- 
• gated. The race of these barons ended in Herman von Arn- 
the maternal grandfather of Anne of Geierstein. He was 
buried with his hehnet, sword, and shield, as is the German 
custom with the last male of a noble family. 

But he left an only daughter, Sybilla of Arnheim, to inherit 
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a considerate portion of Ins estate ; and I never heard that the 
strong imputation of sorcery which attached to her house pre- 
vented numerous applications, from persons of the highest 
distinction in the Empire, to her l^al guardian, the Emperor, 
for the rich heiress’s hand in marriage. Albert of Geierstein, 
however, though an exile, obtained the preference. He was 
gallant and handsome, which recommended him to Sybilla ; 
and the Emperor, bent at the time on the vain idea of recover- 
ing his authority in the Sv^ss mountains, was desirous to show 
himself generous to Albert, whom he considered as a fugitive 
from his country for espousing the Imperial cause. You may 
thus see, most noble King Arthur, that Anne of Geierstein, the 
only child of their marriage, descends from no ordinary stock ; 
and that circumstances in which she may be concerned are not 
to be explained or judged of so easily, or upon the same 
grounds of reasoning, as in the case of ordinary persons.’ . 

‘By my honest word. Sir Rudolph of Donnerhugel,’ said 
Arthur, ^udiously labouring to keep a command upon his 
feelings, ‘ I can see nothing in your narrative, and understand 
nothing from it, unless it be that, because in Germany, as iu 
other countries, there have been fools who have annexed the 
idea of witchcraft and sorcery to the possession of knowledge 
and wisdom, you are therefore disposed to stigmatise a young 
maiden, who has always been respected and beloved by -those 
around her, as a disciple of arts which, I trust, are as imcommon 
as unlawful.’ 

Rudolph paused ere he replied. 

‘ I could have -wished,’ he said, ‘ that you had been satisfied 
■with the general character of Anne of Geierstein’s maternal 
family, as offering some circumstances which may account for 
what you have, according to your o-wn report, this night -wit- 
nessed, and I am really unwilling to go into more particular 
details. To no one can Anne of Geierstein’s feme be so dear 
as to me. I am, after her uncle’s family, her nearest relative, 
and had she remained in Switzerland, or should she, as is most 
probable, return thither after the present -risit to her father, 
perhaps our connexion might be drawn yet closer. This has, 
indeed, only been prevented by certain prejudices of her uncle’s 
respecting her father’s authority, and the nearness of our rela- 
tionship, which, however, comes -within reach of & license very 
frequently obtained. But I only mention these things to show 
you how much more tender I must necessarily hold Anne of 
Geierstein’s reputation than it is possible for you to do, bemg 
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a stranger, Imown to her but a short while since, and soon to 
part with her, as I understand your purpose, for ever/ 

^ The turn taken in this kind of apology irritated Arthur so 
highly, that it required all the reasons which recommended 
coolness to enable him to answer with' assumed composure. ; 

‘'I can have no ground, sir hauptman,’ he said, ‘to challenge 
any opinion which you may entertain of a young person with 
whom you are so closely connected as you appear to be with 
Anne of Geierstein. I only wonder^ that, -with such regard for 
her as your relationship implies, you should be disposed to 
receive, on popular and trivial tractions, a belief which must 
injurious^ affect your kinswoman, more especially one with 
whom you intimate a wish to form a still more close connexion. 
Bethinlc you, sir, that in all Christian lands the imputation of 
sorcery is the most foul which can be thrown on Christian man 
or woman.’ 


'And I am so far from intimating such an imputation,’ said 
Rudolph, somewhat fiercely, ‘that, by the good sword I wear, 
he that dared give breath to such a thought against Anne of 
Geierstein must undergo my challenge, and take , my life or 
lose his own. But the question is not whether the maiden her- 
self practises sorceiy, which he who avers had better ge;t ready 
his tomb, and provide for his soul’s safety ; the doubt lies here, 
whether, as the descendant of a family whose relations with the 
are reported to have been of the closest degree, 
elfish and fantastical beings may not have power to imitate her 
form, and to present her appearance where she is not person- 
ally present; in fine, whether they have permission to play at 
her expense fantastical tricks, which they cannot exercise over 
®^her mortalS’ whose forefathers have ever regulated their lives 
rf* • r^lss of the church, and died in regular communion 
wth it. And, as I sincerely desire to retain your esteem,,! 
have no objection to communicate to you more particular 
circumstances respecting her genealogy, confirming the idea I 
nave now expressed. But you will understand they are of the 
most private nature, and that I expect secrecy under the 
stnctest personal penalty.’ 

‘I shall be silent, sir,’ replied the yoiing Enghshman, stdl 
smuggling with suppressed passion, ‘on everything respecting 
1 ^ ^.s-iden whom I am bound to, respect so 
man’s displeasure can add a 
feather s weight to the guarantee of my own honour.’ 

jpe It so, said Rudolph ; ‘ it is not my wish to awake angry 
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feelings ; but I am desirous, both for the sake of your good 
opinion, i^’hich I value, and also for the plainer explanation of 
vriiat I have darldy intimated, to communicate to you what 
otherwise I would much rather have left untold.’ 

‘ You must be guided by jmur own sense of what is necessary 
and proper in the case,’ ansu’ered Philipson; ‘but remember I 
press not on your confidence for the communication of any- 
thing that ought to remain secret, far less where that young 
lady is the subject.’ 

Rudolph answered, after a minute’s pause — * Thou hast seen 
and heard too much, Arthur, not to learn the whole, or at least 
all that I know or apprehend on the mysterious subject. It is 
impossible but the circumstances must at times recur to your 
recollection, and I am desirous that you should possess aU the 
information necessary to understand them as clearly as the 
nature of the facts will permit. We have yet, keeping left- 
ward to view the bog, upwards of a mile to make ere the circuit 
of the castle is accomplished. It will afford leisure enough for 
the tale I have to tell.’ 

‘Speak on — I listen!’ answered the Englishman, divided 
between his desire to know all that it^ was possible to learn 
concerning Anne of Geierstein and his dislike to hear her name 
pronounced with such pretensions as those of Donnerhugel, 
together with the revival of his original prejudices against the 
gigantic Swiss, whose manners, always blun^ nearly to coarse- 
ness, seemed now marked by assumed superiority and pre- 
sumption. Arthur listened, however, to his wild tale, and 
the interest which he took in it soon overpowered all other 
sensations. 



CHAPTER XI 


DonnerhugcVs Narratvoe 


These be the adept’s doctrines: every clement 
Is peopled with its separate race of spirits. 

The airy Sylphs on the blue ether float ; 

Deep in the earthy cavern skulks the Gnome ; . 

The sea-green Naiad skims the ocean-billow ; 

And the fierce lire is yet a friendly home 
To its peculiar sprite, the Salamander. 

, ■ . Anonymous. 

I TOLD you (said Budolpli), that the Lords of Amheim, 
though from father to son they were notoriously addicted 
to secret studies, were, nevertheless, like the other German 
nobles, followers of war and the chase. This was peculiarly the 
case with Anne’s maternal grandfather, Herman of Amheim, 
who prided himself on possessing a splendid stud of horses, and 
one steed in particular, the noblest ever known in these circles 
of - Germany. I should make wild -v^ork were I to attempt a 
description of such an animal, so I wiU content myself with 
saying his colour was jet-black, without a hair of white , either 
on his face or feet. For this reason, and the wildness of his 
disposition, his master had termed him ApoUyon — a circum- 
stance which was secretly considered as tending to sanction the 
evil reports which touched the house of Amheim, being, it was 
said, the naming of a favourite animal after a foul fiend 

It chanced, one November day, that the baron had been 
hunting in the forest, and did not reach home till nightfall. 
There were no guests with him, for, as I hinted to you before, 
the castle of Amheim seldom received any other than those 
from whom its inhabitants hoped to gain augmentation of 
knowledge. The baron was seated alone in his haU, illumi- 
nated with cressets and torches. His one hand held a volume 
covered with characters unintelligible to aU save himself. The 
other rested on the marble table, on which was placed a flask 
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of Tokay vrine. A page stood in respectful attendance near 
the bottom of the large and dim apartment, and no sound was 
heard save that of the night wind, when it sighed mournfully 
through the rusty coats of mail, and waved the tattered 
banners which were the tapestry of the feudal halL At once 
the footstep of a person was heard ascending the stairs in haste 
and trepidation; the door of the hall was thrown violently 
open, and, terrified to a degree of ecstasy, Caspar, the head of 
the baron's stable, or his master of horse, stumbled up almost 
to the foot of the table at which his lord was seated, with the 
exclamation in his mouth — 

‘ My lord — my lord, a fiend is in the stable ! ’ 

‘What means this folly 1’ said the baron, arising, surprised 
and displeased at an interruption so unusual. 

‘Let me endure, your displeasure,’ said Caspar, ‘if I speak 
not truth ! Apoilyon ' Here he paused. , ■ : - ’ 

‘Speak out, thou frightened fool,’ said the baron; ‘is my 
horse sick, or injured?’ 

The master of the stalls again gasped forth the word 
‘ Apoilyon 1’ 

‘Say on,’ said the baron; ‘ were Apoilyon in presence per- 
sonally, it were nothing to shake a brave man’s mind.’ 

‘ The devil,’ answered the master of the horse, ‘ is in ApoU- 
yon’s stall I ’ 

‘ Fool ! ’ exclaimed the nobleman, snatching a torch from the 
wall ; ‘what is it that could have turned thy brain in such silly 
fashion? Things like thee, that are bom to serve us, should . 
hold their brains on a firmer tenure, for our sakes, if not for 
that of their worthless selves.’ 

As he spoke, he descended to the court of the castle, to visit 
the stately range of stables which occupied aU the lower part 
of the quadrangle on one side. He entered, where fifty gallant 
steeds stood in rows on each side of the ample hall. At the 
ride of each stall hung the weapons of offence and defence of a 
man-at-arms, as bright as constant attention could make them, 
together with the buff-coat which formed the trooper’s under 
garment. The baron, followed by one or two of the domestics, 
who had assembled full of astonishment at the unusual alarm, 
hastened up to the head of the stable, betwi^ the rows of 
steeds. As he approached the stall of his favourite horse, which 
was the uppermost of the right-hand row, the gallant steed 
neither nei^ed, nor shook Ms head, nor stamped with his 
foot, nor gave the usual signs of joy at his lord’s approach; 
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a faint moaning, as if he imniorcd asc-iFinticc, v.-aa the only 
acknoVi'lcdgmeui he ga-vc of the lairots'-S nnauaiee. 


Sir Herman helfl up the toreh, ntnl fiiscoverefl that tliere 
wis indeed n tall dark figure at-tndjng in the .stall, re5t!ng hin 
hand on the horse s fihonlder. ' Who art ihon/ 5>riid the kmm, 
‘ and wiiiit dost thou here ? ’ 


‘I seek refuge and hospitality, ' replied the fg ranger; ‘and 
I conjure thee to grant it me, hy the .shoulder of tliy honre, 
and by the edge of tliy t^word, and .so they nmy never fad 
thee "^vhen thy need is at the utinost ! ' 

‘Thou art, then, a brother of tlie .sacix'd fire/ .«rdd Baron 
Herman of Amheim ; ‘and I may not refnso thee the refugy 
which thou reguircst of me, after t!ic ritual of the Persian Jingi. 
From whom', and for what length of time, dust thou crave my 


protection V 

‘From those,’ replied the .stranger, 'who shall arrive inquest 
of me before the morning cock .shall crow, and for the full sjxace 
of a year and a day from this period.’ 

‘1 may not refuse thee,' lyitd the b.aron, ‘con.sistentlv witli 
my oath and my honour. For a yciir and a day I will be thy 
pledge, and thou shalt share with me roof and chamber, wine 
and food._ But thou, too, must obey the law of Zoroaster, 
which, as it says, “ Let the stronger jirotect the weaker brother,” 
says also, “Let the wiser instruct the brother wlio hath less 
knowledge.” I am the stronger, and thou shalt ho safe under 
my protection ; but thou art the wiser, and must instruct me 
in the more secret mysteries.’ 

‘You mock your servant,’ said the strange Hsitor: ‘buL F 
aught is known to Dannischemend wliich am avairHerman, 
his instructions shall he as those of a Hthor to a son.’ I 

‘ Come forth, then, from thy place of refuge,’ said the Baron 
of Arnheim. ‘ I swear to thee by the sacred fire which lives 
without terrestrial fuel, and by the fraternity wliich is betwixt 
us, and by; the shoulder of my horse, and the edge of my good 
sword, I will be thy warrand for a year and a day, if so far my 
power shall extend.’ 

The stranger came forth accordingly; and those who saw 
the singularity of his appearance scarce Avondered at the fears 
of Caspar, the stall-master, when he found such a person in the 
^hle, by what mode of entrance he was unable to conceive. 
When he reached the lighted hall to w’liich the baron conducted 
him, as he would have done a welcome and honoured gae.st, the 
stranger appeared to be very tall, and of a dignified aspect. 
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His dress "was Asiatic, being a long black caftan, or gown, like 
that worn by Armenians, and a lofty square c&v, covered with 
tbe wool of Astracan lambs. Every article of the dress was 
black, which gave relief to the long white beard that flowed 
down over his bosom. His gown was fastened by a sash of 
black silk net-work, in which, instead of a poniard or sword, 
was stuck a silver case, containing writing-materials and a roll 
of parchment. The only ornament of his apparel consisted in 
a large ruby of uncommon brilliancy, which, when he approached 
the light, seemed to glow with such liveliness as if the gem 
itself had emitted the rays which it only reflected back. To 
the offer of refreshment, the stranger replied, ‘Bread I may 
not eat, water shall not moisten my lips, until the avenger 
shall have passed by the threshold.’ 

The baron commanded the lamps to be trimmed and fresh 
torches to be lighted, and, sending his whole household to rest, 
remained seated in the hall along with the stranger, his sup- 
pliant. At the dead hour of midnight, the gates of the castle 
were shaken as by a whirlwind, and a voice, as of a herald, was 
heard to demand a herald’s lawful prisoner, Dannischemend, 
the son of Hali. The warder then heard a lower window of 
the hall ti^own open, and could distinguish his master’s voice 
addressing the person who had thus summoned the castle. But 
the night was so dark that he might not see the speakers, and 
the language which they used was either entirely foreign or so 
largely interspersed with strange words that he could not un- 
derstand a syllable which they said. Scpce five minutes had 
elapsed, when he who was without again elevated his voice 
as before, and said in German, ‘ For a year and a day, then, 

I forbear my forfeiture ; but coming for it when that time 
shall elapse, I come for my right, and will no longer be with- 

stood.’ _ . , 1 1 -n • 

From that period, Dannischemend, the rersian, was a con- 
stant guest at the castle of Axnheim, _ and, indeed, never for 
any visible purpose crossed the drawbridge. His amusements, 
or studies, seemed centred in the library of the castle, and in 
the laboratory, where the baron sometimes toiled in conjunction 
with him for many hours together. The inhabitants of the 
castle could find no fault in the Magus, or Persian, excepting 
his apparently dispensing with the ordinances of religion, since 
he neither went to mass nor confession, nor attended upon 
other religious ceremonies. The chaplain did indeed profess 
himself satisfied with the state of the stranger’s conscience j 

Tor-. xsiii — a 
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but it bad been long suspected tbat tbe worthy ecclesiastic 
held bis easy office on tbe verj’’ reasonable condition of approv- 
ing tbe principles and asserting tbe ortbodosy of all guests 
wbom tbe baron invited to share bis hospitality. 

It was observed that Danniscbemend was rigid in paying ^ 
bis devotions, by prostrating himself in tbe first rays of the 
rising sun, and tbat be constructed a silver lamp of tbe most 
beautiful proportions, which he placed on a pedestal, represent- 
ing a truncated column of marble, baring its base sculptured 
with bieroglypbical imagery. With what essences be fed this 
flame was unlaiown to all, unless perhaps to tbe baron ; but 
tbe flame was more steady, pure, and lustrous than any which 
was ever seen, excepting the sun of heaven itself, and it w^ 
generally believed tbat the Magian made it an object of worship 
in tbe absence of tbat blessed luminary. Nothing else was 
observed of him, unless tbat bis morals seemed severe, his 
gravity extreme, bis general mode of life ver}' temperate, and 
bis fasts and vigils of freguent recurrence. Except on particular 
occasions, be spoke to no one of tbe castle but the baron ; but^ as 
be bad money and was bberal, be was regarded by the domestics 
with awe indeed, but without fear or dislike. 

"Winter was succeeded by spring, summer brought her 
flowers, and autunm her finits, which ripened and were fading, 
when a foot-page, who sometimes attended them in tbe labora- 
tory to render manual assistance when required, beard the 
Persian say to tbe Baron of Ambeim, ‘ You will do well, my 
son, to mark my words ; for my lessons to you are drawing to 
an end, and there is no power on earth which can longer post- 
pone my fete.’ 

‘ Alas, my master 1 ’ said tbe baron, ‘ and must 1 then lose 
tbe benefit of your direction, just when your guiding band 
becomes necessary to place me on tbe very pinnacle of tbe 
temple of wisdom?’ 

‘Be not discouraged, my son,’ answered the sage. ‘I vdll 
bequeath the task of perfecting you in your studies to my , 
daughter, who will come hither on purpose. But remember, 
if you value the permanence of your femily, look not upon her 
as aught else than a helpmate in your studies ; for if you 
forget the instructress in tbe beauty of the maiden, you will 
be buried with your sword and. your shield, as tbe last male of 
yop bouse ; and farther eril, bebeve me, wiU arise, for such 
aUianees never come to a happy issue, of which my own is an 
example. But bush, we are observed.’ 
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The household of the castle of Arnheim, having but few 
things to interest them, were the more eager observers of those 
which came under their notice; and when the termination of 
the period when the Persian was to receive shelter in the castle 
began to approach, some of the inmates, under various pretexts, 
but which resolved into -very terror, absconded, while others 
held themselves in expectation of some striking and terrible 
catastrophe. None such, however, took place; and, An the 
expected anniversary, long ere the witching hour of midnight, 
Dannischemend terminated his visit in the castle of Amheim 
by riding away from the gate in the guise of an ordinary 
traveller. The baron had meantime taken leave of his tutor 
with many marks of regret, and some which amounted even to 
sorrow. The sage Persian comforted him by a long whisper, 
of which the last part only was heard — ‘By the first beam of 
sunshine she will be with you. Be kind to her, but not over 
kind.' He then departed, and was never again seen or heard 
of in the vicinity of Amheim. 

The baron was observed during all the day after the depar- 
ture of the stranger to be particularly melancholy. He re- 
mained, contrary to his custom, in the great hall, and neither 
visited the library nor the laboratory, where he could no 
longer enjoy the company of his departed instractor. At dawn 
of the ensuing morning. Sir Herman summoned his page, and, 
contrary to his habits, which used to be rather careless in 
respect of apparel, he dressed himself with great accuracy; 
and, as he was in the prime of life, and of a noble figure, he 
had reason to be satisfied with his appearance. Having per- 
formed his toilet, he waited till the sun had just appeared 
above the horizon, and, taking from the table the key of the 
laboratory, which the page believed must have lain /there all 
night, he walked thither, followed by his attendant. At the 
door the baron made a pause, and seemed, at one time to 
doubt whether he should not send away the page, at another 
to hesitate whether he should open the door, as one might 
do who expected some strange sight within. He pulled up 
resolution, however, turned the key, threw the door open, and 
entered. The page followed close behind his master, and was 
astonished to the point of extreme terror at what he beheld, 
although the sight, however extraordinary, had in it nothing 
save what was agreeable and lovety. 

The silver lamp was extinguished, or removed from its 
pedestal, wFere stood in place of it a most beautiful female 
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%ure in the Persian costume, in which the coloar of pink 
predominated- But she wore no turban or head-dr&ss of any 
kind, saying a bine riband drawn throngh her auburn hair, 
and secured by a gold clasp, the outer side of which was orna- 
mented by a superb opal, which, amid the_ changing lights 
peculiar to that gem, displayed internally a slight tinge of red 
like a spark of fire. 

The %ure of this young person was rather under the middle 
size, but perfectly well formed: tbe Eastern dress, with the 
wide trowsers gathered round "the ankles, made visible the 
smallest and most beautiful feet which had ever been seen, 
while hands and arms of the most perfect sjunmetiy were 
partly seen from nnder the folds of the robe. The little lady’s 
countenance was of a livelj* and expressive character, in which 
spirit and wit seemed to predominate ; and the quick dark eye, 
with its beautifully formed eyebrow, seemed to presage the 
arch remark to which the rosy and half-smiling lip appeared 
ready to give utterance. 

The pedestal on which she stood, or rather was perched, 
would have appeared unsafe had any figure heavier than her 
own been placed there. But^ however she had been trans- 
ported thither, she seemed to rest on it as lightly and safely 
as a linnet when it has dropped from the sky on the tendril of 
a rose-hud. The first beam of the rising sun, falling through a 
window directly opposite to the pedestal, increased the effe^ 
of this beautiful ^ure, which remained as motionless as if it 
had been carved in marble. She only expressed her sense 
of the Baron of Araheim’s presence by something of a 
quicker respiration, and a deep blush, accompanied by a slight 
smile. 

Whatever reason the Baron of Amheim might have for 
expecting to see some such object as now e^ibited its actual 
presence, the degree of beauty which it presented was so much 
beyond his expectation, that for an instant he stood without 
breath or motion. At once, however, he seemed to recollect 
that it was his duty to welcome the fair stranger to his. castle, 
and to relieve her from her precarious situation. He stepped 
forward accordingly with the words of welcome on his tongue, 
and was emending his arms to lift her from the pedestal, which 
was nearly six feet high; hut the light and active stranger 
merely a^pted the support of his hand, and descended on the 
floor as light and as safe as if she had been formed of gossamer. 
It was, indeed, only by the momentary pressure of her little 
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hand that the Baron of Amheim ms finally made sensible that 
he had to do •with a being of flesh and blood. 

'‘ I am come as I have been commanded/ she said, looking 
around her. ‘ You must expect a strict and diligent mistress, 
and I hope for the credit of an attentive pupil.’ 

After the arrival of this singular and interesting heiug in 
the castle of Arnheim, various alterations took place within the 
interior of the household. A lady of high rank and small 
fortune, the respectable -widow of a count of the Empire, who 
was the baron’s blood relation, received and accepted an in- 
vitation to preside over her kinsman’s domestic affairs, and 
remove, by her countenance, any suspicions which might arise 
irom the presence of Hermione, as the beau-tiful Persian was 
generally called. 

The Countess Waldstetten carried her complaisance so far 
as to be present on almost aU occasions, whether in the labora- 
tory or library, when the Baron of Amheim received lessons 
from or pursued studies -with the young and lovely tutor who 
had been thus strangely substituted for the aged Magus. If 
this lady’s report was to be trusted, their pursuits were of a 
most extraordinary nature, and the results which she sometimes 
■witnessed were such as to create fear as "well as surprise. But 
she strongly ■vindicated them from practising unla-wful arts or 
overstepping the boundaries of natural science. 

A be-fcter judge of such matters, the Bishop of Bamberg 
■himself, made a visit to Amheim, on purpose to -witness the 
■wisdom of which so much was reported through the whole 
Rhine country. He conversed with Hermione, and found her 
deeply impressed -with the traths of religion, and so perfectly 
acquainted with its doctrines, that he compared her to a doctor 
of theology in the dress of an Eastern dancing-girl, "^en 
asked regarding her knowledge of languages and. science, he 
answered, that he had been attracted to Arnheim by the most 
extra-vagant reports on these points, but that he must return 
confessing ‘the half thereof had not been told unto him.’ 

In consequence of this iudisputable testimony, the sinister 
reports which had been occasioned by the singular appearance 
of the fair stranger were in a great measure lulled to sleep, 
especially as her amiable manners won the involuntary good- 
•wiU of every one that approached her. 

Meantime a marked alteration began to take place in the 
interviews between the lovely tutor and her pupil. These were 
conducted -with the same caution as before, and never, so far 
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as could bo observed, took place vdtbout tbe presence of the 
Countess of Waldstetten or some other third person of respect- 
ability. But the scenes of these meetings were no longer the 
scholar’s library or the chemist’s laboratory ; the gardens, the 
groves were resorted to for amusement, and parties of hunting 
and fishing, with evenings spent in the dance, seemed to 
announce that the studies of Avisdom were for a time abandoned 
for the pursuits of pleasure. It was not difficult to guess , the 
meaning of this : the Baron of AiTiheim and his fair guest, 
speaking a language different from all others, could enjoy their 
private conversation even amid all the tumult of gaiety around 
them ; and no one was surprised to hear it formally announced, 
after a few weeks of gaiety, that the fair Persian was to be 
wedded to the Baron of Arnheim. 

The manners of this fascinating young person were so 
pleasing, her conversation so animated, her wit so keen, yet 
so well tempered with good-nature and modesty, that, notwith- 
standing her unknown origin, her high fortune attracted less 
envy than might have been expected in a case so singular. 
Above all, her generosity amazed and won the hearts of aU the 
young persons who approached her. Her wealth seemed to be 
measureless, for the many rich jewels which she distributed 
among her fair friends would otherwise have left her without 
ornaments for herself. These good qualities, her liberality 
above all, together with a simplicity of thought and character 
which formed a beautiful contrast to the depth of acquired 
knowledge which she was well known to possess- — these, and 
her total want of ostentation, made her superiority be pardoned 
among her companions. Still there was notice taken of some 
peculiaritiesj exaggerated perhaps by envy, which seemed to 
draw a mystical distinction between the beautiful Hermione 
and, the mere mortals with whom she lived and conversed 
In the merry dance she was so unrivalled in lightness and 
agility, that her performance seemed that of an aerial heing. 
She could, -without suffering fi:om her exertion, continue the 
pleasure till she had tired out the most active revellers ; and 
even the young Duke of Hochspringen, -who was reckoned the 
most indefatigable at that exercise in Germany, having been 
her partner for half an hour, was compelled to break off the 
dance, and throw himself, totally exhausted, on a couch, 
exclaiming, he had been dancing not "with a woman, but with 
an ignis fatuus. 

Other whispers averred that, while she played -mth her 
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young companions in the labyrintli and mazes of the castle 
gardens at hide-and-seek, or similar games of activity, she 
became animated with the same, supernatural alertness which 
was supposed to inspire her ia the dance. She appeared 
amongst her companions and vanished from them with a 
degree of rapidity which was inconceivable ; and hedges, treil- 
lage, or such-like obstructions were surmounted by her in a 
manner which the most vigilant eye could not detect; for, after 
being observed on the side of the barrier at one instant, in 
another she was beheld close beside the spectator. 

In such moments, when her eyes sparkled, her cheeks 
reddened, and her whole frame became animated, it was pre- 
tended that the opal clasp amid her tresses, the ornament 
which she never laid aside, shot forth the little spark, or tongue 
of flame, which it always displayed, with an increased vivacity. 
In the same manner, if in the half- darkened haU the conversa- 
tion of Hermione became unusually animated, it was believed 
that the jewel became brilliant, and even displayed a twinkling 
and flashing gleam which seemed to be emitted by the gem 
itself, and not produced in the upal manner, by the reflection 
of some external light. Her maidens were also heard to sur- 
mise that, when their mistress was agitated by any hasty or 
brief resentment (the only weakness of temper which she was 
sometimes observed to display), they could observe dark-red 
sparks flash from the mystic brooch, as if it sympathised with 
the wearer's emotions. The women who attended on her 
toilet farther reported that this gem was never removed but 
for a few minutes, when the baroness's hair was combed out ; 
that she was unusually pensive and silent during the time it 
was laid aside, and particularly apprehensive when any liquid 
was brought near it. Even in- the use of holy water at the 
door of the church, she was observed to omit the sign of the 
cross on the forehead, for fear, it was supposed, of the water 
touching the valued jewel. ^ 

These singular reports did not prevent the marriage of the 
Baron of Arnheim from proceeding as had been arranged. It 
was celebrated in the usual form, and with the utmost splen- 
dour, and the young couple seemed to commence a life of 
happiness rarely to be found on earth. In the course of twelve 
months, the lovely baroness presented her husband with a 
daughter, , which was to be christened Sybilla, after the count’s 
mother. As the health of the child was excellent, the cere- 
mony was postponed till the recovery of the mother from her 
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confinement ; many "were in'vited to be present on tbe occasion, 
and the castle was thronged with company. 

It happened, that amongst the guests was an old lady, 
notorious for playing in private society the part of a malicious 
fairy in a minstrel’s tale. This was the Baroness of Steinfeldt, 
famous in the neighbourhood for her insatiable curiosity and 
overweening pride. She had not been many days in the^ castle 
ere, by the aid of a female attendant, who acted as an intelli- 
gencer, she had made herself mistress of all that was heardj 
said, or suspected concerning the peculiarities of the Baroness 
Hermione, It was on the morning of the day appointed for 
the christening, while the whole company were assembled in 
the haU, and waiting till the baroness should appear, to pass 
with them to the chapel, that there arose between the censori- 
ous and haughty dame whom we have just mentioned and the 
Countess Waldstetten a violent discussion concerning some 
point of disputed precedence. It was referred to the Baron 
von Arnheim, who decided in favour of the countess. Madame 
de Steinfeldt instantly ordered her palfrey to be prepared, and 
her attendants to mount. 

‘ I leave this place,’ she said, ‘ which a good Christian ought 
never to haye entered — I leave a house of which the master is 
a sorcerer, the mistress a demon who dares not cross her brow 
with holy water, and their trencher companion one who for a 
wretched pittahce_ is willing to act as match-maker between 
a wizard and' an incarnate fiend,’ 

She then departed with rage in her countenance and spite 
in her heart. 

The Baron of Arnheim then stepped forward, and demanded 
of the knights and gentlemeii around if there were any among 
them who would dare to make good with his sword the in- 
famous felsehoods thrown upon himself, his spouse, and his 
kinswoman. 

There was a general answer, utterly refusing te' defend the 
Baroness of Steinfeldt’s words in so bad a cause, and universally 
testifying the belief of the company that she spoke in the spirit 
of calumny and falsehood. : ■ 

‘Then let that lie fall to the ground which no man of 
courage wdl hold up,’ said the Baron of Arnheim; ‘only, all 
who are here this morning shall be satisfied whether the 
Baroness^ Hermione doth or doth not share the rites of 
Christianity,’ 

The Countess of Waldstetten made anxious si^s to him 
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while he spoke thus j and when the crowd permitted her to 
approach near him, she was heard to whisper, ‘ 0, he not rash * 
try no experiment. There is something mysterious about that 
opal talisman j be inudent, and let the matter pass by.’ 

The baron, who was in a more towering passion than well 
became the wisdom to which he made pretence — although it 
will be perhaps allowed that an afitont so public, and in such a 
time and place, was enough to shake the prudence of the most 
staid, and the philosophy of the most wise — answered sternly 
and briefly, ‘Are you, too, such a fool?’ and retained his 
purpose. 

The Baroness of Axnheim at this moment entered the haU 
looking just so pale from her late confinement as to render 
her lovely countenance more interesting, if less animated, than 
usual. Having paid her compliments to the assembled com- 
pany, with the most graceful and condescending attention, she 
was beginning to inquire why Madame de Steinfeldt was not 
present, when her husband made the signal for the company to 
move forward to the chapel, and lent the baroness his arm to 
bring up the rear. The chapel was nearly filled by the splendid 
company, and all eyes were bent on their host and hostess 
as they entered the place of devotion immediately after four 
young ladies, who siipported the infant babe in a light and 
beautiful litter. 

As they passed the threshold, the baron dipt his finger in 
the font-stone, and ofiered holy water to his lady, who accepted 
it, as usual, by touching his finger with her own. But then 
as if to confute the calumnies of the malevolent lady of Stein- 
feldt, with an air of sportive familiarity which was rather un- 
warranted by the time and place, he flirted on her beautiful 
forehead a drop or two of the moisture which remained on his 
own hand. The opal, on which one of these drops had lighted, 
shot out a brilliant spark like a falling star, and became the 
instant afterwards lightless and colourless as a common pebble 
while the beautiful baroness sunk on the floor of the chapel 
with a deep sigh of pain. All crowded around her in dismay 
The unfortunate Hermione was raised from the ground and 
conveyed to her chamber; and so much did her countenance 
and pulse alter, within the short time necessary to do this that 
those who looked upon her pronounced her a dying woman 
She was no sooner in her own apartment than she requested to 
be left alone with her husband. He remained an hour in the 
room, and when he came out he locked and double locked 
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the door behind him. He then betook himself to the chapel, 
and remained there for an hour or more, prostrated before the 
altar. ^ ^ . 

In the meantime, most of the guests had dispersed in dis- 
may ; though some abode out of courtesy or curiosity. There 
was a general sense of impropriety in suffering the door of the 
sick lady’s apartment to remain locked ; but, alarmed at the 
whole circumstances of her illness, it was some time ere any 
one dared disturb the devotions of the baron. At length 
medical aid arrived, and the Countess of Waldstetten took 
upon her to demand the key. She spoke more than once to a 
man who seemed incapable of hearing, at least of understand- 
ing, what she said. At length he gave her the key, and added 
steml3r, as he did so, that all aid was unavailing, and that it 
was his pleasure that all strangers should leave the castle. 
There were few who inclined to stay, when, upon opening the 
door of the chamber in which the baroness had been deposited 
little more than two hours before, no traces of her could, be 
discovered, unless that there was about a handful of li^ht grey 
ashes, like such as might have been produced by burning fine 
paper, found on the bed where she had been laid, A solemn 
funeral was nevertheless performed, with masses and aU other 
spiritual rites, for the soul of the high and noble Lady Her- 
mione of Amheim ; and it was exactly on that same day three 
years that the baron himself was laid in the grave of the same 
chapel of Arnheim, with sword, shield, and helmet, as the last 
male of his family. 

Here the Swiss paused, for they were approaching the bridge 
of the castle of Graffslust. 



CHAPTER XII 


Believe me, sir. 

It carries a rare form ; but ’t is a spirit. 

The Tempest. 

tvas a short silence after the Bernese had con- 
I eluded his singular tale. Arthur Philipson's attention 
1 liad been gradually and intensely attracted by a story 
which was too much in unison with the received ideas of the age 
to he encountered by the unhesitating incredulity with which • 
it must have been heard in later and more enlightened times. 

He was also considerably struck by the manner in which it 
had been told by the narrator, whom he had hitherto only 
regarded in the light of a rude hunteman or soldier j whereas 
he now allowed Donnerhugel credit for a more extensive 
acquaintance with the general manners of the world than he 
had previously anticipated. The Swiss rose in his opinion as a 
man of talent, but without making the slightest progress in his 
affections. ‘ The swashbuckler,’ he said to himself, ‘ has brains, 
as well as brawn and bones, and is fitter for the office of com- 
manding others than I formerly thought him.’ Then, turning 
to his companion, he thanked him for the tale, which had 
shortened the way in so interesting a manner. 

‘Audit is from this singular marriage,’ he continued, ‘that 
Anne of Geierstein derives her origin ? ’ 

‘Her mother,’ answered the Swiss, ‘was Sybilla of Amheim, 

■ the infant at whose christening the mother died, disappeared, 
or whatever you may list to call it. The barony of Amheim, 
being a male fief, reverted to the Emperor. The castle has 
never been inhabited since the death of the last lord ; and has, 
as I have heard, become in some sort ruinous. The occupa- 
tions of its ancient proprietors, and, above all, the catastrophe ' 
of its last inhabitant, have been thought to render it no eligible 
place of residence.’ 

^ ‘ Did there appear anything preternatural,’ said the English- 
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man, 'about tbe young baroness, who married the brother of 
the Landamman 1 ’ 

‘So far as I have heard,’ replied Rudolph, ‘there were 
strauge stories. It was said that the nurses, at the dead of 
night, have seen Hermione, the last baroness of Amhehn, stand 
weeping by the side of the child’s cradle, and other things to 
the same purpose. But here I speak from less correct informa- 
tion than that from which I drew my former narratiye.’ 

‘ And since the credibility of a story, not very probable in 
itself, must needs be granted or withheld according to the 
evidence on which it is given, may I ask you,’ said Arthur, ‘to 
tell me what is the authority on which you have so much 
reliance 1 ’ 

‘ Willingly,’ answered the Swiss. ‘Enow that Theodore 
Donnerhugel, the favourite page of the last Baron of Amheim, 
was my father’s brother. Upon his master’s death, he retired 
to his native town of Berne, and most of his time was employed 
' in training me up to arms and martial exercises, as weU accord- 
ing to the fashion of Germany as of Switzerland, for he was 
master of aU. He witnessed with his own eyes, and heard 
with his opi ears, great part of the melancholy and mysterious 
events which I have detailed to you. Should you ever visit 
Beme, you may see the good old man.’ 

‘ You think, then,’ said Arthur, ‘ that the appearance which 
I have this night seen is connected with the mysterious mar- 
riage of Anne of Geierstein’s ^andfather ? ’ 

‘_Nay,’ replied Rudolph, ‘think not that I can lay down any 
positive explanation of a thing so strange. I can only say 
that, unless I did you the injustice to disbelieve your testimony 
respecting the apparition of this evening, I know no way to 
account for it, except by remembering that there is a portion 
of the young lady’s blood which is thought not to be derived 
from the race of Adam, but more or less directly from one of 
those elementar}' spirits which have been talked of both in 
ancient and modem times. But I may be mistaken. We will ' 
see how she bears herself in the morning, and whether she carries 
in her looks the weariness and paleness of a midnight watcher. 
If she doth not, we may be authorised in thinking either that 
your eyes have strangely deceived you or that they have been 
cheated by some Ki>ectTal appearance which is not of this world.’ 

To this the young Engli.shman attempted no reply, nor was 
there time for any; for they were immediately afterwards 
challenged hy the sentinel from the drawbridge. 
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The qu^^on '^Iio goes there?’ -was t’wice satisfactorilv 

"wbrit? ® ^ 

‘Ass and mule thyself, hauptman!’ said the Swiss in 
answer to this objurgation. ‘I have been surprised bV a 
gobhn on my post once to-night already, and Ihave ffot sn 
much expenence upon that matter, that I will not easllv >.o 
caught a second time.’ r 

‘what goblin, thou fool,’ said Donnerhugel, ‘would he idle 
enough to play his gambols at the expense of so very poor an 
animal as thou art ? ’ . 


‘ Thou art as cross as my father, hauptman,’ replied Sigis- 
mund, ‘who cries fool and blockhead at every word I speak* 
and yet I have lips, teeth, and tongue to speak with,- just likb 
other folk.’ 

‘ We will not contest the matter, Sigismund,’ said Rudolph 
‘ It is clear that, if thou dost differ ffom other people, it is in a 
particular which thou canst be hardly expected to find out or 
acknowledge. But what, in the name of simplicity, is it which 
hath alarmed thee on thy post ? ’ ’ , 

‘ Marry, thus it was, hauptman,’ returned Sigismund Bieder- 
man. ‘I was something tired, you see, with looking up at the 
broad moon, and thinking what in the universe it wuld be 
made of, and how we came to see it just as well here as at 
home, this place being so many miles jfiom Geierstein. I was 
tired, I say, of this and other perplexing thoughts, so I drew 
my for cap down over my ears, for I promise you the wind 
blew shrill; and then I planted myself firm on my feet with 
one of my legs a little advanced, and both my hands resting 
on my partizan, which I placed upright before me forest upon* 
and so I shut mine eyes.’ ■ ’ 

‘Shut thine eyes, Sigismund, and thou upon thv watrh i ' 
exclaimed Donnerhugel. 

‘Care not thou for that,’ answered Sigismund, ‘I kept my 
ears open. And yet it was to little purpose, for something 
came upon the bridge with a step as stealthy as that of a 
mouse. I looked up with a start at the moment it was 
opposite to me, and when I looked up — whom think von 
I saw ? ’ ■ , • 

‘Some fool like thyself,’ said Rudolph, at the same time 
pressing Phiiipson’s foot to make him attend to the answer a 
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hint -which -was little necessary, since he waited for it in the 
utmost agitation. Out it came at last. 

‘ By St. Mark, it was our own Anne of Geierstein ! ’ 

‘ It is impossible ! ’ replied the Bernese. ^ 

‘ I should have said so too,’ quoth Sigismund, * for I had 
peeped into her bedroom before she went thither, and it was 
so bedizened that a queen or a princess might have slept in it ; 
and why should the wench get out of her good quarters, with 
all her Mends about her to guard her, and go out to wander in 
the forest 1 ’ 

‘ Maybe,’ said Eudolph, ‘ she only looked from the bridge to 
see how the night waned.’ 

‘ No,’ said Sigismund ; ‘ she was returning from the forest. 
I saw her when she reached the end of the bridge, and thought 
of striking at her, conceiving it -to he the de^dl in her likeness. 
But I remembered m}’- halberd is no birch s-witch to chastise 
boys and girls -with ; and had I done Anne any harm, you would 
all have been angry -with me, and, to speak truth, I should have 
been ill pleased with myself; for although she doth make a 
jest of me now and then, yet it were a dull house ours were we 
to lose Anne.’ 

‘ Ass,’ answered the Bernese, * didst thou speak to this form, 
or goblin as you call it 1 ’ 

‘Indeed 1 did not. Captain "Wiseacre. My father is ever 
angry -with me when I speak without thinking, and I could not 
at that particular moment think on anythmg -to the purpose. 
Neither was there time to think, for she passed me like a 
snowflake upon a -whirl-wind. I marched into the castle after 
her, however, calling on her by name; so the sleepers were 
awakened, and men flew to their arms, and there was as much 
confusion as if . Archibald of Hagenbach had been among us 
-with sword and pike. . And who should come out of her h'ttle 
bedroom, as much startled and as much iu a bustle as any of 
us, but Mrs. Anne herself! And as she protested she had 
never left her room that night, why I, Sigismund Biederman, 
was made to stand the whole blame, as if I' could , prevent 
people’s ghosts from w;alking. But I told her my mind when 
1 saw them all so set against me. “And, Mistress Anne,” 
quoth I, “ it ’s well known the kindred you come of ; and, after 
this fair notice, if you send any of your double-gangers ^ -to me, 
let them put iron skull-caps on their heads, for I wfll give 
them the length and weight of a ,S-vtiss halberd, come in what 


^ See Note 1. 
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shape they list.” However, they all cried “Shame on me!” 
and my father drove me out again, with as little remorse as if 
I had been the old house-dog, winch had stolen in from his 
watch to the fireside.’ ; . , ; 

The Bernese replied, with an air of coldness approaching to 
contempt, ‘You have slept on your watch, Sigismund, a high 
military offence, and you have dreamed while you slept. Tou^ 
were in good luck that the Landamman did not suspect your 
negligence, or, instead of being sent back to your i duty like a 
lazy watch-dog, you might have been scourged hack ; like a- 
faithless one to your kennel at Geierstein, as chanced to poor 
Ernest for a less matter.’ • : i v; : m . 

‘Ernest has not yet gone hack though,’ said Sigismund,' ‘ and 
I think he may pass as far into Burgundy as we shall do in : this 
journey. I pray you, however, hauptman, to trfeat me not dog- 
like, hut as a man, and send some one to relieve me, instead of 
prating here in the cold night air. If there be anything to do 
to-morrow, as I well guess there may, a mouthful of food and 
a minute of sleep will he hut a fitting preparative, and I have 
stood watch here these two mortal hours.’ 

With that the young giant yawned portentously, as if to 
enforce the reasons of his appeal. : 

‘ A mouthful and a minute ! ’ said Rudolph ‘ a roasted ox and. 
a lethargy like that of the Seven Sleepers would scarce restore you* 
to the use of your refireshed and waking senses. But I am your 
fiiend, Sigismund, and you are secure in my favourable report; 
you shall be instantly relieved, that you may sleep, if it be pos- 
sible, without disturbances from dreams. Pass on, young men 
(addressing the others, who by this time had come up), and 
go to your rest ; Arthur of England and I will report to the 
Landamman and the banneret the account of oiir patrol.’ 

The patrol accordingly entered the castle, and were soon 
heard joining their slumbering companions. Rudolph Bonner- 
hugel seized Arthur’s arm, andj while they went toward ihe 
haS, whispered in his ear — . 

‘ These are strange passages ! How think you we should 
report them to the deputation 1 ’ • 

‘ That I must refer to yourself,’ said Arthur : ‘ you are the 
captain of our watch. I have done my duty in telling you 
■what I saw — or thought I saw ; it is for you to judge how far 
it is fitting to communicate it to the Landamman ; onl3>-, as it 
concerns the honour of his family, to his ear alone I think it 
should be confided.’ 
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‘ I see no occasion for that,’ said tlie Bernese, liastiJy ; ‘ it 
cannot affect or interest our general safety. ^Biit I may take 
occasion hereafter to speak -with Anne on this subject.' 

This latter hint gave as much pain to Arthur as the general 
proposal of silence on an affair so delicate had afforded him 
satisfaction. But his uneasiness was of a kind which he felt it 
necessary to suppress, and he therefore rei)lied with as much 
composure as he could assume — 

‘You will act, sir hauptman, as your sense of duty and' 
delicaey shall dictate. For me, I shall he silent on what you 
call the strange passages of the night, rendered doubly wonder- 
ful by the report of Sigismund Biederman.' 

‘ And also on what you have seen and heard concerning our 
auxiliaries of Berne ? ' said Eudolph. 

‘On that I shall certainly be silent,’ said Arthur ; ‘unless 
thus far, that I mean to communicate to my father the risk of 
his baggage being liable to examination and seizure at La 
Ferette.’ 

‘ It is needless,’ said Rudolph ; ‘ I will answer with head and 
hand for the safety of everything belonging to him.’ 

‘I thank you in his name,’ said Arthur ; ‘but we are peaee- 
ful travellers, to whom it must be much more desirable to avoid 
a broil than to give occasion for one, even when secure of 
coming out of it triumphantly.’ 

‘ These are the sentiments of a merchant, but not of a soldier,’ 
said Eudolph, in a cold and displeased tone ; ‘ but the matter is 
your own, and you must act in it as you think best. Only re- 
member, if you go to La Ferette without our assistance, you 
hazard both goods and life.’ 

They entered, as he spoke, the apartment of their fellow- 
travellers. The companions of their patrol had already laid 
themselves down amongst their sleeping comrades at the lower 
end of the room. The Landamman and the bannennan .of 
Berne heard Donnerhugel' make a report that his patrol, both 
before and after midnight, had been made in safety, and with-; 
oiit any encounter which expressed either danger or suspicion. 
The Bernese then wrapped him in his cloak, and, lying down 
on the straw, with that happy indifference to accommodation, 
and promptitude to seize the moment of repose, which is 
acquired by a life of vigilance and hardship, was in a few 
minutes &st asleep. 

Arthur remained on foot but a little longer, to dart an 
earnest look on the door of Anne of Geierstein’s apartment, and 
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to reflect on the wonderful occurrences of the evening. But they 
formed a chaotic mystery, for which he could see no clue, and 
the necessity of holding instant communication with his father 
compelled him forcibly to turn his thoughts in that direction. 
He was obliged to observe caution and secrecy in accomplish- 
ing his purpose. For^ this he laid himself down beside his 
parent, whose couch, with the hospitality which he had experi- 
enced from the beginning of his intercourse with the Mnd- 
hearted Swiss, had been arranged in what was thought the 
most convenient place of the apartment, and somewhat apart 
from all others. He slept sound, but awoke at the touch of 
his son, who whispered to him in English, for the greater pre- 
caution, that he had important tidings for his private ear. 

‘ An attack on our post 1 ’ said the elder Philipson ; ‘ must 
we take to our weapons?’ 

‘Not now,’ said Arthur; ‘and I pray of you not to rise or 
make alarm — this matter concerns us alone.’ 

‘ Tell it instantly, my son,’ replied his father ; ‘you speak to 
one too much used to danger to be startled at it.’ 

‘ It is a case for your wisdom to consider,’ said Arthur. ‘ I 
had information, while upon the patrol, that the governor of 
La Ferette will unquestionably seize upon your baggage and 
merchandise, under pretext of levying dues claimed by the 
Duke of Burgundy. I have also been informed that our escort 
of Swiss youth are determined to resist this exaction, and con- 
ceive themselves possessed of the numbers and means sufficient 
to do so successfolly.’ 

‘ By St. George, that must not be ! ’ said the elder Phihpson ; 

‘ it would be an evil requital to the true-hearted Landamman 
to give the fiery Duke a pretext for that war which the excellent 
old man is so anxiously desirous to avoid, if it be possible. ■ Any 
exactions, however unreasonable, I will gladly pay. But to 
have my , papers seized on were utter ruin. I partly feared 
this, and it made me unwilling to join myself to the Landam- 
man’s party. We must now break off from it. This rapacious 
governor win not surely lay hands on the deputation, which 
seeks his master’s court under protection of the law of nations ; 
but I can easily see how he might make our presence with 
them a pretext for quarrel, which wiU equally suit his oto 
avaricious spirit and the humour of these fiery young men, who' 
are seeking for matter of offence. This shall not be taken for 
our . sake. We wiU separate ourselves fi:om the deputies, and 
remain behind till they are passed on. If this De Hagenbach' 
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be not tbe most unreasonable^ of men, I ^vill find a waj' to con- 
tent bim so far as we are individually concerned. Meanwhile, 
I wiU instantly wake tbe Landamman,’ he said, ‘ and acquaint 
bim with our purpose.’ 

This was immediately done, for Pbilipson was not slow’^ in 
tbe execution of his resolutions. In a minute be was standing 
by tbe side of Arnold Biederman, who, raised on bis elbow, was 
listening to bis communication, wbUe over tbe sboiildcr of tbe 
Landammaii rose tbe bead and long beard of tbe deputy from 
Scbwytz, his large clear blue eyes gleaming from beneath a fur 
cap, bent on the Englishman’s face, but stealing a glance aside 
now and then to mark tbe impression which what was said 
made upon his colleague. 

‘ Good friend and host,’ said tbe elder Pbilipson,^ ‘ we have 
beard for a certainty that our poor merchandise will be sub- 
jected to taxation or seizure on our passage tbrougli La Ferette, 
and I would gladly avoid all cause of quarrel, for your sake as 
well as our own.’ 

‘ You do not doubt that we can and will protect you ? ’ 
repbed tbe Landamman. ‘I teU 3’'0u, Englishman, that the 
guest of a Swiss is as safe by bis side as an eaglet under the 
wing of its dam ; and to leave us because danger approaches is 
but a poor compliment to our courage or constancy. I am 
desirous of peace; but not tbe Luke of Burgundy himself 
should wrong a guest of mine, so far as my power might pre- 
vent it.’ 

At this tbe deputy from Scbw3i:z clenched a fist like a bull’s 
knucldes, and showed it above tbe shoulders of bis friend. 

‘It is even to avoid this, my worthy host,’ replied Pbilipson, 
‘that I intend to separate from your fiien^y company sooner 
than I desire or purposed. Bethink you, my brave and worthy 
host, you are an ambassador seeking a national peace, l a trader 
seeMng private gain. 'War, or quarrels which may cause war, 
are alike ruinous to your puroose and mine. I confess to you 
frankly that I am willing and able to pay a large ransom, and 
when you are departed I will negotiate for the amount. I 
abide in the town of BMe till I have made fair terms with 
Archibald de Hagenbach; and even if he is the avaricious 
e^rtioner yon describe him, he will he somewhat moderate 
with me rather than run the risk of losing his booty entirely, 
by my turning hack or taking another route.’ 

:■ ‘You' speak wisely, sir Englishman,’ said -the Landamman; 
‘and I thank jmu for reeaUmg my duty to my remembrance. 
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But you must not, nevertheless, be exposed to danger. So 
soon as vre move forward, the country will be again open to 
. the devastations of the Burgundian riders and lanzkneehts, 
who will sweep the roads in every direction. ' The people of 
Bale are unhappily too timorous to protect you : they would 
yield you up upon the governor’s first hint ; and for justice or 
lenity, you mi^t as well expect it in Hell as from Hagenbach,’ 

‘There are conjurations, it is said, that can malce Hell itself 
tremble,’ said Philipson ; ‘ and I have means to propitiate even 
this Be Hagenbach, providing I can get to private speech with 
him. But 1 own I can expect nothing from his wild riders but 
to be put to death for the value of my cloak’ 

‘ If that be the case,’ said the Landamman, ‘and if you must 
needs separate from us, for which I deny not that you have 
alleged wise and worthy reasons, wherefore should you not leave 
Graffslust two hours before us 1 The roads will be safe, as pur 
escort is expected ; and you will probably, if you travel early, 
find De Hagenbach sober, and as capable as he ever is of hear- 
ing reason — that is, of perceiving his own interest. But, after 
his breakfast is washed down with Rhine wem, which he drinks 
ever}' morning before he hears mass, his friry blinds even his 
avarice.’ 

‘ All I want, in order to execute this scheme,’ said Philipson, 

‘ is the loan of a mule to carry my valise, which is packed up 
with your baggage.’ 

‘ Take the she-mule,’ said the Landamman ; ‘ she belongs to 
my brother here from Schwj-tz ; he will gladly bestow her on 
thee.’ 

‘ If she were worth twenty crowns, and my comrade Arnold 
desired me to do so,’ said the old whiteboard. 

‘ I will accept her as a loan with gratitude,’ said the English- 
man. ‘ But how can you dispense with the use of the creature 1 
You have only one left.’ 

‘ We can easily supply our want from Bale,’ said the Lan- 
damman. ‘Nay, we can make this little delay serve your 
purpose, sir Englishman. I named for our time of departure 
the first hour a^r daybreak ; we -will postpone it to the second 
hour, which will give us enough of time to get a horse or mule, 
and you, sir Philipson, space to reach La Ferette, where I trust 
you win have achieved your business with De Hagenbach to 
your contentment, and will join company again with us as we 
travel through Burgundy.’ 

‘If our mutual objects will permit our travelling together. 
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■worthy Landamman/ answered the merchant, ‘ I shall_ esteem 
myseE most happy in becoming the partner of your journey. 
And now resume the repose which I have interrupted.’ 

‘ Gk>d bless you, wise and true-hearted man,’ said the Lan- 
damman, rising and embracing the Englishman. ‘ Should we 
never meet again, 1 will stiU remember the merchant who 
neglected thoughts of gain that he might keep the path of 
■Risdom and rectitude. I know not another who would not 
have risked the shedding a lake of blood to save five ounces of 
gold. Farewell thou too, gallant young man. Thou hast 
learned among us to keep thy foot firm while on the edge of a 
Helvetian crag, but none can teach thee so well as thy father 
to keep an upright path among the morasses and precipices of 
human life.’ 

He then embraced and took a kind farewell of his friends, 
in which, as usual, he was imitated by his fiiend of.Sch'wytz, 
w’ho swept with his long beard the right and left cheeks of 
both the Englishmen, and again made them heartily welcome 
"to the use of his mule. All then once more composed them- 
selves to rest for the space which remained before the appear- 
ance of the autumnal dawn. 



CHAPTER XIII 


The enmity and discord, which of late 
Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your duke 
To merchants, our well-dealing countiymen, 

Who, wanting gilders to redeem their lives, 

Have seal’d his rigorous statutes with their Moods, 

Excludes all pity from our threat’niug looks. 

Comedy of Errors. 

A"'T|" dawn had scarce begun to touch the distant hori- 

I zon when Arthur Philipson was on foot to prepare for 
M his father’s departure and his own, which, as arranged 
on the preceding night, was to tahe place two hours before the 
Landamman and his attendants proposed to leave the ruinous 
castle of Graffslust. It was no difficult matter for him to sep- 
arate the neatly arranged packages which contained his father’s 
effects from the clumsy bundles in which the baggage of the 
Swiss was deposited. The one set of mails was made up with 
the neatness of men accustomed to long and perilous journeys ; 
the other, with the rude carelessness of those who rarely left 
their home, and who were altogether inexperienced. 

A servant of the Landamman assisted Arthur in this task, 
and in placing his father’s baggage on the mule belonging to 
the bearded deputy from Schwytz. From this man also he 
received instructions concerning the road from Graffslust to 
Brisach (the chief citadel of La Ferette), which was too plain 
and direct to render it likely that they should incur any risk 
of losing their way, as had befallen them when travelling on 
the Swiss mountains. Everything being now prepared for 
their departure, the young Englishman awakened his father 
and acquainted him that all was ready. He then retired 
towards the chimney, while his father, according to his daily 
custom, repeated the prayer of St. Julian, the patron of 
travellers, and adjusted his dress for the journey. 

It -will not be wondered at that,_ wMle the father went 
through his devotions and equipped himself for travel, Arthur, 
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Trith his heai-fc full of what he had seen of Anne of Geierstein 
for some time before, and his brain dizzy with the recollection 
of the incidents of the preceding night, should have kept his 
eyes riveted on the door of the sleeping-apartment at which he 
had last seen that young person disappear ; that is, unless the 
paJe and seemingly fantastic form which had twice crossed him 
so strangely should prove no wandering spirit of the elements, 
but the liAng substance of the person whose appearance it 
bore. So eager was his curiosity on this subject, that he 
strained his eyes to the utmost, as if it had been possible for 
them to have penetrated through wood and walls into the 
chamber of the slumbering maiden, in order to discover whether 
her eye or cheek bore any mark that she had last night been a 
watcher or a wanderer. 

‘But that was the proof to which Hudolph appealed,’ he 
said, internally, ‘and Rudolph alone will have the opportunity 
of remarking the result. Who knows what advantage my 
communication may give him in his suit with yonder lovely 
creature ? And what must she think of me, save as one light 
of thought and loose of tongue, to whom nothing extraordinary 
can chance but he must hasten to babble it into the ears of 
those who are nearest to him at the moment ? I would my 
tongue had been palsied ere I said a syllable to yonder proud, 
yet wily, prize-fighter ! I shall never see her more, that is to be 
counted for certain. I shall never know the true interpreta- 
tion of those mysteries which hang around her. But to think 
I may have prated something tending to throw her into the 
power of yonder ferocious boor will be a subject of remorse to 
■ me while I live.’ 

Here he was startled out of his reverie by the voice of his 
fiithey ‘Why, how now, boy; art thou wakhig, A^hur, or 
sleeping on thy feet from the fatigue of last night’s service 1 ’ 

_ ‘ Not so, my father,’ answered Arthur, at once recollecting 
himselfi ‘ Somewhat drowsy, perhaps ; but the fresh morning 
air win soon put that to flight.' 

Walking with precaution through the group of sleepers who 
lay around, the elder Philipson, when they had gained the 
door of the apartment, turned back, and, looking on the straw 
' couch which the large form of the Landamman, and the silvery 
beard of Ms constant companion, touched by the earliest beams 
of light, distinguished as that of Arnold Biederman, he muttered 
between his lips an involuntary adieu. 

‘Farewell, mirror of ancient faith and integrity — farewellj 
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noble Arnold — farewell, soul of truth and candour, to whom 
cowardice, selfishness, and falsehood are alike unknown ! ’ 

‘And farewell,’ thought his son, ‘to the lovehest and most 
candid, yet most mysterious, of maidens ! ’ But the adieu, as 
may well he believed, was not, like that of his father, expressed 
in words. 

They were soon after on the outside of the gate. _ The 
Swiss domestic was liberally recompensed, and changed with a 
thousand kind words of farewell and of remembrance to , the 
Landamman ftom his English guests, mingled with hopes and 
wishes that they might sooii meet again in the Burgundian 
territory. The young man then took the bridle of the mule, 
and led the animal forward on their journey at an easy pace, 
his father walking by his side. 

After a silence of some minutes, the elder Philipson ad- 
dressed Arthur. ‘ I fear me,’ he said, ‘ we shall see the worthy 
Landamman no more. The youths who attend him are bent 
upon taking offence; the Duke of Burgundy will not fail, I 
fear, to give them ample occasion; and the peace which the 
excellent man desires for the land of his fathers will be 
shipwrecked ere they reach the Duke’s presence ; though, even 
were it 'otherwise, how the proudest prince in Europe ^vill 
brook the moody looks of burgesses and peasants — so will 
Charles of Burgundy term the fiiends we have parted from — is 
a question too easily answered. A war, fatal to the interests of 
all concerned, save Louis of France, will certainly take place ; 
and dreadful must be the contest if the ranks of the Burgundian 
chivalry shall encounter those iron sons of the mountains, 
before whom so many of the Austrian nobility have been 
repeatedly prostrated.’ _ ' 

‘ I am so much convinced of the truth of what you say, my 
father,’ replied Arthur, ‘ that I judge even this day will not 
pass over without a breach of truce. I have already put oh 
my shirt of mad, jn case we should meet bad company betwixt 
Graffslust and Brisach ; and I would to Heaven that you would 
observe the same precaution. It will not delay our journey; 
and I confess to you that I, at least, will travel with much 
greater consciousness of safety should you do so.’ 

. ‘I understand you, my son,’ replied the elder Philipson. 
‘But I am a peaceful traveller in the Duke of Burgundy’s 
territories, and must not willingly suppose that, while tmder 
the shadow of his banner, I must guard myself against banditti, 
as if I were in the wilds of Palestine. As for the authority of 
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his officers, and tlie extent of tlieir exactions, I need not tell 
you tliat they are, in our circumstances, things to he submitted 
to without grief or grudging.’ . 

Leaving the two travellers to journey towards Brisach at 
their leisure, I must transport my readers to the eastern gate 
of that small town, whicfi, .situated on an eminence, had a 
commanding prospect on every side, but especially towards 
Bale. It did not properly make a part of the dominions of the 
Duke of Burgundy, but had been placed in his hands in pawn, 
or in pledge, for the re^yment of a considerable sum of money, 
due to Charles by the Emperor Sigismund of Austria, to whom 
the seigniory of the place belonged in property. But the town 
lay so conveniently for distressing the commerce of the Swiss, 
and inflicting on that people, whom he at once hated and 
despised, similar marks of his malevolence, as to encourage a 
general opinion that the Duke of Burgundy, the implacable^ and 
unreasonable enemy of these mountaineers, would never listen 
to any terms of redemption, however equitable or advantageous, 
which might have the effect of restoring to the Emperor an 
advanced post of such consequence to the gratification of his 
dislike as Brisach. 

The situation of the little town was in itself strongs but the 
fortifications which surrounded it were barely sufficient to 
repel, any sudden attack, and not adequate to resist for any 
length of time a formal siege. The morning beams had shone 
on the spire of the church for more than an hour, when a tall, 
thin, elderly man, wrapt in a morning gown, over which was 
buclded a broad belt, supporting on the left side a sword, on 
the right a dagger, approached the barbican of the eastern gate. 
His bonnet displayed a feather, which, or the tail of a fox in 
lieu of it, was the emblem of gentle blood throughout aU 
Germany, and a badge highly prized by those who had a right 
to wear it. 

The small party of soldiers who had kept watch there during 
the course of the preceding night, and supplied sentinels both 
for ward and outlook, took arms on the appearance of this 
individual,^ and drew themselves up in the form of a guard 
which receives with military reverence an officer of importance! 
Archibald de Hagenbach’s countenance, for it was the governor 
himself, expressed that settled peevishness and ill-temper which 
chpacterise the morning hours of a valetudinary debauchee. 
His head throbbed, his pulse was feverish, and his cheek was 
pale — symptoms of his having spent the last night, as was his 
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usual custom, amid wine stoups and flagons. Judging from the 
haste with wliich his soldiers fell into their ranks, and the awe 
and silence which reigned among them, it appeared that they 
were accustomed to expect and dread his ill h^our on such 
occasions. He glanced at them, accordingl}’-, an inquisitive and 
dissatisfied look, as if he sought something on which to vent 
his peevishness, and then asked for the ‘ loitering dog Kilian.’ 

idlian presently made his appearance — a stout, hard-favoured 
man-at-arms, a Bavarian by birth, and by rank the personal 
squire of the governor. 

‘ li^at news of the Swiss churls, Ealian 1 ’ demanded Archi- 
bald de Hagenhach. * They should,^ by their thrifty habits, 
have been on the road two hours since. Have the peasant’ 
clods presumed to ape the manners of gentlemen, and stuck 
by the flask till cock-crow V 

‘ By my faith, it may well he,’ answered Kilian : ‘ the 
burghers of Bale gave them full means of carousal.’ 

‘How, Kilian ! They dared not offer hospitality to the 
Swiss drove of huUocfe, after the charge we sent them to 


the contrary 1 

* Nay, the Balese received them not into the town,’ replied 
the squire ; ‘ hut I learned, by sure espial, that they afforded 
them means of quartering at Graffslust, which was furnished 
with many a fair gammon and' pasty, to speak nought of flasks 
of Bhine wine, barrels of beer, and stoups of sfrong waters.’ 

‘The Balese shall answer this, Kilian,’ said the governor. 
‘ Do they think I am for ever to .be thrusting myself between 
the Duke and his pleasure on their behalf 1 The fat porkers 
have presumed too much since we accepted some trifling gifts 
at their hands, more for gracing of them_ than for any advan- 
tage we could make of their paltry donations. "Was it not the 
■ffine from BS.le which we were obliged to drink out in pint 
goblets, lest it should become sour before morning ? ’ _ 

‘ It was drunk out, and in pint goblets too,’ said Kihan ; ‘ so 
much I can well remember.’ 

‘“WTiy, go to, then,’ said the governor; ‘they shall know, 
these beasts of BMe, that I hold myself no way obliged by such 
donations as these, and that my remembrance of the wines 
which I carouse rests no longer than the headache which the 
mixtures they drug me with never fail of late years to leave 
behind, for the next morning’s pastime.’ 

‘Your Excellency,’ replied the squire, ‘will make it, then, a 
quarrel between the Duke of Burgundy and the city of Bale, 
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that they gave this indirect degree of comfort and assistance 
to the Swiss deputation ? ’ 

‘Ay, naaiTy wiE I,’ said Dc Hagcnhach, ‘unless there ho 
wise men among them who shall .^ow mo good reasons for 
protecting them. Oh, the Balesc do not know our noble Duke, 
nor the ^ he hath for chastising the gutter-blooded citizens 
of a free to'^vn. Thou canst tell tlicm, Kilian, as well as any 
man, how he dealt with the villains of Liege, when they would 
needs be pragmatical.' 

‘I will apprise them of the matter,’ said Kilian, ‘when 
opportunity shall serve, and I trust I shaU find them in a 
temper disposed to cultivate your honourable friendship,' 

‘ Nay, if it is the same to them, it is quite indifferent to me, 
Kilian,' continued the governor; ‘but methinks whole and 
sound throats are worth some purchase, were it only to swaUow 
hlack puddings and sclnvarzhicr, to say nothing of Westphalian 
hams and Nierensteiner. I say, a slashed throat is a useless 
thing, Kilian.' 

‘I wiE make the fat citizens to understand their danger, 
and the necessity of maldng interest,' answered KEian. ‘ Sure, 
I am not now to learn how to turn the baE into your Excel- 
lency’s lap.' 

‘ You speak weE,' said Sir Archibald. ‘ But how chanced it 
thou hast so little to say to the Switzers’ leaguer ? I should 
have thought an old trooper Eke thee would have made their 
pinions flutter amidst the good cheer thou teEest me of’ ^ 

‘I might as weE have annoyed an angry hedgehog with my 
bare finger,’ said Kalian. ‘ I surveyed Graffslust myself : there 
were sentinels on the castle waEs, a sentinel on the bridge, 
besides a regular patrol of these Swiss Mows who kept strict 
watcK So that there was nothing to be done ; otherwise, 
knowing your ExceEency’s ancient quarrel, I would have had a 
hit at them, when they should never have known who hurt them. 
I wiE teE you, however, fairly, that these churls are acquiring 
better knowledge in the art of war than the best ritter (knight).' 

‘ WeE, they wEl be the better worth the looking after when 
they arrive,' said Be Hagenbach. ‘ They come forth in state, 
doubtless, with aU their finery, their wives' chains of silver, 
their own medals, and rings of lead and copper ? Ah, the base 
hinds, they are unworthy that a man of noble blood should ease 
them of their trash ! ’ - ’ . 

‘ There is better ware among them, if my inteEigence hath 
not deceived me,' repEed Kilian : ‘ there are merchants ' - 
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‘Pshaw! the packhorses of Berne and Soleure,’ said the 
governor, ‘ with their paltry lumber, cloth too coarse to make 
covers for horses of any breeding, and linen that is more like 
haircloth than any composition of flax. I will strip them, 
however, were it hut to vex the knaves. "What ! not content 
with claiming to he treated like an independent people, and 
sending forth deputies and embassies forsooth, they expect, I 
warrant, to make the indemnities of ambassadors cover the 
introduction of a cargo of their contraband commodities, and 
thus insult the noble Duke of Burgundy and cheat him at the 
same time ? But De Hagenhach is neither knight nor gentle- 
man if he allow them to pass unchallenged.’ 

‘And they are better worth being stopped,’ said Kilian, 
‘than your Excellency supposes; for they have English mer- 
chants along with them, and under their protection.’ 

‘ English merchants ! ’ exclaimed De Hagenhach, his eyes 
sparkling with joy — ‘English merchants, Kilian! Men talk 
of Cathay and Ind, where there are mines of silver, and gold, 
and diamonds; hut, on the faith of a gentleman, I believe 
these brutish islanders have the caves of treasure whoUy within 
their own foggy land !_ And_ then the variety of their rich 
merchandise ! Ha, Kilian, is it a long train of mules — a joUy 
tinMmg ^m1 By Our Lady’s glove ! the sound of it is already 
jingling in my ears, more musically than all the harps of all 
the minnesingers at Heilbronn!’ 

‘ Nay, my lord, there is no great train,’ replied the squire : 
‘only two men, as I am given to understand, with scarce so 
much baggage as loads a mule ; hut, it is said, of infinite value 
— sUk and samite, lace and furs, pearls and jewellery- work, per- 
fumes fi:om the East, and gold-work from Venice.’ 

‘ Raptures and paradise ! say not a word more,’ exclaimed 
the rapacious knight of Hagenhach; ‘they are all our own, 
Kilian 1 Why, these are the very men I have dreamed of twice 
a-week for this month past — ay, two men of middle stature, of 
somewhat under it, with smooth, round, fair, comely visages, 
Laving stomachs as plump as partridges, and purses as plump 
as their stomachs. Ha, what sayst thou to my dream, Kilian I ’ 

‘ Only that, to he quite soothfast,’ answered the squire, ‘ it 
should have included the presence of a score, or thereabouts, of 
sturdy young giants as ever climbed cliff or carried bolt to 
■whistle at a chamois ; a .lusty plump of clubs, bills, and parti- 
zans, such as make shields crack like oaten cakes and helmets 
ring like church-bells.’ 
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'The better, knave — the better!’ exclaimed the governor, 
Tabbing bis bands. ‘ English pedlars to plunder 1 Swiss bullies 
to beat into submission I I wot well, we can have nothing of 
the Helvetian swine save their beastly bristles : it is lucky 
they bring these two island sheep along with them. But we 
must get ready our boar-spears, and clear the clipping-pens for 
exercise of our craft. Here, Lieutenant Schonfeldt I ’ 

An oiOacer stepped forth. 

‘ How many men are here on duty ? ’ 

‘About sixty,’ replied the officer. ‘Twenty out on parties 
in different directions, and there may be forty or fifty in their 
quarters,’ 

‘Order them all under arms instantly; harkye, not by 
trumpet or bugle, but by warning them individually in their 
quarters to draw to arms as quietly as possible, and rendezvous 
here at the eastern gate. Tell the villains there is booty to be 
gained, and they shall have their share.’ 

‘On these terms,’ said Schonfeldt, ‘they will walk over a 
spider’s web without startling the insect that wove it. I will 
collect them without loss of an instant.’ 

‘I teU thee, Edlian,’ continued the exulting commanda/ut, 
again speaking apart with his confidential attendant, ‘ nothing 
could come so lucidly as the chance of this onslaught. Luke 
Charles desires to afitont the Swiss — not, look you, that he 
cares to act towards them, by his own direct orders, in such a 
manner as might be termed a breach of public faith towards 
a peaceful embassy; but the gallant follower who shall save 
his prince the scan^l of such an affair, and whose actions 
may be termed a mistake or misapprehension, shall, I warrant 
you, be accounted to have done knightly service. Perchance 
a frown may be passed upon him in public, but in private 
the Duke wiU know how to esteem him. "l^y standest thou 
so silent, man, and what ails thy ugly, ill-looking aspect? 
Thou art not afraid of twenty Switzer boys, and we at the 
head of such a band of spears?’ 

‘The Swiss,’ answered Kilian, ‘wiU give and take good 
blows, yet I have no fear of them. But I like not that we 
should trust too much to Duke Charles. That he would be, in 
the first instance, pleased with any dishonour done the Swiss is 
likely enough ; but if, as your Excellency hints, he finds it after- 
wpds convenient to disown the action, he is a prince likely to 
give a lively colour to his disavowal by hanging up the actors.’ 

‘ Pshaw said the commandant, ‘I know where I stand. 
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Sucli a trick were like enough to be played by Louis of France, 
but it is foreign to the blunt character of our bold one of Bur- 
gundy. Why the devil stand’st then still, man, simpering like 
an ape at a roasted chestnut, which he thinks too warm for 
his fingers . 

‘ Your Excellency is wise as well as warlike,’ said the esquire, 
‘ and it is not for me to contest your pleasure. But this peace- 
ful embassy — these English merchants — if Charles goes to war 
•with Louis, as the rumour is current, what he sho^d most of 
all desire is the neutrality of Switzerland, and the assistance 
of England, whose king is crossing the sea with a great army. 
Now you. Sir Archibald of Hagenbach, may well do that in 
the course of this very morning which -will put the Confeder- 
ated Cantons in arms against Charles, and turn the English 
from allies into enemies.’ 

‘I care not,’ said- the commandant; ‘I know the Duke’s 
humour well, and if he, the master of so many provinces, is 
•willing to risk them in a self-willed frolic, what is it to 
Archibald de Hagenbach, who has not a foot of land to lose in 
the cause ? ’ . 

‘ But you have life, my lord,’ said the esquire. 

‘Ay, life!’ replied the knight — ‘a paltry right to exist, 
which I have been ready to' 'stake every day of my life for 
dollars — ay, and for Ipeutzers — and think you I -will hesitate -bo 
pledge it for broad-pieces, Jewels of the East, and goldsmith’s 
work of Venice? No, Ehan; these English must be eased 
of their bales, that Archibald de Hagenbach may drink a purer 
flask than their thin Moselle,^ and wear a brocade doublet 
instead of greasy velvet. Nor is it less necessary that KiHan 
should have a seemly new jerkin, with a purse of ducats to 
jingle at his _girdle.’^ 

‘By my faith,’ said Kilian, ‘that last argument hath dis- 
armed my scruples, and I give up the point, since it ill befits 
me to dispute •with your Excellency.’ 

‘To the work then,’ said his leader. .‘But stay’; we must 
first take the church along with us. The priest of St. Paul’s 
hath been moody of late, and spread abroad strange things 
from the pulpit, as if we were little better than common 
pillagers and robbers. Nay, he hath had the insolence to warn 
me, as he termed it, twice, in strange form. It were well to 
break the growling mastiff’s bald he^; but, since that might 
be ill taken by the Duke, the next point of -wisdom is to fling 
bitn a bone.’ 
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‘ He may I-g a dangerous enemy/ said tlie squire, dubiously ; 
‘his povrer is grea.t with the people.'' 

‘ Tush ! ' replied Hagenbach, ‘ I Jmow liow to disarm the 
shaveling. Send to him, and tell him to come hither to speak 
with me. SIean.'.vhile, have all our force under arms ; let the 
barbican and barrier be well maimed ^^th archers ; station 
spearmen in the hon.ses on each hand of the gateway ; and let 
the street be barricaded with carts, well bonnd together, hut 
placed as if they had been there by accident ; place a body of 
determined fellows in these carts, and behind them. So soon 
as the merchants and their mules enter, for that is the main 
point, up with your drawbridge, down with the portcullis, 
send a volley of arrows among those who are without, if they 
make any scuffle ; disarm and secure those* who have entered, 
and are cooped up between the barricade before and the 

amhu.sh behind and around them. KxA then, Kilian ’ 

‘ And^ then,’ said his esquire, ‘ shall we, like merry Free 

Companions, he knuckle-deep in the English budgets ’ 

‘And, like jovial hunters,’ reph'ed the Imight, ‘elbow-deep 
in Swiss blood.’ 

‘The game will stand at bay though,’ answered Kilian. 

* They are led by that Eonnerhugel whom we have heard 
whom they call the Young Bear of Berne. They will turn to 
their defence.’ 

‘ The better, man ; wouldst thon kill sheep rather than hunt 
wolves 1 Besides, our toils are set, and the whole garrison shall 
assist. Shame on thee, Kilian, thou wert not wont to have so 
many scruples ! ’ 

‘ Kor have I now,’ said Kilian. ‘ But these vSwiss bills, and 
two-handed swords of the breadth of four inches, are no child’s 
play. And then, if you call all our garrison to the attaclq to 
whom will your Excellency entrust the defence of the other 
gates and the circuit of the walls 1’ 

‘Lock, holt, and chain up the gates,’ replied the governor, 
‘.and Mng'the keys hither. There shall no one leave the place 
till this affair is over. Let some score of the citizens take arms 
for the duty of guarding the walls ; and look they discharge it 
well, or I will lay a fine on them which they shaE discharge to 
purpose,’ 

‘ They will grumble,’ said Kilian. ‘ They say that, not being 
the Duke’s sn^ects, though the place is unpledged to his Grace, 
they are not liable to military service.’ 

‘They lie! the cowardly slaves/ answered De HagenhacE 
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‘If I have not employed them mucli Mtherto, it is because I 
scorn tbeir assistance ; nor would I now use their help, were it 
for anything save to keep a watch, by looking out straight 
before them. Let them obey, as they respect their property, 
persons, and femilies.’ 

A deep voice behind them repeated the emphatic language 
of Scripture — ‘ I have seen the wicked man flourish in his power 
even like unto a laurel, but I returned and he was not — yea, I 
sought hhn, but he was not to be found.’ 

Sir Archibald de Hagenbach turned sternly, and encountered 
the dark and ominous looks of the priest of St. Paul’s, dressed 
in the vestments of his order. 

‘We are busy, father,’ said the governor, ‘and will hear 
your preachments another time.’ 

‘I come hy your summons, sir governor,’ said the priest, 

‘ or I had not intruded myself where I well knew my preach- 
ments, if you term them so, will do no good.’ 

‘ 0, I crave your mercy, reverend father,’ said De Hagen- 
bach. ‘ Yes, it is true that I did send for you, to desire your 
prayers and kind intercession with Our Lady and St. Paul in 
some transactions which are likely to occur this morning, and 
in which, as the Lombard says, I do espy roba di guadagnoJ 

‘Sir Archibald,’ answered the priest, calmly, ‘I well hope 
and trust that you do not forget the nature of the glorified 
saints so far as to ask them for their blessing upon such 
exploits as you have been too oft engaged in since your arrival 
amongst us — an event which of itself gave token of the Divine 
anger. Nay, let me say, humble as I am, that decency to a 
servant of the altar should check you firom proposing to me to 
put up prayers for the success of pillage and robbery.’ 

‘ I understand you, father,’ said the rapacious governor, 

‘ and you shall see 1 do. While you are the Duke’s subject, 
you must by your office put up your prayers for his success in 
matters that are fairly managed. You acknowledge this with 
a gracefol bend of your reverend head 1 Well, then, I will be 
as reasonable as you are. Say we desire the intercession of the 
good saints, and of you, their pious orator, in something a little 
out of the ordiuary path, and, if you will, somewhat of a 
doubtful complexion — are we entitled to ask you or them for 
their pains and trouble without a just consideration? Surely 
no. ITherefore I vow and solemnly promise that, if I have 
good fortune in this morning’s adventure, St. Paul shall have 
an altar-cloth and a basin of silver, large or little, as my booty 
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will permit ; Onr Lady a web of satin for a full suit, with a 
necklace of pearl for holidays ; and thou, priest, some twenty 
pieces of broad English gold, for acting as go-between betwixt 
ourselves and the blessed Apostles, whom we acknowledge our- 
selves unworthy to negotiate with in our profane person. And 
now, sir priest, do we understand each other, for I have little 
time to lose ? I know you have hard thoughts of me, but you 
see the deiil is not quite so horrible as he is painted.’ 

‘ Do we understand each other ? ’ answered the black priest 
of St. Paul’s, repeating the governor’s question. • ‘Alas, no! 
and I fear me we never shall. Hast thou never heard the 
words spoken by the holy hermit, Berchtold of Offringen, to 
the implacable Queen Agnes, who had revenged with such 
dreadful severity the assassination of her Either, the- Emperor 
Albert?’ ■ 

‘Not I,’ returned the knight; ‘I have neither studied the 
chronicles of emperors nor the legends of hermits and, there- 
fore, sir priest, an you like not my proposal, let us have no 
fe-rther words on the matter, I am unwont to press my favours, 
or to deal with priests who require entreaty when gifts are held 
out to them.’ 

‘Hear yet the words of the holy man,’ said the priest. ^‘The 
time may come, and that shortly, when you would gladly desire 
to hear what you scornfully reject.’ ; : ■ 

‘Speak on, but be brie^’.said Archibald . de Hagenbach ; 
‘and know, though thou mayst terrify or cajole the multitude, 
thou now speakest to one whose resolution is fixed far beyond 
the power of thy eloquence to melt.’ 

‘fciow, then,’ said the priest of St. Paul’s, ‘that Agnes, 
daughter of the mpdered Albert, after shedding oceans of 
blood in aven^ng his bloody death, founded at length the rich 
abbey of Koenigsfeldt ; and, that it might have a superior claim 
to renowned sanctity, made a pilgrimage in person to the cell 
of the holy hermit, and besought of him to honour her abbey 
by taking up his residence there. But what was his reply ? 
Mark it and tremble. “Begone, ruthless woman,” said the 
holy man ; “ God will not be served with blood-guiltiness, ^ and 
rejects the gifts which are obtained by violence, and robbery. 
The Almighty loves mercy, justice, and humanity, and by the 
lovers of these only wiU He be worshipped.” And now, Archi- 
bald of Hagenbach, once, twice, thrice hast thou had warning. 
Live as becomes a man on whom sentence is passed, and who 
must expect execution.’ / 
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Having spoken these vrords with a menacing tone and 
frcivning aspect, the priest of St. Paul’s turned away from the 
governor, whose first impulse was to command him to be 
arrested. But, when he recollected the serious consequences 
which attached to the laying violent hands on a pnest, he 
suffered him to depart in peace, conscious that his own un- 
popularity might render any attempt to revenge himself an act 
of great rashness. He called, therefore, for a beaker of Bur- 
gundy, in which he swallowed down his displeasure, and had 
just returned to Kilian the cup, which he had drained to the 
bottom, when the warden winded a blast from the watch- 
tower, which betokened the arrival of strangers at the gate of 
the city. ' 



CHAPTEK XIV 


1 will iskIi r nJ^rt.ninriifDt, tiU 
Jify ciuijjv lias more re'/Wer. 

Ta' Tany-'i*. 


‘r“|| ^HAT blast, ivas but feebl}' blovii/ said Dp Hagcnbacb, 
I ascending to the minparls, from whicb he could 

-ii- sec ^vhai passed on the outside of the gate. * Who 

approaches, Kilian T 

The trusty sq^uiro ivas hastening to meet him T.rith tlio news. 

‘ Two men with a mule, an it please your Excellency ; and 
merchants, I presume them to be.’ 

* Merchants ! 'Sdeath, villain I pedlars j'ou mean. Heanl 
ever man of English merchants tramping it on foot, with no 
more baggage than one mule can manage to carrj’t They 
must he beggarly Bohemians, or tho.se whom the French people 
call Escossais. The knaves I they shall pay with the pining of 
their paunches for the poverty of their purses.’ 

‘Do not be too hasty, anT please your Excellency,’ guoth 
the squire : ‘ small budgets hold rich goods. But rich or poor, 
they are our men, at least they have all the marks : the elder, 
well-sized and dark-visaged, may write fifcy-and-five years, a 
heard somewhat grizzled ; the younger, some two-and-twenty, 
taller than the fost, and a w’ell-favoured lad, with a smooth 
chin and light-brown mustachios.’ 

‘ Let them he admitted,’ said the governor, turning back in 
order again to descend to the street, ‘ and bring them into the 
folterMmmer of the toll-house.’ 

So saying, he betook himself to the place appointed, which 
was an apartment in the large tower that protected the eastern 
gateway, in which were deposited the raci^ with various other 
instruments of torture, which the cruel and rapacious governor 
was in the habit of applying to such prisoners from whom he 
was desirous of extortmg either booty or information. He 
entered the apartment, which was dimy lighted, and had ^ a 
lofty Gothic roof which conld be hut imperfectly seen, while 
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nooses and cords hanging down from thence announced a fear- 
ful connexion with various implements of rusted iron that hung 
round the walls or lay scattered on the floor. 

•A faint stream of light through one of the numerous and 
narrow slits, or shot-holes, with which the walls were garnished, 
fell Erectly upon the person and visage of a tail, swarthy man, 
seated in what, hut for the partial illumination, would have 
been an obscure comer of this evil-boding apartment. His 
features were regular, and even handsome, but of a character 
peculiarly stem and sinister. This person’s dress was a cloak of 
scarlet ; his head was bare, and surrounded by shaggy locks of 
black, which time had partly grizzled. He was busily employed 
in furbishing and burnishing a broad two-handed sword, of a 
peculiar shape, and considerably shorter than the weapons of 
that land which we have described as used by the Swiss. He 
was so deeply engaged in his task, that he started as the heavy 
door opened with a jarring noise, and the sword, escaping from 
his hold, rolled on the stone floor with a heavy clash. 

‘ Ha ! scliarfgericJiter,' said the knight, as he entered the 
folterlc/xmmer, ‘thou art preparing for thy duty?’ 

* It would ill become your Excellency’s servant,’ answered the 
man, in a harsh, deep tone, ‘to be found idle. But the prisoner 
is not far off, as I can judge by the fall of my sword, which 
infollibly announces the presence of him who shall feel its 


edge.’ 

‘ The prisoners are at^ hand, Francis,’ replied the governor ; 
‘but thy omen has deceived thee for once. They are fellows 
for whom a good rope will suffice, and thy sword drinks only 
noble blood.^ 


‘ The worst for Francis Steinemherz,’, replied the official in 
scarlet : ‘ I trusted that yom Excellency, who have ever been a 
bountiful patron, should this day have made me noble.’ 

‘ Noble ! ’ said the governor ; ‘ thou art mad. Thou noble — 
the common executioner ! ’ 


‘ And wherefore not. Sir Archibald de Hagenbaeh ? I think 
the name of Francis Steinemherz mn Blutacker , will suit 
nobility, being fairly and legally won, as well as another. Nay, 
do not stare on me thus. If one of my profession shall do, his 
grim office on nine men of noble birth, with the same weapon, 
and with a single blow to each patient, hath he not a right to 
his freedom from taxes, and his nobflity by patent ? ’ 

‘So says the law,’ said Sir Archibald, after reflecting for a 
moment; ‘but rather more in scorn than seriously, I should 
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judge, since no one was ever known to claim the benefit 
of it.’ 

^The prouder boast for him,’ said the fimctionary, ^that 
shall he the first to demand the honours due to a sharp sword 
and a clean stroke. I, Francis Steinemherz, will he the first 
nohle of my profession, when I shall have despatched one more 
knight of the Empire.’ 

‘ Thou hast been ever in my service, hast thou not ? ’ de- 
manded De HagenhacL 

‘Under what other master,’ replied the executioner, ‘could 
I have enjoyed such constant practice % I have executed your 
decrees on condemned sinners since I could swing a scourge, 
lift a crowbar, or wield this trusty weapon ; and who can say 
I ever failed of my first blow, or needed to deal a second! 
Tristrem of the Hospital, and his famous assistants, Petit Andr4 
and Trois-EscheUes,^ are novices compared with me in the use 
of the noble and knightly sword. Marry, I should be ashamed 
to match myself with them in the field practice with bowstring 
and dagger ; these are no feats worthy of a Christian man who 
would rise to honour and nobility.’ 

‘ Thou art a fellow of excellent address, and I do not deny 
it,’ replied De Hagenbach. ‘But it cannot be — ^ I trust it can- 
not be — that, when noble blood is becoming scarce in the land, 
and proud churls are lording it over knights and barons, I 
myself should have caused so much to be spilled ? ’• 

^ ‘ I will number the patients to your Excellency by name and 
title,’ said Francis, drawing out a scroll of parchment, and 
reading with a commentary as he went on. ‘ There was Count 
William of Elvershoe ; he was my assay-piece, a sweet youth, 
and died most like a Christian.’ 

‘ I remember } he was indeed a most smart youth, and 
courted my mistress,’ said Sir Archibald. 

‘ He died on St. J ude’s, in the year of grace 1455,’ said the 
executioner. 

‘ Co on, but name no dates,’ said the governor, 

‘ Sir Miles of Stockenborg ’ 

‘He drove off my cattle,’ observed his Excellency. 

‘Sir Louis of Kiesenfeldt ’ continued the executioner. 

‘He made love to my wife,’ commented the governor. 

‘The three Jungherm of Lammerbourg; you made their 
father, the count, childless in one day.’ 

‘ And he made me landless,’ said Sir Archibald, ‘ so that 


^ Ihree well-known ckaracters wko figure in Quentin Duricard iLaing)^ 
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account is settled. Thou needest read' no farther/ he con- 
tinued, ‘I admit thy record, though it is written in letters 
somewhat of the reddest. I had counted these three young 
gentlemen as one execution.’ 

‘You did me the greater wrong/ said Francis: ‘they cost 
three good separate blows of this good sword.’ 

‘ Be it so, and God be ^nth their souls,’ said Hagenbach. 
‘ But thy ambition must go to sleep for a while, scharfgerichter, 
for the stuff that came hither to-day is for dungeon and cord, 
or perhaps a touch of the rack or strappado : there is no honour 
to win on them.’ 

‘The worse luck mine,’ said the executioner. ‘I had 
dreamed so surely that your honour had made me noble — and 
then the fall of my sword i ’ 

‘ Take a bowl of wine, and forget your auguries.’ 

‘ With your honour’s permission, no,’ said the executioner : 

‘ to drink before noon were to endanger the nicety of my hand.’ 

‘ Be silent, then, and mind your duty,’ said De Hagenbach. 

Francis took up his sheathless sword, wiped the dust rever- 
ently from it, and withdrew into a comer of the chamber, 
where he stood leaning with his hands on the pommel of the 
fatal weapon. 

Almost immediately afterwar^, Kilian entered at the head 
of five or six soldiers,^ conducting the two Philipsons, whose 
arms were tied down with cords. 

‘Approach me a chair,’ said the governor, and took his 
place gravely beside a teble, on which stood writing-materials. 

‘ Who are these men, Kilian, and wherefore are they bound ? ’ 

‘ So please your Excellency,’ said Kilian, with a deep respect 
of manner which entirely differed from the tone, approaching 
to familiarity, with which he communicated with his master in 
private, ‘we thought it well that these two strangers should 
not appear armed in your gracious presence; and when we 
required of them to surrender their weapons at the gate, as is 
the custom of the garrison, this yoimg gallant must needs 
offer resistance. I admit he gave up his weapon at his father’s 
command.’ 

‘It is false!’ exclaimed young Philipson; but his father 
making a sign to him to be silent, he obeyed instantly. 

‘Noble sir,’ said the elder Philipson, ‘we are strangers, and 
unacquainted with the rules of this citadel ; we are English- 
men, and unaccustomed to submit to personal mishanming; 
vre trust you will have excuse for us, when we found ourselves, 
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TTitliout any explanation of the cause, rudely seized on by we 
loiew not whom. My son, who is young and unthinking, did 
partly draw his vreapon, but desisted at my command, without 
having altogether unsheathed his sword, far les.s made a blow. 
For myself, I am a merchant, accustomed to submit to the 
laws and customs of the countries in which I traffic ; I am in 
the temtories of the Duke of Burgundy, and I knovr his laws 
and customs must be just and equitable. He is the powerful 
and faithfiil ally of England, and I fear nothing while under 
his banner.’ 

‘Hem — hem ‘’replied De Hagenhach, a little disconcerted 
by the Engli.shman’s composure, and perhaps recollecting that, 
unless his passions were awakened, as in the case of the Swiss, 
whom he detested, Charles of Burgund)’’ deserved the character 
of a just though severe prince, ‘Fair words are well, hut 
har<By make amends for foul actions. You have drawn swords 
in riot and opposition to the Duke’s soldiers, when obeying 
the mandates which regulate their watch.’ 

. ‘Surely, sir,’ answered Philipson, ‘this is a severe construc- 
tion of a most natural action. But, in a word, if you are 
disposed to he rigorous, the simple action of drawing, or at- 
tempting to draw, a sword in a garrison town is only punish- 
ahle by pecuniary fine, and such we must pay, if it be your 
wilL 

‘ Now, here is a silly sheep,’ said Kilian to the executioner, 
beside whom he had stationed himself, somewhat apart firom 
the group, ‘who voluntarily offers his own fleece to the 
clipper. 

‘It w^ scarcely se^e as a ransom for his throat, sir squire,’ 
answered Francis >Stememherz ; ‘ for, look you, I dreamed la^ 
nmht that our master made me noble, and I knew by the fall 
of my sword that this is the man by whom I am to mount 
to gentihty. I must this very day deal on him "vrith my good 
sword. 

TVlty, thou ambitious fool,’ said the esquire, ‘ this is no 
nobl^hut an island pedlar — a mere EngKsh citizen.’ 

inou art deceived, said the executioner, ‘and hast never 
looked on men when they are about to die,’ 

Have I not? said the squire. ‘Have I not looked on 
uve pifehed fields, besides skirmishes and ambuscades in- 
numerable ? ’ 

That tries not the courage,’ said the scharfgericTiter. ‘All 
men wiU fight when pitched against each other. So will the 
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most paltiy curs, so ivill the dunghill fowls. But he is brave 
and noble who can look on a scaffold and a block, a priest to 
give him absolution, and the headsman and good sword which 
i.s to mow him down in his strength, as he would look upon 
things indifferent; and such a man is that whom we now 
behoicL’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Kilian, ‘but that man looks not on such an 
apparatus : he only sees our illustrious patron, Sir Archibald 
de Ha.genbach.’ 

‘ Aid he who looks upon Sir Archibald,’ said the executioner, 
‘being, as yonder man assuredly is, a person of sense and 
apprehension, looks he not upon sword and headsman ? Assur- 
edly that prisoner apprehends as much, and being so composed 
as he is under such connetion, it shows him to be a nobleman 
by lilood, or may I myself never win nobility ! ’ 

‘Our master -will come to compromise with him, I judge,’ 
replied Kilian; ‘he looks smilingly on him.’ _ 

‘Never trust to me then,’ said the man in scarlet; ‘there 
is a glance in Sir Achibald’s eye which betokens blood, as 
surely as the dog-star bodas pestilence.’ 

While these dependants of Sir Achibald de Hagenbach were 
thus conversing apart, their master had engaged the prisoners 
in a long train of captious interrogatories concerning their 
business in Switzerland, their connexion with the Landammp, , 
and the cause of their travelling into Burgundy, to all which 
the senior Philipson gave direct and plain answers, excepting 
to the last. _ He was going, he said, into Bur^ndy, for the 
purpose of his traffic ; his wares were at the disposal of the 
governor, who might detain all, or any part, of them, as he 
might be disposed to make himself answerable to his master. 
But his business with the Duke was of a private nature, re- 
specting some particular matters of commerce, in which others 
as well as he himself were interested. To the Duke alone, he 
declared, would he communicate the affair ; and he pressed it 
strongly on the governor, that, if he should sustain any damage 
in his own person or that pf his son, the Duke’s severe dis- 
pleasure would be the inevitable consequence. 

De Hagenbach was evidently much embarrassed by the 
steady tone of his prisoner, and more than once held counsel 
Tvith the bottle, his never-failing oracle in cases of extreme 
difficulty. Philipson had readily surrendered to the governor a 
list or invoice of bis mprchaudise, which was of so inviting a 
chaTa;cter, that Sir Archibald absolutely gloated over it. , After 
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remaijiing in deep meditation for some time, he raised his head 
and spoke thus : — 

‘ You must be ■well aware, sir merchant, that it is the 
Duke’s pleasure that no Swiss merchandise shall pass through 
iiis territories; and that, nevertheless, you ha'vdng been, by 
3 "our own account, some ■time in that country, and having also 
accompanied a body of men calling themselves Swiss deputies, 
I am authorized to believe that these valuable articles are 
rather the property of those persons than of a single individual 
of so poor an appearance as yourself, and that, should I demand 
pecuniary satisfaction, three hundred pieces of gold would not 
be an extravagant fine for so bold a practice ; and you might 
wander where you •will with the rest of your wares, so you bring 
them not into Burgundy.’ 

‘But it is to Burgundy, and to the Duke’s presence, that 
1 am expressly bound,’ said the Englishman. ‘If 1 go not 
thither my journey is wrecked, and the Duke’s displeasure is 
certain to light on those who may molest me. For I make 
your Excellency aware, that your gracious prince already Imows 
of my journey, and will make strict inquiry where and by whom 
I have been intercepted.’ • ' _ 

Again the governor was silent, endeavouring to decide how 
he might best reconcile the gratification of his rapacity "with 
. precaution for his safety. After a few minutes’ consideration, 
he again addressed his prisoner. 

‘ Thou art verj^ positive in thy tale, my good firiend ; but 
my orders are equally so to exclude merchandise coming from 
Sivitzerland. "What if I put thy mule and baggage under arrest 1 ’ 
‘ I cannot \vitbstand your power, my lord, to do what you 
will. I will in that case go to the Duke’s footstool and do my 
errand there.’ 

‘Ay, and my errand also,’ answered the governor. ‘That 
is, thou vilt cany thy complaint to the Duke against the 
governor of La Fcrctte, for executing his orders too strictly 1 ’ 
‘On my life and honest word,’ answered the Englishman, 
‘ I will make no complaint. Leave me but my ready money, 
without which I can hardly travel to the Duke’s court, and I 
will look no more after these goods and wares than the stag 
looks after the antlers -which he shed last year.’ 

Again the governor of La Ferette looked doubtful, and 
shook his head. 

‘Men in such a case as 3 'our.s,’ he said, ‘cannot be trusted, 
nor, to say truth, is it reasonable to expect they should be 
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tnistwortliy. These same \fares, d&signed for the Duhe’s pri- 
vate hand, in ^vhat do they consist . 

‘ Tliey are under seal,’ replied the Englishman. 

‘ They are of rare value, doubtless 1 ’ continued the governor. 

‘ I cannot tell,’ answered the elder Philipson ; ‘ I Imow the 
Duke sets great store hy them. But your Excellency knows 
that great princes sometimes place a high value on trifles.’ 

‘Bear you them about you?’ said the governor. ‘Take 
heed how you answer. Look around you on these engines, 
which can bring a dumb man to speak, and consider I have the 
])ower to employ them ! ’ 

‘iVnd I the courage to support their worst infliction,’ an- 
swered Philipson, with the same impenetrable coolness which 
he had maintained throughout the whole conference. 

‘Bemember also,’ .said Hagenhach, ‘that I can have your 
per.son searched as thoroughly as your mails and budgets.’ 

‘ 1 do remember that I am wholly in thy power ; and that I 
may leave thee no excuse for employing force on a peaceful 
traveller, I will own to you,’ said Philipson, ‘ that I have the 
Duke’s packet in the bosom of my doublet.’ 

‘ Bring it forth,’ answered the governor. 

‘ My hands are tied, both in honour and literally,’ said the 
Englishman. 

‘ Pluck it from his bosom, Kilian,’ said Sir Archibald ; , ‘ let 
us see this gear he talks of.’ 

* Could resistance avail,’ replied the stout merchant, ‘ you 
should pluck forth my heart first. But I pray aU who axe 
present to observe that the seals are every one whole and 
unbroken at this moment when it is forcibly taken from my 
person.’ 

As he spoke thus, he looked around on the soldiers, whose 
presence De Hagenhach had perhaps forgotten. 

‘How, dog! ’ said Sir Archibald, giving way to his passion, 

‘ would you stir up mutiny among my men-at-arms 1 Kili an, 
let the soldiers wait without.’ 

So saying, he hastily placed under cover of his own robe the 
small but remarkably well-secured packet which Kilian had 
taken from the merchant’s person. The^ soldiers withdrew, 
lingering, however, and looking back, like children brought away 
from a show before its final conclusion. 

‘ So, fellow ! ’ agaiu began De Hagenhach, ‘ we are now more 
private. Wilt thou deal more on the, level with me, and teU 
me what this packet is, and whence it comes V 
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‘ Could all your garrison be crowded into this room, I can 
only answer as before. The contents I do not precisely Imow ; 
the person by whom it was sent I am determined not to name.’ 

‘Perhaps your son,’ said the governor, ‘may be more 
compliant.’ 

‘ He cannot tell you that of which he is himself ignorant,’ 
answered the merchant. 

‘ Perchance the rack ma}'’ make you both find your tongues ; 
and we will try it on the young fellow first, Kilian, since thou 
knowest we have seen men shrink from beholding the wrenched 
joints of their children, that would have committed their own 
old sinews to the stretching with much endurance.’ 

‘ You may make the trial,’ said Arthur, ‘ and Heaven will 
give me strength to endure ’ 

‘ And me courage to behold,’ added his father. 

^ All this while the governor was turning and returning the 
little packet in his hand, curiously inspecting every fold, and 
regretting, doubtless, in secret, that a few patches of wax, placed 
under an envelope of crimson satin, and ligatures of twisted 
silk cord, should prevent his eager eyes from ascertaining the 
nature of the treasure which he doubted not it concealed. At 
length he again called in the soldiers, and delivered up the two 
prisoners to their charge, commanding that they should be kept 
safely, and in separate holds, and that the father, in particular, 
should be most carefully looked after. 

‘ I take you all here to witness,’ exclaimed the elder Philip- 
son, despising the menacing signs of De Hagenbach, ‘ that the 
governor detains from me a packet, addressed to his most 
gracious lord and master, the Duke of Burgundy.’ 

De Hagenbach actually foamed at the mouth with passion. 

‘And should I 7iot detain it?’ he exclaimed, in a voice 
inarticulate mth rage. ‘ May there not be some foul practice 
against the life ^ of our^ most gracious sovereign, by poison or 
otherwise, in this suspicious packet, brought by a most suspi-' 
cious bearer ? Have we never heard of poisons which do their 
work by the smell? And shall we, who keep the gate, as I 
may say, of his Grace of Burgundy’s dominions, give access to 
what may rob Europe of its pride of chivalry, Burgundy of 
its prince, and Flanders of her father ? No ! Away with these 
miscreants, soldiers — down to the lowest dungeons with them 
— keep them separate, and watch them carefully. This trea- 
sonable practice has been meditated with' the connivance of 
Berne and Soleure.’ 
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Thus Sir xVrchibald de Hagenhach rayed, with a raised voice 
and inflamed countenance, lashing himself as it were into 
passion, until the steps of the soldiers, and the clash of their 
arras, as they retired with the prisoners, were no longer audible. 
His complexion, when these had ceased, waxed paler than was 
natural to him, his brow was furrowed vath_ anxious wrinkles, 
and his voice became lower and more hesitating than ordinary, 
as, turning to his esquire, he said, ‘Kilian, we stand upon a 
slippery plank, with a raging torrent beneath us. What is to 
be done ? ’ 

‘ Marry, to move forward with a resolved yet prudent step,’ 
answered the crafty Kilian. ‘It is unlucky that all these 
fellows should have seen the packet, and heard the appeal of 
yonder iron-nerved trader. But this ih-luck has befallen us, 
and the packet having been in your Excellency’s hands, you will 
bave all the credit of ha^dng broken the seals ; for, though you 
leave them as entire as the moment they were impressed, it 
•wiU only be supposed they have been ingeniously replaced. 
Let us see what are the contents, before we determine what is 
to be done with them. They must be of rare value, since the 
churl merchant was well contented to leave behind all his rich 
mule’s-load of merchandise, so that this precious packet might 
pass unexamined.’ 

‘ They may be papers on some political matter. Many such, 
and of high importance, pass secretly between Edward of 
England and our hold Duke.’ Such was the reply of De 
Hagenhach. 

‘If they he papers of consequence to the Duke,’ answered 
Kilian, ‘ we can forward them to Dijon. Or they may he such 
as Louis of France would purchase with their weight of gold.’ 

‘For shame, KHian,’ said the knight; ‘wouldst thou have 
me betray my master’s secrets to the King of France ? Sooner 
would I lay my head on the block.’ 

‘ Indeed ! i^d yet your Excellency hesitates not to ’ 

Here the squire stopped, apparently for fear of giving offence, 
hy affixing a name too broad and intelligible to the practices of 
his patron. 

‘ To plunder the Duke, thou wouldst say, thou impudent 
slave ! And, saying so, thou wouldst be as dull as thou art 
■wont to be,’ answered De Hagenhach. ‘ I partake, indeed, in 
the plunder which the Duke takes from aliens; and reason 
good. Even so the_ hound and the hawk have their share of 
the quarry they bring down — ay, and the lion’s share, too. 
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unless tlie liuntsmaii or falconer be nil the ne^ircr to tlicni. 
Such are the perquisites of my rank : and the Duke, ^vlio placed 
me here for the gratification of bis resentment, and the better- 
ing of my fortune, does not grudge tliem to :i faitliful servant. 
And, indeed, I may term myself, in .so far as this territory of 
La Feretle extends, the Buko’s full representat-iyc, or, as it 
may be termed, alter e.fjo; and, thereupon, I will open this 
packet, which, being addressed to liini, i.s thereby equally 
addres.sed to me.’ 

Having thus in a manner talked himself up to an idea of 
his own high authority, he cut the strings of tlie packet, which 
he had all this while held in his hand, and, undoing the outer 
coverings, produced a very small case made of .sandalwood. 

‘ The contents,’ he said, ‘had need to be valuable, as the}’’ lie 
in so little compass.’ 

So saying, he pressed the spring, and the casket, opening, 
displayed a necklace of diamonds, distingui.shed by brilliancy 
and size, and apparently of extraordinary value. The eyes of 
the avaricious governor, and his no less rapacious attendant, 
were so dazzled with the unusual splendour, that for some 
time they could express nothing save joy and surprise. 

‘ Ay, marry, sir,’ said Kilian, ‘ the obstinate old knave had 
reasons for his hardihood. My own joints should have stood 
a strain or two ere I surrendered such sparklers as these. And 
now. Sir Archibald may your trust}’- follower ask you how this 
booty is to be divided between the Duke and his governor, 
according to the most approved rules of ganison towns ? ’ 

‘ Faith, we will suppose the garrison stormed, Kilian ; and 
in a storm, thou know’st, the first finder takes all — with due 
consideration always of his trusty followers.’ 

‘ As myself, for example,’ said Kilian. 

‘Ay, and myself, for example,’ answered a voice, which 
sounded like the echo of the esquire’s words, fi’om the remote 
comer of the ancient apartment. 

‘ ’Sdeath ! _we are overheard,’ exclaimed the governor, starting 
and laying his hand on his dagger. 

‘Only by a faithful follower, as the worthy esquire observes,’ 
said the executioner, moving .slowly forward. 

‘Villain, how didst thou dare watch me ? ’ said Sir Archibald 
de Hagenhach. 

' ‘Trouble not yourself for that, sir,’ said Kilian. ‘Honest 
Stemernherz has no tongue to speak, or ear to hear, save 
according to your pleasure. Indeed, we must shortly have 
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taken Hm into our counsels, seeing these men must be dealt 
upon, and that speedily.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said De Hagenbach ; ‘ I had thought they might 
be spared.’ 

‘To teU the Duke of Burgundy hoT? the governor of La 
Ferette accounts to his treasurer for the duties and forfeitures 
at his custom-house 1 ’ demanded Kalian. 

‘ ’T is true,’ said the knight ; ‘ dead men have neither teeth 
nor tongue ; they bite not and they teU. no tales. Thou vdlt 
take order with them, ' 

‘ I win, my lord,’ answered the executioner, ‘ on condition 
that, if this must be in the way of dungeon execution, which 
I call cellar practice, my privilege to claim nobility shall be 
saved and reserved to me, and the execution shall be declared 
to be as effectual to my claim as it might have, been if the 
blow had been dealt in broad daylight, with iny honourable 
blade of office.’ • _ 

De Hagenbach stared at the executioner, as not under- 
standing what he meant; on which Kalian took occasion to 
explain that the scharfgerichter was strongly impressed, from 
the free and dauntless conduct of the elder prisoner, that he 
was a man of noble blood, from whose decapitation he would 
himself derive all the advantages proposed to the headsman 
who should execute his function on nine men of iUustridus 
extraction. 

‘He may be right,’ said Sir Archibald, ‘for here is a slip 
of parchment commending the bearer of this carcanet to the 
Duke, desiring him to accept it as a true token from one well 
known to him, and to give the bearer full credence in all that 
he should say on the part of those by whom he is sent.’ 

‘ By whom is the note signed, if I may make bold to ask ? ’ 
saidKilian. , _ ' 

‘ There is no name : the Duke must be supposed to collect 
that information from^ the gems, or perhaps the handwriting.’ 

‘ On neither of which he is likely to have a speedy oppor- 
tunity of exercising his ingenuity,’ said KOian. 

De Hagenbach looked at the diamonds, and smiled darkly. 
The scharfgerichter^ encouraged by the familiarity into which 
he had in a manner forced himself, returned to his plea, and 
insisted on the nobility of the supposed merchant. Such a 
trust, and such a letter of unlimited credence, could never, he 
contended, be entrusted to a man meanly born.^ 


1 See Louis XI.’s Ministers. Note 2. 
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‘ Thou arfe deceived, thou fool,' said the loiight : ‘ kings noiv 
use the lowest tools to do their dearest offices. Louis has set 
the example of putting his barker and the valets of his chamber 
to do the work formerly entrusted to dukes and peers ; and 
other monarchs begin to think that it is better, in choosing 
their agents for important affairs, to judge rather by the 
quality of men’s brains than that of their blood. And as for 
the stately look and bold bearing which distinguish yonder 
fellow in the eyes of cravens like thee, it belongs to his country, 
not his rank Thou think’st it is in England as in Flanders, 
where a city-bred burgher of Ghent, Liege, or Ypres is as dis- 
tinct an animal from a knight of Hainault as a Flanders 
waggon horse from a Spanish jennet. But thou art deceived, 
England has many a merchant as haughty of heart and as 
prompt of hand as any noble-bom son of her rich bosom. 
But be not dejected, thou foolish man ; do thy business well 
on this merchant, and we shall presently have on our hands 
the Landamman of Unterwalden, who, though a churl by his 
choice, is yet a nobleman by blood, and shall, by his well- 
deserved death, aid thee to get rid of the peasant slough which 
thou art so weary of.' 

‘Were not your Excellency better adjourn these men’s fai^' 
said Kihan, ‘till you hear something of them from the Swiss 
prisoners whom we^ shall presently have in our power ? ’ 

‘Be it as you wiU,' said Hagenbach, waving his hand, as if 
putting aside some disagreeable ^task. ‘ But let all be finished 
ere I hear of it again,’ 

The stem satellites bowed obedience, and the deadly con- 
clave broke up, their chief carefuUy securing the valuable 
gems, which he was willing to purchase at the expense of 
treache^ to the sovereign in whose employment he had. en- 
listed himself, as well as the blood of two innocent men. Yet, 
with a weakness of mind not uncommon to great criminals, he 
shrank from the thoughts of his own baseness andi cmelty, and 
endeavoured to banish the feeling of dishonour from his mind, 
by devolving the immediate execution of his villainy upon his 
subordinate agents. 



CHAPTER XV 

And this place onr forefathers built for man 1 

Old Play. 


P y""^ HE dungeon in Tvhich tlie 3 ^ounger Philipson was im- 
I mured was one of those gloomy caverns which cry 
M shame on the inhumanity of our ancestors^ They 
seem to have been almost insensible to the distinction betwixt 
innocence and guilt, as the consequences of mere accu^tion 
must have been far more severe in those days than is in our 
own that species of imprisonment which is adjudged as an 
express punishment for crime. 

The cell of Arthur Philipson was of considerable length, hut 
dark and narrow, and dug out of the solid rock upon which 
the tower was founded. A small lamp was allowed him, not, 
however, without some grumbling, hut his arms were still kept 
hound ; and when he asked for a draught of water, one of the 
(Trim satellites by whom he was thrust into this cell answered 
surlily, that he might endure his thirst for all the time his life 
was likely to last — a gloomy response, which augured that his 
privations would continue as long as his life, yet neither be of 
ong duration. By the dim lamp he had groped his way to a 
pench or rough seat, cut in the rock ; and, as his eyes got 
frraduaUy accustomed to the obscurity of the region in which he 
was immured, he became aware of a ghastly cleft in the floor of 
bis dungeon, somewhat resembling the opening of a draw-weUj 
but irregular iu its aperture, and apparently the mouth of a 
gulf of nature’s conformation, slightly assisted by the labour of 

burmn^e, ^ (Jeatb-bed,’b6 said, ‘ and that gulf per- 
haps tbe grave which yawns for my remains! Nay, I have 
beard of prisoners being plunged into such horrid abysses while 
they were yet alive, to die at leisure, crushed with wounds, 
their groans unheard, and their fate unpitied.’ 

1 See <ierman Dungeon. Note 3. 
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He approached his head to the dismal cavity, and, heard, as 
at a great depth, the sound of a sullen, and, as it seemed, 
subterranean stream. The sunless waves appeared munnuring 
for their victim. Death is dreadful at all ages; but in the 
first springtide of youth, with all the feelings of enjoyment 
afloat and eager for gratification, to be snatched forcibly from 
the banquet to which the individual has but just sat down is 
peculiarly appalling, even when the change comes in the ordi- 
nary course of nature. But to sit, like youn^ Philipson, on 
the brink of the subterranean abyss, and ruminate in horrid 
doubt concerning the mode in which death was to be inflicted, 
was a situation which might break the spirit of the boldest f 
and the unfortunate captive was wholly unable to suppress the 
natural tears that flowed from his eyes in torrents, and which 
his bound arms did not permit him to wipe away. We have 
already noticed that, although a gallant young man in aught 
of danger which was to be faced and overcome by' active 
exertion; the youth was strongly imaginative, and sensitive to 
a powerful extent to all those exaggerations which, in a situa- 
tion of helpless uncertainty, fancy lends to distract the soul of 
him who must passively expect an' approaching evil 
Yet the. feelings of Arthur Philipson were not selfish. They 
reverted to his father, whose just and noble character was as 
much formed to attract veneration as his unceasing paternal 
^re and affection to excite love and gratitude. He, too, was 
in the hands of remorseless villains, who were determined to 
conceal robbery by secret murder; he; too, undaunted in so 
many dangers, resolute in so many encounters, lay bound and 
defenceless, exposed to the dagger of the meanest stabber. 
Arthur remembered, 'too, the. giddy peak of the rock near 
Geierstein, and the grim vulture which claimed hint as its prey. 
Here was no angel to burst through the mist, and marshal him 
on a path of safety ; here the darkness was subterranean and 
eternal, saving when the captive should behold the knife of the 
ruffian flash against the lamp, which lent him light to aim 
the fatal blow. This agony of mind lasted until the feelings of 
the unhappy prisoner arose^ to ecstasy. He started up, and 
struggled so hard to free himself of his bonds, that it seemed 
they should have fallen from him as from the arms of the 
mighty Hazarene [Nazaritej. , But the cords were of too firm , 
^.^^rire; and, after a violent and unavailing struggle, in 
^hich the ligatures seemed to enter his flesh, the prisoner lost 
his balance, and, while the feeling, thrilled through him that he 
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nmde Hm a sign to be silent, and at tbe same time beckoned 
bim to follow ber. He obeyed in silent amazement. Tbey 
passed tbe entrance of tbe melancholy dungeon, and tbrougb 
one or two short but intricate passages, which, cut out of tbe 
rock m some places, and built in others with hewn stone of the 
same kind, probably led to holds similar to that in which Arthur 
was so lately a captive. 

The recollection that his father might be immured in some 
such horrid ceil as he himself had just quitted induced Arthur 
to pause as^ they reached the bottom of a small winding 
staircase, which conducted apparently from this region of the 
buildmg. 

Come,’ he said, ‘ dearest Anne, lead me to his deliverance ! 

1 must not leave my father.’ 

^Im shook her head impatiently, and beckoned him on. 
if your power extends not to save my father’s life, I will 

^^d save him or die ! Anne — dearest Anne 

She answered not; but her companion replied, in a deep 
voice, not unsuitable to his appearance, ‘ Speak, young man, to 
those who are permitted to answer you; or rather be silent, - 
and mten to my instructions, which direct to the only course 
wfn^ can brmg thy fether to freedom and safety.’ 

stair, Anne of Geierstein going first; 
whde Arthur, who Mowed close behind, could not help 
tlmMg that her form gave existence to a part of the light 
® ^®dected^ from the torch. This was prob- 

superstitious belief impressed on his mind 
1 if respecting her [grand] mother, and which was 
appearance in a place and situation 
where she was so httle to have been expected. He had, not 
uc ime, however, to speculate upon her appearance or 
demeanour, for, mountmg the stair with a lighter pace than he 
was able at the time to foUow closely, she was no longer to be 
S iie reached the landing-place. But whether she had 
melted mto the am, or turned aside into some other passage, he 
was not permitted a moment’s leisure to examine. 

ti’Tno sable guide; and at the same 

ho loi ii' hght and semng Philipson by the arm, 

vnnif? ^ ^ considerable length. The 

ho rof without some momentary misgivings, while 
■wflQ llected the ommous looks of his conductor, and that he 
\dagger, ov knife, which he could plunge of a 
sadden mto his, bosom. But he could not bring himself to 
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dread treacheiy from any one whom he had seen in company 
with Anne of Geierstein ; and in his heart he demanded her 
pardon for the fear which had flashed across him, and resigned 
himself to the guidance of his companion, who advanced with 
hasty hut light footsteps, and cautioned him by a whisper to do 
the same. 

‘ Our journey,' he at length said, ‘ ends here.' 

As he spoke, a door gave way and admitted them into a 
gloomy Gothic apartment, furnished with large oaken presses, 
apparently filled with hooks and manuscripts. As Arthur 
looked round, with eyes dazzled with the sudden gleam of day- 
light, from which he had been for some time excluded, the door 
by which they had entered disappeared. This, however, did not 
greatly surprise him, who judged that, being formed in appear- 
ance to correspond with the presses around the entrance which 
they had used, it could not when shut he distinguished from 
them — a device sometimes then practised, as indeed it often is 
at the present day. He had now a full view of his deliverer, 
who, when seen by daylight, showed only the vestments and 
features of a clergyman, without an;^ of that expression of 
supernatural horror which the partial light and the melancholy 
appearance of all in the dungeon had combined to impress on 
him. 

Young Philipson once more breathed with freedom, as one 
awakened from a hideous dream ; and the supernatural qualities 
with which his imagination had invested Anne of Geierstein 
having begun to vanish, he addressed his deliverer thus — 

‘ That I may testify my thanks, holy father, where they are so 
especially due, let me inquire of you if Anne of Geierstein ' 

‘ Speak of that which pertains to your house and family,’ 
answered the priest, as briefly as before. ‘ Hast thou so soon 
forgot thy other’s danger 1 ’ 

‘ By Heavens, no ! ’ replied the youth ; ' tell me but how to 
act for his deliverance, and thou shalt see how a son can fight 
for a parent ! ' _ ^ 

‘ It is well, for it is needful,’ said the priest. ‘ Don thou 
this vestment, and follow me.’ 

The vestment presented was the gown and hood of a novice. 

‘ Draw the cowl over thy face,’ said the priest, ‘ and return 
no answer to any man who meets thee. I will say thou art 
under a vow. May Heaven forgive the unworthy tyrant who 
imposes on us the necessity of such pro&ne dissimulation ! 
Follow me close and near ; beware that you speak not.’ 
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mado Tiiin a sign to bo silent, and at the same time beckoned 
him to follow her. He obeyed in silent ama/.ement. They 
passed the entrance of the melancholy dungeon, and through 
one or two short but mtricate x»assages, which, cut out of the 
rock in some places, and built in others with hewn stone of the 
same kind, probably led to holds similar to that in which Arthur 
was so lately a captive. 

The recollection that his father might be immured in some 
such horrid cell as he himself had just quitted induced Arthur 
to pause as they reached the bottom of a_ small winding 
staircase, which conducted apparently from this region of the 
building. 

‘ Gome,’ he said, ‘ dearest Anne, lead me to his deliverance I 
I must not leave my father.’ 

She shook her head impatiently, and beckoned him on. 

‘If your power extends not to save my father’s life, I will 
remain and save him or die I iVnno — dearest iVnno ’ 

She answered not; but her companion replied, in a deep 
voice, not unsuitable to his appearance, ‘ Speak, young man, to 
those who are permitted to answer you; or rather be silent, 
and listen to my instructions, which direct to the only course 
which can bring thy father to freedom and safet;^.’ 

They ascended the stair, Anne of Geierstein going first; 
while^ Arthur, who followed close behind, could not help 
thinking that her form gave existence to a part of the light 
which her garment reflected from the torch. This was prob- 
ably the effect of the superstitious belief impressed on his mind 
by Eudoph’s tale respecting her [grand] mother, and which Avas 
confirmed by her sudden appearance in a place and situation 
where she was so little to have been expected. He had not 
much time, hoAvever, to speculate upon her appearance or 
demeanour, for, mounting the stair with a lighter pace than he 
was able at the time to follow closely, she Avas no longer to be 
seen when he reached the landing-place. But whether she had 
melted into the air, or turned aside into some other passage, he 
Avas not permitted a moment’s leisure to examine. 

‘Here lies your way,’ said his sable guide; and at the same 
time dashing out the light and seizing Philipson by the arm, 
he led him along a dark gallery of conmderable length. The 
young man was not without some momentary misgivings, while 
he recollected the ominous looks of his conductor, and that he 
was armed Avith a dagger, or knife, which he could plunge of a 
sudden into his bosom. But he could not bring himself to 
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dread treachery from any one rfhom he had seen in company 
■with Anne of Geierstein ; and in his heart he demanded her 
pardon for the fear \7hich had flashed across him, and resigned 
himself to the guidance of his companion, ■who advanced ■with 
hasty but light footsteps, and cautioned him by a whisper to do 
the same. 

‘ Our journey,^ he at length said, ‘ ends here.' 

As he spoke, a door gave way and admitted them into a 
gloomy Gothic apartment, furnished with large oaken presses, 
apparently filled with books and manuscripts. As Arthur 
looked round, ■with eyes dazzled 'with the sudden gleam of day- 
light, firom which he had been for some time excluded, the door, 
by which they had entered disappeared- This, however, did not 
greatly surprise him, who judged that, being formed in appear- 
ance to correspond ■with the presses around the entrance which 
they had used, it could not when shut be distinguished firom 
them — a device sometimes then practised, as indeed it often is 
at the present day. He had now a full view of his deliverer, 
who, when seen by daylight, showed only the vestments and 
features of a clergyman, ■without any of that expression of 
supernatural horror which the partial light and the melancholy 
appearance of all in the dungeon had combined to impress on 
him. ^ 

Young Philipson once more breathed 'with freedom, as one 
awakened from a hideous dream ; and the supernatural qualities 
with which his imagination had invested Anne of Geierstein 
having begun to vanish, he addressed his deliverer thus — 
‘ That I may testify my thanks, holy father, where they are so 
especially due, let me inquire of you if Anne of Geierstein , ’ 

‘ Speak of that which pertains to your house and family,’ 
answered the priest, as briefly as before. ‘ Hast thou so soon 
forgot thy father’s danger V 

‘ By Heavens, no ! ’ replied the youth ; ' teU me but how to 
act for his deliverance, and thou shalt see how a son can fight 
for a parent ! ’ ^ 

‘ It is well, for it is needful,’ said the priest. ^,Don thou 
this vestment, and follow me.’ 

The vestment presented was the gown and hood of a novice. 

‘ Draw the cowl over thy face,’ said the priest, ‘ and return 
no answer to any man who meets thee. I ■wiU say thou art 
under a vow. May Heaven forgive the unworthy tyrant who 
imposes on us the necessity of such profane dissimulation ! 
FoUo'w me close and near ; beware that you speak not.’ 
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The husiness of disguise was soon accomxilished, and the 
priest of tSt. Paul’s, for such lie was, moving on, Arthur fol- 
lowed him a pace or two behind, assuming as ivell as he could 
the modest step and humble demeanour of a spiritual novice. 
On leaving the library, or study, and descending a short stair, 
he found himself in the street of Brisach. Irresistibly tempted 
to look back, he had only time, however, to see that the house 
he had left was a very small building of a Gothic character, on 
the one side of which rose the church of St. Paul’s, and on the 
other the stern black gate-house, or entrance-tower. 

‘ Follow me, Melchior,’ said the deep voice of the priest ; 
and his keen eyes were at the same time fixed upon the sup- 
posed novice, with a look which instantly recalled Arthur to 
a sense of his situation. 

They passed along, nobody noticing them, unless to greet 
the priest with a silent obeisance, or muttered phrase of saluta- 
tion, until, having nearly gained the middle of the village, the 
guide turned abruptly off from the street, and, moving north- 
ward by a short lane, reached a flight of steps, which, as usual 
in fortified to^vns, led to the banquette, or walk behind the 
parapet, which was of the old Gothic fashion, flanked with 
towers fi-om space to space, of different forms and various 
heights at different angles. 

There were sentinels on the walls ; but the watch, as it 
seemed, was kept not by regular soldiers, but by burghers, with 
spears or swords in their hands. The first whom they passed 
said to the priest, in a haK- whispered tone, ‘ Holds our purpose 1 ’ 

‘ It holds,’ replied the priest of St, Paul’s. ^ Benedicite I ’ 

‘ Deo gratias ! ’ replied the armed citizen, and continued his 
walk upon the battlements. 

The other sentinels seemed to avoid them ; for they dis- 
appeared when they came near, or passed them without looking 
or seeming to observe them. At last their walk brought them 
to an ancient turret, which raised its head above the wall, and 
in which there was a small door opening from the battlement. 
It was in a comer, distinct fi:om and uncommanded by any of 
the angles of the fortification. In a well-guarded fortress, such . 
a point ought to have had a sentinel for its special protection, 
but no one was there upon duty. 

‘Now mark me,’ said the priest, ‘ for your father’s life, andj 
it may be, that of many a man besides, depends upon your 
attention, and no less upon your despatch. You can run ^ — ^yqu 
can leap 1 ’ 
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‘ I feel no weariness, lather, since you freed me,’ answered 
Arthur; ‘and the dun deer that I have often chased shall not 
heat me in such a wager.’ 

‘ Observe, then,’ replied the black priest of St. Paul’s, ‘ this 
turret contains a staircase, which descends to a small saUy-port. 
I will give you entrance to it. The sally-port is barred on the 
inside, hut not locked. It will give you access to the moat, 
which is almost entirely dry. On crossing it, you will find 
yourself in the circuit of the outer barriers. You may see 
sentinels, but they will not see you ; speak not to them, hut 
Tn ake your way over the palisade as you can. I trust you can 
climb over an undefended rampart 1 ’ 

‘ I have surmounted a defended one,’ said Arthur. ‘ What 
is my next charge? AH this is easy.’ 

‘You will see a species of thicket, or stretch of low bushes ; 
make for it with all speed. When you are there, turn to the 
eastward ; but beware, while holding [that course, that you are 
not seen by the Biugundian Free Companions, who are on 
watch on that part of the walls. A volley of arrows, and the 
sally of a body of cavalry in pursuit, will be the consequence, 
if they get sight of you ; and their eyes are those of the eagle, 
that spy the carnage afiir off.’ 

‘ I be heedfdl,’ said the young Englishman. 

‘You will find,’ continued the priest, ‘upon the outer side 
of the thicket a path, or rather a sheep-track, which, sweeping 
at some distance from the walls, will conduct you at last into 
the road leading from Brisach to Bale. Hasten forward to meet 
the Swiss, who are advancing. Tell them your father’s hours 
are counted, and that they must press on if they would save 
him ; and say to B,udolph Donnerhugel, in especial, that the 
black priest of St. Paul’s waits to bestow upon him his blessing 
at the northern sally-port. Dost thou understand me ? ’ 
‘Perfectly,’ answered the young man. 

The priest of St. Paul’s then pushed open the low-browed 
gate of the turret,, and Arthur was about to precipitate himself 
down the stair which opened before him, 

‘Stay yet a moment,’ said the priest, ‘and doff the novice’s 
habit, which can only encumber thee.’ 

Arthur in a trice threw it from him, and was again about to 
Start. 

‘Stay yet a moment longer,’ continued the black priest 
‘ This gown may be a tell-tale ; stay, therefore, and help me to 
puU off my upper garment.’ 
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' Inwardly glowing with impatience, Arthur yet saw the 
necessity of obeying his guide; and when he had pulled the 
long and loose upper vestment from the old man, he stood 
before him in a cassock of black serge, befitting his order 
and profession, but begirt, not with a suitable sash such as 
clergymen wear, but with a most uncanonical buff-belt, sup- 
porting a short two-edged sword, calculated alike to stab and 
to smite. 

‘ Give me now the novice’s habit,’ said the venerable frther, 
‘ and over that I will put the priestly vestment. Since for the 
present I have some tokens of the laity about me, it is fitting 
it should be covered with a double portion of the clerical habit.’ 

As he spoke thus he smiled grimly ; and his smile had some- 
thing more frightful and withering than the stern frown, which 
suited better with his features, and was their usual expression. 

‘ And now,’ said he, ‘ what does the fool tarry for, when life 
and death are in his speed V 

The young messenger waited not a second hint, but at once 
descended the stairs, as if it had been by a single step, found 
the portal, as the priest had said, only secured by bars on the 
inside, offering little resistance save from their rusted state, 
which made it difficult to draw them. Arthur succeeded, 
however, and found himself at the side of the moat, which 
presented a green and marshy appearance. Without stopping 
to examine whether it was deep or shallow, and almost without 
being sensible of the tenacity of the morass, the young English- 
man forced his way through it, and attained the opposite side, 
without attracting the attention of two worthy burghers of 
•Brisach, who were the guardians of the barriers. One of them, 
■indeed, was deeply employed in the perusal of some profiine 
chronicle or religious legend; the other was as anxiously en- 
gaged in examining the margin of the moat, in search of eels, 
perhaj)s, or frogs, for he wore over his shoulder a scrip for 
securing some such amphibious booty. 

Seeing that, as the priest foretold, he had nothing to appre- 
hend from the vigilance of the sentinels, Arthur dashed at the 
palisade, in hope to catch hold of the top of the stockade, and 
so to clear it by one bold leap. He overrated his powers of 
actmty, however, or they were diminished by his recent bonds 
and imprisonment. _ He fell lightly backward on the ground, 
and, as he got to his feet, became a'ware of the presence of a 
soldier, in yellow and blue, the livery of He Hagenbach, who 
came running towards him, crying to the slothful and un- 
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observant sentineb, ‘Alarm — alarm! you lazy swine! Stox) 
the dog, or you are both dead men.’ 

The fisherman, who was on the further side, laid down his eel- 
spear, drew his sword, and, flourishing it over his head, advanced 
towards Philipson with very moderate haste. The student was 
yet more unfortunate, for, in his hurry to fold up his book 
and attend to hb duty, he contrived to throw himself (inad- 
vertently, doubtless) full in the soldier’s way. The latter, who 
was running at top speed, encountered the. burgher with a 
severe shock, which threw both do^vn ; but the citizen, being a 
solid and substantial man, lay still where he fell, while the 
other, less weighty, and probably less prepared for the collision, 
lost his babnce and the command of his limbs at once, and, 
rolling over the edge of the moat, was immersed in the mud 
and marsh. , The &her and the student went with deliberate 
speed to assist the unexpected and unwelcome partner of their 
watch 5 while Arthur, stimulated by the imminent sense of 
danger, sprung at the barrier with more address and vigour 
than before, and, succeeding in his leap, made, as he had been 
directed, with hb utmost speed for the covert of the adjacent 
bushes. He reached them without hearing any alarm from 
the walls. But he was conscious that hb silmation had become 
extremely precarious, since hb escape from the town was known 
to one man, at least, who would not fail to give the alarm in 
case he was able to extricate himself from the marsh — a feat, 
however, in which it seemed to Arthur that the armed citizens 
were likely to prove mther hb apparent than actual assbtants. 
While such thoughts shot across his mind, they served to aug- 
ment his natural speed of foot, so that, in less space than could 
have been thought possible, he reached the thinner extremity 
of the thicket, whence, as intimated by the black priest, he 
could see the eastern tower and the adjoining battlements of 
the town — 

"Witli hostile faces throng’d, and fiery arms. i 

It required, at the same time, some address on the part of 
the fugitive to keep so much under shelter as to prevent him- 
self from being seen in hb turn by those whom he saw so 
plainly. He therefore expected every moment to hear a bugle 
wind, or to behold that bustle and commotion among the 
defenders which might prognosticate a sally. Neither, how- 
ever, took place, and heedfiiUy observing the footpath, or track, 
which the. priest had pointed out to him, youqg Philipson 
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■wheeled his course out of sight of the guarded towers, and soon 
falling into the public and frequented road, by which his father 
and he had approached the town in the morning, he had the 
happiness, by the dust and flash of arms, to see a small body 
of armed men advancing towards Brisach, whom he justly con- 
cluded to be the van of the Swiss deputation. 

He soon met the party, which consisted of about ten men, 
with Rudolph Donnerhugel at their head. The figure of Philip- 
son, covered with mud, and in some places stained with blood, 
for his fall in the dungeon had cost him a slight wound, at- 
tracted the wonder of every one who crowded around to hear 
the news. Rudolph alone appeared unmoved. Like the visage 
on the ancient statues of Hercules, the physiognomy of the 
bulky Bernese was large and massive, having an air of indif- 
ferent and almost sullen composure, which did not change but 
in moments of the fiercest agitation. 

He listened without emotion to the breathless tale of 
Arthur Philipson, that his father was in prison, and adjudged 
to death. 

‘And what else did you expect?’ said the Bernese, coldly, 

‘ Were you not warned ? It had been easy to have foreseen 
the misfortune, but it may be impossible to prevent it.’ 

‘ I own — I o’wn,’ said Arthur, wringing his hands, ‘ that you 
were •wise, and that we were foolish. But oh ! do not think of 
Our folly in the moment of our extremity. Be the gallant and 
generous champion which your cantons proclaim you : give us 
your aid in this deadly strait.’ 

‘ But how, or in what manner ? ’ said Rudolph, stiU hesitat- 
ing. ‘ We have dismissed the BS.lese, who were -w illin g to have 
given assistance, so much did your dutiful example weigh -with 
us. We are now scarce above a score of men; how can you 
ask us to attack a garrison town, secured by fortifications, and 
where there are six times our number ? ’ ; 

‘You have fidends "within the fortifications,’, replied Ajcthur 
— ‘ I am sure you have. Hark in your ear. The black priest 
sent to you — to you, Rudolph Donnerhugel of Berne — that he 
waits to give you his blessing at the northern sally-port.’ 

‘Ay, doubtless,’ said Rudolph, shaking himself free of 
Arthur’s attempt to engage him in private conference, and 
speaking so that_ aU around might hear him, ‘there is little 
doubt on ’t : I will find a priest at the northern sally-port to 
confess and absolve me, and a block, axe, and headsman to 
strike my throat asunder when he has done. But I Avfil scarce 
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put the neck of my father’s son into such risk. If they as- 
sassinate an English pedlar v?ho has never offended them, what 
wiE they do with the Bear of Berne, whose fengs and talons 
Archibald de Hagenhach has felt ere nowl’ 

Young Philipson at these words clasped his hands together, 
and held them up to Heaven, as one who abandons hope, except- 
ing ffom thence. The tears started to his eyes, and, clenching 
his hands and setting his teeth, he turned his back abruptly 
upon the Swiss. 

‘ What means this passion 1 ’ said Rudolph. ‘ Whither would 
you now 1 ’ 

‘ To rescue my father, or perish with him,’ said Arthur j and 
was about to run wildly back to La Ferette, when a strong but 
kindly grasp detained him. 

‘ Tarry a little till I tie my garter,’ said Sigismund Bieder- 
man, ‘ and I will go with you, King Arthur.’ ^ • 

‘You, oafl’ exclaimed Rudolph — ‘you? and without 
orders 1 ’ 

‘ Why, look you, cousin Rudolph,’ said the youth, continu- 
ing, with great composure, to festen Im garter, which, after the 
fashion of the time, was somewhat intricately secured, ‘you 
are always telling us that we are Swiss and freemen ; and what 
is the advantage of being a freeman, if one is not at liberty to 
do what he has a mindl You are my hauptman, look you, so’ 
long as it pleases me and no longer.’ 

‘ And why shouldst thou desert me now, thou fool 1 Why 
at this minute, of aE other minutes in the year 1 ’ demanded 
the Bernese. 

‘Look you,’ repEed the insubordinate follower, ‘I have 
hunted with Arthur for this month past, and I love bim ; he 
never caEed me fool or idiot because my thoughts came slower, 
maybe, and something duEer, than those of other folk. And, I 
love his fether : the old man gave me this baldrick and this 
horn, which I warrant cost many a kreutzer. He told me, too, 
not to be discouraged, for that it was better to think justly 
than to think fast, and that I had sense enough for the one if 
not for the other. And the kind old man is now in Hagen- 
bach’s butcher shambles ! But we wEl free him, Arthur, if 
two men may. Thou shaft see me fight whEe steeP blade and 
ashen shaft wEl hold together.’ 

So saying, he shook in the air his enormous partisan, which 
quivered in his grasp lEce a slip of wiEow. Indeed, if iniquity 
was to be struck down like an ox, there was not one, in that„. 
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ckosen "band more likely to perform the feat than Sidsmund ; 
for, though somewhat shorter in stature than his brethren, and 
of a less animated spirit, yet his breadth of shoulders and 
strength of muscles were enormous, and if thoroughly aroused 
and (hsposed for the contest, which was very rarely the case, 
perhaps Rudolph himself mightj as far as sheer force went, 
have had difficulty in matching him. 

Truth of sentiment and energy of expression always produce 
an effect on natural and generous characters. Several of the 
youths around began to exclaim that Sigismund said well ; that, 
ff the old man had put himself in danger, it was because he 
thought more of the success of their negotiation than of his 
own safety, and had taken himself ffom under their protection 
rather tli^ involve them in quarrels on his account. ‘"We 
are the more bound,^ they said, ‘to see him unscathed, and 
we win do so.’ 

‘Peace ! all you wiseacres,’ said Rudolph, looking round with 
an air of superiority ; ‘ and you, Arthur of England, pass on to 
the liandamman, who is close behind ; you know ne is our 
chief commander, he is no less your father’s sincere friend, and, 
whatever he may determine in your ffither’s favour, you will 
find most ready executors of his pleasure in aU of us,’ 

His companions appeared to concur in this advice, and young 
Philipson saw^ that his own compliance with the recommenda- 
tion was indispensable. Indeed, although he stiU suspected 
that the Bernese, by his various intrigues, as well with the 
Swiss youth as with those of B§,le, and, as might be inferred 
from the priest of St, Paul’s, by communication even within 
the town of La Ferette, possessed the greater power of assisting 
him at such a conjecture, yet he trusted far more in the 
simple candour and perfect faith of Arnold Bierderman, and 
pressed forward to tell to him his mournful tale, and crave his 
assistance. 

From the top of a bank which he reached in a few minutes 
after he parted from Rudolph and the advanced guard, he saw 
beneath him the venerable Landamman and his associates, 
attended by a few of the youths, who no longer were dispersed 
upon the flanks of the party, but attended on them closely, 
and in military array, as men prepared to repel any sudden 
attack. 

Behind came a mule or two with baggage, together with the 
animals which, in the ordinary course of their march, supported 
Anne of Geierstein and her attendant. Both were occupied by 
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female figures as usual, and, to the best of Arthur’s ken the 
foremost had the well-known dress of Anne, from the grey 
mantle to a small heron’s plume, which, since entering Germany, 
she had worn in compHance with the custom of the country, 
and in evidence of her rank as a maiden of birth and distinc- 
tion. Yet, if the youth’s eyes brought him true tidings at 
present, what was the character of their former information, 
when, scarce more than half an hour since, they had beheld, in 
the subterranean dungeon of Biisach, the same form which they 
now rested upon, in circumstances so very different ! The 
feeling excited by this thought was powerful, but it was 
momentary, like the lightning which blazes through a midnight 
sky, which is but just seen ere it vanishes into darkness. Or 
rather, the wonder excited by this marvellous incident only 
maintained its ^ound in his thoughts by allying itself wim 
the anxiety for his fiither’s safety, which was their predominant 
occupation. 

‘If there be indeed a spirit,’ he said, ‘which wears that 
beautiful form, it must be beneficent as well as lovely, and 
will extend to my &r more deserving father the protection 
which his son has twice experienced.’ 

But ere he had time to prosecute such a thought farther, 
he had met the Landamman and his party. Here his appear- 
ance and his condition excited the same surprise as they had 
formerly occasioned to Rudolph and the vanguard. To the 
repeated interrogatories of the Landamman, he gave a brief 
account of his own imprisonment, and' of his escape, of which 
he suffered the whole glory to rest with' the black priest of St. 
Paul’s, without mentioning one word of the more interesting 
female apparition, by which he had been attended and assisted 
in his charitable 'task On another point also Arthur was 
silent. He saw no propriety in communicating to Arnold 
Biederman the message which the priest l^d addressed to 
Rudolph’s ear alone. Whether good should come of it or no, 
he held sacred the obligation of silence imposed upon bini by a 
man ffom whom he had just received the most important 
assistance. 

The Landamman was struck dumb for a moment with 
sorrow and surprise at the news which he heard. _ The elder 
Philipson had gained his respect, as well by the purity and 
steamness of the principles which he expressed as by the 
extent and depth of his information, which was peculiarly 
valuable and interesting to the Switzer, who felt, his admirable 
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judgment considerably fettered for want of that knowledge of 
countries, times, and manners -with which his English mend 
often supplied him. 

‘Let us press forward,’ he said to the banneret of Berne 
and the other deputies ; ‘ let us offer our mediation betwixt 
the tyrant De Hagenbach and our friend, whose life is in 
danger. He must listen to us, for I know his master expects 
to see this Philipson at his court. The old man hinted to me 
so much. As we are possessed of such a secret, Archibald de 
Hagenbach will not dare to brave our^ vengeance, since we 
might easily send to Duke Charles information how the 
governor of La Perette abuses his power, in matters where 
not only the Swiss, but where the Dulce himself is concerned.’ 

‘ Under your reverend favour, my worthy sir,’ answered the 
banneret of Berne, ‘ _we are Swiss deputies, and go to represent 
the injuries of Switzerland alone. If we embroil ourselves 
with the quarrels of strangers, we shall find it more difficult to 
settle advantageously those of our own country; and if the 
Duke should, by this villainy done upon English merchants, 
bring upon him the resentment of the English monarch, such 
breach will only render it more a matter of peremptory 
necessity for him to make a treaty advantageous to the Swiss 
cantons.’ ■ 

^ There was so much worldly policy in this advice, that^ Adam 
Zimmerman of Soleure instantly expressed his assent, with the 
additional argument, that their brother Biederman had told 
them scarce two hours before how these English merchants 
had, by his advice and their own free desire, parted company 
with them that morning, on purpose that they might not 
involve the deputies in the quarrels which might be raised by 
the governor’s exactions on his merchandise. 

‘Now what advantage,’ he said, ‘shall we derive from this 
same parting of company, supposing, as my brother seems to 
urge, we are still to consider this Englishman’s interest as if 
he were our fellow-traveller, and under our especial protection ? ’ 

This personal reasoning pinched the Landamman somewhat 
closely, for he had but a short while before descanted on the 
generosity of the elder Philipson, who had freely exposed 
himself to danger rather than that he should embarrass their 
negotiation by remaining one of their company ; and it com- 
pletely shook the fealty of the white-bearded Nicholas Bon- 
stetten, whose eyes wandered from the face of Zimmerman, 
which expressed triumphant confidence in his argument, to 
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tliat of liis friend the Landamman, which was rather more 
embarrassed than usual 

‘ Brethren/ said Arnold at length with firmness and anima- 
tion, ‘I erred in priding myself upon the worldly policy which 
I taught to you this morning. Tins man is not of our country, 
doubtless, but he is of our blood — a copy of the common 
Creator’s image — and the more worthy of being called so, as he 
is a man of integrity and worth. We might not, without 
grievous sin, pass such a person, being in danger, without 
affording him relief, even if he lay accidentally by the side of 
our path; much less should we abandon him if the danger 
has been incurred in our own cause, and that we might escape 
the net in which he is himself caught. Be not, therefore, > 
downcast. We do God’s will in succouring an oppressed man. 
If we succeed by mM means, as I trust we shall, we do a good 
action at a cheap rate ; if not, God can assert the cause of i 
humanity by the hands of few as well as of many.’ 

‘If such is your opinion,’ said the bannerman of Berne, 
‘not a man here ^vill shrink firom you. For me, I pleaded 
against my own mclinations when 1 advised you to avoid a 
breach with the Burgundian. But as a soldier, I must needs 
say, I would rather fight the garrison, were they double the 
number they talk of, in a fiiir field, than undertake to storm 
their defences.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said the Landamman, ‘ I sincerely hope we shall 
both enter and depart from the town of Brisach without 
deviating from the pacific character with which our mission 
from the Diet invests us.’ 



CHAPTER XVI 


For Somerset, off with his guilty head ! 

Eenry VI. Part III. 

governor of La Ferette stood on the battlements of 

i‘ the eastern entrance-tower of his fortress, and looked 

I- out on the road to BMe, when first the vanguard of the 
Swiss mission, then the centre and rear, appeared in the dis- 
tance. At the same moment the van halting, the main body 
closed with it, while the females and baggage, and mules in the 
rear, moved in their turn up to the main body, and the whole 
were united in one group. 

A messenger then stepped forth, and winded one of those 
tremendous horns, the spoils of the wild bulls, so numerous m 
the canton of Uri that they are supposed to have given rise 
to its name. 

‘ They demand admittance,’ said the esquire. 

‘They shall have it,’ answered Sir ArcMbald de Hagenbaoh. 
‘ Mar^, how they may pass out again is another and a deeper 
question.’ 

‘THnk yet a moment, noble sir,’ continued the esquire. 
‘ Bethink you, these Switzers are very fiends in fight, and have, 
besides, no booty to repay the conquest — some paltry ebains 
of good copper, perchance, or adulterated silver. You have 
knocked out the marrow j do not damage your teeth by trying 
to grind the bone.’ 

‘Thou art a fool, Kihan,’ answered Be Hagenbach, ‘and it 
may be a coward besides. The approach of some score, or at 
most some score and a half, of Swiss partizans makes thee 
draw in thy horns like a snail at a child’s finger. Mine are 
strong and inflexible as those of the v/rus, of whom they talk 
so much, and on which they blow so boldly. Keep in mind, 
thou timid creature, that if the Swiss deputies, as they presume 
to call themselves, are permitted to pass free, they carry to the 
Duke stories of merchants bound to his court, and firaught with 
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E recious commoditieSj specially addressed to liis Grace. Charles 
as then at once to endure the presence of the ambassadors, 
■whom he contemns and hates, and learns by them that the 
governor of La Ferette, permitting such to pass, has never- 
theless presumed to stop those -^vhom he would fuU gladly 
see j for what prince would not blythely welcome such a casket 
as tlm-t which we have taken from yonder strolling English 
pedlar 1 ' 

‘ I see not how the assault on these ambassadors will mend 
your Excellency’s plea for despoiling the Englishmen,’ said 
Kilian, 

‘Because thou art a blind mole, Kilian,’ ar^wered his chief. 
‘If Burgundy hears of a ruffle between my garrison and the 
mountain churls, whom he scorns, and yet hates, it 'wiU dro^m 
all notice of the two pedlars who have perished in the fray. ' If 
after-inquiry should come, an hour’s ride transports me with 
my confidants into the Imperial dominions, where, though the 
Emperor be a spiritless fool, the rich prize I have found on 
these islanders ensure me a good reception.’ 

‘I will stick by your.Excellenc;r to the last,’ returned the 
esquire; ‘and you shall yourself -witness that, if a fool, I am at- 
least no coward.’ 

• ^‘I never thought thee such when it came to hand-blows,’- 
said Be Hagenbach; ‘but in policy thou art timid and irreso- 
lute. Hand me mine armour, Edlian, and beware thou brace it 
well. . The Swiss pikes and swords are no wasp stings,’ ■ 

‘ May your Excellency wear it with honour and profit,’ said 
Kilian ; and, according to the duty of his office, he buckled’ 
upon his principal the complete panoply of a ]^ight of the 
Empire. ^ ‘Your purpose of assaulting the Swiss then holds 
firm,’ said Kiha;n. ‘But what pretext "will your ExceEency 
assign?’ ' - ' . ‘ 

‘Let me alone,’ said Archibald de Hagenbach, ‘to take' 
one or to make one. Do you only have- Schonfeldt and the 
soldiers on their stations. And remember the words are — 
“ Burgundy to the rescue.”- "When these words are first spoken, 
let the soldiers show themselves; when repeated, let them iali 
on. And now that I am accoutred, away to : the churls and 
admit them.’ . ^ . ; . • . : 

Kilian bowed and withdrew. 

The bugle of the Switzers had repeatedly emitted its angry 
roar, exasperated by the delay of nearly half an hour, without 
an answer from the guarded gate of Brisach ; and every blast 
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declared, by the prolonged echoco which it awakened, the 
increased impatience of those who summoned the to^vn. _ At 
length the portcullis arose, the gate opened, the drawbridge 
fell, and Kilian, in the equipage of a man-at-arms arrayed for 
fight, rode forth on an ambling palfrey. 

‘ IHiat bold men are ye, sirs, who are hero in arms before 
the fortress of Brisach, appertaining in right and seignory 
to the thrice noble Duke of Burgundy and Lorraine, and 
garrisoned for bis cause and interest by the excellent Sir 
Archibald, Lord of Hagenbach, knight of the Most Holy 
Eoman Empire?" 

‘ So please you, sir esquire," said the Landamman, ‘ for such 
I conjecture you to be by the feather in your bonnet, we are 
here with no hostile intentions, though armed, as you see, to 
defend us in a perilous journey, where we are something unsafe 
by day, and cannot always repose by night in places of security. 
But our arms have no offensive purpose ; if they had such, our 
numbers had not been so few as you see them." 

‘What, then, is your character and purpose?" said Kilian, 
who had learned to use, in his master’s absence, the lordly and 
insolent tone of the governor himself 

‘We are delegates," answered the Landamman, in a calm 
and even tone of voice, without appearing to take offence at, or 
to observe, the insolent demeanour of me esquire, ‘from the 
Free and Confederated CantoiLS of the Swiss states and prov- 
inces, and from the good town of Solenre, who are accredited 
from our Diet of Legislature to travel to the presence off his 
Grace the Duke of Burgimdy, on an errand of high importance 
to both countries, and with the hope of establishing with your 
master’s lord — I mean "with the noble Duke of Burgundy — a 
sure and steadfiist peace, upon such terms as sfiall be to the 
mutual honour and advantage of both countries, and to avert 
disputes and the effusion of Christian blood# which may other- 
wise be shed for want of timely and good understanding." 

‘ Show me your letters of credence,’ said the esquire. 

‘Under your forgiveness, sir esquire," replied the Lan- 
damman, ‘ it will be time enough to exhibit these when we are 
admitted to the presence of your master the governor." 

‘ That is as much as to say, wilful wiU to it. It is well, my 
masters ; and yet yon may take this advice from TTilian of 
Kersherg : It is sometimes better to reel backwards than to 
run forwards. My master, and my master’s master, are more 
ticklish persons than the dealers of Bale, to whom you sell your 
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cheeses. Home, honest men— home ! your way lies before you, 
and you are feirly warned.’ 

. ‘ We thank thee for thy counsel/ said the Landamman, 
interrupting the banneret of Berne, who had commenced an 
angry reply, ‘supposing it kindly meant; if not, an uncivil 
jest is like an overcharged gun, which recoils on the . cannoneer. 
Our road lies onward through Brisach, and onward we propose 
to go, and takft such hap as that which we may find before us.’ 

‘ Go onward then, in the devil’s name,’ said the squire, who 
had entertained some hope of deterring them^ from pursuing 
their journey, but found himself effectually foiled. 

The Switzers entered the town, and, stopped by the barri- 
cade of cars which the governor had formed across the street, 
at about twenty yards from the gate, they drew themselves up 
in military order, with their little body formed into three lines, 
the two females and the fathers of the deputation being in the 
centre. The little phalanx presented a double front, one to 
each side of the street, while the centre line faced so as to move 
forward, and only waited for the removal of the barricade in 
order to do so; But while they stood thus inactive, a knight 
in complete armour appeared from a side door of the great 
tower, under the arch of which they had entered into the town. 
His visor was raised, and he walked along the front of the little 
line formed by the Swiss with a stem and frowning aspect. 

‘ Whp are you,’ he said, ‘ who have thus far intruded your- 
selves in arms into a Burgundian garrison?’ 

‘With your Excellency’s leave,’ said the Landamman, ,‘we 
are men who come on a peacefiil errand, though we carry arms 
for our own defence. Deputies we are from the towns of Berne 
and Soleure, the cantons of TJri, Schwytz, and IJnterwalden, 
come to adjust matters of importance with the gracious Duke 
of Burgundy and Lorraine.’ . 

‘ Wl^t towns, what cantons ? ’ said the governor of La 
Eerette. ‘ I have heard ho such names among the Free Cities 
of Germany. Berne, truly ! when became Berne a free state 1 ’ 

‘ Since the twenty-first day of June,’ said Arnold Biederman, 
‘in the year of grace one thousand three hundred and thirty- 
nine, on which day the battle of Laupen. was fought.’ 

‘ Away, vain old man,’ said the knight ; ‘ thinkest thou that 
such idle boasts can pail thee here ? We have heard, indeed, 
of some insurgent villages and communities among the Alps^ 
and how they rebelled against the Emperor, and, by the ad- 
vantage of fastnesses, ambuscades, and lurking-places, how they 
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have murdered some knights and gentlemen sent against them 
by the Duke of Austria ; but we little thought that such paltry 
to’wmships and insignificant bands of mutineers had tne in- 
■solence to term themselves free states, and propose: to enter 
into negotiations as such with a mighty prince like Charles of 
Burgundy.' 

‘May it please your Excellency,’ replied the Landamman, 
with perfect temper, ‘ your own laws of chivalry declare that, 
if the stronger wrong the weaker, or the noble does injury to 
the less gentle, the very act levels distinctions between them, 
and the doer of an injury becomes bound to give condign satis- 
faction, of such kind as the wronged party shall demand.’ . 

‘ Hence to thy hills, churl ! ’ exclaimed the haughty knight ; 
‘‘there comb thy beard and roast thy chestnuts. What! be- 
cause a few rats and mice find retreat among the walls and 
^ wainscoting of our dwelling-houses, shall we therefore allow 
them to intrude their disgusting presence, and their airs of 
freedom and independence, into our personal presence ? No, we 
mil rather crush them beneath the heel of our ironshod boots.’ 

‘ We are not men to be trodden on,’ said Arnold Biederman, 
calmly • ‘ those who have attempted it have found us stumbling- 
blocks. Lay,^ sir knight — lay aside for an instant this haughty 
•language, which can only lead to warfare, and listen to the 
words of peace. Dismiss our comrade, the English merchant 
Philipson, on whom you have this morning laid unlawful hands ; 
let him^ pay a moderate sum for his ransom, and we, who are 
■ bound instantly to the Duke’s presence, will bear a fair report 
to him of his governor of La Perette.’ ; 

‘You will be so generous, will you !’ said Sir Archibald, in 
a tone of ridicule. ‘And what pledge shall I have that you 
' will‘ favour me so kindly as :you propose V 

‘ The word of a man who never broke his promise,’ answered 
■'the stoical Landamman. 

• • ‘Insolent hind I ’ replied the knight, ‘dost thou stipulate? 
Thou offer thy paltry word as a pledge betwixt the Duke , of 
Burgundy and Archibald de Hagenbach ? Know that ye go 
not to Burgundy at all, or you go thither with fetters on your 
hands and halters round your necks. So ho. Burgundy to the 
rescue 1’ 

> Instantly, as he spoke, the soldiers showed themselves before, 
■behind, and around the narrow space where the Swiss had .drawn 
themselves up. The battlements of the town were; lined with 
men ; others presented themselves at the doors of each house in 
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the street, prepared to sally, and, at the windo’ws, prepared to 
shoot, as vrell with guns as with boYvs and cross-bows. The 
soldiers who defended the barricade also started up, and seemed 
ready to dispute the passage in front. The little band, encom- 
passed and overmatched, but neither startled nor disheartened, 
stood to their arms. The centre rank under the Landammaii 
prepared to force their way over the barricade. The two fronts 
stood back to back, ready to dispute the street with those that 
should issue from the houses. It could not fail to prove a work 
of no small blood and toil to subdue this handful of determined 
men, even wth five times their number. Some sense of this, 
perhaps, made Sir Archibald delay giving the signal for onset, 
when suddenly behind arose a cry of ‘ Treason — treason I ’ 

A soldier, covered with mud, rushed before the governor, 
and said, in hurried accents, that, as he endeavoured to stop 
a prisoner who had made his escape some short time since, 
he had been seized by the burghers of the town, and wellnigh 
drowned in the moat. He added, that the citizens were even 
now admitting the enemy into the place. 

‘ Kilian,’ said the knight, ‘ take two score of men ; hasten to 
the northern sally-port ; stab, cut down, or throw from the 
battlements whomsoever you meet in arms, townsmen or 
strangers. Leave me to settle with these peasants by fair 
means or foul.' 

But ere Kilian could obey his master’s commands a shout 
arose in the rear, where they cried, ‘ Bale — Bale ! Freedom — 
freedom ! The day is our own ! ’ 

Onward came the youth of Bale, who had not been at such 
a distance but that Rudolph had contrived to recall them ; 
onward came many S\viss who had hovered around the embassy, 
holding themselves in readiness for such a piece of service j 
and onward came the armed citizens of La Ferette, who, com- 
pelled to take arms^ and mount guard by the tyranny of De 
Hagenbaeh, had availed themselves of the opportunity to admit 
the Balese at the sally-port through which Philipson had lately 
made his escape. 

The garrison, somewhat discouraged before by the firm aspect 
.of the Smss, who had held their numbers at defiance, were 
totally disconcerted by this new and unexpected insurrection. 
Most of them prepared rather to fly than to fight, and they 
threw themselves in numbers from the walls, as the best chance 
of escaping. Kilian and some others, whom pride prevented 
from flying, and despair from asking quarter, fought with fury. 
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and were killed on the spot. In the midst of this confusion 
the Landamman kept ms o^vn hands unmoved, permitting 
them to take no share in the action, save to repel such violence 
as was olFered to them. 

‘ Stand fast all ! ’ sounded the deep voice of Arnold Bieder- 
man along their little body. ‘ Where is Rudolph ? Save lives, • 
but take none. Why, how now, Arthur Phihpson ! stand fast, 

I say.’ 

‘ I cannot stand fast,’ said Arthur, who was in the act of 
leaviug the ranks. ‘I must seek my father in the dungeons : 
thpy may he slaying him in this confusion while I stand idle 
here.’ 

‘By Our Lady of Einsiedlen, you say well,’ answered the 
Landamman ; ‘ that I should have forgot my noble guest ! I 
will help thee to search for him, Arthur — the affray seems 
wellnigh ended. Ho, there, sir banneret, worthy Adam Zimmer- 
man, my good friend Nicholas Bonstetten, keep our men 
standing firm. Have nothing to do with this affray, but' leave 
the men of BMe to answer their own deeds. I return m a few 
minutes.’ 

So saying, he hurried after Arthur Philipson, whose recollec- 
tion conducted him, with sufficient accuracy, to the head of the 
dungeon stairs. There they met an ill-looking man clad in a 
buff jerkin, who bore at his girdle a bunch of rusted keys, 
which intimated the nature of his calling. 

‘ Show me the prison of the English merchant,’ said Arthur 
Philipson, ‘or thou diest by my hand.’ 

‘TVTiich of them desire you to see,’ answered the official — 

‘ the old man or the young one 1 ’ 

‘The old,’ said young Philipson. ‘His son has escaped 
thee.’ 

‘Enter here, then, gentlemen,’ said the jailer, undoing the 
spring-bolt of a heavy door. > 

At the upper end of the apartment lay the man they came 
to seek for, who was instantly raised from the ground and 
loaded with their embraces. 

_‘My dear father!’ . ‘My worthy guest!’ said his son and 
friend at the same moment, ‘ how fares it with you ? ’ 

‘ W ell,’ answered the elder Philipson, ‘ if you, my fiiend 
and son, come, as I judge from^ your arms and countenance, as 
conquerors, and at liberty ; iU, if you come to share my prison- 
house.’ 

‘Have no fear of that,’ said the Landamman; ‘we have 
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been in danger, but are remarkably delivered. Your evil lair 
bas benumbed you. Lean on me, my noble guest, and let me 
assist you to better quarters.’ 

Here he was interrupted by a heavy clash, as it seemed, of 
iron, and differing from the distant roar of the popular tumult, , 
which they still heard from the open street, as men hear the 
deep voice of a remote and tempestuous ocean, 

‘ By St. Peter of the Fetters ! ’ , said Arthur, who instantly 
discovered the cause of the sound, ‘the jailer has cast the door 
to the staple, or it has escaped his grasp. The spring-lock has 
closed upon us, and we cannot be liberated saving from the 
outside. Ho, jailer dog ! villain ! open the door, or thou diest.' . 

‘ He is probably out of hearing of your threats,’ said the 
elder Philipson, ‘and your cries avail you nothing. But are 
you sure the Swiss are in possession of the town?’ 

‘ We are peaceful occupants of it,’ answered the Landamman, 
‘though without a blow given on our side.’ 

‘ Why, then,’ said the Englishman, ‘ your followers will soon 
j&nd you out. Arthur and I are paltry ciphers, and our absence 
might easily pass over unobserved ; but you are too important 
a figure not to be missed and looked after, when the sum of 
your number is taken.’ 

‘ I well hope it wUl prove so,’ said the Landamman, ‘though. 
methinks’I show but scurvily, shut up here like a cat in a cup- 
board when he has been stealing cream. Arthur, my brave 
boy, dost thou see no means of shooting back the bolt 'I ’ 

Arthur, who had been minutely examining the lock, replied 
in the negative ; and added, that they must take patience per- 
force, and arm themselves to wait calmly their deliverance, 
which they could do nothing to accelerate. 

Arnold Biederman, however, felt somewhat severely the 
neglect of his sons and companions. 

‘ All my youths, uncertain whether I am alive or deaA are 
taking the opportunity of my absence, doubtless, for pillage 
and license ; and the politic Budolph, I presume, cares not if I 
should never reappear on the stage; the banneret and the 
white-bearded fool Bonstetten, who calls me his friend — every, 
neighbour has deserted me; and yet they know that I am 
anxious for the safety of the ^ost insignificant of them aU, as 
dearer to me than my own. ^y Heavens ! it looks like strata- 
gem ; and shows as if the rash young men desired to get rid 
of a rule too regular and peaceful to be pleasing to those who 
are eager for war and conquest.’ : . 
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The Landamraan, fretted out of bis usual serenity of 
temper, and afraid of the misbehaviour of his countrymen in 
his absence, thus reflected upon his friends and companions, 
while the distant noise soon died av/ay into the most absolute 
and total silence. 

‘ Wbat is to do now 1 ’ said Arthur Philipson. ‘ I trust they 
win take the opportunity of quiet to go through the roll-call, 
and inquire then who are amissin^.’ 

It seemed as if the young mams wish had some efficacy, for 
he had scarce uttered it before the lock was turned, aud the 
dpor set ajar by some one who escaped upstairs from behind 
it before those who were set at liberty could obtain a glance 
of their deliverer. 

‘ It is the jailer, doubtless,’ said the Laudamman, ‘ who may 
he apprehensive, as he has some reason, that we might prove 
more incensed at our detention in the dungeon than grateful 
for our deliverance.’ 

As they spoke thus, they ascended the narrow stairs, and 
issued from the door of the gate-house tower, where a 
singular spectacle awaited them. The Swiss deputies and 
their escort still remained standing fast and firm on the very 
spot where Hagenbach had proposed to assail them. A few 
of the late governor’s soldiers, disarmed, and cowering from 
the rage of a multitude of the citizens, who now filled' the 
streets, stood with downcast looks behind the phalanx of the 
mountaineers, as their safest place of retreat. But this was 
not all 

The cars, so lately placed to obstruct the passage of the 
street, were now joined together, and served to support a plat- 
form, or scaffold, which had been hastily constructed of planks. 
On this was placed a chair, in which sat a tall man, vdth his 
head, neck, and shoulders bare, the rest of his body clothed in 
bright armour. Eds countenance was as pale as death, yet 
young Philipson recognised the hard-hearted governor, Sir 
Archibald de^ Hagenbach. He appeared to he hound to the 
chair. On his right, and close beside stood the priest of 
St. Paul’s, muttering prayers, with his breviary in his hand; 
while on his left, and somewhat behind the captive, appeared a 
tall man, attired in red, and leamng with both hands on the 
naked sword which has been described on a former occasion. 
The instant that Arnold Biederman appeared, and before the 
Landamman could open his lips to demand the meaning of 
what he saw, the priest drew back, the executioner stepped 
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forward, tHe sword was brandislied, the blow was struck, and 
the victim's head rolled on the scaffold. A general acclama- 
tion and clapping of hands, like that by which a crowded 
theatre approves of some well-graced performer, followed this 
feat of dexterity. While the headless corpse shot streams from 
the arteries, wMch were drunk up by the sawdust that strewed 
the scaffold the executioner gracefully presented himself, 
alternately at the four comers of the stage, modestly bowing, 
as the multitude greeted him with cheers of approbation. 

‘Nobles, knights, gentlemen of free-born blood, and good 
citizens,' he said, ‘who have assisted at this act of high justice,. 
I pray you to bear me witness that this judgment hath been 
executed after the form of the sentence, at one blow, and with- 
out stroke missed or repeated.' 

The acclamations were reiterated : ‘ Long live our scharf- 
gerichter Steinernherz, and many a tyrant may he do his duty 
on ’ ’ 

‘Noble friends,' said the executioner, with the deepest 
obeisance, ‘ I have yet another word to say, and it must be a 
proud one. God be gracious to the soul of this good and noble 
knight. Sir Archibald de Hagenbach. He, was the patron of my 
youth, and my guide to the path of honour. Eight steps have 
I made towards freedom and nobility on the heads of freeborn 
knights and nobles who have fallen by his authority and com- 
mand; and the ninth, by which I have attained it, is upon his 
own, in grateful memory of which I will expend this purse of 
gold, which but an hour since he bestowed on me, in masses for 
his soul. Gentlemen, noble friends, and now my equals, La 
Ferette has lost a nobleman and gained one. Our Lady be 
gracious to the departed knight. Sir Archibald de Hagenbach, 
and bless and prosper the progress of Stephen [Francis] 
Steinernherz von Blutacker, now free and noble of right ! ’ ^ 

With that he_ took the feather out of the cap of the deceased, 
which, soiled with the blood of the wearer, lay near his body 
upon the scaffold, and, putting it into his own official bonnet, 
received the^ homage of the crowd in loud huzzas, which 
were partly in earnest, partly in ridicule of such an unusual 
transformation. 

Arnold Biederman at length found breath, which the ex- 
tremity of surprise had at first denied him. Indeed, the whole 
execution had passed much too rapidly for the possibility of his 
interference. . . 


‘ See Public Executioner. Note 4. 
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‘ Who has dared to act this tragedy 1 ’ he said indignautly ; 
‘ and by what right has it taken place V 

A cavalier, riclily dressed in blue, replied to the question — 
‘The free citizens of Bille have acted for themselves, as the 
fathers of Swiss liberty set them an example ; and the tyrant, 
De Hagenbach, has fallen by the same right which i)ut to 
death the tyrant Geysler, We bore with liim till his cup was 
brimming over, and then we bore no longer/ 

‘I say not but that he deserved death,’ replied the Lan- 
damman ; ‘ but, for your own sake and for ours, you should 
have forborne him till the Duke’s pleasure was known.’ 

‘ What tell you us of the Duke 1 ’ answered Laurenz Neip- 
perg, the same blue cavalier whom Arthur bad seen at the 
secret rendezvous of the Bfilese youth, in company with 
Eudolph, ‘ Why talk you of Burgundy to us, who are none of 
his subjects ? The Emperor, our only rightful lord, had no 
title to paiivn the to^vn and fortifications of La Ferette, being 
as it is a dependency of Bille, to the prejudice of our free city. 
He might have pledged the revenue indeed ; and supposing 
him to have done so, the debt has been paid tmce over by 
the exactions levied by yonder oppressor, who has now received 
his due. But pass on, Landamman of Unterwalden. If our 
actions displease you, abjure them at the footstool of the Dulre 
of Burgundy; but, in doing so, abjure the memory of WiUiam 
Tell and Stauffacher, of Furst and Melchthal, the fathers of 
Swiss freedom.’ 

‘You speak truth,’ said the Landamman; ‘but it is in an 
iU-chosen and unhappy time. Patience would have remedied 
your evils, which none felt more deeply, or would have re- 
dressed more willingly, than I. But 0, imprudent young 
man, you have thrown aside the modesty of your age and the 
subjection you owe to your elders. WOliam Tell and his 
brethren were men of years and judgment, husbands and 
fethers, having a right to be heard in council and to be fore- 
most in action. Enough — I leave it with the fathers and 
senators of your own city to acknowledge or to reprove your 
actions. But you, my friends — you, banneret of Berne — you, 
Eudolph — above aU, you, Nicholas Bonstetten, my comrade 
and my frienA why did you not take this miserable man under 
your protection? The action would have shown Burgundy 
that we were slandered by those who have declared us desirous 
of seeking a quarrel with him, or of inciting his subjects to 
revolt. Now, aH these prejudices will be confirmed in the 
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minds of men naturally more tenacious of evil impressions 
than of those which are favourable.’ 

‘ As I live by bread, good gossip and neighbour,’ answered 
Nicholas Bonstetten, ‘ I thought to obey your injunctions to a 
tittle; so much so, that I once thought of breaking in and 
protecting the man, when Budolph Bonnerhugel reminded me 
that your last orders were to stand firm, and let the men of 
Bale answer for their o^Yn actions; “and surely,” said I to 
myself, “ my gossip Arnold knows better than all of us what is 
fitting to be done.” ’ 

‘Ak, Rudolph — Rudolph,’ said the Landamman, looking on 
him with a displeased countenance, ‘wert thou not ashamed 
thus to deceive an old man 1 ’ 

. ‘ To say I deceived him is a hard charge ; but firom you, 
Landamman,’ answered the Bernese, with his usual deference, 

‘ I can b^r anything. I Avill only say that, being a member 
of this embassy, I am obliged to think and to give my opinion 
as such, especially when he is not present who is wise enough 
to lead and direct us aU.’ 

‘Thy words are always fair, Rudolph,’ relied Arnold 
Biederman, ‘and I trust so is thy meaning, let there are 
times when I somewhat doubt it. But let disputes pass, and 
let me have your advice, my firiends ; and for that purpose go 
we where it may best profit us, even to the church, where we 
will first return our thanks for our deliverance from assassina- 
tion, and then hold counsel what next is to be done.' 

The Landamman led the way, accordingly, to the church 
of St. Paul’s, while his companions and associates followed in 
their order. This gave Rudolph, who, as youngest, suffered 
the others to precede him, an opportunity to beckon to him 
the Landamman’s eldest son, Rudiger, and whisper to him to 
get rid of the two English merchants. 

‘ Away with them, my dear Rudiger, by fair means if pos- 
sible; but away with them directly. Thy father is besotted 
with these two English pedlars, and will listen to no o^er 
counsel ; and thou and I know, dearest Rudiger, that such men 
as these are unfit to give laws to freeborn Switzers. Qet the 
trumpery they have been robbed of, or as much of it as is 
extant, together as fast as thou canst, and send them a-traveUing 
in Heaven’s name.’ ‘ 

Rudiger nodded intelligently, and went to offer his services 
to expedite the departure of the elder Phihpson. He found 
the sagacious merchant as desirous to escape from the scene 
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of confusion now presented in the town as the young Swiss 
could be to urge his departure. He only waited to recover the 
casket of which De Hagenbach had possessed himself, and 
Rudiger Biederman set on foot a strict search after it, which 
was the more liliely to be successful, that the simplicity of the 
Swiss prevented them from setting the true value upon its 
contents. A strict and hasty search was immediately insti- 
tuted, both on the person of the dead De Hagenbach, on which 
the precious packet was not to be found, and on all who had 
approached him at his execution, or were supposed to enjoy his 
confidence. 

Young Arthur Philipson would gladly have availed, himself 
of a few moments to bid farewell to Anne of Geierstein. But 
the grey wimple was no longer seen in the ranks of the 
Switzers, and it was reasonable to think that, in the confusion 
which followed the execution of De Hagenbach, and the retreat 
of the leaders of the little battalion, she had made her escape^ 
into some of the adjacent houses, while the soldiers around her, 
no longer restrained by the presence of their chiefs, had dis- 
persed, some to search for the goods of which the^ Englishmen 
had been despoiled, others doubtless to mingle with and join 
in the rejoicings of the victorious youths of Mle, and of those 
burghers of La Ferette by whom the fortifications of the town 
had been so gently surrendered. 

The cry amongst them was universal, that Brisach, so long 
considered as the curb of the Swiss confederates, and the barrier, 
against their commerce, should henceforth be garrisoned as 
their protection against the encroachments and exactions of the 
Duke of Burgundy and his officers. The whole town was in a 
wild but joyful jubilee, while the citizens vied with each other 
in offering to the Swiss every species of refreshment, and the 
youths who attended upon the mission hurried gaily and in 
triumph to profit by the circumstances which had so unex- 
pectedly converted the ambuscade so treacherously laid for 
them into a genial and joyous reception. 

Amid this scene of confusion, it was impossible for Arthur 
to quit his father, even to satisfy the feelings which induced 
him to. wish for a few moments at his own disposal. Sad, 
thoughtful, and sorrowful, amid the general joy, he remained 
with the parent whom he had so much reason to love and 
- honour, to assist him in securing and placing on their mule 
the various packages and bales which the honest Switzers had 
recovered after the death of De Hagenbach, . and which they 
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emulated each other in bringing to their rightful owner ; while 
they w'ere with difficulty prevailed on to accept the guerdon 
which the Englishman, from the means which he had still left 
upon his person, was disposed not merely to offer but to force 
upon the restorers of his property, and which, in their rude and 
simple ideas, seemed greatly to exceed the value of what they 
had recovered for him. 

This scene had scarcely lasted ten or fifteen minutes, when 
Rudolph Donnerhugel approached the elder Philipson, and in 
a tone of great courtesy invited him to join the council of the 
chiefs of the embassy of the Swiss cantons, who, he said, were 
desirous of having the advantage of his experience upon some 
important questions respecting their conduct on these unex- 
pected occurrences. 

‘ See to our affairs, Arthur, and stir not from the spot on 
which I leave you,’ said Philipson to his son. ‘ Look especially 
after the sealed packet of which I was so infamously and ille- 
gally robbed ; its recovery is of the utmost consequence.’ 

So speaking, he instantly prepared himself to attend the 
Bernese, who in a confidential manner whispered, as he went 
arm-in-arm with him towards the church of St, Paul’s — 

‘I think a man of your wisdom will scarce advise us to 
trust ourselves to the mood of the Duke of Burgundy, when 
he has received such an injury as the loss of this fortress and 
the execution of his officer. You, at least, would be too judi- 
cious to afford us any farther the advantage of your company 
and society, since to do so would be wilfidly to engage in our 
shipwreck.’ 

‘ I will give my best advice,’ answered Philipson, ‘ when I 
shall be more particularly acquainted with the circumstances 
under which it is asked of me.’ 

Rudolph muttered an oath, or angry exclamation, and led 
Philipson to the church without farther argument. 

In a small 'chapel adjoining to the church, and dedicated to 
St. Magnus the Martyr, the four deputies were assembled in 
close conclave around the shrine in which the sainted hero 
stood, armed as when he lived. The priest of St. Paul’s was 
also present, and seemed to interest himself deeply in the 
debate which was taking place, When Philipson entered, aU 
were for a moment silent, until the Landamnoan addressed him 
thus — ‘ Signior Philipson, we esteem you a man far travelled, 
well versed in the manners of foreign lands, and acquainted 
with the conditions of this Duke Charles of Burgundy — you 
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are therefore fit to advise us in a matter of great weight. You 
know with what anxiety we go on this mission of peace wth 
the Duke ; you also Imow what has this day ha])pened, ^Yhich 
may probably be represented to Charles in the worst colours ; 
would you advise us, in such a case, to proceed to the Duke's 
presence, with the odium of this action attached to us, or 
should we do better to return home, and prepare for war with 
Burgundy V 

‘ How do your own opinions stand on the subject 1 ’ said the 
cautious Englishman, 

‘We are divided,’ answered the banneret of Berne. ‘I 
have home the banner of Berne against her foes for thirty 
years; I am more willing to carry it against the lances of 
the Imights of Hainault and Lorraine than to undergo the 
rude treatment which we must look to meet at the footstool 
of the Duke.' 

‘ We put our heads in the lion’s mouth if we go forward,’ 
said Zimmerman of Soleure; ‘my opinion is, that we draw 
back,’ 

‘ I would not advise retreat,’ said Rudolph Donnerhugel, 
‘ were my life alone concerned ; but the Landamman of IJnter- 
walden is the father of the United Cantons, and it would be 
parricide if I consented to put his life in peril. My advice 
is, that we return, and that. the Confederacy stand on their 
defence.’ 

‘ My opinion is different,’ said Arnold Biederman ; ‘ nor will 
I forgive any man who, whether in sincere or feigned Mend- 
ship, places my poor life in the scale with the advantage of the 
cantons. If we go forward, we ri.sk our heads — be it so. But 
if we turn back, we involve our country in war with a power 
of the first magnitude in Europe. Worthy citizens ! you are 
brave in fight, show your fortitude as bolcfiy now ; and let us 
not hesitate to incur such personal danger as may attend our- 
selves, if by doing so we can gain a cWce of peace for our 
country.’ . 

‘ I think and vote with my neighbour and gossip, Arnold 
Biederman,’ said the laconic deputy from Schwytz. 

‘You hear how we are divided in opinion,’ said the Lan- 
damman to Philipson. ‘What is your opinion?’ 

‘ I would first ask of you,’ said the Englishman, ‘ what has 
been your part in this storming of a town occupied by. the 
Duke’s forces, and putting to death his governor?’ 

‘ So help me, Heaven ! ’ said the Landamman, ‘ as I knew 
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not of any purpose of storming tlie town until it unexpectedly 
took place.’ ■ 

‘ And for the execution of De Hagenbach/ said' the black 
priest, ‘I swear to you, stranger, by my holy order, that it 
took place under the direction of a competent court, whose 
sentence Charles of Burgundy himself is bound to respect, and 
whose proceedings the deputies of the Swiss mission could 
neither have advanced nor retarded.’ 

'If such be the case, and if you can really prove yourselves ’ 
free of these proceedings,’ answered Philipson, ‘ which must > 
needs be highly resented by the Duke of Burgundy, I would 
advise you by aU means to proceed upon your journey, with 
the certainty that you will obtain from that prince a just and 
impartial , hearing, and it may be a fr,vourable answer. I know 
Charles of Burgundy — I may even say that, our different ranks 
and walks of life considered, I know him well He will be 
deeply incensed by the first tidings of what has here chanced, 
which he will no doubt interpret to your disfe-vour. But if, in 
the course of investigation, you are able to clear yourselves of 
these foul imputations, a sense of his own injustice may perhaps 
turn the balance in your frvour, and in that case he will rush 
from the excess of censure into that of indulgence. But your 
cause must be firmly stated to the Duke by some tongue better 
acq^uainted^ with the language of courts than yours ; and such 
a friendly interpreter might I have proved to you, had I not 
been plundered of the valuable packet which I bore with me in 
order to present to the Duke, and in testimony of my commis- 
sion to him.’ 

‘A paltry fetch,’ whispered Donnerhugel to the banneret, 

‘ that the trader may obtain from us satisfaction for the goods . 
of which he has been plundered.’ 

The Landamman himself was perhaps for a moment of the 
same opinion. 

‘ Merchant^’ he said, ‘ we hold ourselves bound to make good 
to you — that is, if our substance can effect it — whatever loss 
you may have sustained, trusting to our protection.’ 

‘ Ay, that we wiU,’ said the old man of Schwytz, ‘ should it 
cost us twenty zecchins to make it good.’ 

‘To your guarantee of immunify I can have no claim,’ said 
Philipson, ‘seeing I parted company with you before I, sus- 
tained any loss. And I regret ^e loss not so much for . its 
value, although that is greater than you may fancy, but chiefly 
because that, the contents of the casket I bore being a token 
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betwixt a person of considerable importance and the Duke of 
Burgundy, I shall not, I fear, now that I am deprived of them, 
receive from his Grace that credence which I desire, both for 
my own sake and yours. "Without them, and speaking only in 
the person of a private traveller, I may not take upon me as I 
might have done, when using the names of the persons whose 
mandates I carried.’ 

‘This important packet,’ said the Landamman, ‘shall be 
most rigorously sought for, and carefully redelivered to thee. 
For ourselves, not a Swiss of us knows the value of its con- 
tents ; so that, if they are in the hands of any of our men, they 
'iviU be returned, of course, as baubles, upon which they set no 
value.’ 

As he spoke, there was a knocking at the door of the 
chapeL Rudolph, who stood nearest to it, having held some 
communication with those without, observed, with a smile, 
which he instantly repressed, lest it had given offence to 
Arnold Biederman — ‘It is Sigismund, the good youtL Shall 
I admit him to our council 1 ’ 

‘•To what purpose, poor simple ladl ’ said his fe,ther, with a 
sorrowful srnUe. 

- . ‘Yet let me undo the door,’ said Philipson; ‘he is anxious 
to enter, and perhaps he brings news. I have observed, Lan- 
damman, thafthe young man, though with slowness of ideas 
and expression, is strong in his principles, and sometimes happy 
in his conceptions.’ 

■ ‘He admitted Sigismund accordingly; while Arnold Bieder- 
man felt, on the one hand, the soothing compliment which 
Philipson had paid to a boy certainly the dullest of his family, 
and, on the other, feared some public display of his son’s in- 
firmity, or lack of understandmg. Sigismund, however, seemed 
all confidence ; and he certaMy had reason to be so, since, as 
the shortest mode of explanation, he presented to Philipson the 
necklace' of diamonds, with the casket in. which it had been 
deposited- 

‘This pretty thing is yours,’ he said. ‘I understand . so, 
much from your son Arthur, who tells me you will be glad to 
have it again,’ 

‘ Most cordially do I thank you,’ said the merchant. ‘ The 
necklace is certainly mine — that is, the packet of which, it 
formed the contents was under my charge; and it is at this 
moment of greater additional value to me than even its actual 
worth, since it serves as my pledge and token fpr the perform- 
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ance of an important mission. And how, my young friend,’ he 
continued, addressing Sigismund, ‘ have you been so fortunate 
as to recover what we have sought for hitherto in’ vain % Let 
me return my best acknowledgments ; and do not think me 
over-curious if I ask how it reached you 1 ’ 

‘For that matter,’ said Sigismund, ‘the story is soon told. 
I had planted myself as near the scaffold as I could, having 
never beheld an execution before j and I observed the execu- 
tioner, who, I thought, did his duty very cleverly, just in. the 
moment that he spread a cloth over the body of Le Hagenbach, 
snatch something from the dead man’s bosom, and huddle it 
hastily into his own; so, when the rumour arose that an article 
of value was amissing, I hurried in quest of the fellow. I found 
he had bespoke masses to the extent of a hundred crowns at 
the high altar of St. Paul’s ; and I traced him to the tavern of 
the- village, where some ill-looking men were joyously drinking 
to him as a free citizen and a nobleman. So I stepped, in 
amongst them with my partizan, and demanded of his lordship 
either to surrender to me what he had thus possessed himsefr 
of or to try the weight of the weapon I carried; His lordship,- 
my Lord Hangman, hesitated, and was about to make , a brawl. 
But I was something peremptory, and so he judged it best to 
give me the parcel, wmch I trust you, Signior Philipson, will 
find safe and entire as it was taken from you. And — and — I 
left them to conclude their festivities — and that is the whole of 
the story.’ 

‘ Thou art a brave lad,’ said Philipsou ; ‘ and with a heart 
always right, the head can seldom be far wrong. • But the 
church shall not lose its dues, and I take it on myself, ere I 
leave La Ferette, to pay for the masses which the man had 
ordered for the sake of De Hagenbach’s soul, snatched from the 
world so unexpectedly.’ - ' ; ; ’ 

Sigismund was about to reply; but Philipson, fearing he 
might bring out some foolery to diminish the sense which his 
father had so joyously entertained of his late conduct, imme- 
diately added, ‘Hie away, my good youth, and give to my son 
Arthur this precious casket.’ 

With simple exaltation at receiving applause to which he 
was little accustomed, Sigismund took his leave, and the council 
were once more left to their own privacy. 

There was a moment’s silence ; for the Landamman could 
not overcome^ the feelmg of exquisite pleasure at the sagacity 
which poor Sigismimd, whose general conduct warranted no 
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such expectations, had displayed on the present occasion.^ It 
%va3 not, ho^YeYer, a feeling to which circumstances permitted 
him to give vent, and he reserved it for his own secret enjoy- 
ment, as a solace to the anxiety which he had hitherto enter- 
tained concerning the limited intellect of this simple-minded 
young man. When he spoke, it was to Philipson, with the 
usual candour and manliness of his character. 

‘ Signior Philipson,’ he said, ‘ we will hold you bound by no 
offer which you made while these glittering matters were out 
of your possession ; because a man may often think that, if he 
were in such and such a situation, he would be able to achieve 
certain ends, which, that position being attained, he may find 
himself unable to accomplish. But I now ask you whether, 
having thus fortunately and unexpectedly regained possession 
of what you say wiU give you certain credence with the Duke 
of Burgundy, you conceive yourself entitled to mediate writh 
him on our behalf, as you formerly proposed?’ 

All bent forward to hear the merchant’s answer. 

‘ Landamman,’ he replied, ‘ I never spoke the word in diffi- 
culty which I was not ready to redeem when that difficulty 
was removed. You say, and I believe, that you had no concern 
with this storming of La Ferette. You say also, that the life 
of De Hagenbach was taken by a judicature over which you 
had no control, and exercised none. Let a protocol be drawn up, 
averring these circumstances, and, as far as possible, proving 
them. Entrust jt to me — • rmder seal if you will — and if such 
points be nstablished, I will pledge my word as a — as a — 
as an honest man and a true-born Englishman, that the Duke 
of Burgundy will neither detain nor offer you any personal 
injury. I also hope to show to Charles strong and weighty 
reasons why a league of friendship betwixt Burgundy and the 
IJnited Cantons of Helvetia is, on his Grace’s part, a wise and 
generous m^sure. But it is possible I may fail in this last 
point ; and if I do, I shall deeply grieve for it. In warranting 
your safe passage to the Duke’s court, .and your safe return 
from it to your OAvn country, I think I cannot ML If I do, my 
own life, and that of my beloved and only child, sba.IT pay the 
ransom for my excess of confidence in the Duke’s justice and 
honour.’ 

The other deputies stood silent and. looked on the Lan- 
damman, but Rudolph Donnerhugel spoke. 

‘Are we then to trust our own lives, and, what is still 
dearer to us, that of our honoured associate, Arnold Biederman, 
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on the simple word of a foreign trader? "We all know the 
temper of the Duke, and how vindictively^ and relentlessly he 
has ever felt towards our country and its interests. Methinks 
this English merchant should express the nature of his interest 
at the court of Burgundy more plainly, if he expects us to place 
such implicit reliance in it.’ 

‘ That, Signior Eudolph Donnerhugel,’ replied the merchant, 

‘ I find myself not at liberty to do. I pry not into your secrets, 
whether they belong to you as a body or as individuals. My 
own are sacred. If I consulted my own safety merely, I should 
act most wisely to part company with you here. But the object 
of your mission is peace; and your sudden return, after what, 
has chanced at La Ferette, will make war inevitable. I think 
I can assure you of a safe and free audience from the Duke, 
and 1 am witling, for the chance of securing the peace of 
Christendom, to encounter any personal peril which may attach 
to myself.’ 

‘Say no more, worthy Philipson,’ said the Landamman; 
‘thy good faith is undoubted on onr part, and iU. luck is his 
who cannot read it written on thy manly forehead. We go 
forward, then, prepared to risk our own safety at the hand of 
a despotic prince, rather than leave undischarged the mission 
which our country has entrusted us with. He is hut half a 
brave man who will risk: his life only in the field of battle. 
There are other dangers to front which is equally honourable.; 
and since the weal of Switzerland demands that we should 
encounter them, not , one of us will hesitate to take the risk’ 

The other members of the mission bowed in assent, and the 
conclave broke up to prepare for their farther entrance into 
Burgundy. 


VOL. XXIII — 14 



CHAPTER XVII 


Upon tlie mountain's heathery side, 

The day's last lustre shone, 

And rich with many a radiant hue. 

Gleam'd gaily on the Khoae. 

Southey. 

T he , English merchant was now much consulted by the 
Swiss commissioners in all their motions. He exhorted 
them to proceed wth all despatch on their jouniey, so as 
to carry to the Duke their ot\m account of the affair of Brisach, 
and thus anticipate aU rumours less favoumble to their con- 
duct on the occasion. For this purpose Philipson recommended 
that the deputies, dismissing their escort, whose arms and num- 
bers might give umbrage and suspicion, while they were too few 
for defence, should themselves proceed by rapid journeys on 
horseback towards Dijon, or wherever the Duke might chance 
to be for the time. 

This proposal was, however, formaUy resisted by the very 
person who had hitherto been the most ductile of the party, 
and the willing echo of the Landammaffs pleasure. On the 
present occasion, notwithstanding that Arnold Biederman de- 
clared the advice of Philipson excellent, Nicholas Bonstetten 
stood in absolute and insurmountable opposition; because, 
having hitherto trusted to his own limbs for transporting him- 
self to and ffo on all occasions, he could by no means be per- 
suaded to commit himself to the discretion of a horse. As he 
was found obstinately positive on this subject, it was finally 
determined that the two Englishmen should press forward on 
their journey with such speed as they might, and that the 
elder of them should make the Duke acquainted with so much 
as to the capture of La Ferette as he had himself witnessed of 
the matter. The particulars which had attended the death of 
De Hagenbach, the Landamman assured him, would be sent to 
the Dmce by a person of confidence, whose attestation on the 
subject could not be doubted. 
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This course ■was adopted, as Philipson expressed his confi^ 
deuce of getting an early and private audience with his ^Grace 
of Burgundy. ‘ ^ ^ 

‘My best intercession,’ he said, ‘you have a good right to 
reckon upon ; and no one can bear more direct testimony than 
I can to the ungovernable cruelty and rapacity of Be Hagen- 
bach, of which I had so nearly been the victim. But of his 
trial and execution I neither know nor can tell anything ; and 
as Duke Charles is sure to demand why execution was done 
upon his officer without an appeal to his own tribunal, it will 
be well that you either pro-yide me “with such facts as you have 
to state, or send forward, at least, as speedily as possible, the 
evidence which you have to lay before him on that most 
weighty branch of the subject.’ 

The proposal of the merchant created some visible embar- 
rassment on the countenance of the ' S'wiss, and it was with 
ob'nous hesitation that Arnold Biederman, ha'ving led him asidej 
addressed him in a whisper — 

‘My good friend,’ he said, ‘mysteries are in general like -the 
hateful mists which disfigure the noblest features of nature; 
yet, like mists, they will sometimes intervene when we most 
desire their absence, when we most desire to be plain and 
explicit. The manner of Be Hagenbach’s death you saw ; we 
wiU take care that the Duke is informed of the authority by 
which it was inflicted. This is all that I can at present tell 
you on the subject ; and let me add, that the less' you speak 
of it with any one, you ‘will be the more likely to escape 
inconvenience.’ 

‘Worthy Landamman,’ said the Englishman, ‘I also am by 
nature, and from the habits of my country, a hater of mysteries. 
Yet, such is my firm confidence in your truth and honour, that 
you shall be my guide in these dark and secret transactions, 
even as amongst the_ mists and precipices of your native land, 
and Lrest contented in either case to place unlimited confidence 
in your sagacity. Let me only recommend that your explana- 
tion with Charles be instant, as well as clear and candid. Such 
being the case, I trust my poor interest with the Duke may be 
reckoned for something in your favour. Here, then, we part, 
but, as I trust, soon to meet again.’ 

The elder Philipson now rejoined his son, whom he directed 
to hire horses, together with a guide, to conduct them with aU 
speed to the presence of the Duke of Burgundy. By various 
inquiries in the to'wn, and especially among the soldiers of the 
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slain De Hagenbach, they at length learned that Charles had 
been of late occupied in taldng possession of Lorraine, and, 
being now suspicious of unfriendly dispositions' on the part of 
the Emperor of Germany, as weE as of Si^smund Luke of 
Austria, had drawn a considerable part of ms army together 
near Strasburg, in order to be prepared against any attempt of 
these princes, or of the Free Imperial Cities, which might 
interfere with his course of conquest. The Luke of Burgundy 
at this period weU deserved his peculiar epithet of the Bold, 
since, surrounded by enemies, like one of the nobler animals of 
the chase, he yet astounded, by his stem and daring counte- 
nance, not only the princes and states we have mentioned, but 
even the King of France, equally powerful, and far more politic- 
than himself. 

To his camp, therefore, the English travellers bent their 
way, each full of such deep and melancholy reflection as, per- 
haps, prevented his bestowing much attention on the other’s 
state of mind. They rode as men deeply immersed in their 
own thoughts, and with less intercourse than had been usual 
betwixt them on their former journeys. The nobleness of the 
elder Philipson’s nature, and his respect for the Landamman’s 
probity, joined with gratitude for his hospitality, had prevented 
him from separating his cause from that of the Swiss deputies, 
nor did he now repent his generosity in adhering to them. 
But when he recollected the nature and importance of the per- 
sonal affairs which he h im self had to despatch with a proud, 
imperious, and irritable prince, he could not but regret the 
circumstances which had involved his own particular mission, 
of so much consequence to himself and his friends, with that of 
persons likely to be so highly obnoxious to the Luke as Arnold 
Biedennan and his companions ; and, however grateful for the 
hospitality of Geierstein, he regretted, nevertheless, the circum- 
stances which had obliged him to accept of it. 

The thoughts of Arthur were no less anxious. He found 
himself anew separated from the object to which his thoughts 
were, almost against his own will, constantly returning. And 
this second separation Imd taken place after he had incurred an 
additional load of gratitude, and found new, as well as more 
mysterious, food for his ardent imagination. How was he to 
reconcile the character and attributes of Anne of Geierstein, 
whom he had known so gentle, candid, pure, and simpld with 
those of the [grand]daughter of a sage and of an elementary 
spirit, to whom night was as day, and an impervious Jnigeon 
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the same as the open portico of a temple? Could they he 
identified as the same being 1 or, while stnctly alike in shape 
and lineament, was the one a tenant of the earth, the other, oidy 
a phantom, permitted to show itself among those of a nature 
in which she did not partake ? Above aU, must he never , see 
her more, or receive from her own lips an explanation of the 
mysteries which were so awfiiUy entwined with his recollections 
of her 1 Such were the questions which occupied the mind of 
the younger traveller, and prevented him from interrupting, or 
even observing, the reverie in which his father was plunged. 

Had either of the travellers been disposed to derive amuse- 
ment from the country through which their road lay, the 
vicinity of the Ehine was wen qualified *to afford it. The 
ground on the left hank of that noble river is indeed rather 
flat and tame ; and the mountains of Alsace, a ridge of which 
sweeps along its course, do not approach so near as greatly to 
vary the level surface of the vaUey which divides them from 
its shores. But the broad stream itself, hurrying forward with 
dizzy rapidity, and rushing around the islets by which its 
course is interrupted, is one of the most majestic spectacles in 
nature. The right hank is dignified at . once and adorned by 
the numerous eminences, covered with wood and interspersed 
with valleys, which constitute the district so well Imown by 
the name of the Black Forest, to which superstition attached 
so many terrors^ and credulity such a variety of legends. 
Terrors, indeed, it had of a real and existing character. The 
old castles, seen from time to time on the hanks of the river 
itself, or on the ravines and _ large brooks which flow into it, 
were then no picturesque ruins, rendered interesting by the 
stories which were told about their former inhabitants, but 
constituted the real and apparently impregnable strongholds 
of that robber-chivalry whom we have already frequently men-, 
tioned, and of whom, since Goethe, an author born to arouse 
the slumbering fame of his country, has dramatised the story, 
of Goetz of Berhchingen,^ we have had so many spirit-stirring 
tales. The danger attending the vicinity of these fortresses 
was only known on the right or German bank of the Rhine, 
for the breadth and depth of that noble stream effectually 
prevented any foray of their inhabitants from reaching Alsa ce. 
The former was in possession of the cities or free towns of the 
Empire, and thus the feudal tyranny of the German lords was 


‘ This drama, by Goethe, was translated by Sir Walter Scott, and 
one of his earliest publications (iainy). 


W’as 
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chiefly exerted at the expense of their o'wn countrymen, who, 
irritated and exhausted with their rapine and oppression, were 
compelled to erect barriers against it, of a nature as interesting 
and extraordinary as were the wrongs from which they en- 
deavoured to protect themselves. 

But the left banh of the river, over great part of wMch 
Charles of Burgundy exercised his authority, under various 
characters, was under the regular protection of the ordinary 
magistrates, who were supported in the discharge of their duty 
by large bands of mercenary soldiers. These were maintained 
by Chaifles out of his private revenue, he, as weU as his rival 
Louis, and other princes of the period, having discovered that 
the feudal system galve an inconvenient degree of independence 
to their vassals, and thinking, of course, that it was better to 
substitute in its place a standing army, consisting of Free 
Companies, or soldiers by profession. Italy furnished most of 
these bands, which composed the strength of Charles’s army, 
at least the part of it in which he most trusted. 

Our travellers, therefore, pursued their way by the banks 
of the river, in as great a degree of security as could well be 
enjoyed in that violent and distracted time, until at length 
the father, after having eyed for some time the person whom 
Arthur had hired to be their guide, suddenly asked of his son 
who or what the man was. Arthur replied, that he had been 
too eager to get a person who knew the road, and was willing 
to show it, to be very particular in inquiring into his station 
or occupation; but that he thought, from the man’s appear- 
ance, he must be. one of those itinerant ecclesiastics who travel 
through the, count:^ with relics, pardons, and' other religious 
trinkets, and were in general but slightly respected, excepting 
by the lower orders, on whom these venders of superstitious 
wares were often accused of practising gross deceptions. 

The man’s appearance was rather that of a lay devotee, or, 
palmer, bound on his pilgrimage to different shrines, than of a 
mendicant friar or questionary. He wore the hat, scrip, staff, 

. and coarse dalmatic, somewhat like the military cloak of the 
modem hussar, which were used by such persons on their 
religious peregrinations. St. Peter’s keys, rudely shaped out 
of some scarlet rag of cloth, appeared on the back of his 
mantle, placed, as heralds say, saltire wise. This devotee 
seemed a man of fifty and upwards, well made, and stout for 
his age, with a cast of countenance which, though not positively 
ugly, was fiir from being well favoured. There was shrewdness 
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and an alert expression in his eye and actions, which made some 
occasional contrast with the sanctimonious demeanour of the 
character he now bore. This difierence betwixt his dress and 
physiognomy was by no means uncommon among persons of 
his description, many of whom embraced this mode of life 
rather to indulge roving and idle habits than from any reli- 
gious call. 

‘Who art thou, good fellow 'I ’ said the elder Philipson ; ‘and 
by what name am I to call thee while we are fellow-travellers 1 ’ 

‘Bartholomew, sir,’ said the man — ‘Brother Bartholomew 
— I might say Bartholomreus, but it does not become a poor 
lay brother lihe me to aspire to the honour of a learned 
termination.’ 

‘And whither does thy journey tend, good Brother Bar- 
tholomew'?’ 

‘ In whichever direction your worship chooses to travel, and 
to require my services as guide,’ answered the pahner ; ‘ always 
premising you allow me leisure for my devotions at such holy 
stations as we pass on our route.’ 

‘That is, thine own journey hath no professed -or. pressing 
object or end ■? ’ said the Englishman. 

‘None, as your worship says, _ peculiar,’ said the itinerant j 
‘ or I might rather say, that my journey, good sir, embraces so 
many objects, tl^t it is matter of indifference to me which of 
them I accomplish &st. My vow binds me for four years to 
travel fcom one shrine, or holy place, to another; but I am • 
not directly tied to visit them by any precise rule of rotation.’ 

‘That is to say, thy vow of pilgrimage does not prevent 
thee from hmng thyself to wait upon travellers as their guide,’ 
replied Philipson. 

‘ If I can unite_ the devotion I owe to the blessed saints 
whose shrines I visit mth a service rendered to a wandering 
fellow-creature who desires to be directed upon his journey, I 
do maintain,’ replied Bartholomew, ‘ that the objects are easily 
to be reconciled to each other.’ 

‘ Especially as a little worldly profit may tend to cement the 
two duties together, if otherwise incompatible,’ said Philipson. 

‘ It pleases your honour to say so,’ replied the pilgrim ; ‘ but 
you yourself may, if you will, derive from my good company 
something more than the mere knowledge of the road in which 
you propose to travel. I can make your journey more edifying 
by legends of the blessed saints whose holy relics I have visited, 
and pleasing, by the story of the wonderful things which I have 
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seen and heard in my travels. I can impart to you an oppor- 
tunity of providing yourself with his Holiness’s pardon, not 
only for the sins which you have committed, hut also gi’anting 
you indulgence for future errors.’ 

‘These things are highly available, doubtless/ replied the 
merchant; ‘bub, goodi Bartholomew, when I desire to speak of 
them, I apply to my father confessor, to whom I have been 
uniformly regular in committing the charge of my conscience, 
and who must be, therefore, vmll acquainted with my state of 
mind, and best accustomed to prescribe what its case may 
require.’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ said Bartholomew, ‘ I trust your worship is 
too relimous a man, and too sound a Catholic, to pass any 
hallowed station without endeavouring to obtain some share of 
the benefits which it is the means of dispensing to those who 
are ready and willing to deserve them ; more especially as all 
men, of whatever trade and degree, hold respect to the holy 
saint who patroniseth his own mystery; so I hope you, being 
a merchant, wiU not pass the chapel of Our Lady of the Ferry 
without making some fitting orison.’ 

‘Friend Bartholomew,’ said Philipson, ‘I have not heard of 
the shrine which you recommend to me ; and, as my business 
is pressing, it were better worth my while to make a pilgrimage 
hither on purpose to make mine homage at a fitter season than 
to delay my journey at present. This, God willing, I will not 
■ fail to do, so that I may be held excused for delaying my rever- 
ence tni I can pay it'more respectfully, and at greater leisure.’ 

‘May it please you not to be wroth,’ said the guide, ‘if I 
say that your behaviour in this matter is like that of a fool, 
who, finding a treasure by the roadside, omits to put it in his 
bosom and carry it along with him, proposing to return horn 
a distance on a future day, of express purpose to fetch it.’ 

Philipson, something astonished at the man’s pertinacity, 
was about to answer hastily and angrily, but was prevented by 
the arrival of three strangers, who rode hastily up firom behind 
them. 

The foremost of these was a young female, most elegantly 
attired, and mounted upon a Spanish jennet, which she reined 
with singular grace and dexterity. She wore on her right 
hand such a glove as that which was used to carry hawks,, and 
had a merlin perched upon it. Her head was covered with a 
montero cap, and, as was firequently the custom at the period, 
she wore on her face a kind of black silk vizard, which effectually 
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concealed her features. Notwitlistanding this disguise, Arthur 
Philipson’s heart sprung high at the appearance of these 
strangers, for he was at once certain he recognised the match- 
less form of the Swiss maiden, hy whom his mind was so 
anxiously occupied. Her attendants were a Mconer with his 
hunting-pole and a female, both apparently her domestics. 
The elder Philipson, who had no such accuracy of recollection 
as his son manifested upon the oecasion, saw in the fair stranger 
only some dame or damsel of eminence engaged in the amuse- 
ment of hawking, and, in return to a brief salutation, merely 
asked her, with suitable courtesy, as the case demanded, whether 
she had spent the mommg in good sport. 

‘ Indifferent, good ffiend,’ said the lady. ' I dare not fly 
my hawk so near the broad river, lest he should soar to the 
other side, and so I might lose my companion. But I reckon 
on finding better game when I have crossed to the other side of 
the feriy, which we are now approaching.’ 

, ‘ Then your ladyship,’ said Bartholomew, ‘ will hear mass in 
Hans’s Chapel, and pray for your success V 

‘1 were a heathen to pass the holy place without doing so,’ 
replied the damsel 

‘That, noble damsel, touches the point we were but now 
taUdng of’ said the guide Bartholomew; ‘for know, fair mis- 
tress, that I cannot persuade . this worthy gentleman how 
deeply the success of his enterprise is dependent upon Ws 
obtaining the blessing of Our Lady of the Ferry.’ 

‘The good man,’ said the young maiden, seriously, and even- 
severely, ‘must know little of the Rhine. I will explain to the 
gentlemen the propriety of following your advice.’ 

She then rode close to young PlSipson, and spoke in Swiss, 
for she had hitherto used the German language — ‘Bo not start, 
but hear me 1 ’ and the voice was that of Anne of Geierstein. 

‘ Bo not, I say, be surprised, or at least show not your wonder ; 
you are beset by dangers. On this road, especially, your 
business is known — your lives are laid in wait for. Cross over 
the river at the Ferry of the Chapel, or Hans’s Ferry, as it is 
usually termed’ 

Here the guide drew so near to them that it was impossible 
for her to continue the conversation without being overheard. 
At that same moment a woodcock sprung firom some bushes, 
and the young lady threw off her merlin in pursuit. 

‘ Sa ho — sa ho — wo hal’ hallooed the falconer, in a note 
which made the thicket ring again ; and away he rode in 
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pursuit. The elder Philipson and the guide himself followed 
the chase eagerly 'with their eyes, so attractive was the love of 
that brave sport to men of all ranks. But the voice of the 
maiden was a lure which would have summoned Arthur's 
attention from matters more deeply interesting. 

‘Cross the Ehine,' she again repeated, ‘at the ferry to 
Kirchhoff, on the other side of the river. Take your lodgings 
at the Golden Fleece, where you wiU find a guide to Strasburg. 
I must stay here no longer.’ 

So saying, the damsel raised herself in her saddle, struck 
her horse lightly with the loose reins, and the mettled animal, 
already impatient at her delay and the eager burst of its com- 
panions, flew forward at such a pace as u he had meant to 
emulate the flight of the hawk and of the prey he pursued. 
The lady and her attendants soon vanished firom the sight of 
the travellers. 

A deep sdence for some time ensued, during which Arthur 
studied how to communicate the warning he had received, 
without awakening the suspicions of their guide. But the 
old man broke silence himself, saying to Bartholomew, ‘ Put 
your horse into more motion, I pray you, and ride onward 
a few yards; I would have some private conference with 
my son.’ ^ ^ ' 

The guide obeyed, and, as if with the purpose of showing a 
mind too profoundly occupied by heavenly matters to admit 
a thought concerning those of this transitory world, he thun- 
dered forth a h3Tnn in praise of St. Wendelin the shepherd, in 
a strain so discordant as startled every bird from every bush 
by which they passed. There was never a more unmelodious 
melody, whether sacred or profane, than that under protection 
■ of which the elder Philipson thus conferred with his son. 

‘Arthur,’ he said, ‘I am much convinced that this howling, 
hypocritical vagrant has some plot upon us ; and I had well- 
nigh determined that the best mode to bafBle it would be to 
consult my own opinion, and not his, as to our places of repose 
and the direction of our journey.’ 

‘ Your judgment is correct, as usual,’ said his son. ‘ I am 
weU convinced of yonder man’s treachery, fi:om a whisper in 
which that maiden informed me that we ought to take the 
road to Strasburg by the eastern side of the river, and for that 
p u^o se cross over to a place called Kirchhoff, on the opposite 

‘ Bo you advise this, Arthur 1 ’ replied his father. 
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‘I will pledge my life for the faith of this young person,’ 
replied his son. 

‘ What ! ’ said his father, ‘ because she sits her palfrey fairly, 
and shows a feultless shape ? Such is the reasoning of a hoy 
and yet my own old and cautious heart feels inclined to trust 
her. If our secret is known in this land, there are doubtless 
many who may he disposed to think they have an interest in 
barring my access to the Duke of Burgundy, even by the most 
violent means ; and well yon know that I should on my side 
hold my life equally cheap could I discharge mine errand at 
the price of la 3 rmg it down. I tell thee, Arthur, that my mind 
reproaches me for taking hitherto, over little care of ensuring 
the discharge of my commission, owing to the natural desire I 
had to keep thee in my company. There now lie before us 
two ways, both perilous and uncertain, by which we may reach 
the Dime’s court. We may follow this guide and take the 
chance of his fidelity, or we may adopt the hint of yonder 
damsel-errant and cross over to the other side of the Rhine, 
and again repass the river at Strasburg. Both roads are per- 
haps equally perilous. I feel it my duty to diminish the risk 
of the miscarriage of my commission by sending thee across to 
the right bank, while I pursue my proposed course upon the 
left. Thus, if one of us be^ iutercepted, the other may escape, 
and the important commission which he bears may be duly 
executed.’ 

‘ Alas, my father ! ’ said Arthur, ‘ how is it possible for me 
to obey you, when by doing so I must leave you alone to incur 
so many dangers, to struggle with so many difiiculties, in 
which my aid might be at least willing, though it could only 
be weak ? Whatever befall us in these delicate and dangerous 
. circumstances, let us at least meet it in company.’ 

‘Arthur, my beloved son,’ said his father, ‘in parting from 
thee I am splitting mine own heart in twain ; but the same 
duty which commands us to expose' our bodies to death as 
peremptorily orders us not to spare our most tender affections. 
We must part.’ 

‘Oh, then,’ replied his son, eagerly, ‘let me at least prevail 
in one point. _Do thou, my father, cross the Rhine, and let me 
prosecute the journey by the route originally proposed.’ 

‘ And why, I pray you,’ answered the merchant, ‘ should I 
go one of these roacfe in preference to the other 1 ’ 

‘Because,’ said Arthur, eagerly, ‘I would warrant yonder 
maiden’s faith with my life.’ 
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^ Again, young man?’ said his father; ‘and wherefore so 
confident in that young maiden’s faith ? Is it merely fcom the 
confidence which youth reposes in that which is feir and pleas- 
ing, or have you had farther acquaintance with her than the 
late brief conversation with her admitted?’ 

‘Can I give you an answer?’ replied his son. ‘We have 
been long absent firom lands of knights and ladies, and is it 
not natural that we should give to those who remind us oi the 
honoured ties of chivalry and gentle blood the instinctive 
credence which we refuse to such a poor wretch as this itiner- 
ant mountebanlq who gains his existence by cheating, withfelse 
relics and forged legends, the poor peasants amongst whom he 
travels?’ 

‘It is a vain imagination, Arthur,’ said his feather,. ‘not un- 
befitting, indeed, an aspirant to the honours of chivalry, who 
draws ms ideas of life and its occurrences fiom the romances of 
the minstrels, but too visionary for a youth who has seen, as 
thou hast, how the business of this world is conducted. I tell 
thee, and thou wilt learn to know I say truth, that around, the 
homely board of our host the Landamman were ranged truer 
tongues and more faithful hearts than the cour pleni^re oi a 
monarch has to boast. Alas 1 the manly spirit of ancient faith 
and honour has fled even firom the breast of kings and knights, 
where, as John of France said, it ought to continue to reside 
a constant inhabitant, if banished firom aU the rest of the 
world.’ 

‘Be that as it may, dearest &ther,’ replied the younger 
Piulipson, ‘ I pray you to be persuaded by me ; and if we must 
part company, let it be by your taking the right bank of the 
Bhine, since I am persuaded it is the safest route.’ 

‘And if it be the safest,’ said his father, with a voice of 
tender reproach, ‘is that a reason why I should spare my own 
almost exhausted thread of life, and expose thine, my dear son, 
which has but begun its course 1 ’ 

‘Nay, father,’ answered the son with animation, ‘in speaking 
thus you do not consider the difference of our importance to 
the execution of the purpose which you have so long enter- 
stained, and which seems now so nigh being accomplished. 
Think how imperfectly I might be able to discharge it, mthout 
knowledge of the Duke’s person, or credentials to gain ids 
confidence. I might indeed repeat your wor^, but the cir- 
cumstances would bel wanting to attract the necessary faith, 
and of consequence your scheme, for the success of which you 
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have lived, and now are willing to run the risk of death, would 
niiscarry along with me.’ . 

‘You cannot shake my resolution,’ said the elder Philipson, 
‘ or persuade me that my life is of more importance than yours. 
You only remind me that it is you, and not I, who ought to he 
the hearer of this token to the Duke of Burgundy. Should 
you he successful in reaching his court or camp, your possession 
of these gems will he needftd to attach credit to your mission — 
a purpose for which they would he less necessary to me, who 
can refer to other circumstances under which I might claim 
credence, if it should please Heaven to leave me alone to acq^uit 
myself of this important commisson, which may Our Lady in 
her mercy forefend ! Understand, therefore, that, should, an 
opportunily occur hy which you. can make your way to , the 
opposite side of the Rhine, you are to direct your journey so as 
again to cross to this hank at Strashurg, where you will inquire 
for news of me at the Flying Stag, a' hostelry in that city, 
which you will easily discover. If you hear no tidings of me 
at that place, you whl proceed to the Duke, and deliver to him 
this important packet.’ ^ 

Here he put into his^ son’s hand, with as much, privacy as 
possible, the case containing the diamond necklace. 

‘What else your duty c^s on you to do,’ continued the 
elder Philipson, ‘you well know; only, I conjure you, let no 
vain inquiries after my fate intetfere with the great duty you 
have there to discharge. In the meantime, prepare to hid me 
a sudden farewell, with a heart as hold and confident as when 
you went before me, and courageously led the way, amid the 
rocks and storms of Switzerland. Heaven was above us then, 
as it is over us now. Adieu, my beloved Arthur! Should I 
wait till the moment of separation, there may he but short 
time to speak the fatal word, and no eye save thine own must 
see the' tear which I now wipe away,’ 

The painful feeling which accompanied this anticipation of 
their parting was so sincere on Arthur’s part, as well as that of 
his lather, that it did not at first occur to the, former,, as a 
source of consolation, that it seemed , likely he might he placed 
under the guidance of the singular female the memory of 
whom haunted him. True it was, that the beauty of Anne of 
GeiersteiUj as well as the striking circumstances, in which she 
had exhibited herself, had on that very morning been the prin- 
cipal occupation of his mind; but. they were now chased from 
it by the predominant recoUection that he was about to . he 
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separated in a momoufc of cEngcr froui a futlicr so well deserv- 
ing of his liigliesfc esteem and his fondest affection, ‘ 

Meanwhile, that father dashed from his eye the^ tear which 
his devoted stoicism could not .suppress, and, as if afraid of 
softening his resolution by indulging his parenhil fondness, ho 
recalled the pious Bartholomew, to demand of him how fur they 
were from the Chapel of the Ferry. 

‘Little more than a mile,’ was the reply; and when the 
Englishman recjuired further information concerning tho (xiuso 
of its erection, he was informed that an old boatman and fisher- 
man named Hans had long dwelt at the place, who gained a 
precarious livelihood by transporting travellers and merchants 
from one bank ?of the river to the other. The misfortune, 
however, of losing first one boat and then a second in tho deep 
and mighty stream, with tho dread inspired in travellers by 
the repetition of such accidents, began to render his profession 
an uncertain one. Being a good Catholic, the old man's dis- 
tress took a devotional turn. He began to look back on his 
former life, and consider by what crimes he had deserved the 
misfortunes which darkened the evening of his days. His 
remorse was chiefly excited by the recollection that he had, on 
one occasion, when the passage was peculiarly stormy, refused 
to discharge his duty as a ferryman in order to transport to 
the other shore a priest who bore along with him an image of 
the Virgin, destined for the village of Kirchhoff on the opposite 
or right banlc of the Bhine. For this fault, Hans submitted to 
severe penance, as he was now disposed to consider as culpable 
his doubt of the Virgin’s power of protecting herself, her priest, 
and the hark employed in her service; besides which, the 
offering of a large share of his worldly goods to the church of 
Kirchhoff expressed the truth of the old man’s repentance. 
Neither did he ever again permit himself to interpose any 
delay in the journey of men of Holy Church; but all ranks of 
the clergy, from the mitred _ prelate to the barefooted friar, 
might at any time of day or night have commanded the services 
of him and his boat, 

^VTiile prosecuting so laudable a course of life, it became at 
length the lot of Hans to find, on the hanks of the Bhine, a 
small image of the Virgin thrown by the waves, which ap- 
peared to him exactly to resemble that which he had formerly 
ungraciously refused to carry across, when under charge of 
the sacristan of Kirchhoff. He placed it in the most con- 
spicuous part of his hut, and poured out his soul before it in 
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devotion, anxiously inquiring for some signal by wbich be 
might discover -wbetber be vras to consider tbe arrival of ber 
boly image as a pledge that bis offences were forgiven In tbe 
visions of tbe nigbt bis prayers were answered, and Our Lady, 
assuming tbe form of tbe image, stood by bis bedside, for tbe 
purpose of telling bim wherefore sbe bad come bitber. 

‘ My trusty servant’ sbe said, ‘ men of Belial bave burned 
my dweUiug at Kircbboff, spoiled my cbapel, and thrown tbe 
sacred image which represents me into tbe swoln Rhine, which 
swept me downward [upward!. Now, I have resolved to dwell 
no longer in tbe neigbbourbood of tbe pro&ne doers of this deed, 
or of the cowardly vassals who dared not prevent it. I am, 
therefore, compelled to remove my habitation, and, in despite 
of tbe opposing current, I determined to take tbe shore on 
this side, being resolved to fix my abode with thee, my faithful 
servant, that tbe land in which thou dweUest may be blessed, 
as web. as thou and thy household.’ 

As tbe vision spoke, sbe seemed to wring firom ber tresses 
tbe water in which they bad been steeped, while ber disordered 
dress and fatigued appearance was that of one who has been 
buffeting with tbe waves. 

Next morning brought intelligence that, in one of tbe numer- 
ous feuds of that fierce period, Kirchboff had been sacked, tbe 
church destroyed, and the church treasury plundered. • 

In consequence of tbe fisherman’s vision being thus re- 
markably confirmed, Hans entirely renounced bis profession ; 
and, leaving it to yoimger men to supply bis place as ferryman, 
be converted bis but into a rustic cbapel, and he himself taking 
orders, attended upon the shrine as a hermit, or daily chaplain. 
Tbe figure was supposed to work miracles, and tbe ferry became 
renowned fi:om its being under tbe protection of tbe boly image 
of Our Lady, and her no less boly servant. 

■When Bartholomew bad concluded bis accpunt of tbe ferry 
and its cbapel, tbe travellers bad arrived at the place itself. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Upoa tlic Rhine, upon the Rhino they cluster, 

The grapes of juice divine. 

Which make the soldier’s jovial courage muster; 

0, blessed be the Rhine ! 

DrinkUig fion'jA 


A COTTAGE or two on the side of the river, heside 
which were moored one or two fishiog-boats, showed 
the pious Hans had successors in his profession as a 
boatman. The river, which at a point a little lower was re- 
strained by a chain of islets, expanded more wdely and moved 
less rapidly than when it passed these cottages, affording to the 
ferryman a smoother surface and a less heavy stream to con- 
tend with, although the current was even there too strong to 
be borne up against, unless the river was in a tranquil state. 

On the opposite bank, but a good deal lower than the' hamlet 
which gave name to the ferry, was seated on a small eminence, 
screened by trees and bushes, the little to^yn of Kirchhoff. A 
skiff departing ffom the left bank was, even on favourable 
occasions, carried considerably to leeward ere it could attain 
the opposite side of the deep and full stream of the Ehine, so 
that- its course was oblique towards Kirchhoff. On the other 
hand, a boat departing from Kirchhoff must have great advan- 
tage, both of wmd and oars, iu order to land its loading or crew 
at the Chapel of the Ferry, mnless it were under the miraculous 
mfluence which carried the image of the Virgin in that direction. 
The commuidcation, therefore, from the east to the west bank 
was only maintained by towing boats up the stream to such a 
height on the eastern side that the leeway which they made 
during the voyage across might correspond with the point at 
which they desired to arrive, and enable them to attain it with 
ease. Hence, it natu^y happened that, the passage from 
Alsace into Swabia being the most easy, the ferry was more 


* See ‘ Der Ebeto, der Ehein,’ Xote 5. 
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used by those who were desirous of entering Germany than hy 
travellers who came in an opposite direction. 

When the elder Philipson had hy a glance around' him 
ascertained the situation of the ferry, he said firmly to ■ his 
son, ‘ Begone, my dear Arthur, and do what I have commanded 
thee.' ■ ; _ , ^ ^ ‘ 

With a heart rent with filial anxiety, the young man obeyed, 
and took his solitary course towards the cottages, near which 
the harks were moored, which were occasionally used for fishing 
as weU as for the purposes of the ferry. 

‘Your son leaves usl' said Bartholomew to the elder 
Philipson. , 

‘ He does for the present,’ said his &ther, ‘ as he has certain 
inquiries to make in yonder hamlet.' 

‘If they he,’ answered the guide, ‘any matters connected 
with your honour’s road, I laud the saints that I . can better 
answer your inquiries than those ignorant boors, who hardly 
understand your language.’ ■ 

‘ If we find that their information needs thy commentary,' 
said Philipson, ‘ we wiU request it ; meanwhile, lead on to the 
chapel, where my son will join us.' ■ 

They moved towards the chapel, but with slow steps, each 
turning his looks aside to the fishing-hamlet ; the guide ' as if 
striving to see whether the younger traveller was returning 
towards them ; the &ther anxious to descry, on the broad 
bosom of the Rhine, a sad. unloosedj to waft his son across to 
that which might be considered as the safer side. But, though 
the looks of both guide and traveller were turned in. the 
direction of the river, their steps carried them towards the 
chapel, to which the inhabitants,' in memory of the founder, 
had given the title of Hans Chapelle. 

A few trees scattered around gave an agreeable and silvan 
air to the place and the chapel, that appeared on a rising 
ground at some distance from the hamlet, was constructed in a 
style of pleasing simplicity, which corresponded mth the whole' 
scene. Its; small size confirmed the tradition that it had origi- 
nally been merely the 'hut of a peasant; and the cross of fir- 
trees, covered with bark, attested' the purpose to which it was 
now dedicated. The chapel and all around it breathed peace 
and solemn tranquillity, and the deep sound of the mighty 
river seemed to impose silence on each human voice which 
might presume to mingle with its awful murmur. 

When Philipson arrived in the vicinity, Bartholomew took 

Tor.. xsjir — 15 , 
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the advantage afforded by his silence to thunder forth two 
stanzas to the praise of the Lady of the Ferry and her laithful 
worshipper Hans, after which he broke forth into the raj^turous 
exclamation — ‘ Come hither ye who fear wreck, here_ is your 
safe haven ! Come hither ye who die of thirst, here is a well 
of mercy open to you ! Come those who are weary and far- 
travelled, this is your place of refreshment ! ’ And more to the 
same purpose he might have said, but Philipson sternly imposed 
silence on him. 

‘ If thy devotion were altogether true,’ he said, ‘ it would be 
less clamorous ; but it is well to do what is good in itself, even 
if it is a hypocrite who recommends it. Let us enter this 
holy chapel and pray for a fortunate issue to our precarious 
travels.’ 

The pardoner caught up the last words._ 

‘ Sure was I,’ he said, ‘ that your worship is too well advised 
to pass this holy place without imploring the protection and 
influence of Our Lady of the Ferry. Tarry but a moment 
until I find the priest who serves the altar, that he may say a 
mass on your behalf’ 

Here he was interrupted^ by the door of the chapel suddenly 
opening, when an ecclesiastic appeared on the threshold. 
Philipson instantly knew the priest of St. Paul’s, whom he had 
seen that morning at La Ferette. Bartholomew also knew 
him, as it would seem ; for his officious, hypocritical eloquence 
feiled him in an instant, and he stood before the priest with 
his arms folded on his breast, like a man who waits for the 
sentence of condemnation. 

‘Yillain,’ said the ecclesiastic, regarding the guide with a 
severe countenance, ‘ dost thou lead a stranger into the houses 
of the holy saints, that thou mayst slay him . and possess 
thyself of his spoils 1 But Heaven wOl no longer bear with 
thy perfidy. Back, thou wretch, to meet thy brother mis- 
creants, who are hastening hitherward. Tell them thy arts 
were unavailing, and that the innocent stranger is under arr 
protection — under my protection, which those who presume to 
violate wiU meet with the reward of Archibald de Hagenbach ! ’ 

The guide stood quite motio^ess, while addressed by the 
priest in a manner equally menacing and authoritative ; and no 
sooner did the latter cease speaking than, without ofering a 
word either in justification or reply, Bartholomew turned round 
and retreated at a hasty pace by the same road which had 
conducted the traveller to the chapel 
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‘And do you, worthy Englishman,’ continued the priest, 
‘ enter into this chapel, and perform in safety those devotions 
by means of which yonder h 3 ^ocrite designed to detain you 
until his brethren in iniquity came up. But first, wherefore 
are you alone 1 I trust nought evil hath befallen your young 
companion 1 ’ 

‘ My son,’ said Philipson, ‘ crosses the Rhine at yonder ferry, 
as we had important business to transact on the other side.’ 

As he spoke thus, a light boat, about which two or three 
peasants had been for some time busy, was seen to push irom 
the shore, and shoot into the stream, to which it was partly 
compelled to give way, until a sail stretched along the slender 
yard, and, supporting the bark against the current, enabled her 
to stand obliquely across the river. 

‘ Now, praise be to God ! ’ said Plulipson, who was aware 
that the bark he looked upon must be in the act of carrying 
his son beyond the reach of the dangers by which he was him- 
self surrounded. 

‘Amen ! ’ answered the priest, echoing the pious ejaculation 
of the traveller. ‘ Great reason have you to return thanks to 
Heaven.’ 

‘ Of that I am convinced,’ replied Philipson ; ‘ but yet fi.’om 
you I hope to learn the special cause of danger firom which I 
have escaped ^ . 

‘ This is neither time nor place for such an investigation,’ 
answered the priest of St. Paul’s. ‘ It is enough to say, that 
yonder fellow, well known for his hjmocrisy and his crimes, was 
present when the young Switzer, Sigismund, reclaimed from 
the executioner the treasure of which you were robbed by 
Hagenbach. Thus Bartholomew’s avarice was awakened. He 
undertook to be your guide to Strasburg, with the erimmal 
intent of detaining you by the way till a party came up, against 
whose numbers resistance would have been in vain. But his 
purpose has been anticipated. And now, ere giving vent to 
other worldly thoughts, whether of hope or fear, to the chapel,, 
sir, and join in orisons to Him who hath been your aid, and 
to those who have interceded with Him in your behalf.’ 

Philipson entered the chapel with his guide, and joined in 
returning thanks to Heaven, and the tutelary power of the 
spot, for the escape which had been vouchsafed to him. 

1i^en this duty had been performed, Philipson intimated 
his purpose of resuming his journey, to which the black priest 
replied that, far fi:om delaying him in a place so dangerous, he 
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would himself accompany him for some part of the journey, 
since he also was hound to the presence of the Buke of 
Burgundy. 

‘ You, my father — you ! ' said the merchant, with some 
astonishment. ^ ‘ 

‘ And wherefore surprised 1 ’ answered the i)rie3t. ‘ Is it so 
strange that one of my order should visit a prince’s court! 
Believe me, there are but too many of them to be found 
there.’ 

‘ I do not speak with reference to your order,’ answered 
Philipson, ‘ hut in regard of the part which you have this day 
acted, in abetting the execution of Archibald de Hagenbacn. 
Know you so little of the fiery Duke of Burgundy, as^ to 
imagine you can dally with his resentment ^vith more safety 
than you Avould pull the mane of a sleeping lion 1 ’ 

‘ I Imow his mood well,’ said the priest ; ‘ and it is not to 
excuse but to defend the death of De Hagenbach that I go to 
his presence. The Duke may execute his serfs and bondsmen 
at his pleasure, but there is a spell upon my life which is 
proof to all his power. But let me retort the question. You, 
sir Englishman, knowing the conditions of the Duke so well — 
you, so lately the guest and travelling companion of the most 
unwelcome visitors who could approach him — you, implicated, 
in appearance at least, in the uproar at La Perette — what 
chance is there of your escaping his vengeance ? and wherefore 
^vill you throw yourself wantonly within his power ! ’ 

‘ Worthy father,’ said the merchant, ‘let each of us, without 
offence to the other, keep his own secret. I have, indeed, no 
spell to secure me from the Duke’s resentment ; I have limbs 
to suffer torture and imprisonment, and property which may 
be seized and confiscated. But I have had in former days 
many dealings with the Duke, I may even say I have laid him 
under obligations, and hope my interest with him may in con- 
sequence he sufiicient not only .to save me from the conse- 
quences of this day’s] procedure, but be of some avail to my 
fiiend the Landamman.’ 

‘ But if you are in reality hound to the court of Burgundy 
as, a merchant,’ said the priest, ‘where are the wares in which 
you traffic! Have you no merchandise save that which you 
carry on your person! Y heard of a sumpter-horse with. bag- 
gage. Has yonder villain deprived you of it ! ’ 

This was a trying question to’ Philipson, who, anxious aboqt 
the separation from his son, had given no direction whether 
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the baggage should remaiu with himself or should he trans- 
ported to the other side of the Rhine. He was, therefore, taken 
at advantage hy the priest’s inquiry, to which he answered with 
some incoherence — ‘I believe my baggage is in ‘the hamlet 
— that is, unless my son has taken it across the Rhine with 
him.’ 

‘ That we will soon learn,’ answered the priest. 

Here a novice appeared from the vestiaiy of the chapel at 
his call, and received commands to inquire at the hamlet 
whether Philipson’s bales, with the horse which transported 
them, had been left there or ferried over along with his son. 

The novice, being absent a few minutes, presently returned 
with the baggage-horse, which, with its burden, Arthur, from 
regard to his father’s accommodation, had left on the western 
side of the river. The priest looked on attentively, while the 
elder Philipson, mounting his own horse, and taking the. rein 
of the other in his hand, bade the black priest adieu in these 
words — ‘And now, father, farewell ! I must, pass on with my 
bales, since there is little wisdom in traveUmg with them after 
nightfell, else would I gladly suit my pace, with your permis- 
sion, so as to sWe the way with you.’ 

1 ‘If it is your obli^g purpose to do so, as, indeed, I was 
about to propose,’ said the priest, ‘know I -will be no stay to 
your journey. I have here a good horse ; and Melchior, who 
must otherwise have gone on foot, may ride upon your sumpter- 
horse. I the rather propose this course, as it be rash for 
you to travel by night. I can conduct you to an hostelry 
about five miles off, which we may reach with sufficient day- 
light, and where you will be lodged safely for your reckoning.’ 

The Png lish merchant hesitated a moment. He had no 
fancy for any new companion on the road, and although the 
countenance of the priest was rather handsome, considering his 
years; yet the expression was such as by no means invited con- 
fidence. On the contrary, there was something mysterious and 
gloomy which clouded his brow, though it was a lofty one, and 
a similar expression gleamed in his cold grey eye, and inti- 
mated severity, and even harshness, of disposition. Rut, not- 
withstanding this repulsive circumstance, the priest had lately 
rendered Philipson a considerable service, by detecting f. the 
treachery of his hypocritical guide, and the merchant was not 
a man to be starUed from his course by any imaginary pre- 
possessions against the looks or marmers of any one, or appre- 
hensions of machinations against himself. He only revolved in 
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liis mind the singularity attending his destiny, which, while it 
was necessarj’’ for him to appear before the Duke of Burgundy 
in the most conciliatory manner, seemed to force upon him the 
adoption of companions who must needs he obnoxious to that 
prince ; and such, he was too well aware, must be the case with 
the priest of St. Paul’s. Having reflected for an instant, he 
courteously accepted the offer of the priest to guide him to 
some place of rest and entertainment, wiiich must be absolutely 
necessary for his horse before he reached Strasburg, even if ho 
himself could have dispensed with it. 

The party being thus arranged, the novice brought forth 
the priest’s steed, which he mounted with grace and agility, 
and the neophyte, being probably the same whom Arthur had 
represented during his escape from La Ferette, took charge, at 
his master’s command, of the baggage-horse of the Englishman ; 
and crossing himself, with a humble inclination of his head, as 
the priest passed him, he fell into the rear, and seemed to pass 
the time, like the false brother Bartholomew, in telling his 
beads, with an earnestness which had perhaps more of affected 
than of real piety. The black priest of St. Paul’s, to j udge by the 
glance which he cast upon his novice, seemed to disdain the 
formality of the young man’s devotion. He rode upon a strong 
black horse, more like a warrior’s charger than the ambhng 
palfirey of a priest, and the manner in which he managed him 
was entirely devoid of awkwardness and timidity. His pride, 
whatever was its character, was not certainly of a kind alto- 
gether professional, but had its origin in other sweUing thoughts 
which arose in his mind, to mingle with and enhance the self- 
conseguenee of a powerful ecclesiastic. 

As Philipson looked on his companion firom time to time, 
his scrutinising glance was returned by a haughty smile, which 
seemed to say, ‘You may gaze on my form and features, but 
you cannot penetrate my mystery.’ 

The looks of Philipson, which were never known to sink 
before mortal man, seemed to retort, with equal haughtiness, 
‘Nor shall you, proud priest, know that you are now in com- 
pany with one whose secret is ffir more important ttian t^e 
own can be.’ 

At length the priest made some advance towards conver- 
sation, by allusion to the footing upon which, by a mutual 
understanding, they seemed to have placed their intercourse. 

‘ YT e travel then,’ he said, ‘ like two powerful enchanters, 
each conscious of has own high and secret purpose, each in his 
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owii cliarlob of clouds, and neitlier imparting to his companion 
the direction or purpose of his journey.’ 

‘Excuse me, father,’ answered Philipson; ‘I have neither 
, asked your purpose nor concealed my own, so far as it concerns 
you. I repeat, I am bound to the presence of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and my object, lilcc that of any other merchant, is 
to dispose of m}'' wares to advantage.’ 

‘Doubtless, it would seem so,’ said the black priest, ‘from 
the extreme attention to your merchandise which you showed 
not above half an hour since, when you knew not whether your 
bales had crossed the river with your son or were remaining 
in your own charge. Are English merchants usually so in- 
different to the sources of their tralHc?’ 

‘ When their lives are in danger,’ said Philipson, ‘ they are 
sometimes negligent of their fortune.’ 

‘It Ls well,’ rephed the jiriest, and again resumed his solitary 
musings, until another half-hour’s travelling brought them to 
a dorjfj or village, which the black X)riest informed Philipson 
was that where he proposed to stop for the night 
‘The novice,’ ho said, ‘wiU show you the inn, which is of 
good reputation, and where you may lodge with safety. For me, 
1 have to visit a penitent in this village, who desires my ghostly 
offices ; perhaps I may see you again this evening, perhaps not 
tUl the next morning ; at any rate, adieu for the present.^ 

So saying, the priest stopped his horse, w^Iiile the novice, 
coming close up to Philipson’s side, conducted him onward 
through the narrow street of the village, w'hilst the windows 
exhibited here and there a twinkling gleam, announcing that 
the hour of darkness was arrived. Finally, he led the English- 
man through, an archway into a sort of courtyard, where there 
stood a car or two of a particular shape, used occasionally by 
women when they travel, and some other vehicles of the same 
• kind. Here the young man threw himself from the sumpter- 
horse, and, placing the rein in Philipson’s hand, disapp^red 
in the increasing darkness, after pointing to a large but dilapi- 
dated building, along the front of which not a spark of light 
was to be discovered from any of the narrow and numerous 
windows which were dimly visible in the twilight. 



CHAPTER XIX 


1st Carrier^ "VVhat, ostler! — a xjlague on thee, hast never an eye in thy 
head ? Canst thou not hear ? An ’t were not as good a deed as drink to 
Ijic-ak the pato of tliee, I am a very villain. Come, and be hanged. Hast 
thou no faith in thee ? 

Gadshill. I iiray thee, lend mo thy lantern, to see my geldijig in tho 
stable. 

2d Qarricr, Nay, soft, I i)iay you — I know a trick worth two of that. 
Gadshill. I prithee lend mo thine, 

Zd Carrier. Ay, when ? Canst tell ? Lend thee my lantern, quotha I 
Marry, I’ll see thee hanged first. 

licnry IV. 

r I Mp] social spirit peculiar to the French nation had already 

I introduced into the inns of that country the gay and 
A cheerful character of welcome upon which Erasmus, at 
a later period, dwells with strong emphasis, as a contrast to the 
saturnine and suUen reception which strangers were apt to meet 
with at a German carayansera. Philipson was, therefore, in ex- 
pectation of being received by the busy, civil, and talkative host 
— by the hostess and her daughter, all softness, coquetry, and 
glee — the smiling and supple waiter — the officious and dim- 
pled chambermaid. The better inns in France boast also sepa- 
rate rooms, where strangers could change or put in order their 
dress, where they might sleep without company in their bed- 
room, and where they could deposit their baggage in privacy 
and safety. But all these luxuries were as yet unknown in 
Germany ; and in Alsace, where the scene now lies, as well as 
in the other dependencies of the Empire, they regarded as 
effeminacy everything beyond such provisions as were absolutely 
necessary for the supply of the wants of travellers; and even 
these^were coarse and indifferent, and, excepting in the article 
of wine, sparingly ministered. 

The Englishman, finding that no one appeared at the gate, 
began to make his presence kno^vn by calling aloud, and finally 
by alighting, and smiting with aU his might on the doors of 
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the hostelry for a long time, without attracting the least at- 
tention. At length the head of a grizzled servitor was thrust 
out at a small mndow, who, in a voice which sounded like 
that of one displeased at the interruption, rather than hopeful 
of advantage from the arrival of a guest, demanded what he 
wanted. 

‘ Is this an inn ? ’ replied Philipson. 

‘Yes,’ bluntly replied the domestic, and was about to "with- 
draw from the window, when the traveller added — 

‘ And if it be, can I have lodgings 1 ’ 

‘You may come in,’ was the short and dry answer. 

‘ Send some one to take the horses,’ replied PMlipson. 

‘No one is at leisure,’ replied this most repulsive of. waiters ; 
‘you must litter down your horses yourselfj in the way that 
Idces you best.’ 

‘ Where is the stable 1 ’ said the merchant, whose prudence 
and temper were scarce proof against this Dutch phlegm. 

The feUow, who seemed as sparing of his words as if, like 
the princess in the fairy tale, he had dropped ducats mth each 
of them, only pointed to a door in an outer budding, more 
resembling that of a cellar than of a stable, and, as if weary of 
the conference, drew in his head, and shut the "window sharply 
against the guest, as he would against an importunate beggar. 

^ Cursing the spirit of independence which left a traveller to 
his 0"wn resources and exertions, Philipson, making a "virtue of 
necessity, led the two nags towards the door pointed out as 
that of the stable, and was rejoiced at heart to see light glim- 
mering through its chinks. He entered with his charge into 
a place very like the dungeon vault of an ancient castle, rudely 
fitted up "with some racks and mangers. It was of considerable 
extent in point of length, and at the lower end two or three 
person were engaged in tying up their horses, dressing them, 
and (hspensing them their provender. 

This last article was delivered by the ostler, a very old lame 
man, "who neither put his hand to wisp or curry-comb, but sat 
weighing forth hay by the pound, and" counting out com, as it 
seemed, by the grain, so anxiously did he bend over his task, 
^ the aid of a blinking light inclosed -^vithin a horn lantern. 
He did not even turn his head at the noise which the English- 
man made , on entering the place "with two additional horses, 
fer less did he seem (frsposed to give himself the least trouble, 
or the stranger the smallest assistance. 

In respect of cleanliness, the stable of Augeas bore uo small 
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resemblance to that of this Alsatian dorjf^ and it v.'quld have 
been an exploit v/ortby of Hercules to have restored it to such 
a state of cleanliness as ^vould have made it barely decent in 
the eyes, and tolerable to the nostrils, of the punctilious Eng- 
lishman. *But this vtus a matter which disgusted Philipson 
himself much more than those of his party which were princi- 
pally concerned. They, videlicet the two horses, seeming per- 
fectly to understand that the rule of the place was ‘ first come, 
first served,’ hastened to occupy the empty stalls which hap- 
pened to be nearest to them. In this one of them at least was 
disappointed, being received by a groom with a blow across the 
face with a switcL 

‘Take that,’ said the fellow, ‘for forcing thyself into the 
place taken up for the horses of the Baron of Bandelsheim.’ 

Never in the course of his life had the English merchant 
more pain to retain possession of his temper than at that 
moment. Reflecting, however, on the discredit of quarrelling 
with such a man in such a cause, he contented himself with 
placing the animal, thus repulsed from the stall he had chosen, 
into one next to that of his companion, to which no one seemed 
to lay claim. 

The merchant then proceeded, notwithstanding the fatigue 
of the day, to pay all that attention to the mute companions 
of his journey which they deserve from every traveller w’ho 
has any share of prudence, to say nothing of humanity. The 
unusual degree of trouble which Philipson took to arrange his 
horses, although his dress, and much more his demeanour, 
seemed to place him ^ above this species of servile labour, 
appeared to make an impression even upon the iron insensi- 
bility of the old ostler himselfi He showed some alacrity in 
furnishing the traveller, who knew the business of a groom so 
well, with com, strawr, and hay, though in small quantity, and 
at exorbitant rates, which were instantly to be paid ; nay, he 
even went as far as the door of the stable, that he might point 
across the court to the well, from which Philipson was obliged 
to fetch water with his own hands. The duties of the stable 
being finished, the merchant concluded that he had gained such 
an interest with the grim master of the horse as to learn of 
him whether he might leave his bales safely in the stable. 

‘ You may leave them if you will,’ said the ostler ; ‘ but 
touching their safety you will do much more wisely if you take 
them with you, and give no temptation to any one by suffering 
them to pass from under your own eyes.’ 
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So saying, the man of oats closed his oracular jaws, nor could 
he he prevailed upon to nnlock them again by any inquiry 
which his customer could devise. 

In the course of this cold and comfortless reception, Philip- 
son recollected the necessity of supporting the character of a 
prudent and wary trader, which he had forgotten once before 
in the course of the day; an^ imitating w^t he saw the 
others do, who had been, like himself engaged in taking charge 
of their horses, he took up his baggage and removed hims elf 
and his properly to the inn. Here he was suffered to enter, 
rather than admitted, into the general or public stube, or room 
of entertainment, which, like the ark of the patriarch, received 
all. ranks without distinction, whether clean or unclean. 

The stube of a German inn derived its name from the great 
hypocaust, or stove, which is always strongly heated to secure 
the warmth of the apartment in which it is placed. There 
travellers of every age and description assembled ; there their 
upper garments were indiscriminately hung up around the 
stove to dry or to air; and the guests themselves were seen 
employed in various acts of ablution or personal arrangement, 
which are generally, in modem times, referred to the privacy 
of the dressing-room. 

The more refined feelings of the Englishman were disgusted 
with this scene, and he was reluctant to mingle in it. For this 
reason he inquired for the private retreat of the landlord him- 
self, trusting that, by some of the arguments powerful among 
his tribe, he might obtain separate quarters from the crowd, 
and a morsel of food to be eaten in private. A grey-haired 
Ganymede, to whom be put the question where the landlord 
w^, indicated a recess behind the huge stove, where, veiling 
his glory in a very dark and extremely hot comer, it pissed 
the great man to obscure himself from vulgar gaze. There 
was something’ remarkable about this person. Short, stout, 
bandy-legged, and consequential, he was in these respects like 
many brethren of the profession in aU countries. But the 
countenance of the man, and still more his manners, differed 
more from the me^ host of France or England than even 
the experienced Philipson was prepared to e:^ect. He knew 
German customs too well to expect the suppliant and service- 
able qualities of the master of a French inn, or even the more 
blunt and frank manners of an English landlord. But such, 
German innkeepers as he had yet seen, though indeed arbitrary 
and peremptory in their country fiishions, yet, being humoured: 
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in these, they, like tyrants in their hours of relaxation, dealt 
kindly with the guests over whom their sway extended, and 
mitigated, by jest and jollity, the harshness of their absolute 
power. But this man's brow was like a tragic volume, in 
which you were as unlikely to find anything of jest or amuse- 
ment as in a hermit's breviary. His answers were short, sudden 
[sullen], and repulsive, and the air and manner -with which they 
were delivered was as surly as their tenor, which ■will appear 
firom the following dialogue betwixt him and his guest : — 
‘Good host,’ said Philipson, in the mildest tone he could 
assume, ‘I am fatigued, and larfrom well — may I reguest to 
have a separate apartment, a cup of wme, and a morsel of food 
in my private chamber 1 ’ 

‘ You may,’ answered the landlord, but with a look strangely 
at variance with the apparent acquiescence which his words 
naturally implied 

‘ Let me have such accommodation, then, with your earliest 
convenience.’ 

‘ Soft ! ’ replied the innkeeper. ‘ I have said that you ma^ 
request these things, but not that I would grant them. H 
you would insist on being served differently firom others, it 
must be at another inn than mine.’ 

‘"Well, then,’ said the traveller, ‘ I will shift without supper 
for a night — nay, more, I will be content to pay for a supper 
which I do not eat — if you -will cause me to be accommodated 
with a private apartment ? ’ ^ 

‘ Signior traveUer,’ said the innkeeper, ‘ every one here must 
be accommodated as well as you, since aU pay alike. "Whoso 
comes to this house of entertainment must eat as others eat, 
drink as others drink, sit at table with the rest of my guests, 
and go to bed when the company have done drinking.’ 

‘.ml this,’ said Philipson, humbling himself where anger 
would have been ridiculous, ‘ is highly reasonable ; and I do 
not oppose* myself to your laws or pustoms. But,’ added he, 
taking his purse from his girdle, ‘ sickness craves some pri-n- 
lege and when the patient is willing to pay for it, methinks 
the rigour of your laws may admit of some mitigation 1 ’ 

‘ I keep an inn, signior, and not an hospital. If you remain 
here, you shall be served with the same attention as others ; 
if you are not willing to do as others do, leave my house and 
seek another inn.’ 

On receiving this decisive rebuff, PMHpson gave up the con- 
test, and retired fi:om the sanctum sanctorum of his ungracious 
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‘As absolute as the Duke of Burgundy/ answered tbe friar. 
‘After ten o’clock, no admittance : the “seek another inn, 
wbicli is before that a conditional bint, becomes, ^ after tbe 
clocl?; has struck and the watchmen have begun their rounds, 
an absolute order of exclusion. He that is without remains 
without, and he that is within must, in like manner, continue 
there until the gates open at break of day. Till then the 
house is almost like a beleaguered citadel, John Mengs its 

seneschal ’ . . ! 

‘And we its captives, good father,’ said Philipson. ‘Well, 
content am I; a wise traveller must submit to the control of 
the leaders of the people when he travels, and I hope a goo^y 
fat potentate like John Mengs will be as clement as his station 
and dignity admit of.’ 

While they were talldng in this manner, the aged waiter, 
with many a weary sigh and many a groan, had drawn out 
certain boards by which a table that stood in the midst of the 
stuhe had the capacity of being extended, so as to contain the 
company present, and covered it with a cloth, which was 
neither, distinguished by extreme cleanliness nor fineness of 
texture. On this table, when it had been accommodated to 
receive the necessary number of guests, a wooden trencher and 
spoon, together with a glass drinking-cup, were placed before 
each, he being expected to serve himself with his own knife for 
the other purposes of the table. As for forks, they were 
unknown until a much later period, all the Europeans of that 
day maldng the same use of the fingers to select their morsels 
and transport them to the mouth which the Asiatics now 
practise.. 

The board was no sooner arranged than the hungry -guests 
hastened to occupy their seats around it; for whi^ purpose 
the sleepers were awakened, the dicers resigned their game, and 
the idlers and^ politicians broke off their sage debates, in order 
to secure their station at the supper-table, and be ready to 
perform their part in the interesting solemnity which seemed 
about to take place. But there is much between the cup and 
the lip, and not less sometimes between the covering of a table 
and the-placing food upon it. The guests sat in order, each 
with his knife drawn, already menacing the victuals which 
were stiH subject to the operations of the cook They had 
waited with various degrees of patience for full half an hour, 
when at length the dd attendant before mentioned entered 
with a pitcher of thin Moselle wine, so light and so . sharp- 
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tastedj that PHlipson put down his cup with every tooth in 
his head set on edge by the slender portion which he had 
swallowed. The landlord, John Mengs, vrho had assumed a 
seat somewhat elevated at the head of the table, did not omit 
to observe this mark of insubordination, and to animadvert 
upon it. 

‘ The wine likes you not, I think, my master 1 ’ said he to 
the English merchant. 

‘For wine, no,’ answered Philipson; ‘hut could I see any- 
thing requiring such sauce, I have seldom seen better vinegar.’ 

This jest, though uttered in the most calm and composed 
manner, seemed to drive the innkeeper to fary. 

‘Who are you,’ he exclaimed, ‘for a foreign pedlar, that 
ventures to quarrel with my wine, which has been approved of 
by so many princes, dukes, reigning dukes, graves, rhinegraves, 
counts, barons, and knights of the Empire, whose shoes you 
are altogether unworthy even to clean? Was it not of this 
wine that the Count Palatine of Nimmersatt draiik six quarts 
before he ever rose from the blessed chair in which I now sit? ’ 

‘ I doubt it not, mine host,’ said Philipson ; ‘ nor should I 
think of scandalising the sobriety of your honourable giiest, 
even if he had drunken twice the quantity.’ 

‘ Silence, thou malicious railer ! ’ said the host ; and let 
instant apology he made to me and the wine which you have 
calumniated, or I will instantly command the supper, to be 
postponed till midnight.’ ■ . 

Here there was a general alarm among the guests, aU abjur- 
ing any part in the censures of Philipson, and most of them 
proposing that John Mengs should avenge himself on the actual 
culprit by turning him instantly out of doors, rather than' in- 
volve so many innocent and famished persons in the conse- 
quences of his guilt. The wine they pronounced excellent; 
some two or three even drank their glass out to make. their' 
words good ; and they all offered, if not with lives and fortunes, 
at least with hands and feet, to support the ban of the house 
against the contumacious Englishman. While petition and 
remonstrance were assailing John Mengs on every side, the^ 
friar, like a wise counsellor and a trusty friend, endeavoured 
to end the feud by advising Philipson to submit to the host’s 
sovereignty. 

‘ Humble thyself, my son,’ he said : ‘bend the stubhomness 
of thy heart before the great lord of the spiggot and ' butt. I 
speak for the sake of others as well as my own j for Heaven 
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there until the gates open at break of day. Till then the 
house is almost like a beleaguered citadel, John Mengs its 
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‘And we its captives, good father,’ said_ Philipson. ‘Well, 
content am I ; a wise traveller must submit to the control of 
the leaders of the people when he travels, and I hope a goo^y 
fat potentate like John Mengs will be as clement as his station 
and dignity admit of.’ 

While they were talking in this manner, the aged waiter, 
with many a weary sigh and many a groan, had drawn out 
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day making the same use of the fingers to select their morsels 
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hastened to occupy their seats around it; for whi(m purpose 
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the idlers and_ politicians broke off their sage debates, in order 
to secure their station at the supper-table, and be ready to 
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about to take place. But there is much between the cup and 
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and the placing food upon it. The guests sat in order, each 
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when at length the old attendant before mentioned entered 
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tasted, that Philipsoa put down his cup with ever}’" tooth in 
his head set on edge oy the slender portion which he had 
swallowed. The landlord, John Mengs, who had assumed a 
seat somewhat elevated at the head of the table, did not omit 
to observe this mark of insubordination, and to animadvert 
upon it. 

‘ The wine likes you not, I think, my master % ’ said he to 
the English merchant. 

‘For wine, no,’ answered Philipson; ‘but could I see any- 
thing requiring such sauce, I have seldom seen better vinegar.’ 

This jest, though uttered in the most calm and composed 
manner, seemed to drive the innkeeper to hiry. 

‘"Who are you,’ he exclaimed, ‘for a foreign pedlar, that 
ventures to quarrel with my wine, which has been approved of 
by so many princes, dukes, reigning dukes, graves, rhinegraves, 
counts, barons, and knights of the Empire, whose shoes you 
are altogether unworthy even to clean ? Was it not of this 
wine that the Count Palatine of Nimmersatt drank six quarts 
before he ever rose from the blessed chair in which I now sit1 ’ 

_‘I doubt it not, mine host,’ said Philipson; ‘nor should I 
think of scandalising the sobriety of your honourable guest, 
even if he had drumien twice the quantity.’ 

‘Silence, thou malicious railer!’ said the host; ‘and let 
instant apology be made to me and the wine which you have 
calumniated, or I wiE instantly command the supper to be 
posteoned till midnight.’ 

Here there was a general alarm among the guests, all abjur- 
ing any part in the censures of Philipson, and most of them 
proposing that John Mengs should avenge himself on the actual 
culprit by turning him in^ntly out of doors, rather than in- 
volve so many innocent and famished persons in the conse- 
quences of his guilt. The wine they pronounced excellent; 
some two or three even drank their glass out to make their' 
words good ; and they all offered, if not with lives and fortunes, 
at least with hands and feet, to support the ban of the house 
against the contumacious Englishman, While petition and 
remonstrance were assailing John Mengs on every side, the 
friar, like a wise counsellor and a trusty friend, endeavoured 
to end the feud by advising Philipson to submit to the host’s 
sovereignty. 

‘Humble thyself, my son,’ he said : ‘bend the stubbornness 
of thy heart before the great lord of the spiggot and butt. I 
speak for the sake of others as well as my own ; for Heaven 
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alone knows kow inucli longer tliey or I can endure tin's ex- 
tenuating fast ! ’ 

‘Wortny guests/ said Philipson, ‘I am grieved^ to^ have 
offended our respected host, and am so far from oljjecting to 
the wine, that I will pay for a double flagon of it, to be served 
all round to this honourable company — so, only, they do not 
ask me to share of it.’ ’ 

These last words were spoken aside; but the Englishman 
could not fail to perceive, from the wry mouths of some of the 
party who were possessed of a nicer palate, that they were as 
much afraid as himself of a repetition of the acid potation. 

The friar next addressed the company with a proposal that 
the foreign merchant, instead of being amerced in a measure 
of the liquor which he had scandalised, should be mulcted in 
an equal quantity of the more generous wines which were 
usually produced after the repast had been concluded. In this 
mine host, as well as the guests, found their advantage; and, 
as Philipson made no objection, the proposal was unanimously 
adopted, and John Mengs gave, from his seat of dignity, the 
signal for -supper to be served. 

The long-expected meal appeared, and there was twice as 
much time employed in consuming as there had been in ex- 
pecting it. The articles of which, the supper consisted, as well 
as the mode of serving them up, were as much calculated to 
tiy the patience of the company as the delay which had pre- 
ceded its appearance. Messes of broth and vegetables followed 
in succession, with platters of meat sodden and roasted, of 
which each in its turn took a formal course around the' ample 
table, and was specially subjected to every one in ‘rotation. 
Black puddings, hung beef, dried fish,; also made the circuit, 
with various condiments, called botargo, ca-viare, and similar 
names, composed of the roes of fish mixed -vvith spices, and the 
like . preparations, calculated^ to awaken thirst, and encourage 
deep drinldng. Flagons of "wine accompanied these stimidating 
dainties. , The liquor was so. superior in -flavour and strength 
to the ordinary wine which had awakened so much controversy, 
that it might be objected to on the opposite account, being so 
heady, fiery, and strong that, in spite of the rebuffs which his 
criticism had already procured, Philipson ventured to ask for 
some cold water to allay it, 

‘You are too difficult to please, sir guest,’ replied the land- 
lord, again bending, upon- the Englishman a stem and offended 
brow ; ‘if you find the mne too strong in my house, the secret 
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to allay its strengtli is to drink tke less. It is mditferent to 
ns -whether you &bk or not, so you pay the reckoning of those 
good feUows -who do.’ And he laughed a gruff laugh. 

■ Philipson was about to reply, but the friar, retaining his 
character of mediator, plucked him by the cloak, and entr^ted 
bun to forbear. ‘ You do not understand the ways of the place,’ 
said he : ‘ it is not here as in the hostelries of England and 
France, where each guest calls for what he desires for his own 
use, and where he pays for what he has required, and for no 
more. Here we proceed on a broad principle of equality and 
fraternity. No one asks for anything in particular ; hut such 
provisions as the host thinks sufficient are set down before all 
indiscriminately ; and as with the feast, so is it with the reckon- 
ing. All pay their proportions alike, -without reference -to the 
quantity of -wine which one may have swallowed more than 
another; and thus the sick and infirm, nay, the female and 
the child, pay the same as the hungry peasant and strolling 
lansknecht.’ 

‘ It seems an unequal custom,’ said Philipson ; ‘ but travellers 
are not -to judge. So that, when a reckoning is called, every 
one, I am to understan(k pays alike!’ 

‘ Such is the rule,’ said' the mar — ‘ escepting, perhaps, some 
poor 'brother of our own order, whom Our Lady and St. Francis 
send into such a scene as this that good Christians may bestow 
their ahns upon him, and so make a step on their road to 
Heaven.’ 

_ The first words of this speech were spoken in the open and 
independent -tone in which the fidar had begun the conversa- 
tion ; the last sentence died away into the professional whine 
of mendicity proper to the convent, and at once apprised Philip- 
son at what price he was to pay for the friar’s counsel and 
mediation, jiving thus explained the custom of the country, 
good Father Gratian turned -to illustrate it by his example, and, 
haying no . objection to the new service of wine on accoun-t 
of its strength, he seemed well disposed to signalise himself 
amongst some stout topers, who, by drinking deeply, appeared 
determined -to have foU pennyworths for their share of the 
reckoning.. The good -wine gradually did i-ts office, and even 
the host relaxed his sullen and grim features, and smiled -to 
see the kindling flame of hilarity catch from one to another, 
and at length embrace almost aU the numerous guests at ’the 
table d hote, except a few who were too -temperate -to partake 
•deeply of. the wine, or too fastidious .to, enter in-to the discus- 
yoi,.xnii — 16 
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sions to T^liicli it gave rise. On tlieso the host cast^ from time 
to time, a sullen and displeased eye. ' 

Philipson, who was reserved and silent, hoth in consequence 
of his abstinence from the wine-pot and his umvillingness to 
mix in conversation with strangers, was looked upon by the 
landlord as a defaulter in both particulars ; and as he aroused 
his own sluggish nature with the fiery wine, Mengs began to 
throw out obscure hints about kill-joy, mar-company, spoil- 
sport, and such-like epithets, which were j)lainly directed 
against the Englishman. Philipson replied, wth the utmost 
equanimity, that he was perfectly sensible that his spirits did 
not at this moment render him an agreeable member of a merry 
company, and that, with the leave of those present, he would 
withdraw to his sleeping-apartment, and wish them all a good 
evening, and continuance to their mirth. 

But this very reasonable proposal, as it might have else- 
where seemed, contained in it treason against the laws of 
Grerman compotation. 

‘Who are you,’ said John Mengs, ‘ who presume to leave the 
table before the reckoning is called and settled ? Sapperment 
der Teufel t we pe not men upon whom such an offence is to be 
put with impunity. You may exhibit your polite pranks in 
Ram’s Alley if you wiU, or in Eastcheap, or in Smithfield ; but 
it shall not be in John Mengs’s Golden Fleece, nor wiU I suffer 
one guest to go to bed to blink out of the reckoning, and so 
cheat me and all the rest of my company.’ • 

Philipson looked round to gather the sentiments of the com- 
pany, but saw no encouragement to appeal to their judgment. 
Indeed, many of them had little judgment left to appeal to, 
and those who paid any attention to the matter at aU were 
some quiet old soakers, who_ were already beginning to think of 
the reckoning, and were disposed to agree with the host in 
considering the English merchant as a flmcher, who was deter- 
mined to evade payment of what might be drunk after he left 
the room f so that John Mengs received the applause of the 
whole company when he concluded his triumphant denunciation 
against Philipson. 

‘ Yes, sir, you may withdraw if you please ; but, Potz Element I 
it shall not be for this time to seek for another inn, but to the 
courtyard shall you go, and no farther, there to make your 
bed upon the stable litter ; and good enough for the nian that 
will needs be the first to break up good company.’ 

‘It is well said, my jovi^ host,’ said a rich trader from 
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Eatisbon; ^and here are some six of ns, more or less, •who 
stand hy yon to mamtain the good old cnstoms of Germany, 
and the — nmph — landahle and — ^and praiseworthy rules of 
the Golden Fleece/ 

‘ Nay, he not angry, sir,’ said Philipson ; ‘ yourself and your 
three companions, whom the good -wine has multiplied into sis, 
shall haye your own way of ordering the matter ; and since you 
will not permit me to go to bed, I trust that you "will take no 
offence if I fall asleep in my chair/ 

^ I How say you? what think you, mine host?’ said the 
citken &om ilatisbonj ‘may the gentleman, being drunk, as 
you see he is, since he cannot teU that three and, one make sis ■ 
— I ^y, may he, being drunk, sleep in the elbow-chair ? ’ 

This question introduced a contradiction on the part of the 
host, who contended that three and one made four, not six; 
and this again produced a retort from the Ratisbon, trader. 
Other clamours rose at the same time, and were at length "with ’ 
difficulty silenced by the stanzas of a chorns song , of mirth and 
good fellowship, which the fiiar, now become somewhat obli-vdous 
of the rule of St. Francis, thundered forth with better good-will 
than he ever sung a canticle of King David. Under, cover of 
this tumult, Philipson drew himself a little aside, and though 
he felt it impossible to sleep, as he had proposed, was yet 
enabled to^ escape the reproachful glances ■with which John 
Mengs distmguished all those who did not call for wine loudly, 
and drink it lustily. His thoughts roamed far from the sfude 
of the Golden Fleece, and upon matter very different from that 
which was discussed around hiTn, when his attention was sud- 
denly recalled by a loud and continued knocking on the door 
of the hostelry. 

‘What have we here? ’ said John Mengs, his nose reddening 
mth very indignation — ‘who the foul fiend presses on the 
Golden Fleece at such an hour, as if he thundered at the door 
of a bordel ? To the turret window some one — Geofhey, Imave 
ostler, or thou, old Timothy, . tell the rash man there is no 
admittance into the Golden Meece save at timeous, hours.’ 

_ The men went as they were directed, and might be heard 
m the stube vying with each other in the positive denial which 
they gave to the ill-fated guest, who was pressing for admis- 
swn. They returned, however, to inform their master that 
they were unable to overcome the obstinacy of the stranger, 
who refused positively to depart until he had an interview with 

mengs hims^. 
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Wrotli was the master of the Golden Fleece at this ill- 
omened pertinacity, and his indignation extended, like a fieiy 
exhalation, from his nose, all over the adjacent regions of his 
cheeks and brow. He started from his chair, grasped in Hs 
hand a stout stick, which seemed his ordinary sceptre or leading 
staff of command, and muttering something yonceming cudgels 
for the shoulders of fools, and pitchers of fair or foul water for 
the drenching of their ears, he marched off to the window 
which looked into the court, and left his guests nodding, wink- 
iug, and whispering to each other, in frill expectation of hearing 
the active demonstrations of his wrath. It happened otherwise, 
however; for, after the exchange of a few indistinct words, 
they were astonished when the}’’ neard the noise of the unbolt" 
ing and unbarring of the gates of the inn, and presently after 
the footsteps of men upon the stairs ; and the landlord entering, 
with an appearance of clumsy courtesy, prayed those assembled 
to make room for an honoured guest, who came, though late, 
to add to their numbers. A tall, dark form followed, muffled 
in a travelling-cloak; on laying aside which, Phih'pson at 
once recognised his late fellow-traveller, the black priest of 
St. Paul’s. 

There was in the circumstance itself nothing at aU surpris- 
ing, since it was natural that a landlord, however coarse and 
insolent to ordinary guests, might yet show deference to an 
ecclesiastic, whether from his rank in the church or from his 
reputation for sanctity. But what did appear surprising to 
Philipson was the effect produced by the entrance of this 
imexpected guest. He seated himself, without hesitation, at 
the highest place of the board, from which John Mengs had 
dethroned the aforesaid trader from Ratisbon, notwithstanding 
his zeal for ancient German customs, his steady adherence ana 
loyalty to the Golden Fleece, and his propensity to brimming 
goblets. The priest took instant and unscrupulous possession 
of his seat of honour, after some neghgent reply to the host’s 
unwonted courtesy ; when it seemed that the effect of his long 
black vestments, in place of the slashed and flounced coat of 
his predecessor, as well as of the cold grey eye with which he 
slowly reviewed the company, in some degree resembled that 
of the fabulous Gorgon, and if it did not literally convert those 
who looked upon it into stone, there was yet something petri- 
fying in the steady, unmoved glance, with which he seemed to 
survey them, looking as if desirous of reading their very 
inmost souls, and passing from one to another, as if each 
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upon whom he looked in succession was unworthy of longer 
consideration. 

Philipson felt, in his turn, that momentary examination, in 
which, however, there mingled nothing that seemed to convey 
recognition. All the courage and composure of the English- 
man could not prevent an unpleasant feeling while under this 
mysterious man’s eye, so that he felt a relief when it passed 
from him and rested upon another of the company, who seemed 
in turn to acknowledge the chilling effects of that freezing 
glance. The noise of intoxicated mirth and drunken disputa- 
tion, the clamorous argument^ and the still more boisterous 
laugh, which had been suspended on the priest’s entering the 
eating-apartment, now, after one or two vain attempts to 
resume them, died away, as if the feast had been changed to a 
funeral, and the jovial guests had been at once converted into 
the lugubrious mutes who attend on such solemnities. One 
little rosy-feced man, who afterwards proved to he a tailor 
from Augsburg, ambitious, perhaps, of showing a degree of 
courage not usually supposed consistent with his effeminate 
trade,_made a hold effort; and yet it was with a timid and 
restrained voice that he c^ed on the jovial friar to renew his 
song. But whether it was that he did not dare to venture on 
an uncanonical pastime in presence of a brother in orders, or 
whether he had some other reason for declining the invitation, 
the merry churchman himg his head, and shook it with such 
an expressive air of melancholy, that the tailor drew hack as if 
he had been detected in cabbaging from a cardinal’s robes, or 
cribbing the lace of some cope or altar gown. In short, the 
revel was hushed into deep silence, and so attentive were the 
company to what should arrive next,»that the beds of . the vil- 
lage church, striking the first hour after midnight, made the 
guests start as if they heard them rung backwards to announce 
an assault or conflagration. The black priest, who had taken 
some slight and hasty repast, which the host had made no kind 
of objection to supplying him with, seemed to think the bells, 
which announced the service of lauds, being the first after 
midnight, a proper signal for breaking up the party. 

‘We have eaten,’ he said, ‘that we may support life : let us 
pray, that we may be fit to meet death, wMch waits upon life as 
sraely as night upon day, or the shadow upon the sunbeam, 
though we know not when or from whence it is to come 
upon us.’ 

The company, as if mechanically, bent their uncovered 
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heads, while the priest said, with his deep and solemn voice, 
a Latin prayer, expressing thanks to God for protection 
throughout the day, and entreating for its continuance during 
the witching hours WThich were to pass ere the day again 
commenced. The hearers bowed tueir heads in token of 
acquiescence in the holy petition; and, when they raised 
them, the black priest of St. Paul’s had follow'ed the host 
out of the apartment, probably to that which was destined^ for 
his repose. His absence was no sooner perceived than signs 
and nods, and even whispers, were exchanged between the 
guests; but no one spoke above his breath, or in such con- 
nected manner as that Philipson could underetand an 3 d;hing 
distinctly from them. He himself ventured to ask the friar, 
who sat near him, observing at the same time the undertone 
which seemed to be fashionable for the moment, whether the 
worthy ecclesiastic who had left them was not the priest of St. 
Paul’s, in the frontier town of La Ferette. 

‘ And if you know it is he,’ said the friar, •with a countenance 
and a tone from which all signs of intoxication were suddenly 
banished, ‘ why do you ask of me 1 ’ 

‘Because,’ said the merchant, ‘I would -willingly learn the 
speU which so suddenly converted so many merry tipplers into 
men of sober manners, and a jo'vial company into a convent of 
Carthusian friars 1 ’ 

‘Friend,’ said the friar, ‘thy discourse savoureth mightily 
of asking after what thou knowest right weU. But I am no 
such silly duck as "to be taken by a decoy. If thou knowest 
the black priest, thou canst not be ignorant of the terrors which 
attend his presence, and that it were safer -to pass a broad jest 
in the holy house of Loretto than where he shows himself.’ 

So saying, and as if desirous of avoiding further discourse, 
he withdrew to a distance from Philipson. 

At the same moment the landlord again appeared, and, -with 
more of the usual manners of a publican than he had hitherto 
exhibited, commanded his waiter, Geoffrey, -to hand round to 
the company a sleeping-drink, or pillow-cup, of distilled water, 
mingled with spices, which was indeed as good as Philipson 
himself had ever tasted. John Mengs, in the meanwhile, -with 
somewhat of more deference,^ expressed to his guests a hope 
that his entertainment had given satisfaction ; but this was in 
so careless a manner, and he seemed so conscious of deserving 
the affimmtive which was expressed on aU hands, that it be- 
came obvious there was very little humility in proposing the 
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question. The old man, Timothy, was in the meantime muster- 
ing the guests, and marking with chalk on the bottom of a 
trencher the reckoning, the particulars of which were indicated 
by certain conventional hierogl5q)hics, while he showed on 
another the di-sdsion of the sum total among the company, and 
proceeded to collect an equal share of it from each. When 
the fatal trencher, in which each man paid down his money, 
approached the jolly friar, his countenance seemed to be some- 
what changed. He cast a piteous look towards Philipson, as 
the person from whom he had the most hope of relief ; and 
our merchant, though displeased with the manner in which he 
had held back from his confidence, yet not unwilling in a strange 
country to incur a little expense in the hope of m^ng a useM 
acquaintance, discharged the mendicant’s score as well as his 
own. The poor friar paid his thanks in many a blessing in 
good German and bad Latin ; but the host cut them short, for, 
approaching Philipson with a candle in his hand, he offered his 
own services to show him where he might sleep, and even had 
the condescension to carry his mail, or portmanteau, with his 
own landlordly hands. 

‘ You take too much trouble, mine host,’ said the merchant, 
somewhat surprised at the change in the manner of John Mengs, 
who had hitherto contradicted him at every word. 

‘I cannot take too much pains for a guest,’ was the reply, 
‘ whom my venerable friend the priest of St. Paul’s hath espe- 
cially recommended to my charge.’ 

He then opened the door of a small bedroom, pre^red for 
the occupation of a guest, and said to Philipson — ‘ Here you 
may rest till to-morrow at what hour you -ivill, and for as many 
days more as you incline. The key wOl secure your wares 
against theft or piUage of any kind. I do not this for^ every 
one ; for, if my guests were every one to have a bed to himself, 
the next thing they would demand might be a separate table ; 
and then there would be an end of the good old German customs, 
and we should be ds foppish and fidvolous as our neighbours.’ 

He placed the portmanteau on the floor, and seemed about 
to leave the apartment, when, turning about, he began a sort 
of apology for the rudeness of his former behaviour. 

‘ I trust there is no misunderstanding between us, my worthy 
guest. You might as well expect to see one of our bears come 
^oft and do tricks like a jaclmnapes, as one of us stubborn old 
Germans play the feats of a French or an Italian host. Yet I 
pray you to note that, if our behaviour is rude, our charges are 
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honest, and our articles what they profess to be. We. do not 
expect to make Moselle pass for Rhenish by dint of a bow and 
a grin, nor will we sauce your mess with poison, like the wily 
Italian, and call you aU the time Ulustrissimo and Magnifico.’ 

He seemed in .these words to have exhausted his rhetoric, 
for, when they were spoken, he turned abruptly and left the 
apartment. 

Philipson was thus deprived of another opportunity to^ in- 
quire who or what this ecclesiastic could be that had exercised 
such influence on all who approached him. He felt, indeed, 
no desire to prolong a conference with John Mengs, though he 
had laid aside in such a considerable degree his rude and re- 
pulsive manners ; yet he longed to know who this man could 
be who had power with a word to turn aside the daggers of 
Alsatian banditti, habituated as they were, like most borderers, 
to robbery and pillage, and to change into civility the proverbial 
rudeness of a German innkeeper. Such were the reflections of 
Philipson, as he defied his clothes to take his much-needed 
repose, after a day of fatigue, danger, and difficulty, on the 
pallet afibrded by the hospitality of the Golden Fleece, in the 
Rheinthal. 


CHAPTER XX 


Macbeth, How now, ye secret, black, and midnight hags !' 

What is 't ye do ? 

Witches. A deed without a name. 

. Macbeth. ' 

W E have said in tlie conclusion of the last chapter that, 
after a day of unwonted fatigue and extraordinairy 
excitation, the merchant Philipson naturally ex- 
pected to forget so many agitating passages in that deep and 
profound repose which is at once the consequence and the cure 
of extreme exhaustion. But he was no sooner laid on his lowly 
pallet than he felt that the bodily machine, over-laboured by 
so much exercise, was little disposed to the charms of sleep. 
The mind had been too much excited, the body was far too 
feverish, to suffer him to partake of needful rest. His anxiety 
about the safety of his son, his conjectures concerning the issue 
of his- mission to the Duke of Burgundy, and a thousand other 
thoughts which recalled past events, or speculated on those 
which were to come, rushed upon his mind lilce the waves of a 
perturbed sea, and prevented all tendency to repose. He had 
been in bed about an hour, and sleep had not yet approached 
his couch, when he felt that the pallet on which he lay was sink- 
ing below him, and that he was in the act of descending along 
with it he knew not whither. The sound of ropes and puUies 
was also indistinctly heard, though every caution had been 
taken to make them run smooth ; and the traveller, by feeling 
around him, became sensible that he and the bed on which he 
lay had been spread upon a large trap-door, which was capable 
of being let down into the vaults or apartments beneath. 

Philipson felt fear in circumstances so well qualified to pro- 
duce it; for how could he hope a safe termiuation to an ad- 
venture which had begun so strangely 1 But his apprehensions 
were those of a brave, ready-witted man, who, even in the 
extremity of danger which appeared to surround him, preserved 
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his presence of mind. His descent seemed to he cautiously 
managed, and he held himself in readiness to start to his feet 
and defend himself as soon as he should he once more upon 
firm ground. Although somewhat advanced in years, he was 
a man of great personal vigour and activity, and unless taken 
at advantage, which no doubt was at present much to he appre- 
^hended, he was likely to make a formidable defence. His plan 
of resistance, however, had been anticipated. He no sooner 
reached the bottom of the vault, down to which he was lowered, 
than two men, who had been waiting there till the operation was 
completed, laid hands on him from either side, and, forcibly pre- 
venting him from starting up as he intended, cast a rope over 
his arms, and made him a prisoner as effectually as when he 
was in the dungeons of La Ferette. He was obliged, there- 
fore, to remain passive and unresisting, and await the termina- 
tion of this formidable adventure. Secured as he was, he could 
only turn his head from one side to the other ; and it was with 
joy that he at length saw lights twinkle, but they appeared at 
a ^eat distance from him. 

From the irregular manner in which these scattered lights 
advanced, sometimes keeping a straight line, sometimes mix- 
ing and crossing each other, it might be inferred that the 
subterranean vault in which they appeared was of very consid- 
erable extent. Their number also increased ; and as they col- 
lected more together, Philipson could perceive that the lights 
proceeded from many torches, home by men muffled in- black 
cloaks, like mourners at a funeral, or the black friars of St 
Francis’s [Dominic’s] order, wearing their cowls drawm over their 
heads, so as to conceal their features. They appeared anxiously 
engaged in measuring off a portion of the apartment; and, 
while occupied in that employment, they sung, in the ancient 
German language, rhymes more rude than Philipson could well 
understand, but which may he imitated thus : — 

Measurers of good and evil, 

, . , Bring the square, the line, the level ; 

Bear the altar, dag the trench ; 

Blood both stone and ditch shall drench. 

Cuhits six, from end to end, ' 

Must the fatal bench extend ; 

Cuhits six, from side to side, , 

Judge and culprit must divide. 

On the east the court assembles, 

Oh the west the accused trembles ; 

Answer, brethren, all and one. 

Is the ritual rightly done ? 
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A deep cliorus seemed to reply to tlie qnestion. Many 
voices joined in it, as weU of persons already in tiie subter- 
ranean vault as of others who as yet remained •without in 
various galleries and passages ■which communicated •with it, 
and -whom Philipson no^w presumed to he very numerous. The 
ans^wer chanted ran as foUo^ws : — 

On life and soul, on Wood and bone, 

One for all, and all for one, 

"We warrant tbis is rightly done. 

The original strain 'was then rene^wed in the same manner 
as before — 

How wears the night ? Doth morning shine 
In early radiance on the Rhine ? 

What music floats upon his tide ? 

Do birds the tardy morning chide ? 

Brethren, look out from bill and height. 

And answer tme, how wears the night ? 

The answer was returned, though less loud than at first, 
and it seemed that those by whom the reply was given were at 
a much greater distance than before ; yet the words were dis- 
tinctly heard. , , 

The night is old ; on Rhine’s broad breast 
Glance drowsy stars which long to rest. 

No beams are twinkling in the east. 

There is a voice upon the flood. 

The stem stUl call of blood for blood i - ‘ 

’T is time we listen the behest. 

The chorus replied, with many additional voices — , 

"CTp, then, up ! When day ’s at rest, 

’Tis time that such as we are watchers ; • ' 

Rise to judgment, brethren, rise ! 

Vengeance knows not sleepy eyes, 

He and night are matchers. 

The nature of the verses soon led Philipson -fco comprehend 
that he was in presence of the Initiated, or the Wise Men — 
names which were applied to the celebrated judges of the 
Secret Tribunal, which continued at that period "to subsist in 
Swabia, Franconia, and other districts of the east [west] of Ger- 
many, which was called, perhaps ■from the fiightftd and frequent 
occurrence of executions by command of those in-visible judges, 
the Bed Land. Philipson had often heard that the seat of a 
free count, or chief of the Secret Tribunal, was secretly, insti- 
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tilted even on the Jeft bank of the Rhine, and that it main- 
tained itself in Alsace, with the usual tenacity of those secret 
societies, though Duke Charles of Burgundy had ex^iressed a 
desire to discover and discourage its influence so far as was 
possible, without exposing himself to danger from the thousands 
of poniards which that mysterious tribunal could put in activity 
against his own life — an awful means of defence, which for a 
long time rendered it extremely hazardous for the sovereigns 
of Germany, and even the emperors themselves, to put down 
by authority those singular associations. 

So soon as this explanation flashed on the mind of Philipson, 
it gave some clue to the character and condition of the black 
priest of St. Paul’s. Supposing him to be a president, or chief 
official, of the secret association, there was little wonder that he 
should confide so much in the inviolability of his terrible office 
as to propose vindicating the execution of De Hagenbach ; that 
his presence should surprise Bartholomew, whom he had power 
to have judged and executed upon the spot; and that his mere 
appearance at supper on the preceding evening should have 
appalled the guests ; for though everything about the institu- 
tion, its proceedings and its officers, was preserved in as much 
obscurity as is now practised in fireemasonry, yet the secret was 
not so absolutely well kept as to prevent certain individuals 
from being guessed or hinted at as men initiated and entrusted 
with high authority by the YeTimegericht^ or tribunal of the 
bounds. When such suspicion attached to an individual, his 
secret»power, and supposed acquaintance with all guilt, however 
secret, which was committed within the society in which he was 
conversant, made him at once the dread and hatred of every 
one who looked on him ; and he enjoyed a high degree of 
personal respect, on the same terms on which it would have 
been yielded to a powerful enchanter or a dreaded genie. In 
conversing with such a person, it was especially necessary to 
abstain from all questions alluding, however remotely, to the 
office which he bore m the Secret Tribunal; and, indeed, to 
testify the least curiosity upon a subject so solemn and mysteri- 
ous was sure to occasion some misfortune to the inquisitive 
person. 

All these things rushed at once upon the mind of the English- 
mp, who felt that he had fallen into the hands of an unsparing 
tribunal, whose proceedings were so much dreaded by those 
who resided within the circle of their power, that the friend- 
less stranger must stand a poor chance of receiving justice at 
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their hands, whatever might he his consciousness of innocence;. 
While Philipson made this melancholy reflection, he resolved, 
at the same time, not to forsake his own cause, hut defend 
himself as he best might ; conscious as he was that these ter- 
rible and irresponsible judges were nevertheless governed by 
certain rules of right and wrong, which formed a check on the 
rigours of their extraordinary code. 

He lay, therefore, devising the best means of obviating the 
present danger, while the persons whom he beheld glimmered 
before him, less like distinct and individual forms than like the 
phantoms of a fever, or the phantasmagoria with which a dis- 
ease of the optic nerves has been known to people a sick man’s 
chamber. At length they assembled in the centre of the 
apartment where they had first appeared, and seemed to ar- 
range themselves into form and order. A great number of 
black torches were successively lighted, and the scene became 
distinctly visible. In the centre of the haU, Philipson could 
now perceive one of the altars which are sometimes to be found 
in ancient subterranean chapels. But we must pause, in order 
briefly to describe, not the appearance only, but the nature and 
constitution, of this terrible court. 

Behind the altar, which seemed to be the central point, on 
which all eyes were bent, there were placed in parallel lines 
two benches covered with black cloth. Each was occupied by a 
number of persons, who seemed assembled as judges ; but those 
who held the foremost bench were fewer, and appeared of a 
rank superior to those who crowded the seat most remete from 
the altar. The first seemed to be aU men of some consequence 
— priests high in their order, knights, or noblemen ; and, not- 
withstanding an appearance of equality which seemed to per- 
vade this singular institution, much more weight was laid upon 
their opinion, or testimonies. They were called free knights, 
.counts, or whatever title they might bear, while the inferior 
class of the judges were only termed free and worthy burghers. 
For it must be observed that the Vehmique Institution,^ which 
was the name that it commonly bore, although its power con-, 
sisted in a wide system of espionage, and the tyrannical appli- 
cation of force which acted upon it, was yet (so rude were the 
ideas of enforcing public law) accounted to confer a privilege on 
the country in which it was received, and only freemen were 
allowed to experience its influence. Serfs and peasants could 
neither have a place among the free judges, their assessors, or 


^ See Vehme. Note 6. 
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assistants; for tHere was in this assembly even some idea of 
trying the culprit by his peers. 

Besides the dignitaries who occupied the benches, there 
were others who stood around, and seemed to guard the various 
entrances to the hall of judgment, or, standing behind the 
seats on which their superiors were ranged, looked prepared to 
execute their commanos. These were members of the order, 
though not of the highest ranks. Schojjpen \schojfeii\ is the name 
generally assigned to them, signii^dng officials, or sergeants, of 
the Vehmigue Court, whose doom they stood sworn to enforce, 
through good report and bad report, against their own nearest 
and most beloved, as well as in cases of ordinary malefactors. 

The schoppen^ or scahini^ as they were termed in Latin, had 
another horrible duty to perform, that, namely, of denouncing 
to the tribunal whatever came, under their observation that 
might be construed as an offence falling under its comizance, 
or, in their language, a crime against the Vehme, This duty 
extended to the judges as well as the assistants, and was to be 
discharged without respect of persons ; so that to know, and 
wilffiffy conceal, the guilt of a mother or brother inferred, on 
the part of the unfaithful official, the same penalty as if he 
himself had committed the crime which his silence screened 
from punishment. Such an institution could only prevail at a 
time when ordinary means of justice were excluded by the hand 
of power, and when, in order to bring the guilty to punish- 
ment, it required aU the influence and authority of such a 
confedef&oy. In no other country than one exposed to every 
species of feudal tyranny, and deprived of every ordinary mode 
of obtaining justice or redress, could such a system have taken 
root and flourished. 

"We must now return to the brave Englishman, who, though 
feeling all the danger he encountered from so tremendous 
a tribunal, maintained nevertheless a dignified and unaltered . 
composure. 

The meeting being assembled, a coil of ropes and a naked 
sword, the well-known signals and emblems of Vehmique 
authority, were deposited on the altar ; where the sword, from 
its being usually straight, with a cross handle, was considered 
as representing the blessed emblem of Christian redemption, 
and the cord as indicating the right of criminal jurisdiction 
and capital punishment. Then the president of the meeting, 
who occupied the centre seat on the foremost bench, arose, and, 
laying his hand on the symbols, pronounced aloud the formula 
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expressive of tlie dut}' of tlie tribunal, -wliicb all the inferior 
judges and assistants repeated after him, in deep and hollow 
murmurs. 

‘I swear, by the Holy Trinity, to aid and co-operate without 
relaxation in the things belonging to the Holy Vehme, to defend 
its doctrines and institutions against hither and mother, brother 
and sister, wife and children ; against fire, water, earth, and 
air j against all that the sun enlightens ; against all that the 
dew moistens 5 against all created things of heaven and earth, 
or the waters under the earth ; and I swear to mve information 
to this holy judicature of all that I know to be true, or hear 
repeated by credible testimony, which, by the rules of the 
Holy Vehme, is desenung of animadversion or punishment; 
and that I will not cloak, cover, or conceal such my knowl- 
edge, neither for love, friendship, or family affection, nor for 
gold, silver, or precious stones ; neither will I associate with 
such as are under the sentence of this Sacred Tribunal, by 
hinting to a culprit his danger, or advising him to escape, or 
aiding and supplying him with counsel, or means to that 
effect; neither will 1 relieve such culprit with fire, clothes, 
food, or shelter, though my father should require from me a 
cup of water in the heat of summer noon, or my brother should 
request to sit by my fire in the bitterest cold night of winter : 
./^d further, I vow and promise to honour this holy associa- 
tion, and do its behests speedily, faithfully, and firmly, in 
preference to those of any other tribunal whatsoever — so help 
me God and His holy Evangelists.’ > ^ 

Wlien this oath of office had been taken, the president, 
addressing the assembly, as men who judge in secret and 
punish in secret, like the Deity, desired them to say why 
this ‘ child of the cord ’ ^ lay before them, bound and helpless. 
An individual rose from the more remote bench, and in a 
voice which, though altered and agitated, Pbilipson conceived 
that he recognised, declared himself the accuser, as bound by 
his oath, of the child of the cord, or prisoner, who lay before 
them. 

‘Bring forward the prisoner,’ said the president, ‘duly 
secured, as is the order of our secret law ; hut not with snch 
severity as may interrupt his attention to the proceedings of 
the tribunal, or limit his power of hearing and repljdng.’ 

Six of the assistants immediately dragged forward the pallet 

^ The term fitrichlcind, or child of the cord, was applied to the persoa 
accused before these awful assemblies. 
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and platform of boards on whicb Philipson lay, and advanced 
it towards tbe foot of the altar. This done, each unsheathed 
his dagger, while two of them unloosed the cords by which the 
merchant’s hands were secured, and admonished him in a 
whisper that the slightest attempt to resist or escape would be 
the signal to stab him dead. 

‘ Arise ! ’ said the president ; ‘ listen to the charge to be 
preferred against you, and believe you shall in us find judges 
equally just and inflexible.’ _ ^ ^ 

Philipson, carefully avoiding any gesture which might indi- 
cate a desire to escape, raised his body on the lower part of 
the couch, and remained seated, clothed as he was in his under- 
vest and cale(^ons, or drawers, so as exactly to face the muffled 
president of the terrible court. Even in these agitating cir- 
cumstances, the mind of the undaunted Englishman remained 
unshaken, and his eyelid did not quiver, nor his heart beat 
quicker, though he seemed, according to the expression of 
Scripture, to be a pilgrim in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, beset by numerous snares, and encompassed by total 
darkness, where light was most necessary for safety. 

The president demanded his name, country,- and occupation. 

‘John Philipson,’ was the reply j ‘by birth an Englishman, 
by profession a merchant.’ 

‘ Have you ever borne any other name and profession 1 ’ 
demanded the judge. 

‘I have been a soldier, and, like most others, had then a 
name by which I was known in war.’ 

‘ What was that name ? ’ 

‘ I laid it aside when I resigned my sword, and I do not 
desire again to be known by it. Moreover, I never bore it 
where your institutions have weight and authority,’ answered 
the Englishman. 

‘ Know you before whom you stand ? ’ continued the judge. 

‘ I may at least guess,’ replied the merchant. 

‘Tell your guess, then,’ continued the interrogator. ‘Say 
who we are, and wherefore are you before us ? ’ 

‘ I believe that I am before the Unknown, or Secret Tribunal, 
which is called Vehmegericht.’ 

‘Then are you aware,’ answered the- judge, ‘that you would 
be safer if you were suspended by the hair over the abyss of 
Schaifhausen, or if you lay below an axe, which a thread of 
silk alone kept back firom the fall. What have you done to 
deserve such a fate 1 ’ 
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‘ Let those reply by whom I am subjeeted to it/ answered 
Philipson, with tbe same composure as before. 

‘ Speak, accuser 1 said the president, ‘ to the four quarters 
of heaven, to the ears of the^ free judges of this tribunal, and 
the faithful executors of their doom; and to the face of the 
child of the cord, who denies or conceals liis guilt, make good 
the substance of thine accusation.’ 

‘ Most dreaded,’ answered the accuser, addressing the presi- 
dent, ‘this man hath entered the Sacred Territoiy, which is 
called the Bed Land, a stranger under a disguised name and 
profession. "When he was yet on the eastern side of the Alps, 
at Turin, in Lombard}--, and elsewhere, he at various times 
spoke of the Holy Tribunal in terms of hatred and contempt, 
and declared that, were he Duke of Burgundy, he would not 
permit it to extend itself from 'W'estphalia, or Swabia, into his 
dominions. Also I charge him that, nourishing this malevolent 
intention against the Holy Tribunal, he who now appears 
before the bench as child of the cord has intimated his inten- 
tion to wait upon the court of the Duke of Burgundy, and use 
his influence with him, which he boasts will prove effectual to 
stir Mm up to prohibit the meetings of the Holy Vehme in his 
doruinions, and to inflict on their officers and the executors of 
their mandates the punishment due to robbers and assassins.’ 

‘ This is a heavy charge, brother,’ said the president of the 
assembly, when the accuser ceased speaking. ‘How do you 
purpose to make it goodi’ 

‘ According to the tenor of those secret statutes the perusal 
of which is prohibited to all but the initiated,’ answered the 
accuser. 

‘ It is well,’ said the president ; ‘ but I ask thee once more, 
w^t are those means of proof? You speak to holy and to 
initiated ears.’ 

_ ‘I -will prove my charge,’ said the accuser, ‘by the confes- 
sion of the party himself and by my own oath upon the holy 
emblems of the Secret Judgment — that is, the steel and the 
cord.’ 

‘It is a legitimate offer of proof,’ said a member of the 
aristocratic bench of the assembly ; ‘ and it much concerns the 
safety of the system to which we are bound by such ^ deep 
oaths, a system handed down to us from the most Christian 
and Holy Boman Emperor, Charlemagne, for the conversion of 
the heathen Saracens, and punishing such of them as revolted 
again to their pagan practices, that such criminals should be 
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ttesis in a nniversity. The accuser objects to me, that at 
Turin, or elsewhere in the north of Italy, I spoke mth censure 
of the institution under which I am now judged. I will not 
deny that I remember something of the kind ; but it was in 
consequence of the question being in a manner forced upon me 
by two guests with whom I chanced to find myself at table. 
I was much and earnestly solicited for an opinion ere I gave 
one.’ 

‘And was that opinion,’ said the presiding judge, ‘favour- 
able or otherwise to the Holy and Secret Vehmegerichtl Let 
truth rule yonr tongue; remember, life is short, judgment is 
etemak’ 

‘ I would not save my life at the ex^jense of a falsehood. My 
opinion was unfavourable, and I expressed myself thus : No 
laws or judicial proceedings can be just or commendable which 
exist and operate by means of a secret combination. I said, 
that justice could onl}^ live and exist in the open air, and that, 
when she ceased to be public, she degenerated into revenge and 
hatred. I said, that a system, of which your own jurists have 
said, non /rater afratre, non hospes a hospite, Uitiis, was too much 
adverse to the laws of nature to be connected with or regulated 
by those of religion,’ 

These words were scarcely uttered, when there burst a mur- 
mur from the judges highly unfavourable to the prisoner. 

‘ He blasphemes the Holy Vehme. Let his mouth be closed 
for ever ! ’ 

‘ Hear me,’ said the Englishman, ‘ as you wiU one day wish 
to be yourselves heard ! I .say, such were my sentiments, and 
so I expressed them. I say also, I had a right to express these 
opinions, whether sound or erroneous, in a neutral country, 
where this tribunal neither did nor could claim any jurisdic- 
tion. My sentiments are still the same. I would avow them 
if that sword were at my bosom, or that cord around my throat. 
But I deny that I have ever spoken against the institutions of 
3’^our Vehme in a country where it had its coume as a national 
mode of justice. Far more strongly, if possible, do I denounce 
the absurdity of the falsehood, which represents me, a wander- 
ing foreigner, as commissioned to traffic with the Duke of 
Burgundy about such high matters, or to form a conspiracy for 
the destruction of a system to which so many seem warmly 
attached. I never said such a thing, and I never thought it.’ 

‘Accuser,’ said the presiding judge, ‘thou hast heard the 
accused. "What is thy reply ? ’ . ■ 
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‘ Tlie first part of the charge,’ said the ace’i?cr, ‘ ho hath 
confessed in this high presence, namely, that Ids fool toiigne 
hath basely slandered onr }joh’'in 3 asteTies; forvdiich lie deserves 
that it shonlfl l)e tom ont of his throat. I inj'seif, on iny oath 
of oflioe, vriii aver, as use and la^^- is, tliat tlm rest of the 
accusation, namely, that which Uixes him as haviiig entered 
into machinations for the destruction of the Vehmiouc institu- 
tions, is as true as that which he has found himself uinahle 
to deny.’ 

‘ In justice,’ said the Englishman, ‘ the accusation, if not 
made good by satisfactor}' X)roof, ought to be left to the oath 
of the party accused, instead of pcmiitting the accuser to 
establish b}* his own deposition the defects in his own charge.’ 

‘Stranger,’ replied the presiding judge, ‘we permit to thy 
ignorance a longer and more full defence than consists "with 
our usual forms. Know, that the right of sitting among these 
venerable judges confers on the per.=on of him who enjoys it 
a sacredness of character which ordinarj" men cannot attain 
to. The oath of one of the initiated must counterbalance the 
most solemn asseveration of every one that is not acquainted 
with our holy secrets. In the Vehmiqne Court all must he 
Vehmique. The averment of the Emperor, he being uninitiated, 
would not have so much weight in our counsels as tliat of one 
of the meanest of these ofBcials. The affirmation of the accuser 
can onlj' he rebutted by the oath of a member of the same 
trihunab being of .superior ranK’ 

‘Then God be gracious to me, for I have no trust save in 
Heaven 1 ’ said the Englishman, in solemn accents. ‘ Yet I ■will 
not fell without an effort. I call upon thee thyself, dark 
spirit, who presddest in this most deadly assembly- — I call upon 
tnyselb to declare on thy faith and honour whether thou 
boldest me guilty of what is thus boldly averred by this false 
calumniator — I call upon thee by thy "sacred character — by 
the name of ’ 

‘Hold •’ replied the presiding judge. ‘The name by which 
we are known in open air must not he pronounced in this sub- 
terranean judgment-seat.’ 

He then proceeded to address the prisoner and the assembly. 
‘ I, bring called on in evidence, declare that the charge against 
thee Is so far true as it is acknowledged by thyse^ namely, 
that thou ha^ in other lands than the Eed »%il ^ spoken lightly 
of this holy institution of justice. But I believe in my soul, 


* See Kote 7. 
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and will bear •nituess on my honour, that the rest of the 
accusation is incredible and false. And this I swear, holding 
iny hand on the dagger and the cord. What is your judgment, 
my brethren, upon the case winch you have investigated 

A member of the first-seated and highest class amongst the 
judges, muffled like the rest, but the tone of whose voice and 
the stoop of whose person announced him to be more advanced 
in years than the other two who had before spoken, arose with 
difficult)’^, and said vith a trembling voice — 

‘ The child of the cord who is before us has been convicted 
of folly and rashness in slandering our holy institution. But 
he spoke his folly to ears which had never heard our sacred 
laws. He has, therefore, been acquitted by irrefiragable testi- 
mony of combining for the impotent purpose of undermining 
our power, or stirring up princes against our holy association, 
for which death were too light a punishment. He hath been 
foolish, then, but not criminal ; and as the holy laws of the 
Vehme bear no penalty save that of death, I propose for 
judgment that the child of the cord be restored without injury 
to society, and to the upper world, having been first duly 
admonished of his errors.’ 

‘Child of the cord,’ said the presiding judge, ‘thou hast 
heard thy sentence of acquittal. But, as thou desirest to sleep 
in_ an unbloody grave, let me warn thee that the secrets of 
this night shall remain with thee, as a secret not to be com- 
municated to &ther nor mother, to spouse, son,, or daughter, 
neither to be spoken aloud nor whispered, to be told in words 
or written in characters, to be carved or to be painted, or to 
be otherwise communicated, either directly or by parable and 
emblem. Obey this behest, and thy life is in surety. Let thy 
heart then rejoice within thee, but let it rejoice with trembling. 
Nevermore let thy vanity persuade thee that thou art secure 
from the servants and judges of the Holy Vehme. Though a 
thousand leagues lie between thee and the Red Land, and thou 
speakest in ttiat where our power is not known ; though thou 
shouldst be sheltered by thy native island, and defended by 
thy kindred ocean, yet, even there, I warn thee to cross thyself 
when thou dost so much as think of the Holy and Invisible 
Tribunal, and to retain thy thoughts within thine own bosom ; 
for the avenger may be beside thee, and thou mayst die in thy 
folly. Go hence, be wise, and let the fear of the Holy Vehme 
never pass from before thine eyes.’ 

At the concluding words, aU the lights were at once ex- 
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tinguished Tivitli a hissing noise. Philipson folfc once more the 
grasp of the hands of the ofiicials, to wliich he resigned hiin- 
self as the safest course. He was gently prostrated on his 
pallet-hed, and transported hack to the jdace from which he 
had been advanced to the foot of the altar. The cordage was 
again applied to the platform, and Philipson was sensible that 
his couch rose with him for a few moments, until a slight shock 
apprised him that he was again brought to a level with the 
floor of the chamber in which he had neen lodged on the iire- 
ceding night, or rather morning. He pondered over the events 
that had passed, in which he was sensible that he owed Heaven 
thanks for a great deliverance. Fatigue at length prevailed 
over anxiety, and he fell into a deep and profound sleep, from . 
which he was only awakened by returning light. He resolved 
on an instant departure from so dangerous a spot, and, -without 
seeing any one of the household but the old ostler, pursued his 
journey to Strasburg, and reached that city -without farther 
accident. 
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Avray iritli these ! Trae "Wisdom’s v/orld will be . 

"Within its own creation, or in thine, 
ilatemal Nature, for who teems like thee 
Thus on the banks of thy majestic Kliine ? 

Tliere Harold gazes on a work divine, 

A blending of all beauties, streams, and dells — 

-Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine. 

And chiefless castles breathing stem farewells. 

From grey but leafy walls, where ruin greenly dwells, 

Cliilde Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto III. 

W HEN Arthur Philipson left his father, to go on board 
the hark which was to waft him across the Rhine, 
he took but few precautions for his own subsistence 
during a separation of which he calculated the duration to, be 
very mief. Some necessary change of raiment and a very fevr 
pieces of gold were all which he thought it needful to withdraw 
Itom the general stock ; the rest of the baggage and money he 
left with the sumpter-horse, which he concluded his father 
might need, in order to sustain his character as an English 
trader. Having embarked with his horse and his slender ap- 
pointments on board a fishing-sMff, she instantly raised her 
temporary mast, spread a sail across the yard, and, supported 
by the force of the wind against the doivnward power of the 
current, moved across the river obliquely in the direction of 
Kirchhoff, which, as we have said, lies somewhat lower on the 
river than Hans Ghapelle. Their passage was so favourable, 
that they reached the opposite , side in a few minutes, but not 
until Arthur, whose eye and thoughts were on the left bank, 
had seen his father depart from the Chapel of the Perry, accom- 
panied by two horsemen, , whom he readily concluded to be the 
guide Bartholomew and some chance traveller who had joined 
him ; But the second of whom was in truth the black priest of 
St. Paul’s, as has been already mentioned. 

. . This augmentation of his father’s company was, he could, not 
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but think, likely to be attended with an increase of bis safety, 
since it ms not probable be would sujBFer a companion to be 
forced upon bim, and one of bis own choosing might be a pro- 
tection, in case bis guide should prove treacherous. At any 
rate, be had to rejoice that be had seen bis father depart in 
safety from the spot where they had reason to apprehend some 
danger awaited him. He resolved, therefore, to make no stay 
at Kirchhoff, but to pursue his way as fast as possible towards 
Strasburg, and rest, when darkness compelled him to stop, in 
one of the dorffs, or villages, which were situated on the Ger- 
man side of the Rhine. At Strasburg, he trusted, with the 
sanguine spirit of youth, he might again be able to rejoin his 
father ; and if he could not altogether subdue his anxiety on 
their separation, he fondly nourished the hope that he might 
meet him in safety. After some short refreshment and repose 
afforded to his horse, he lost no time in proceeding on his 
journey down the eastern bank of the broad river. 

He was now upon the most interesting side of the Rhine, 
walled in and repelled as the river is on that shore by the 
most romantic cliffs, now mantled with vegetation of the richest 
hue, tinged with all the variegated colours of autumn ; now 
surmounted by fortresses, over whose gates were displayed the 
pennons of their proud owners ; or studded with handets, where 
the richness of the soil supplied to the poor labourer the food 
of which the oppressive hand of his superior threatened alto^ 
gether to deprive him. Every stream which here contributes 
its waters to the Rhine winds through its own tributary deU, 
and each valley possesses a varying and separate character — 
some rich with pastures, cornfields, and vineyards, some frown- 
ing with crags and precipices and other romantic beauties. 

The principles of teste were not then explained or analysed 
as they have been since, in countries where leisure bas been 
found for this investigation. But the feelings arising from so 
rich a landscape as is .displayed by the vaUey of the : Rhine 
must have been the same in every bosom, from the period 
when our Englishman took his solitary journey through it, in 
doubt and danger, till that in which it heard the indicant 
ChUde^ Harold bid a proud farewell to his native coun^, in 
the vain search of a land in which his heart might throb less 
fiercely. 

Arthur enjoyed^ this scene, although the fading daylight 
began to remind him that, alone as he was, and travelling with 
a very valuable charge, it would be matter of prudence to look 
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out for some place of rest dumg tlie night. Just as he had 
formed the resolution of inquiring at the next^ habitation he 
should pass Trhich way he should follow for this_ purpose, the 
road he pursued descended into a beautiful amphitheatre filled 
with large trees, which protected from the heats of summer the 
delicate and tender herbage of the pasture. A large brook 
flowed though it and joined the Rhine. At a short mile up 
the brook, its waters made a crescent round a steep, craggy 
eminence, crowned with flanking walls, and Gothic towers and 
turrets, inclosing a feudal castle of the fimt order. A. part of 
the savannah that has been mentioned had been irregularly 
cultivated for wheat, which had grown a plentiful crop. It 
was gathered in, but the patches of deep yellow stubble con- 
trasted with the green of the undisturbed pasture-land, and 
with the seared and dark-red foliage of the broad oaks which 
stretched their arms athwart the level space. There a lad in 
a rustic dress was employed in the task of netting a brood of 
partridges, with the assistance of a trained spaniel; while a 
young woman, who had the air rather of a domestic in some 
family of rank than that of an ordinary villager, sat on the 
stump of a decayed tree, to watch the process of the amuse- 
ment. The spaniel, whose duty it was to drive the partridges 
under the net, was per(^ptibly disturbed at the approach of 
the traveller ; his attention was divided, and he was obviously 
in danger of marring the sport, by barking and putting up 
the covey, when the maiden quitted her seak and, advancing, 
towards Philipson, requested him, for courtesy, to pass at a 
greater distance, and not interfere with their amusement. 

The traveller -v^ngly complied with her request. 

‘ I wiU ride, fair damsel,’ he said, ‘ at whatever distance you 
please. And allow me, in guerdon, to ask whether there is 
convent, castle, or good man’s house where a stranger, who 
is belated and weary, might receive a night’s hospitality ? ’ 

The girl, whose face he had not yet distinctly seen, seemed 
to suppress some desire to laugh, as she replied, ‘ Hath not yon 
castle, tlmk you,’ pointing to the distant towers, ‘ some comer 
which might accommodate a stranger in such extremity 1 ’ 

‘ Space enough, ce^inly,’ said Arthur ; ‘ but perhaps little 
inclination to grant it.’ 

‘ I mysefr,’ said the girl, ‘ being one, and a formidable part, 
of the garrison, will be answerable for your reception. But as 
you parley with me in such hostile fashion, it is according to 
martial order that I should put down my visor,’ 
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So saying, slie concealed her face under one of those riding- 
masks which at that period women often wore when they went 
abroad, whether for protecting their complexion or screening 
themselves from intrusive observation. But, ere she could 
accomplish this operation, Arthur had detected the merry 
countenance of i^nette Veilchen, a ^ri who, though her 
attendance on Anne of Geierstein was in a menial capacity, 
was held in high estimation at Geiersteinj She was a bold 
wench, unaccustomed to the distinctions of rank, which were 
little regarded in the simplicity of the Helvetian hills, and she 
was ready to laugh, jest, and flirt -with the young men of the 
Landamman’s family. This attracted no attention, the moun- 
tain manners making little distinction between the degrees of 
attendant and mistress, further than that the mistress was a 
young woman who required help and the maiden one who was 
in a situation to ofier and afford it. This kind of &miliarity 
would perhaps have been dangerous in other lands, hut the 
simplicity of Swiss manners, and the turn of Annette’s disposi- 
tion, which was resolute and sensible, though rather hold and 
free, when compared to the manners of more civilised countries, 
kept ah intercourse betwixt her and the young men of the 
family in the strict path of honour and innocence. 

Arthur himself had paid considerable attention to Annette, 
being naturally, from ms feelings towards Anne of Geierstein, 
heartily desirous to possess the good graces of her attendant— 
a point which was easily gained by the attentions of a hand- 
some young man, and the generosity with which he heaped 
upon her small presents of articles of dress or ornament, wmch 
the damsel, however faithful, could find no heart to refuse. 

The assurance that he was in Anne’s neighbourhood, and 
that he was likely to pass the night under the same roof, both 
of which circumstances were intimated by the girl’s presence 
and language, sent , the blood in a hastier current through 
Arthur’s veins ; for though, since he had crossed the river, he 
had sometimes nourished hopes of again seeing her who had 
made so strong an impression on his imagination, yet his under- ' 
standing had as often told him how slight was the chance of 
their meeting, and it was even now chilled by the reflection 
that it could be followed only by the pain of a sudden and final 
separation. He yielded himself however, to the prospect of 
promised pleasure, without attempting to ascertain what was 
to he its duration or its consequence. Desirous, in the mean- . 
time, to hear as much of Anne’s circumstances as Annette chose 
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to tellj lie resolved not to let that merry maiden perceive that 
she -was known hy him, until she chose of her own accord to 
lay aside her mystery. 

While these thoughts passed rapidly through his imagina- 
tion, Annette bade the lad drop his nets, and directed him that, 
having taken two of the best-fed partridges from the covey and 
carried them into the kitchen, he was to set the rest at liberty. 

‘ I must provide supper,’ said she to the traveller, ‘ since I 
am bringing home unexpected company.’ 

Arthur earnestly expressed his hope that his experiencing- 
the hospitality of the castle would occasion no trouble to the 
inmates, and received satisfactory assurances upon the subject 
of his scruples. 

‘ I would not iviUingly he the cause of inconvenience to your 
mistress,’ pursued the traveller. 

‘ Look you there,’ ^id Annette VeUchen, ‘ I have said noth- 
ing of master or mistress, and this poor forlorn traveller has 
already concluded in his own mind that he is to he harboured 
in a lady’s bower ! ’ 

‘ Why, did you not teU me,’ said Arthur, somewhat confused 
at his blunder, ‘that you were the person of second importance 
in the place 'i A damsel, I judged, could only be an of&cer 
under a female governor.’ ^ 

‘I do not see the justice^ of the conclusion,’ replied the 
maiden. ‘ I have known ladies hear offices of trust in lords’ 
families — nay, and over the lords themselves.’ 

‘Am I to understand, fair damsel, that you hold so pre- 
dominant a situation in the castle which we are now approach- - 
ing, and of which I pray you to tell me the name 1 ’ 

‘ The name of the castle is Amheim,’ said Annette. 

‘Your garrison must he a large one,’ said Arthur, looking 
at the extensive building, ‘if you are able to man such a laby- 
rinth of walls and towers.’ 

‘In that point,’ said Annette, ‘I must needs own we are 
very deficient. At present, we rather hide in the castle than 
inhabit it ; and yet it is well enough defended by the reports 
which^ frighten every other person who might disturb its 
seclusion.’ 

‘ And yet you yourselves dare to reside in it ? ’ said the Eng- 
lishman, recollecting the tale which had been told hy Rudolph 
Donnerhugel concerning the character of the Barons of Am- 
heim, and the final catastrophe of the family. 

‘Perhaps,’ replied his guide, *we are too intimate with the 
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cause of such, fears to feel ourselves strongly oppressed with 
them; perhaps we have means of encountering the supposed 
terrors proper to ourselves ; perhaps, and it is not the least 
likely conjecture, we have no choice of a better place of refuge. 
Such seems to he yoiir own fate at present, sir, for the tops of 
the distant hills are gradually losing the lights of the evening, 
and if you rest not in Amheim, well contented or not, you are 
likely to find no safe lodging for many a mile.’ 

As she thus spoke, she separated firom Arthur, taking, with 
the fowler who attended her, a very steep but short footpath, 
which ascended straight up to the site of the castle ; at the 
same time motioning to the young Englishman to follow a 
horse-track, which, more circuitous, led to the same point, and, 
though less direct, was considerably more easy. 

He soon stood before the south fi’ont of Amheim Castle, 
which was a much larger building than he had conceived, either 
from Rudolph’s description or from the distant view. It had 
been erected at many different periods, and a considerable part 
of the edifice was less in the strict Gothic than in what has 
been temed the Saracenic style, in which the imagination of 
the architect is more florid than that which is usually indulged 
in the North rich in minarets, cupolas, and similar approxi- 
mations to Oriental structures. This singular building bore a 
general appearance of desolation and desertion, but Rudolph 
had been misinformed when he, declared that it had become 
ruinous. On the contrary, it had been maintained with con- 
siderable care ; and when it fell into the hands of the Emperor, 
although no garrison was maintained within its precincts, care 
was taken to keep the building in repair ; and though the 
prejudices of the country people prevented any one from pass- 
ing the night within _ the fearful walls, yet it was regularly 
visited from time to time by a person having commission from 
the Imperial Chancery to that effect. The occupation of the 
domain around the castle was a valuable compensation for this 
official person’s labour, and he took care not to endanger the 
loss of it by neglecting his duty. Of late this officer had been 
withdrawn, and now it appeared that the young baroness of 
Amheim had found refuge in the deserted towers of her 
ancestors. 

• The Swiss damsel did not leave the youthful traveller time 
to study particularly the exterior of the castle, or to construe 
the meaning of emblems and mottoes, seemingly of an^ Oriental 
character, with which the outside was inscribed, and which 
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expressed in various modes, more or less directly, tlie attach- 
ment of the builders of this extensive pile to the learning of 
the Eastern sages. Ere he had. time to take more than a 
general survey of the place, the voice of the Smss maiden 
called him to an angle of the vail in which there was a pro^ 
jection, from whence a long plank extended over a dry 
moat, and was connected with a window in which Amiette 
was standing. 

‘ You have forgotten your Swiss lessons already,’ said she, 
observing that j^hur went rather timidly about crossing the i 
temporary and precarious drawbridge. 

The reflection that Anne, her mistress, might make the 
same observation recalled the young traveller to the necessary 
degree of composure. He passed over the plank with the same 
sang froid with which he had learned to brave the far more 
ten^o bridge beneath the ruinous Castle of Geierstein. He 
had no sooner entered the window than Annette, taking off her 
mask, bade him welcome to Germany, and to old friends with 
new names. 

‘Anne of Geierstein,’ she said, ‘is no more; but you will 
presently see the Lady Baroness of Amheim, who is extremely 
like her ; and I, who was Annette Veilchen in Switzerland, the 
servant to a damsel who was not esteemed much greater than 
myself am now the young baroness’s waiting-woman, and make 
everybody of less quality stand back.’ 

‘ If, in such circumstances,’ said young Philipson, ‘ you have 
the influence due to your consequence, let me beseech of you to 
teU the baroness, nince we must now call her so, that my present 
intrusion on her is oc^sioned by my ignorance.’ 

‘Away —away,’ said the girl, laughing, ‘I know better what 
to say in your behaK You are not the first poor man and 
pedlar that has got the ^aces of a great lady ; but I warrant 
you it was not by maMng humble apologies, and ta lkin g of 
unintentional intrusion. I will teU her of love, which all the 
Rhine cannot quench, and which has driven you hither, leaving 
you no other choice than to come or to perish ! ’ 

‘ Nay, but, Annette — Annette ’ , 

‘ Fie on you for a fool — make a shorter name of it : cry 
“ Anne — Anne ! ” and there will be more prospect of your being ^ 
answered.’ •• 

So sajdng, the wild girl ran out of the room, delighted, as 
a mountaineer of her description was likely to be, with the 
thought of having done as she would desire to be done by, in 
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her benevolent exertions to bring two lovers togctlicr, v/hen on 
the eve of inevitable separation. 

In this self-approving disposition, Annette sped up a narrow 
tnmpike-stair to a closet, or dressing-room, where her young 
mistress was seated, and exclaimed, wth open mouth — ‘ Anne 

of Gei 1 mean, my lady baroness, they are come — they 

are come ! ’ 

‘ The Philipsons 1 ’ said Anne, almost breatliless as she asked 
the question. 

‘ "^es — no,’ answered the rirl ; ‘ that is, yes, for the best of 
them is come, and that is Anthur.’ 

‘What meanest thou, girl? Is not Signior Philipson, the 
father, along with his son 1 ’ 

‘Not he, indeed,’ answered Veilchen, ‘nor did I ever think 
of asking about him. He was no friend of mine, nor of any one 
else, save the old Landamman ; and well met the}’^ were for a 
couple of wiseacres, with eternal proverbs in their mouths and 
care upon their brows.’ 

‘ Unkind, inconsiderate girl, what hast thou done ? ’ said 
Anne of Geiersteim ‘ Did I not warn and charge thee to bring 
them both hither, and you have brought the young man alone 
to a place where we are nearly in solitude ? What will he — 
what can he think of me ? ’ 

‘ Why, what should I have done ? ’ said Annette, remaining 
firm in her argument. ‘ He was alone, and should I have sent 
him down to the dw’jff’ to be murdered by the Rhinegrave’s 
lanzknechts ? All is fish, I trow, that comes to their net ; and 
how is he to get through this country, so beset with wandering 
soldiers, robber barons — I beg your ladyship’s pardon — and 
roguish Italians, flocking to the Duke of Burgundy’s standard 
— not to mention the greatest terror of all, that is never in one 
shape or other absent from one’s eye or thought ? ’ 

‘Hush — hush, girl! add not utter madness to the excess of 
folly ; hut let us think what is to be done. For our sake, for 
his own, this unfortunate young man must leave this castle 
instantly,’ 

‘You must take the message yourself then, Anne — I beg 
pardon, most noble baroness ; it may be very fit for a lady of 
high birth to send such a message, which, indeed, I have heard 
the minnesingers tell in their romances ; but I am sure it is 
not a meet one for me, or any frank-hearted Swiss girl, to 
carry. No more foolery ; but remember, if you were bom 
Baroness of Amheim, you have been bred and brought up in 
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the hosom of the Swiss hills, and should conduct yourself like 
an honest and well-meaning damsel.’ 

‘And in what does your wisdom reprehend my folly, good 
Mademoiselle Annette 1 ’ replied the haroness. 

‘Ay, marry! now our noble blood stirs in our veins. But 
remember, gentle my lady, that it was a bargain between us, 
when I left yonder noble mountains, and the free air that blows 
over them, to coop myself up in this land of prisons and slaves, 
that I should speak my mind to you as freely as I did when 
our heads lay on the same pillow.’ 

‘Speak, then,’ said Anne,- studiously averting her face as 
she prepared to listen; ‘but beware that you say nothinjg 
which it is unfit for me to hear.’ 

‘I win speak nature and common sense; and if your noble 
ears are not made fit to hear and understand these, the fault 
lies in them, and not in my tongue. Look you, you have saved 
this youth from two great dangers — one .at the earth-shoot at 
Geierstein, the other this very day, when his life was beset. A; 
handsome young man he is, weU spoken, and well qualified to 
gain deservedly a lady’s favour. Before you saw him, the 
Swiss youth were at least not odious to you. You danced with 
them, you jested with them, you were the general object of 
their admiration ; and, as you well. know, you might have had 
your choice through the canton. Why, I think it possible a 
little urgency might have brought you to think of Rudolph 
Donnerhugel as your mate.’ 

‘Never, wench — never !’ exclaimed Anne. 

‘Be not so very positive, my. lady. Had he recommended 
himself to the uncle in the first place, I think, in my poor 
sentiment, he might at some lucky moment have carried the 
niece. But since we have known this young Englishman, it 
has been little less than contemning, , despising, and something 
like hating, aU. the men whom you could endure well enough 
bMore.’ 

‘ WeU^ — well,’ said Anne, ‘ I will detest and hate thee more 
than any of them, unless you bring your matters to an end.’ 

‘Softly, noble lady, fair and easy go far. All this argues 
you love the young man, and let those say that 3’'ou are wrong 
who think there is anything wonderful in the matter. There 
is much to justify you, and nothing that I know against it.’ 

‘What, foolish girl ! Remember my birth forbids me to love 
a mean man, my condition to love a poor man, my father’s 
commands to love one whose addresses are without his consent; 
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above all, my maidenly pride forbids me fixing my affections 
on one who cares not for me — nay, perhaps, is prejudiced 
against me by appearances/ 

‘ Here is a fine homily I ’ said Annette ; ‘ but I can clear 
every point of it as easily as Father Francis does his text in a 
holiday sermon. Your birth is a silly dream, vliich you have 
only learned to value 'within these two or three days, when, 
having come to German soil, some of the old German weed, 
usually called family pride, has begun to germinate in your 
heart. Think of such folly as you thought when you lived at 
Geierstein — that is, during all the rational part of your life — 
and this great terrible prejudice will sink into nothing. By con- 
dition, I conceive you mean estate. But Philipson’s father, 
who is the most free-hearted of men, wiU surely give his son as 
many zecchins as wiU stock a mountain farm. You have fire- 
wood for the cutting, and land for the occupying, since you are 
surely entitled to part of Geierstein, and gladly will your uncle 
put you in possession of it. You can manage the dairy, Arthur 
can shoot, hunt, fish, plough, harrow, and reap.’ 

Anne of Geierstein shook her head, as if she greatly doubted 
her lover’s skill in the last of the accomplishments enumerated. 

‘Well — weU, he can learn, then,’ said Annette Veilchen; 
‘ and you ^ mil only live the harder the first year or so. 
Besides, Sigismund Biederman will aid him willingly, and he 
is a very horse at labour ; and I know another besides who is 
a friend ’ 

‘ Of thine own, I warrant,’ quoth the jmung baroness. 

‘ Marry, it is my poor fiiend, Louis [Martin] Sprenger ; and 
I ’ll never be so false-hearted as to deny my bachelor.’ 

‘Well — well, but what is to be the end of all this ? ’ said the 
baroness, impatiently. 

‘ The end of it, in my opinion,’ said Annette, ‘ is very simple. 
Here are priests and prayer-books within a mile ; go down to 
the parlour, speak your mind to your lover, or hear him speak 
his mind to you ; join hands, go quietly back to Geierstein in the 
character of man and wife, and get everything ready to receive 
your uncle on his return. This is the way that a plain S'wiss 

wench would cut off the romance of a German baroness ’ 

‘And break the heart of her fother,’ said the young lady, 
with a sigh. 

‘It is more tough than you are aware of,’ replied Annette; 
‘he hath not lived -without you so long, but. that he will pe^ 
able to spare you for the rest of his life, a great deal more easily 
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than you, with all your newfangled ideas of quality, will be 
able to endure his schemes of wealth and ambition, which will 
aim at making you the wife of some illustrious count, like De 
Hagenhach, whom we saw not long since make such an edify- 
ing end, to the great example of all robber-chivalry upon the 
Rhine.’ 

‘Thy plan is naught, wench — a childish vision of a girl who 
never knew more of life than she has heard told over her 
milking-paU. Remember that my uncle entertains the highest 
ideas of family discipline, and that to act contrary to my father’s 
will would destroy us in his good opinion. Why else am I here ? 
Wherefore has he resigned his guardianship ? and why am I 
obliged to change the habits that are dear to me, and assume 
the manners of a people that are strange, and therefore un- 
pleasing to me 1 ’ 

‘Your uncle,’ said Annette, firmly, ‘is Landamman of the 
Canton of Unterwalden, respects its freedom, and is the sworn 
protector of its laws, of which, when you, a denizen of the Con- 
federacy, claim the protection, he cannot refuse it to you.’ 

‘ Even then,’_ said the young baroness, ‘ I should forfeit his 
good opinion. Ids more than paternal affection ; but it is needless 
to dwell upon this. Know that, although I could have loved 
the young man, whom I will not deny to be as amiable as 
your partiality paints him — know’ — she hesitated for a mo- 
ment — ‘that he^ has never spoken a word to me on such a 
subject as you, without knowing either his sentiments or mine, 
would intrude on my consideration.’ 

‘ Is it possible 1 ’ answered Annette. ‘ I thought — I believed, 
though I have never pressed on your confidence — that you must 
— attached as you were to each other — have spoken together, 
like true maid and true bachelor, before now. I have done 
wrong, when I thought to do for the best. Is it possible — 
such things have been heard of even in our canton — is it 
possible he can have harboured so unutterably base puiq)oses 
as that Martin of Brisach, who made love to Adela of the 
Sundgau, enticed her to folly — the thing, though almost in- 
credible, is true — fled — fled from the country and boasted of 
his villainy, till her cousin Raymund silenced for ever his 
infamous triumph, by beating his brains out with his . club, 
even iii the very street of the villain’s native town ? By the 
Holy Mother of Einsiedlen ! could I suspect this Englishman 
. of meditating such treason, I would saw the plank across' the 
moat tiU a fly’s weight would break it, and it should be at six 
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fathom deep that he should ahye the perfidy which dared to medi- 
tate dishonour against an adopted daughter of Switzerland ! ’ ^ 
'As Annette Veilchen spoke, all the fire of her mountain 
courage dashed from her eyes, and she listened reluctantly 
while Anne of Geierstein endeavoured to obliterate the danger- 
ous impression which her former words had imi)ressed on her 
simple but faithful attendant. 

‘On my word,’ she said — ‘on my soul, you do Arthur 
Philipson injustice — foul injustice, in intimating such a sus- 
picion. His conduct towards me has ever been upright and 
honourable : a friend to a friend — a brother to a sister — could 
not, in all he has done and said, have been more respectful, 
more anxiously affectionate, more undeviatingly candid. In our 
frequent interviews and intercourse he has indeed seemed 
very kind — very attached. But had I been disposed — at times 
I may have been too much so — to listen to him with endur- 
ance,’ — the young lady here put her hand on her forehead, but 
the tears streamed through her slender fingers — ‘ he has never 
spoken of any love — any preference ; if he indeed entertains 
any, some obstacle, insurmountable on his part, has interfered 
to prevent him.’ 

‘Obstacle!’ replied the Swiss damsel. ‘Ay, doubtless — 
some childish bashfulness — some foolish idea about your birth 
being so high above his own — some dream of modesty pushed 
to extremity, which considers as impenetrable the ice of a 
spring frost. This delusion may be broken by a moment’s 
encouragement, and I will take the task on myself, to ' spare 
your blushes, my dearest Anne,’ 

‘ No — no — for Heaven’s sake, no, Veilchen I ’ answered the 
baroness, to whom Annette had so long been a companion and 
confidante, rather than a domestic. ‘ You cannot anticipate the 
nature of the obstacles which may prevent his thinking on what 
you are so desirous to promote. Hear me. My early education, 
and the instructions of my land uncle, have taught me to know 
something more of foreigners and their fashions than I ever 
could have learned in our happy retirement of Geierstein ; I am 
wellnigh convinced that these Philipsons are of ranlc, as they 
'are of manners and bearing, far superior to the occupation which 
they appear to hold. The father is a man of deep observation, 
of high thought and pretension, and lavish of gifts, far beyond 
what consists with the utmost liberality of a trader,’ ; 

• ; ‘ That is true,’ said Annette ; ‘ I will say for myself, that the 
silver chain he gave me weighs against ten silver crowns, and 
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tlie cross wliicli Arthur added to it, the day after the long ride 
we had together up towards Mons Pilatre, is_ worth, they tell 
me, as much more. There is not the like of it in the cantons. 
Well, what then? They are rich, so are you. So much the 
better.’ 

‘ Alas ! Annette, they are not only rich, hut nohle. I am 
persuaded of this ; for I have observed often that even the 
father retreated, with an air of quiet and dignified contempt, 
from discussions with Donnerhugel and others, who, in our 
plain way, wished to fasten a dispute upon him. And when a 
rude observation or blunt pleasantry was pointed at the son, 
his eye flashed, his cheek coloured, and it was only a glance 
from his father which induced him to repress the retort of no 
friendly character which rose to his lips.’ 

‘You have been a close observer,’ said Annette. ‘All this 
may be true, but I noted it not. But what then, I say once 
more ? If Ajthur has some fine noble name in his own country, 
are not you yourself Baroness of Amhehn ? And I will frankly 
allow it as something of worth, if it smooths the way to a 
match where I thmk you must look for happiness. I hope so, 
else I am sure it should have no encouragement from me.’ 

‘ I do believe so, my faithful Veilchen ; but, alas I how can 
you, in the state of natural freedom in which you have been 
bred, know, or even ^eam, of the various restraints which this 
gilded or golden chain of rank and nobility hangs upon those 
whom it fetters and encumbers, I fear, as much as it decorates ? 
In every country the distinction of rank binds men to certain 
duties. It may carry with it restrictions, which may prevent 
alHances in foreign countries ; it often may prevent them from 
consulting their inclinations when they wed in their own. It 
leads to alliances in which the heart is never consulted, to 
treaties of marriage which are often formed when the parties 
are in the cradle, or in leading-strings, but which are not the 
less binding on them in honour and faith. Such may exist in. 
the present case. ^ These alliances are often blended and mixed 
up with state policy ; and if the interest of Englanch or what 
he deems such, should have occasioned the elder Philipson to 
form such an engagement, Arthur would break his own heart 
— the heart of any one else — rather than make false his father’s 
word.’ 

‘The more shame to them that formed such an engage- 
ment!’ said Annete. ‘WeU, they talk of England being a 
free country; but if they can bar young men and women of 
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the natural privilege to call their hands and hearts their own, 
I would as soon he a German serf. Well, lady, you are wise, 
and I am ignorant. But what is to he done ? I have brought 
this young man here, expecting, God Imows, a happier issue to 
your meeting. But it is clear you cannot marry him without 
his asking you. Now, although I confess that, if I could think 
him willing to forfeit the hand of the fairest maid of the 
cantons, either from want of manly courage to ask it or from 
regard to some ridiculous engagement formed hetwixt his father 
and some other nohleman of their island of nohlemen, I would 
not in either case grudge him a ducking in the moat ; yet it 
is another question whether we should send him down to he 
murdered among those cut-throats of the Bhinegrave; and 
unless we do so, I know not how to get rid of him.’ 

‘ Then let the hoy William give attendance on him here, 
and do you see to his accommodation. It is best we do not 
meet.’ 

‘ I will,’ said Annette ; ‘ yet what am I to say for you ? 
Unhappily, I let him know that you were here.’ 

‘Alas, imprudent girl ! Yet why should I blame thee,’ said 
Anne of Geierstein, ‘when the imprudence has been so great 
on my own side ? It is myself who, suffering my imagination 
to rest too long upon this young man and his merits, have led 
me into this entanglement. But I will show thee that I can 
overcome this foUy, and I will not seek in my own error a 
cause for evading the duties of hospitality. Go, Veilchen, get 
some refreshment ready. Thou shalt sup with us, and thou 
must not leave us. Thou shalt see me behave as becomes 
both a German lady and a Swiss maiden. Get me first a 
candle, however, my girl, for I must wash these tell-tales, my 
eyes, and arrange my dress.’ 

To Annette this whole ^ explanation had been one scene of 
astonishment, for, in the simple ideas of love and courtship in 
which she had been brought up amid the Swiss mountains, she 
had expected that the two lovers would have taken the first 
opportunity of the absence of their natural guardians, and have 
united theqiselves for ever ; and she had even arranged a little 
secondary plot, in which she herself and Martin Sprenger, her 
faithful bachelor, were to reside with the young couple as 
friends and dependants. Silenced,, therefore, but not satisfied, 
by the objections of her young mistress, the zealous Annette 
retreated, murmuring to herself — ‘ That little hint about her 
dress is the only natural and sensible word she has said in my 
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hearing. Please Grod, I rrili return and help her in the twin- 
kling of an eye. That dressing my mistress is the only* part of 
a waiting-lady’s life that I have the least fancy for : it seems 
so natural for one pretty maiden to set off another — in faith 
we are hut learning to dress ourselves at another time.’ 

And with this sage remark Annette Veilchen tripped down- 
stairs. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Tell me not of it — I could ne’er abide 
The mummery of all that forced civility, 

‘ Pray, seat yourself, uiy lord.’ With cringing hams 
The speech is spoken, and, with bended knee, 

Heard by the smiling courtier. ‘ Before you, sir ? 

It must be on the earth then.’ Hang it all ! 

The pride which cloaks itself in such poor fashion 
Is scarcely fit to swell a beggar’s bosom. 

Old Play. 

U PSTAIRS and downstairs tripped Annette Veilchen, 
the soul of aU that was going on in the only habitable 
comer of the huge castle of Amheim. She was equal 
to every land of service, and therefore popped her head into the 
stable to he sure that "Williani attended properly to Arthur’s 
horse, looked into the kitchen to see that the old cook, Marthon, 
roasted the partridges in due time (an interference for which 
she received little thanks), rummaged out a flask or two of 
Rhine wine from the huge Dom Daniel of a cellar, and, finaUy, 
just peeped into the parlour to see how Arthur was looking; 
when, having the satisfaction to see he had in the best manner 
he could sedulously arranged his person, she assured him that 
he should shortly see her mistress, who was rather indisposed, 
yet could not refrain from coming down to see so valued an 
acquaintance. 

Arthur blushed when she spoke thus, and seemed so hand- 
some in the waiting-maid’s eye, that she could not help saying 
to herself as she went to her young lady’s room — ‘Well, if 
true love cannot manage to bring that couple together, in spite 
of all the obstacles that they stand boggling at, I will never 
believe that there is such a thing as true love in the world, let 
Martin Sprenger say what he will, and swear to it on the 
Gospels.’ 

When she reached the young baroness’s apartment, she found, 
to her surprise, that, instead of having put on what finery 
she possessed, that young lady’s choice had preferred the same 
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simple Idrtle which she had worn during the first day that Arthur 
had dined at Geierstein. Annette looked at first puzzled and 
doubtful, then suddenly recognised the good taste which had 
dictated the attire, and exclaimed, ‘ You are right — you are 
right : it is best to meet him as a free-hea^d Swiss maiden.’ 

Anne also smiled as she replied, ‘ But, at the same time, in 
the walls of Arnheim, I must appear in some respect as the 
daughter of my father. Here, girl, aid me to put this gem 
upon the riband which hinds my hair.’ 

It was an aigrette, or plume, composed of two feathers of 
a vulture, fastened together by an opal, which changed to the 
changing light Avith a variability which enchanted the Sviss 
damsel, who had never seen anything resembling it in her life. 

‘Now, Baroness Anne,’ said she, ‘if that pretty thing be 
realty worn as a sign of your rank, it is the only thing belong- 
ing to your dignity that I should ever think of coveting ; for it 
doth shimmer and change colour after a most wonderful fashion, 
even something like one’s own cheek when one is fluttered.’ 

‘ Alas, Annette 1 ’ said the baroness, passing her hand across 
her eyes, ‘of all the gauds which the females of my house have 
owned, this perhaps hath been the most fatal to its possessors.’ 

‘ And why then wear it ? ’ said Annette. ‘ Why wear it now, 
of all days in the year 1 ’ 

‘ Because it best reminds me of my duty to my father and 
family. And now, girl, look thou sit with us at table, and 
leave- not the apartment ; and see thou fly not to and fro to 
help thyself or others with anything on the boarA but remain 
quiet and seated till William helps you to what you have 
occasion for.’ 

‘Well, that is a gentle fashion which I like well enough,’ 
said Annette, ‘ and William serves us so debonairly, that it is a 
joy to see him ; yet, ever and anon, I feel as I were not Annette 
Veilchen herself, but only Annette Veilchen’s picture, since I 
can neither rise, sit down, run about, or stand still without 
breaking some rule of courtly breeding. It is not so, I dare- 
say, with you, who are always mannerly.’ 

‘Less courtly than thou seemest to think,’ said the high- 
born maiden ; ‘ but I feel the restraint more on the greensward, 
and under heaven’s free air, than when I imdergo it closed 
within the walls of an apartment.’ 

‘ Ah, true — the dancing,’ said Annette ; ‘ that was something 
to be sorry for indeed.’ 

‘ But most am I sorry, Annette, that I cannot tell whether I 
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act precisely right or wrong in seeing this young manj though 
it must be for the last time. Were my father to arrive ? Were 
Ital Schreckenwald to return ’ 

‘ Your father is too deex)ly engaged on some of his dark and 
mystic errands,’ said the flippant Swiss — ‘ sailed to the moun- 
tains of the Brockenherg, where witches hold their sabbath, or 
gone oil a hunting-party with the Wild Huntsman.’ 

‘ Fie, Annette, how dare 3mu talk thus of my father ? ’ 

‘Why, I loiow little of him personally,’ said the damsel, 
‘ and you yourself do not know much more. And how should 
that be false which all men say is true ? ’ 

‘ Why, fool, what do they say ? ’ 

‘ Why, that the count is a wizard, that your grandmother 
was a will-t»f-wisp, and old Ital Schreckenwald a born devil in- 
carnate ; and there is some truth in that, whatever comes of 
the rest.’ 

‘ Where is he f’ 

‘Gone down to spend the night in the village, to see the 
Rhinegrave’s men quartered, and keep them in some order, if 
possible j for the soldiers are disappointed of pay which they 
had been promised j and when this happens, nothing resembles 
a lanzknecht except a chafed bear.’ 

‘ Go we down then, girl ; it is perhaps the last m’ght which 
we may spend for years with a certain degree of freedom.’ 

I will not pretend to describe the marked embarrassment with 
which Arthur Philipson and Anne of Geierstein met : neither 
lifted their eyes, neither spoke intelligibly, as they greeted 
each other, and the maiden herself did not blush more deeply 
than her modest visitor j while the good-humoured Swiss girl, 
whose ideas of love partook of the freedom of a more Arcadian 
country and its customs, looked on with eyebrows a little 
arched, much in wonder, and a little in contempt, af a couple 
whoj as she might think, acted with such unnatural and con- 
strained reserve. Deep was the reverence and the blush with 
which Arthur offered his hand to the young lady, and her 
acceptance of the courtesy had the same character of extreme 
bashfulness, agitation, and embarrassment. In short, though 
little or nothing intelligible passed between this very handsome 
and interesting couple, the interview itself did not on that 
account lose any interest. Arthur handed the maiden, as was 
^he_ duty of a gallant of the day, into the next room, where 
their repast was prepared ; and Annette, who watched with 
singular attention everything which occurred, felt with astonish- 
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ment that the forms and ceremonies of the higher orders of 
society had such an influence, even over her free-hom mind, 
aa the rites of the Druids over that of the Roman general, when 
he said — . 

I scorn them, yet they awe me. 

‘■\7hat can have changed them 1 ’ said Annette. ‘ When at 
Greierstein, they looked hut like another girl and bachelor, only 
that Anne is so very handsome ; but now they move in time 
and manner as if they were leading a stately pavin, and behave 
to each other with as much formal respect as if he were Lan- 
damman of the Unterwalden and she the first lady of Berne. 
’T is all very fine, doubtless, but it is not the way that Martin 
Sprenger makes love.’ . _ 

Apparently, the circumstances in which each of the young 
people were placed recalled to them the habits of lofty, and 
somewhat formal, courtesy to which they might have been 
accustomed in former days; and while the baroness felt it 
necessary to observe the strictest decorum, in order to qualify 
the reception of Arthur into the interior of her retreat, he, on 
the other hand, endeavoured to show, by the profoundness of 
his respect, that he was incapable of misusing the kindness • 
with which he had been treated. They placed themselves at 
table, scrupulously observing the distance which might become 
a ‘ virtuous gentleman and maid.’ The youth William did the 
service of the entertainment with deftness and courtesy, as one 
well accustomed to such duty ; and Annette, placing herself 
between them, and endeavouring, as closely as she could, to 
adhere to the ceremonies which she saw them observe, made 
practice of the civilities which were expected fi:om the attendant 
of a baroness. Various, however, were the errors which she 
committed. Her demeanour in general was that of a grey- 
hound in the slips, ready to start up every moment ; and she 
was only withheld by the recollection that she was to ask for 
that which she had far more mind to help herself to. 

Other points of etiquette were transgressed in their turn, 
after the repast was over and the attendant had retired. The 
waiting damsel often mingled too unceremoniously in the con- 
versation, and could not help calling her mistress by her Chris- 
tian name of Anne, and, in defiance of all decorum, addressed 
her, as well as Philipson, with the pronoun ‘ thou,’ which then, 
as well as now, was a dreadful solecism in German politeness. 
Her blunders were so far fortunate, that, by furnishing the 
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youBg lady and Arthur with a topic foreign to the peculiarities 
of their own situation, they enabled them to withdrav/ their 
attentions from its embarrassments, and to exchange smiles at 
poor Annette’s expense. She was not long of perceiving this, 
and half nettled, half availing herself of the apology to speak 
her mind, said, with considerable spirit, ‘ You have both 
been very merry, forsooth, at my expense, and all because I 
wished rather to rise and seek what I wanted than wait till the 
poor fellow who was kept trotting between the board and 
beauffet found leisure to bring it to me. You laugh at me now, 
because I call you by your names, as they were given to 
you in the blessed church at your christening; and because 
I say to you “thee ’’and “thou,” addressing my Juncker and 
my Yungfrau as I would do if I were on my knees praying to 
Heaven, But for all your new- world fancies, I can tell you, 
you are but a couple of children, who do not know your own 
minds, and are jestiiig away the only leisure given yon to pro- 
vide for your own happiness. Nay, frown not, my sweet Misfress 
Baroness ; I have looked at Mount Pilatre too often to fear a 
gloomy brow.’ 

‘ Peace, Annette,’ said her mistres.s, ‘ or quit the room.’^ 

‘Were I not more your friend than I am my own,’ said the 
headstrong and undaunted Annette, ‘ I would quit the room, 
and the castle to hoot, and leave you to hold your house here 
with your amiable seneschal, Ital Schreckenwald.’ 

‘ If not for love, yet for shame, for charity, be silent, or leave 
the room.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Annette, ‘ my bolt is shot, and I have but hinted 
at what all upon Geierstein green said, the night when the 
bow of Buttisholz was bended. You know what the old saw 
says ’ 

‘ Peace — peace, for Heaven’s sake, or I must needs fly ! ’ said 
the young baroness. _ - 

‘Nay, then,’ said Annette, considerably changing her tone, 
as if afraid that her mistress should actually retire, ‘if you 
must fly, necessity must have its course. I know no one 
who can follow. This mistress of mine, Signior Arthur, would 
require for her attendant, not a homely girl of flesh and blood 
like myself, but a waiting-woman with substance composed of 
gossamer, and breath supplied by the spirit of aether. Would 
you believe it, it is seriously held by many that she par- 
takes of the race of spirits of the elements, which makes her so 
much more bashful than maidens of this everyday world ? ’ 
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Anne of Geierstein seemed rather glad to lead away the 
conversation from the turn which her wayward maiden had 
given to it, and to turn it on more indifferent subjects,, though 
these were still personal to herself. 

‘ Signior Arthur,^ she said, ‘thinks, perhaps, he has some room 
to nourish some such strange suspicion as your heedless folly 
expresses, and some fools believe, both in Germany and Switzer- 
land. Confess, Signior Arthur, you- thought strangely of me 
when I passed your guard upon the bridge of Graffslust, on 
the night last past.’ 

The recollection of the circumstances which had so greatly 
surprised him at the time so startled Arthur, that it, was 
with some difi&culty he commanded himself, so as to. attempt an 
answer at all; and what he did. say on the occasion «vas broken 
and unconnected. • 

‘ I did hear, I own — that is, Rudolph Donnerhugel reported. 
But that I believed that you, gentle lady, were other than a 
Christian maiden ’ 

‘Nay, if Rudolph were the reporter,’ said Annette, ‘you 
would hear the worst of my lady and her lineage, that is certain. 
He is one of those prudent personages who depreciate and frnd 
fault with the goods he has thoughts of purchasing, in order to 
deter other oferers. Yes, he told you a frne goblin story, I 
warrant you, of my lady’s grandmother ; and truly, it so hap- 
pened that the circumstances of the case gave, I daresay, some 
colour in your eyes to ’ 

‘Not so, Annette,’ answered Arthur; ‘whatever might be 
said of your lady that sounded uncouth and strange fell to the 
ground as incredible.’ 

‘Not quite so much so, I fancy,’ interrupted Annette, with- 
out heeding sign or frown. ‘ I strongly suspect I should have 
had much more trouble in dragging you hither to this castle 
had you known you were approaching the haunt of the Nymph 
of the Fire, the Salamander, as they call her, not to mention 
the shock of again seeing the descendant of that Maiden of the 
Fiery Mantle.’ 

‘ Peace, once more, Annette,’ said her mistress ; ‘ since Fate 
has occasioned this meeting, let us not neglect the opportunity 
to disabuse our English friend of the absurd report he has 
listened to with doubt and wonder perhaps, but not with abso- 
lute incredulity. 

‘Signior Arthur Philipson,’ she proceeded, ‘it is true my 
grandfather, by the motner’s side, Baron Herman of Arnheim, 
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was a man of great laiowlecige in aEslrusc ficicnccs. He was 
also a presiding judge of a tribunal of wliicli you must have 
heard, called the Holy Vehine. One night a straugor, closely 
pursued by the agents of that body, which (crossing herself) it 
is not safe even to name, amved at the cjastlc and craved his 
protection, and the rights of hospitality. IMy grandfather, 
finding the advance Avhich the stranger liud made to the rank 
of adept, gave him his protection, and became bail to. deliver 
him to answer the charge against him for a year and a day, 
which delay he was, it seems, entitled to require on his behalf. 
They studied together during that term, and pushed their re- 
searches into the mysteries of nature as far, in all probability, 
as men have the power of urging them. Wlien the fatal da}' 
drew nigh on which the guest must part from his host, lie asked 
permission to bring his daughter to the castle, that they might 
exchange a last farewell. She was introduced with much secrecy, 
and after some days, finding that her father’s fate was so uncer- 
tain, the haroii, with the sage’s consent, agreed to give the 
forlorn maiden refuge in his castle, hoping to obtain from her 
some additional information concerning the languages and the 
wisdom of the East.^ Danniscliemend, her father, left this castle, 
to go to render himself up to the Vehmegericht at Fulda. 
The result is unknown ; perhaps he was saved by Baron Am- 
heim’s testimony, perhaps he was given up to the steel and the 
cord. On such matters, who dare speak ? 

‘The fair Persian became the wife of her guardian and 
protector. Amid many excellencies, she had one peculiarity 
allied to imprudence. She availed herself of her foreign dress 
and manners, as well as of a beauty which was said to have 
been marvellous, and an agility seldom equalled, to impose 
upon and terrify the ignorant German ladies, who, hearing her 
speak Persian and Arabic, were already disposed to consider 
her as over-closely connected with unlawful arts. She was of 
a fanciful and imaginative disposition, and delighted to place 
herself in such colours and circumstances as might confirm 
their most ridiculous suspicions, which she considered only as • 
matter of sport. There was no end to the stories to which she 
gave rise. Her first appearance in the castle was said to he 
highly picturesque, and to have inferred something of the 
marvellous. With the levity of a child, she had some childish 
passions, and while she encouraged the growth and circulation 
of the most extraordinary legends amongst some of the neigh- 
bourhood, she entered into disputes with persons of her own 
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quality concerning rank and precedence, on whicli tlie ladies of 
Westphalia have at aU times set OTeat store. This cost her 
her lifej for, on the morning of the christening of my poor 
mother, the Baroness of Arnheim died suddenly, even while a 
splendid company was assembled in the castle chapel to witness 
the ceremony. It was heliSved that she died of poison, admin- 
istered hy the Baroness Steinfeldt, with whom she was engaged 
in a bitter quarrel, entered into chiefly on behalf of her friend 
and companion, the Countess Waldstetten.’ 

‘ And the opal gem 1 — and the sprinkling with water ? ’ said 
Arthur PhUipson. 

‘ Ah ! ’ replied the young baroness, ‘ I see you desire to hear 
the real truth of my family history, of which you have yet 
learned only the romantic legend. The sprinkling of water 
was necessarily had recourse to on my ancestress’s first swoon. 
As for the opal, I have heard that it did indeed grow pale, hut 
only because it is said to he the nature of that noble gem, on 
the approach of poison. Some part of the quarrel with the 
Baroness Steinfeldt was about the right of the Persian maiden 
to wear this stone, which an ancestor of my family won in 
battle from the Soldan of Trebizond. All these things were 
confased in popular tradition, and the real facts turned into a 
fairy tale.’ 

‘ But you have said nothing,’ suggested Arthur Philipson, 
‘on — on ’ 

‘ On what 1 ’ said his hostess. 

‘ On your appearance last night.’ 

‘ Is it possible,’ said she, ‘ that a man of sense, and an English- 
man, cannot guess at the explanation which I have to give, 
though not, perhaps, very distinctly 1 My father, you are aware, 
has been a busy man in a disturbed country, and has incurred 
the hatred- of many powerful persons. He is, therefore, obliged 
■to move in secret, and avoid unnecessary observation. He was, 
besides, averse to meet his brother, the Landamman. I was 
therefore -told, on our entering Germany, that I was to e:^ect a 
signal where and when to join him ; the token was to be a small 
crucifix of bronze, which had belonged to my poor mother. 
In my apartment at Graffslust I found the token, -with a note 
from father, making me acquainted with a secret passage 
proper to such places, which, though it had the appearance of 
being blocked up, was in fact very slightly barricaded. By this 
I was instructed to pass to the gate, make my escape into the 
woods, and meet my father at a place appointed there.’ 
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‘ A wild mid perilous adventure/ said Arthur. 

‘ I have never been so runeli shoelced/ continued the maiden, 
‘as at receiving this summons, compelling me to steal away 
from my kind and afTectionato uncle, and go I. knew not whither. 
Yet compliance was absolutely necessary. The place of meeting 
was plainly pointed out. A midniglit walk, in the neighbour- 
hood of protection, was to me a trifle ; hut the x)recaution of 
posting sentinels at the gate might have interfered with my 
purpose, had I not mentioned it to some of my elder cousins, 
the Biedermaus, who readily agreed to let me pass and repass 
unquestioned. But 3^11 know my cousins ; honest and kind- 
hearted, they are of a rude way of thinking, and as incapable of 
feeling a generous delicac}’’ as — some other persons. (Here 
there was a glance towards Annette Veilchen.) Tliey e.xacted 
from me, that I should conceal m3'self and my purpose from 
(Sigismund ; and, as they are always maldng sport with the 
simple youth, they insisted that I should pass him in such a 
manner as might induce him to believe that I was a spiritual 
apparition, and out of his terrors for supernatural beings they 
expected to have much amusement. I was obliged to secure 
their connivance at my escape on their own terms j and, indeed, 
I was too much grieved at the prospect of quitting m}’' kind 
uncle to think much of anything else. Yet my surprise was 
considerable, when,_ contrary to expectation, I found 3'ou on the 
bridge as sentinel, instead of my cousin Sigismund. Your own 
ideas I ask not for.’ 

‘ They were those of a fool,’ said Arthur — ‘ of a thrice-sodden 
fool. Had I been aught else, I would have offered my escort. 
My sword ’ 

‘ I could not have accepted 3mur protection,’ said Anne, 
calmly. ‘ My mission was in every respect a secret one. I 
met my father ; some intercourse had taken place betwixt him 
and Rudolph Donnerhugel, which induced him to alter his 
purpose of carrying me away with him last night. I joined 
him, however, early this morning, while j^nette acted for a 
time my part amongst the Swiss pilgrims. My father desired 
that it should not be known when or with whom I left my 
uncle and his escort. I need scarce remind you that I saw 
you in the dungeon.’ 

‘You were the preserver of my life,’ said the youth, ‘the 
restorer of my liberty,’ 

‘Ask me not the reason of my silence. I was then acting 
under the agency of others, not under mine own. Your escape 
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■was effected in order to establisli a communication betwixt the 
Swiss without the fortress and the soldiers within. After the 
alarm at La Ferette, I learned from Sigismund Biederman that 
a party of banditti were pursuing your father and you, with a 
■riew to piUage and robbery. My father had furnished me ■with 
the means of changing Anne of Geierstein into a German 
maiden of quality. I set out instantly, and glad I am to have 
given you a hint which might free you from danger.^ 

‘ But my father 1 ’ said Arthur. 

‘ I have every reason to hope he is well and safe,’ answered 
the young lady. ‘ More than I were eager to protect both you 
and him — poor Sigismund amongst the first. And now, my 
friend, these mysteries explained, it is time we part, and for 
ever.’ 

‘ Part, and for ever ! ’ repeated the youth, in a voice like a 
djdng echo. ^ ... 

‘ It is our fate,’ said the maiden. ‘ I appeal to you if it is 
not your duty — I teU you it is mine. You ■will depart "with 
early da’wn to Strasburg — and — and — we never meet again.’ 

With an ardour of passion which he could not repress, 
Arthur Philipson threw himself at the feet of the maiden, 
whose faltering tone had clearly expressed that she felt deeply 
in uttering the^ words. She looked round for Annette, but 
Annette had disappeared at this most critical moment; and 
her mistress for a second or two was not perhaps sorry for her 
absence. 

‘ Rise,’ she said, ‘ Arthur — rise. You. must not give way -to 
feelings that might be fatal to yourself and me.’ 

‘ Hear me,_ Is^y, before I bid' you adieu, and for ever : the 
word of a criminal is heard, though he plead the worst cause. 
I am a belted knight, and the son and heir of an earl, whose 
name has been spread throughout England and France, and 
wherever valour has had fame.’? 

‘ Alas I ’ said she, faintly, ‘ I have but too long suspected 
what you now tell me. Rise, I pray you — rise.’ 

‘ Never till you hear me,’ said the youth, seizing one of her 
hands, which trembled, but hardly cotdd be said to struggle, in 
his grasp. ‘Hear me,’ he said, ■with the enthusiasm of first 
love, when the obstacles of bashfulness and diffidence are sur- 
mounted ; ‘ my father and I are — I acknowledge it — bound on 
a most hazardous and doubtful expedition. You -will very soon 
learn its issue for good or bad. If it succeed, you shall hear of 
me in my own character. If I fall, I must — I will — I do claim 
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a tear from Anne of Gcienstein. If I CHca])e, I have yet a horne, 
a lance, and a sword ; and you shall liwir nobly of him whom 
you have thrice protected from imminent danger.’ 

‘Arise — arise,’ repeated the maiden, wiiosc tears began to 
flow fast, as, struggling to raise her lover, tijey fell thick upon 
his head and face. ‘ I have heard enough ; to listen to more 
were indeed madness, both for you and myself.’ 

‘ Yet one single word,’ added the youth ; ‘ while Arthur lias 
a heart, it beats for you ; while Arthur c^in wield an arm, it 
strikes for you, and in your cause.’ 

Annette now rushed into the room, 

‘Away — away!’ she cried. ‘ Schreckenwald has retiinicd 
from the village with some horrible tidings, and I fear me he 
comes this way.’ 

Arthur had started to his feet at the first signal of alarm. 

‘ If there is danger near your lady, Annette, there is at least 
one faithful friend by her side.’ 

Annette looked anxiously at her mistress, 

‘ But Schreckenwald,’ she said — ‘ Schreckenwald, your 
father’s steivard — his confidant, 0, think better of it; 1 can 
hide Arthur somewhere.’ 

The noble-minded girl had already resumed her composure, 
and replied with dignity. * I have done nothing,’ she said, ‘to 
offend my father. If Schreckenwald he my father’s steward, he 
is my v^sal. I hide no guest to conciliate him. Sit down 
(^dressing Arthur), and let us receive this man. Introduce 
him instantly, Annette, and let us hear his tidings ; and bid 
him remember that, when he spealcs to me, he addresses his 
mistress.’ 

Arthur resumed his seat, still more proud of his choice from 
the noble and fearless spirit displayed by one who had so 
lately shown herself sensible to the gentlest feelings of the 
female sex. 

Annette, assuming courage from her mistress’s dauntless 
demeanour, clapped her hands together as she left the room, 
saying, hut in a low voice, ‘ I see that, after all, it is something 
to he a baroness, if one can assert her dignity conformingly. 
How could I he so much fidghtened for this rude man ! ’ 
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ornamented, slashed and jagged, than the habit worn in France 
and England, The never-failing hawk’s feather decked his 
cap, secured with a medal of gold, which serv'ed as a clasp. 
His doublet was of buff, for defence, but ‘laid dowm,’ as it was 
called in the tailors’ craft, with rich lace on each seam, and 
displaying on the breast a golden chain, the emblem of his rank 
in the baron’s household. He entered •with rather a hasty 
step, and busy and offended look, and said, somewhat rudely— 
‘Why, how now, young lad}’’ — wherefore this? Strangers in 
the castle at this period of night 1’ 

Anne of Geierstein, though she had been long absent from 
her native country, was not ignorant of its habits and customs, 
and knew the haughty manner in which all who were noble 
exerted their authority over their dependants, 

‘ Are you a vassal of Amheim, Ital Schreckenwald, and do 
you speak to the Lady of Amheim in her o^vn castle with an 
elevated voice, a saucy look, and bonneted "withal ? Know your 
place ; and, when you have demanded pardon for your insolence, 
and told your errand in such terms as befit your condition and 
mine, I may listen to what you have to say.’ 

Schreckenwald’s hand, in spite of him, stole to his bonnet, 
and uncovered his haughty brow. 

‘Noble lady,’ he said, in a somewhat milder tone, ‘excuse 
me if my haste be unmannerly, but the alarm is instant. The 
soldiery of the Ehinegrave have mutinied, plucked do'wn the 
banners of their master, and set up an independent ensign, 
which they call the pennon of St, Nicholas, under which they 
declare that they -will maintain peace with God and war with 
all the world. This castle cannot escape them, when they con- 
sider that the first course •to maintain themselves must be to 
"bake possession of some place of strength. You must up, then, 
and ride -with the very peep of dawn. For the present, they are 
busy -with the wine-skins of the peasan-ts, but when they wake 
in the morning they will unquestionably march hither : and 
you may chance to fall into the hands of those who "will think 
of the terrors of the Castle of Amheim as the figments of a 
fairy tale, and laugh at its mistress’s pretensions to honour and 
respect,’ 

Hs it impossible to make resistance? The castle is strong,’ 
said the young lady, ‘and I am unwilling "to leave the house 
of my fathers -without attempting somewhat in our defence,’ 

‘Fi-ve hundred men,’ said Schreckenwald, ‘might garrison 
Amheim, battlement and "tower. With a less number it were 
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madness to attempt to keep such an extent of walls ; and how 
to got twenty soldiers together, I am sure I know not. So, 
having now the truth of the Klor 3 % let me beseech j'ou to 
dismiss this guest — too young, 1 think, to he the inmate of a 
lady's bower — and I will point to him the nighest way out of 
the* castle ; for this is a strait in which we must all be con- 
tented ivith looking to our oivn .safety.' 

* And whither is it that you propose to go ? ’ said the 
baroness, continuing to maintain, in respect to Ital Schrecken- 
waid, the complete and calm assertion of absolute superiority, 
to which the .seneschal gave way with such mark.s of impatience 
as a fiery steed e.xhibits under the management of a complete 
cavalier. 

‘To Strasburg I propose to go — that is, if it so please you 
— with such slight escort as I can get hastily together by day- 
break. I trust w’C may escape being observed by the mutineers ; 
or, if we fall in with a party of stragglers, 1 apprehend hut 
little difficult}’’ in forcing my way.’ 

* And wherefore do you prefer Strasburg ns a place of 
asylum 1 ' 

‘ Because I trust we shall there meet your Excellency’s father, 
the noble Count Albert of Geierstein.’ 

‘ It is well,’ said the young lady. * You also, I think, Signior 
Philipson, spoke of directing your course to Strasburg. If it 
consist^ with your convenience, you may avail yourself of the 
protection of my escort as far as that cit)’-, where you expect to 
meet j'our father,’ 

It will readily be believed that Arthur cheerfullj’’ how’cd 
assent to a proposal which was to prolong their remaining in 
society together } and might possibly, as Ins romantic imagina- 
tion suggested, afford him an opportunitj’’, on a road beset with 
dangers, to render some service of importance. 

Ital Schreckenwald attempted to remonstrate. 

‘Lady — lady ! ’ he said, ^vith some marks of impatience. . 

‘Take breath and leisure, Schreckenwald,’ said Anne, ‘and 
you will he more able to express yourself with distinctness and 
with respectful propriety.’ 

The impatient vassal muttered an oath betwixt his teeth, and 
answered with forced civility — ‘Permit me to state, that our 
case requires we should charge ourselves with the care of no one 
hut you. _ We shall he few enough for your defence, and I can- 
not permit any stranger to travel with us.’ 

‘if,’ said Arthur, ‘I conceived that I was to be a useless 
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encumbrance on the retreat of this noble young lady, worlds, 
sir sguire, would not induce me to accept her offer. But I am 
neither child nor woman : I am a full-grown man, and ready to 
show such good service as manhood may in defence of your lady.’ 

‘If we must not challenge your valour and ability, young 
sir,’ said Schreckenwald, ‘ who shall answer for your fidelity 1 ’ 
‘To question that elsewhere,’ said Arthur, ‘might be 
dangerous.’ 

But Anne interfered between them. ‘ We must straight to 
rest, and remain prompt for alarm, perhaps even before the 
hour of dawn. Schreckenwald, I trust to your care for due 
watch and ward. You have men enough at least for that 
purpose. And hear and mark — it is my desire and command 
that this gentleman be acconunodated with lodgings here for 
this night, and that he travel •with us to-morrow. For this I 
will be responsible to my father, and your part is only to obey 
my commands. I have long had occasion to Imow both the 
young man’s father and himself, who were ancient guests of my 
uncle, the Landamman. On the journey you will keep the 
youth beside you, and use such courtesy to him as your rugged 
temper wiU permit.’ 

Ital Schreckenwald intimated his acquiescence "with a look 
of bitterness, which it were vain to attempt to describe. It 
expressed spite, mortification, humbled pride, and reluctant 
submission. He did submit, however, and ushered young 
Philipson into a decent apartment with a bed, which the 
fatigue and agitation of the preceding day rendered very 
acceptable. 

Notwithstanding the ardour with which Arthur expected 
the rise of the next dawn, his deep repose, the fruit of fatigue, 
held him until the reddening of the east, when the voice of 
Schreckenwald exclaimed, ‘Up, sir Englishman, if you mean 
to accomplish .your boast of royal service. It is time we were 
in the saddle, and we shall tarry for no sluggards.’ 

Arthur was on the floor of the apartment, and dressed, in 
almost an instant, not forgetting to put on his shirt of mail, 
and assume whatever weapons seemed most fit to render him 
an efficient part of the convoy. He next hastened to seek put 
the stable, to have his horse in readiness ; and, descending for 
that purpose into the under story of the lower mass of build- 
ings, he was wandering in search of the way which led to the 
offices, when the voice of Annette Veilchen softly whispered, 

‘ This way, Signior Philipson ; I would speak with you.’ 
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The S'vriss maiden, at the same time, beckoned him into a 
small room, where he found her alone. 

‘Were you not surprised,' she said, ‘to see my lady queen 
it so over Ital Schreckenwald, who keeps every other person in 
awe with his stem looks and cross words? But the air of 
command seems so natural to her that, instead of hemg a 
baroness, she might have been an empress. ^ It must come of 
birth, I think, after aU, for I tried last night to take state 
upon me, after the fashion of my mistress, and, would yon 
think it, the brute Schreckenwald threatened to throw me out 
of the window ? But if ever I see Martin Sprenger again, I Tl 
know if there is strength in a Swiss and virtue in a Swiss 
quarter-staff. But here I stand prating, and my lady wishes 
to see you for a minute ere we take to horse,' 

‘ Your lady 1 ’ said Arthur, starting. ‘ "Why did you lose an 
instant ? — ■ why not tell me before ? ’ 

‘Because I was only to keep you here till she came, and — 
here she is.’ 

Anne of Geierstein entered, fully attired for her journey. 
Annette, always willing to do as she would wish to be done by, 
was about to leave the apartment, when her mistress, who had 
apparently made up her mind concerning what she had to do 
or say, commanded her positively to remain. 

‘ I am sure,’^ she said, ‘ Signior Philipson will rightly under- 
stand the feelings of hospiteliiy — I say of mendship — 

which prevented my suffering h im to be expelled from my 
castle last night, and which have determined me this morning 
to admit of his company on the somewhat dangerous road to 
Strasburg. At the gate of that town we part, I to join my 
father, you to place yourself under the Erection of yours. 
From that moment intercourse between us ends, and our 
remembrance of each other must be as the thoughts which we 
pay to friends deceased.’ 

‘ Tender recollections,’ said Arthur, passionately, ‘ more dear 
to our bosoins than all we have surviving upon earth.’ 

‘Not a word in that tone,’ answered the maiden. ‘With 
night delusion should end, and reason awaken with dawning. 
One word more. Do not address me on the road ; you may, by 
doing so, expose me to vexatious and insulting suspicion, and 
yourself to quarrels and peril. Farewell, our party is ready to 
take horse.’ 

She left the apartment, where Arthur remained for a moment 
deeply bewildered in grief and disappointment. The patience. 
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encumbrance on the retreat of this noble young lady, worlds, 
sir sq[uire, would not induce me to accept her offer. But I am 
neither child nor woman : I am a full-grown man, and ready to 
show such good service as manhood may in defence of your lady. ’ 
‘If we must not challenge your valour and ability, young 
sir,’ said Schreckenwald, ‘ who shall answer for your fidelity ? ’ 
‘To question that elsewhere/ said Arthur, ‘might be 
dangerous.’ 

But Anne interfered between them. ‘ We must straight to 
rest, and remain prompt for alarm, perhaps even before the 
hour of dawn. Schreckenwald, I trust to your care for due 
watch and ward. You have men enough at least for that 
purpose. And hear and mark — it is my desire and command 
that this gentleman be accommodated with lodgings here for 
this night, and that he travel with us to-morrow. For this I 
will be responsible to my father, and your part is only to obey 
my commands. I have long had occasion to know both the 
young man’s father and himself, who were ancient guests of my 
uncle, the Landamman. On the journey you will keep the 
youth beside you, and use such courtesy to him as your ragged 
temper will permit.’ 

Ital Schreckenwald intimated his acquiescence with a look 
of bitterness,^ which it were vain to attempt to describe. It ’ 
expressed spite, mortification, humbled pride, and reluctant 
submission.^ He did submit, however, and ushered young 
Philipson into a decent apartment with a bed, which the 
fatigue and agitation of the preceding day rendered very 
accratable. 

Notwithstanding the ardour with which Arthur expected 
the rise of the next dawn, his deep repose, the fruit of fatigue, 
held him until the reddening of the east, when the voice of 
Schreckenwald exclaimed, ‘Up, sir Englishman, if you mean 
to accomplish ,your boast of royal service. It is time we were 
in the saddle, and we shall tarry for no sluggards.’ 

Arthur was on the floor of the apartment, and dressed, in 
almost an instant, not forgetting to put on his shirt of mail, 
and assume whatever weapons seemed most fit to render him 
an efficient part of the convoy. He next hastened to seek out 
the stable, to have his horse in readiness ; and, descending for 
that purpose into the under story of the lower mass of build- 
ings, he was wandering in search of the way which led to the 
offices, when the voice of Annette Veilchen softly whispered, 

‘ This way, Signior Philipson ■ I would speak with you.’ 
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attendant were in tlie centre of tlie little body, followed by tbe 
unwarlike train of servants, while two or three experienced 
cavaliers brought up the rear, with strict orders "to guard 
against suq)rise. 

On their being put into motion, the first thing which surprised 
Arthur was, that the horses’ hoofs no longer sent forth the sharp 
and ringing sound arising from the collision of iron and flint, 
and, as the morning light increased, he could perceive that the 
fetlock and hoof of every steed, his own included, had been 
carefull}" wrapped around with a sufficient quantity of rvool to 
prevent the usual noise which accompanied their motions. It 
was a singular thing to behold the passage of the little body 
of cavalry do^vn the rockj’- road which led from the castle, un- 
attended with the noise which we are disposed to consider as 
inseparable from the motions of horse, the absence of which 
seemed to give a peculiar and almost an unearthly appearance 
to the cavalcade. 

They passed in this manner the -winding path which led 
from the Castle of Arnheim to the adjacent •^'illage, which, as 
was the ancient feudal custom, laj^ so near the fortress that its 
inhabitants, when summoned by their lord, could instantly 
repair for its defence. But it was at present occupied by very 
different inhabitants, the mutinous soldiers of the Rhinegrave. 
When the party firom Arnheim approached tbe entrance of the 
village, Schreckenwald made a signal to halt, which was in- 
stantly obeyed by his followers. He then rode forward in 
person to reconnoitre, accompanied by Arthur Philipson, both 
mo-ving -^th the utmost steadiness and precaution. The 
deepest silence prevailed in the deserted streets. Here and 
there a soldier was seen, seemingly designed for a sentinel, but 
uniformly fast asleep. 

_‘The s-winish mutineers I ’ said Schreckenwald j ‘a fair 
night-watch they keep, and a beautiful morning’s rouse would I 
treat them -with, were not the point to protect yonder peevish 
wench. Halt thou here, stranger, while I ride back and bring 
them on ; there is no danger.’ 

Schreckenwald left Arthur as he spoke, who, alone in the 
street of a village filled with banditti, though they were lulled 
into temporary insensibility, had no reason "to consider his case 
as very comfortable. The chorus of a wassail song, which some 
reveller was troUing over in his sleep ; or, in its turn, the 
growling of some -village cur, seemed the signal for an hundred 
ruffians to start up around him. But in the space of two or 
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nay, even favour, vitli which Anne of Geierstein had, on the 
previous night, listened to his passion had not prepared him 
for the terms of reserve and distance wliich she now adopted 
towards him. He was ignorant that noble maids, if feeling or 
passion has for a moment swayed them from the strict path of 
principle and duty, endeavour to atone for it by instantly 
returning, and severely adhering, to the line from which they 
have made a momentary departure. He looked mournfully on 
Annette, who, as she had been in the room before Anne’s 
arrival, took the privilege of remaining a minute after her 
departure ; but he read no comfort in the glances of the con- 
fidante, who seemed as much di.sconcerted as himself 

‘ I cannot imagine what hath hax)pened to her,’ said Annette ; 
‘ to me she is kind as ever, but to every other person about her 
she plays countess and baroness with a witness ; and now she 
is begun to tyrannise over her own natural feelings, and — if 
this be greatness, Annette Veilchen trusts always to remain 
the penniless Swiss girl ; she is mistress of her own freedom, 
and at liberty to speak with her bachelor when she pleases, so 
as religion and maiden modesty suffer nothing in the conversa- 
tion. Oh, a single daisy twisted with content into one’s hair 
is worth all the opals in India, if they bind us to torment our- 
selves and other people, or hinder us from speaking our mind, 
when our heart is upon our tongue. But never fear, Arthur ; 
for, if she has the cruelty to think of forgetting you, you may 
rely on one friend who, while she has a tongue and Anne has 
ears, will make it impossible for her to do so.’ 

So saying, away tripped Annette, having first indicated to 
Philipson the passage by which he would find the lower court 
of the castle. There his steed stood ready, among about 
twenty others. Twelve of these were accoutred with war 
saddles and frontlets of proof, being intended for the use of 
as many cavaliers, or troopers, retainers of the family of Arn- 
heim, whom the seneschal’s exertions had been able to collect 
on the spur of the occasion. Two palfreys, somewhat distin- 
guished by their trappings, were designed for Anne of Geier- 
stein and her favourite female attendant. The' other menials, 
chiefly boys and women servants, had inferior horses. At a 
signal made, the troopers took their lances and stood by their 
steeds, till the females and menials were mounted and in order ; 
they then sprang into their saddles and began to move forward, 
slowly and mth great precaution. Schreckenwald led the van, 
•and kept Arthur Philipson close beside him. Anne and her 
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attendant were in the centre of the little body, followed hy the 
nnwarlike train of servants, while two or three experienced 
cavaliers brought up the • rear, with strict orders ' to guard 
against surprise. 

On their being put into motion, the first thing which surprised 
Arthur was, that the horses’ hoofs no longer sent forth the sharp 
and ringing sound arising from the collision of iron and flint, 
and, as the morning light increased, he could perceive that the 
fetlock and hoof of every steed, his own included, had been 
carefully wrapped around with a sufficient quantity of wool to 
prevent the usual noise which accompanied their motions. It 
was a singular thing to behold the passage of the little body 
of cavalry down the rocky road which led fiom the castle, un- 
attended with the noise which we are disposed to consider as 
inseparable from the motions of horse, the absence of which 
seemed to give a peculiar and almost an unearthly appearance 
to the cavalcade. 

They passed in this manner the winding path which led 
from the Castle of Arnheim to the adjacent village, which, as 
was the ancient feudal custom, lay so near the fortress that its 
inhabitants, when summoned by their lord, could instantly 
repair for its defence. But it was at present occupied by very 
different inhabitants, the mutinous soldiers of the Bhinegrave. 
When the party from Arnheim a;^proached the entrance of the 
village, Scnreckenwald made a signal to halt, which was in- 
stantly obeyed by his followers. He then rode forward in 
person to reconnoitre, accompanied by Arthur Philipson, both 
moving with the utaost steadiness and precaution. The 
deepest silence prevailed in the deserted streets. Here and 
there a soldier was seen, seemingly designed for a sentinel, but 
uniformly fast asleep. 

^ ‘ The swinish mutineers ! ’ . said Schreckenwald ; ‘ a fair 
night-watch they keep, and a beautiful morning’s rouse would I 
treat them with, were not the point to protect yonder peevish 
wench. Halt thou here, stranger, while I ride back and bring 
them on ; there is no danger.’ 

Schreckenwald left Arthur as he spoke, who, alone in the 
street of a village filled with banditti, though they were lulled 
into temporary insensibilitjr, had no reason to consider his case 
as very comfortable. The chorus of a wassail song, which some 
reveller was trolling over in his sleep; or, in its turn, the 
growling of some village cur, seemed the signal for an hundred 
ruffians to start up around him. But in the space of two or 
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three minutes the noiseless cavalcade, headed by Ital Schrecken- 
mld, again joined him, and followed their leader, observing 
the utmost precaution not to give an alarm. All went well 
till they reached the farther end of tlie village, where, although 
the haarenlmuter^ who kept guard was as drunk as his com- 
panions on duty, a large shaggy dog which lay beside him was 
more vigilant. As the little troop approached, the animal sent 
forth a ferocious yell, loud enough to have broken the rest of 
the Seven Sleepers, and which effectually dispelled the slumbers 
of its master. The soldier snatched up bis carabine and fired, 
he Imew not well at what, .or for what reason. The ball, how- 
ever, struck Arthur’s horse under him, and, as the animal 
fell, the sentinel rushed forward to kill or make prisoner the 
rider. 

‘ Haste on — haste on, men of Arnheim ! care for nothing but 
the young lady’s safety,’ exclaimed the leader of the band. 

‘ Stay, I command you ; aid the stranger, on jmur lives ! ’ 
said Anne, in a voice which, usually gentle and meek, she now 
made heard b^ those around her, like the note of a silver 
clarion, ‘ I will not stir till he is rescued.’ 

Sclneckenwald had already spurred his horse for flight ; but, 
perceiving Anne’s reluctance to follow him, he dashed back, 
and seizing a horse, which, bridled and saddled, stood picqueted 
near him, he threw the reins to Arthur Philipson ; and pushing 
his own horse, at the same time, betwixt the Englishman and 
the soldier, he forced the latter to quit the hold he had on his 
person. In an instant Philipson was again mounted, when, 
seizing a battle-axe which hung at the saddle-bow of his new 
steed, he struck down the staggering sentinel, who was en- 
deavouring again to seize upon him. The whole troop then 
rode off at a gallop, for the alarm began to grow general in the 
village ; some soldiers were seen coming out of their quarters, 
and others were beginning to get upon horseback. Before 
Schreckenwald and his party had ridden a mile, they heard 
more than once the sound of bugles ; and when they arrived 
upon the summit of an eminence commanding a view of the 
village, their leader, who, during the retreat, had placed hhn- 
self in the rear of his company, now halted to reconnoitre the 
enemy they had left behind them. There was bustle and con- 
fusion in the street, but there did not appear to be any pursuit ; 
so that Schreckenwald followed his route down the river, with 

^ Baarenhauter [Barenhauter'i — he of the hear’s hide — a nickname for 
a German private soldier. 
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speed and activity indeed, but with so mueb steadiness at the 
same time as not to distress tbe slowest horse of his party. 

When they had ridden two hours and more, the confidence of 
their leader was so much augmented, that he ventured to com- 
mand a halt at the edge of a pleasant grove, which sensed to 
conceal their number, whilst both riders and horses took some 
refreshment, for which purpose forage and provisions had been 
borne along with them. Ital Sehreckenwald having held some 
communication with the baroness, continued to offer their 
travelling companion a sort of surly civility. He invited him 
to partake of his own mess, which was indeed little different 
from that which was served out to the other troopers, but was 
seasoned with a glass of wine from a more choice fiask. 

‘ To your health, brother,’ he said ; ‘ if you tell this day’s 
story truly, you will allow that I was a true comrade to you 
two hours since, in riding through the village of Amheim.’ 

‘ 1 will never deny it, fair sir,’ said Philipson, ‘ and I return 
you thanks for your timely assistance, alike whether it sprang 
from your mistress’s order or your own good-wilL’ 

‘ Ho 1 ho ! my friend,’ said Sehreckenwald, laughing, ‘ you are 
a philosopher, and can try conclusions while your horse lies 
rolling above you, and a haarenhauter aims his sword at your 
throat? Well, since your wit hath discovered so much, I care 
not if you know that I should not have had much scruple 
to sacrifice twenty such smooth-faced gentlemen as yourself, 
rather than the young Baroness of Arnheim had incurred the 
slightest danger.’ 

‘The propriety of the sentiment,’ said Philipson, ‘is so 
undoubtedly correct, that I subscribe to it, even though it is 
something discourteously expressed towards myself.’ 

In making this reply, the young man, provoked at the 
insolence of Schreckenwald’s manner, raised nis voice a little. 
The circumstance^ did not escape observation, for on the in- 
stant Annette Veilchen stood before them with her mistress’s 
commands on them both to speak in whispers, or rather to be 
altogether silent. 

‘ Say to your mistress that I am mute,’ said Philipson. 

‘ Our mistress, the baroness, says,’ contiuued Annette, with an 
emphasis on the title, to which she began to ascribe some talis- 
manic influence — ‘ the baroness, I tell you, says, that silence 
much concerns our safety, for it were most hazardous to draw 
upon this little fngitive party the notice of any passengers 
who may pass along the road during the necessary halt; and so. 
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sirs, it is tbe baroness’s request that you %vill continoc the 
exercise of your teeth as fast as 3 ''ou can, and forbear that of 
your tongues till j'oii are in a safer condition,’ 

‘My lady is wise,’ answered Ital Scbreckenwald, ‘and her 
maiden is witty. I drink, Mrs, Annette, in a cup of Rudas- 
heimer, to the continuance of her sagacity, and of your amiable 
liveliness of disposition. Will it please you, fair mistress, to 
pledge me in this generous liquor 1 ’ 

‘ Out, thou German wine-flask ! Out, thou eternal swill- 
flagon 1 Heard you ever of a modest maiden who drank wine 
before she had dined ? ’ * _ 

‘Remain without the generous inspiration, then,’ said the 
German, ‘ and nourish thj’’ satirical vein on sour cider or acid 
whey.’ 

A short space having been allowed to refresh themselves, 
the little party again mounted their horses, and travelled with 
such speed, that long before noon they arrived at the strongly 
fortified town of Kehl, oppo.site to Strasburg, on the eastern 
bank of the Rhine. 

It is for local antiquaries to discover whether the travellers 
crossed from Kehl to Strasburg by the celebrated bridge of 
boats which at present maintains the communication across 
the river, or whether they were wafted over by some other mode 
of transportation. It is enough that they passed in safety, and 
had landed on the other side, where — whether she dreaded that 
• he might forget the charge she had given him, that here they 
were to separate, or whether she thought that something more 
might be said in the moment of parting — the young baroness, 
before remounting her horse, once more approached Arthur 
Phnipson, who too truly guessed the tenor of what she had to 
say. 

‘ Gentle stranger,’ she said, ‘ I must now bid you fareweU- 
But first let me ask if you Imow whereabouts you are to seek 
your father % ’ 

‘In an inn called the Flying Stag,’ said Arthur, dejectedly; 

‘ but where that is situated in this large town, I know not.’ 

‘Do you know the place, Ital Schreekenwald ? ’ 

‘I, young lady 1 Not I — I know nothing of Strasburg and 
its inns. I believe most of our party are as ignorant as I am.’ 

‘ You and they speak Gennan, I suppose,’ said the baroness, 
drily,_‘and can make inquiry more easily than a foreigner? 
Go, sir, and forget not that humanity to the stranger is a reli- 
gious duty.’ 
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Witli that shrug of the shoulders ■which testifies a displeased 
messenger, Ital went to make some inquiry, and in his absence, 
brief as it was, Anne took an opportunity to say apart — ‘ Fare- 
■well— fitrewell! Accept this -fcoken of fiiendship, and wear it 
for my sake. May you he happy ! ’ 

Her slender fingers dropped into his hand a very small 
parceL He turned ‘to thank her, hut she was abeady at some 
distance ; and Schieckenwald, who had taken his place hy his 
side, said in his harsh voice, ‘ Gome, sir squire, 1 have found 
out your place of rendezvous, and I have but little time to play 
the gentleman-usher/ 

He then rode on; and Plulipson, mounted on his militaTy 
charger, followed him in silence to the point where a large 
street joined, or rather crossed, that which led from the quay 
on which they had landed. 

‘Yonder swings the Flying Stag,’ said Ital, pointing to an 
immense sign, which, mounted on a huge wooden fi:ame, crossed 
almost the whole breadth of the S'breet. ‘Your intelligence 
can, I think, hardly abandon you, ■with such a guide-post in 
your, eye.’ 

So saying, he turned^ his horse ■without further farewell, and 
rode hack to join his mistress and her attendants. 

Philipson’s eyes rested on the same group for a moment, 
when he was recalled to a sense of his situation by the thoughts 
of his father; and, spurring his jaded horse down the cross 
street, he reached the hostelry of the Flying Stag. 






CHAPTER XXIV 


I was, I must confess. 

Fair Albion’s queen in former golden days ; 

But now mischance hath trode my title down, 

And with dishonour laid me in the dust, 

Where I must take like scat unto my fortune, 

And to ray humble seat conform myself. 

Hcmij VI. Part III. 

hosteliy of the Flpng Stag, in Strasbnrg, was, like 
I every inn in the Empire at the period, conducted much 
JL Tvith the same discourteous inattention to the wants 
and accommodation of the guests as that of John Mengs. But 
the youth and good looks of Arthur Philipsori, circumstances 
which seldom or never fail to produce some effect where the 
fair are concerned prevailed upon a short, plump, dimpled, 
hlue-eyed, feir-sldnned yungfrau, the daughter of the landlord 
of the Flying Stag, himself a fat old man, pinned to the oaken 
chair in the stuhe, to carry herself to the young Englishman 
with a degree of condescension which, in the privileged race to 
which she belonged, was little short of degradation. She not 
only put her light buskins and her pretty ankles in danger of 
• being soiled by tripping across the yard to point out an unoc- 
cupied stable, but, on Arthur’s inquiry after his father, con- 
descended to recollect that such a guest as he described had 
lodged in the hoiise last night, and had said he expected to 
meet there a young person, his fellow-traveller. 

‘ I will send him out to you, fair sir,’ said the little yung- 
frau with a smile, which, if things of the kind are to he valued 
by their rare occurrence, must have been reckoned inestimable. 

She was as good as her word. In a few instants the elder 
Philipson entered the stable, and folded his son in his arms. 

‘_My son — my dear son!’ said the Englishman, his usual 
stoicism broken down and melted by natural feeling and 
parental tenderness. ‘Welcome to me at aU times — welcome 
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in a period of doubt and danger — and most welcome of all in 
a moment which forms the very crisis of our fate. In a few 
hours I shall know what we may expect from the Duke of 
Burgundy. Hast thou the token 1 ’ 
iJthur’s hand first sought that which was nearest to his 
heart, both in the literal and allegorical sense, the small i^arcel, 
namely, which Anne had given him at parting. But he recol- 
lected himself in the instant, and presented to his father the 
packet which had been so strangely lost and recovered at La 
Ferette. 

‘ It hath run it-s ovra risk since you saw it/ be obseped to 
his father, ‘and so have I mine. I received hospitality at a 
castle last night, and behold a body of lanzknechts in the 
neighbourhood began in the morning te mutiny for their pay. 
The inhabitants fled from the castle te escape their violence, 
and, as we passed their leaguer in the grey of the morning, a 
drunken haarenhauter shot my poor horse, and I was forced, 
in the way of exchange, te take up with his heavy Flemish 
animal, with its steel saddle and its clumsy chafiron.’ 

‘Our road is beset with i)erils,’ said his father. ‘ I too have 
had my share, having been in great danger (he told not its 
precise nature) at an inn where I rested last night. But I 
left it in the morning, and proceeded hither in safety. I have 
at length, however, obtained a sa:fe escort te conduct me to the 
Duke’s camp near Dijon ,* and I trust te have an audience of 
him this evening. Then, if our last hope should fail, we will 
seek the seaport of Marseilles, hoist sail for Candia or for 
Rhodes, and spend our lives in. defence of Christendom, since 
we may no longer fight for England.’ 

Arthur heard these ominous words vdthout reply ; but they 
did not the less sink upon his heart, deadly as the doom of the 
judge which secludes the criminal from society and all its joys, 
and condemns him to an eternal prison-house. The bells from 
the cathedral began to toll at this instant, and reminded the 
elder Philipson of the duty of hearing mass, which was said at 
all hours in some one or other of the separate chapels which 
are contained in that magnificent pile. His son followed, on 
an intimation of his pleasure. 

In approaching the access to this superb cathedral, the 
travellers found it obstructed, as is usual in Catholic coimtries, 
by the number of mendicants of both sexes who crowded round 
the entrance to give the worshippers an_ opportunity of dis- 
charging the duty of almsgiving, so positively enjoined as a 
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bred in devoted adherence to the now dethroned line of ‘Lan- 
caster, of which his father was one of the most distinguished 
supporters; and his earliest deeds of arms, which, though 
unfortunate, were neither obscure nor ignoble, had been done 
in their cause. With an enthusiasm belonging to his age and 
education, he in the same instant flung his bonnet on the pave- . 
ment and knelt at the feet of his ill-fated sovereign. 

Margaret threw back the veil which concealed those noble 
and majestic features which even yet, though rivers of tears 
had furrowed her cheek, though care, disappointment, domestic 
grief, and humbled pride had quenched the fire of her eye, and 
wasted the smooth dignit}’’ of her forehead — even yet showed 
the remains of that beauty which once was held unequalled in 
Europe. The apathy with which a succession of misfortunes 
and disappointed hopes had chilled the feelings of the imfor- 
tunate princess was for a moment melted by the sight of the 
fair youth’s enthusiasm. She abandoned one hand to him, 
which he covered with tears and kisses, and with the other 
stroked with maternal tenderness his curled locks, as she 
endeavoured to raise him from the posture he had assumed. 
His father, in the meanwhile, shut the door of the chapel and 
placed his back against it, withd^a^Ting himself thus from the 
group, as if for the purpose of preventing any stranger from 
entering during a scene so extraordinary. 

‘And thou, then,’ said Margaret, in a voice where female 
tenderness combated strangely with her natural pride of rank, 
and with the cahn, stoical indifference induced by the intensity 
of her personal misfortunes — ‘ thou, fair youth, art the last 
scion of the noble stem so many fair boughs of which have 
fallen in our hapless cause. Alas — alas ! what can I do for 
thee Margaret has not even a blessing to bestow. So way- 
ward is her fate, that her benedictions are curses, and she has 
but to look on you and wish you well to ensure your speedy 
and utter ruin. I — I have been the fatal poison-tree whose 
influence has blighted and destroyed all the fair plants that 
arose beside and around me, and brought death upon every 
one, yet am myself unable to find it!’ 

‘Noble and royal mistress,’ said the elder Englishman, ‘let 
not' your princely courage, which has borne such extremities, 
be dismayed, now that they are passed over, and that a chance 
at least of happier 'times is approaching "to you and to 
England.’ 

‘ To England, to me, noble Oxford ! ’ said the forlorn and 
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cliief observance of tlieir church. The Englishmen e.vfcriwited 
themselves from their importiniity by bestowing, as is usual on 
such occasions, a donative of .small coin u])on those who ap- 
peared most needy, or most deserving of their charity. One 
tall w^oman stood on the steps close to tlie door, and c.vtcnded 
her hand to the elder IMiilipson, who, struck witli her appear- 
ance, exchanged for a piece of silver the co})per coins which he 
had been distributing amongst others. 

‘ A marvel ! ’ she said, in the English language, but in a tone 
calculated only to be heard by him alone, although liis son also 
caught the sound and sense of what she said — * ay, a miracle ! 
^ Englishman still possesses a silver piece, and can afibrd to 
bestow it on the poor ! ' 

Arthur was sensible that his father started somewhat at the 
voice or words, which bore, even in his ear, something of deeper 
import than the observation of an ordinar}’' mendicant. But^ 
after a glance at the female who thus addressed him, his father 
passed onwards into the body of the church, and was soon 
engaged in attending to the solemn ceremony of the mass, as 
ft was performed by a priest at the altar of a chapel divided 
ftom the inmn body of the splendid edifice, and dedicated, as 
ft appeared from the image over the altar, to St. George — that 
military saint whose real history is so obscure, though his 
popular legend rendered him an object of peculiar veneration 
during the feudal ages. The ceremony was begun and finished 
with all customary forms. The officiating priest, with his at- 
tendants, withdrew, and though some of the few worshippers 
who had assisted at the solemnity remained telling their beads, 
and occupied with the performance of their private devotions, 
lar the greater part left the chapel, to visit other shrines, or to 
return to the prosecution of their secular affairs. 

But Arthur Philipson remarked that, whilst they dropped 
$ after another, the tall woman who had received his 
latner s alms continued to kneel near the altar : and he was yet 
more surprised to see that his father himself, who, he had many 
reasons to ^ow, was desirous to spend in the church no more 
time than the duties of devotion absolutely claimed, remained 
a so on his knees, with his eyes resting on the form of the veiled 
devotee (such she seemed from her dress), as if his own motions 
were to be guided by hers. By no idea which occurred to him 
was ^Arthur able to form the least conjecture as to his father’s 
motives ; he only knew that he was engaged in a critical and 
dangerous negotiation, liable to influence or interruption from 
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various quarters ; and that political suspicion was so generally 
awake both, in France, Italy, and Flanders, that the most 
important agents were often obliged to assume the most im- 
penetrable disguises, in order to insinuate themselves without 
suspicion into the countries where their services were required. 
Louis XI., in particular, whose singular policy seemed in 
some degree to give a character to the age in which he 
lived, was well known to have disguised his principal emis- 
saries and envoys in the fictitious garbs of mendicant monks, 
minstrels, gipsies, and other privileged wanderers of the 
meanest description. 

Arthur concluded, therefore, that it was not improbable 
that this female might, like themselves, be something more 
than her dress imported ; and he resolved to observe his father’s 
deportment towards her,* and regulate his own actions accord- 
ingly. A beU at last announced that mass, upon a more 
splendid scale, was about to be celebrated .before the high 
altar of the cathedral itself, and its sound withdrew fi:om the 
sequestered chapel of St. George the few who had remaiued at 
the shrine of the military saint, excepting the father and son, 
and the female penitent who kneeled opposite to them. When 
the last of the worshippers had retired, the female arose and 
advanced towards the elder Philipson, who, folding his arms 
on his bosom, and stooping his head, in an attitude of obei- 
sance which his son had never before seen him assume, ap- 
peared rather to wait what she had to say than to propose 
addressing her. 

There was a pause. Four lamps, lighted before the shrine 
of the saint, cast a dim radiance on his armour and steed, 
represented as he was in the act of transfixing with his lance 
the prostrate dragon, whose outstretched wings and writhing 
neck were in part touched by their beams. The rest of the 
chapel was dimly illuminatea by the autumnal sun, which 
could scarce find its way through the stained panes of the 
small lanceolated window, which was its only aperture to 
the open air. The light fell doubtful and gloomy, tinged with 
the various hues through which it passed, upon the stately, 
yet somewhat broken and dejected, form of the female, and on 
those of the melancholy and anxious father, and his son, who, 
with all the eager interest of youth, suspected and anticipated 
extraordinary consequences fi:om so singular an interview. 

At length the female approached to the same side of the 
shrine with Arthur, and his father, as if to be more distinctly 
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heard, without being obliged to raise the slow, solemn voice in 
which she had spoken. 

‘ Do jmu here worship,’ she said, ‘ the St. George of Burgundy 
or the St. George of Merry England, the flower of chival^? 

‘I serve,’ said Philipson, folding his hands humbly on his 
bosom, ‘the saint to whom this chapel is dedicated, and the 
Deity with whom I hope for his holy intercession, whether here 
or in my native country.’ 

‘Ay — you,’ said the female, ‘even you can forget — you, 
even you, who have been numbered amoi^ the mirror of knight- 
hood — can forget that you have worshipped in the royal fane 
of Windsor — that you have there bent a goHered knee, where 
kings and princes Imeeled around you — you can forget this, 
and make your orisons at a foreign shrine, with a heart unfe- 
turbed with the thoughts of what you have been — praying. 
Hire some poor peasant, for bread and life during the day that 
passes over you.’ 

‘Lady,’ replied Philipson, ‘in my proudest hours I was, be- 
fore the Being to whom I preferred my prayers, but as a worm 
in the dust. In His eyes I am now neither less nor more, 
degraded as I may be in the opinion of my feUow-reptiles.’ 

‘ How ^nst thou think thus % ’ said the devotee ; ‘and yet it 
is well with thee that thou canst. But what have thy losses 
been compared to mine ? ’ 

She put her hand to her brow, and seemed for a moment 
overpowered by agonizing recollections. 

Arthur pressed to his father’s side, and inquired, in a tone 
of interest which could not be repressed, ‘ Father, who is this 
lady ? Is it my mother 1 ’ 

‘ No, my son,’ answered Philipson. ‘ Peace, for the sake of 
all you hold dear or holy ! ’ 

The singular female, however, heard both the question and 
answer, though expressed in a whisper. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘young man, I am — I should say I was — 
your mother — the mother, the protectress, of all that was 
noble in England. I am Margaret of Anjou.’ 

Arthur sank on his knees before the dauntless widow of 
Henry the Sixth, who so long, and in such desperate circum- 
stences, upheld, by unyielding courage and deep policy, the 
sinking cause of her feeble husband ; and who, if she occasion- 
ally abused victory by cruelty and revenge, had made some 
atonement by the indomitable resolution with which she had 
supported the fiercest storms of adversity. Arthur had been 
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bred in devoted adherence to the now <icthroned lino of •Lan- 
caster, of which his father was one of the most distingnished 
supporters; and Ids c^irlicst deeds of arms, which, though 
unfortunate, were neitlicr obscure nor ignoble, ha<i been done 
in their cause. With an enthusinsns belonging to his age and 
educ4ition, he in the .‘^ninc in.stant tlung his bonimt on tlic jmve- 
ment and knelt at the feet of his ill-fated sovereign. 

Margaret threw back the veil which concealed tho.se noble 
and maje.stic fe^stures wliicli even yet,_tbough rivers of tears 
had furrowed her cheek, though care, disappointment, dome.stic 
grief, and humbled pride liad nuenclied the fire of her eye, and 
wasted the smooth dignity of her forehead — even 3*et showed 
the remains of that beauty which once was held unc<iualled in 
Europe. The ajiathy \rith which a succc-s.sion of misfortunes 
and disappointed hopes had chilled the feelings of the unfor- 
tunate prince.?.s was for a moment melted by the sight of the 
fair j'outh's enthusiasm. She abandoned one hand to him, 
which he covered with t&irs and kisses, and with the other 
stroked with materaal tendeniess his curled locks, as she 
endeavoured to rai.se him from the posture he had assumed. 
His father, in the ineanwbili^ shut llie door of tlie chapel and 
placed his back a"ainst it, "withdrawing himself thus from the 
group, as if for the purpose of preventing any stranger from 
entering during a scene so e.Ktraordinary. 

‘And thou, then,’ said Margaret, in a voice where female 
tcndenie.S 3 combated strangely with her natural pride of rank, 
and with the calm, stoical indifference induced b}' the intensity 
of her peisoual misfortunes — ‘ thou, fair youth, art the last 
scion of the noble stem so man}* fair boughs of which have 
fallen in our hapless cau.se. Alas — alas ! what can I do for 
thee?_ Margaret has not even a blessing to bestow. So way- 
ward is her fate, that her benedictions are curse.s, and she has 
hut to look on you and wish you well to ensure your speedy 
and utter ruin. I — I have been the fatal poison-tree whose 
influence has blighted and destroyed all the fair plants that 
arose beside and around me, and brought death upon every 
one, yet am myself unable to find it ! ’ 

‘Noble and royal mistress,’ said tbe elder Englishman, ‘let 
not your princely courage, which ha.s borne such extremities, 
be dismayed, now that they are passed over, and that a chance 
at least of happier times is approaching to you and to 
England.’ 

‘To England, to me, noble Oxford!’ said the forlorn and 
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■widowed Queen. ‘If to-morrow’s san could place me once 
more on the throne of England, could it give back to me what 
I have lost ? I speak not of wealth or power ; they are as 
nothing in the balance. I speak not of the hosts of .noble 
friends who have fallen in defence of me and mine — Somersets, 
Percys, Staffords, Cliffords ; they have found their place in 
fame, in the annals of their country. I speak not of my hus- 
band; he has exchanged the state of a suffering saint upon 
earth for that of a glorified saint in Heaven. Put 0, Oxford, 
my son — my Edward ! Is it possible for me to look on this 
youth, and not remember that thy countess and I on the same 
night gave birth to two fair boys ? How oft we endeavoured 
to prophesy their future fortunes, and to persuade ourselves 
that the same constellation which shone on their birth would 
influence their succeeding life, and hold a friendly and equal 
bias tin they reached some destined goal of happiness and 
honour ! Thy Arthur lives ; but, alas ! my Edward, born under 
the same auspices, fills a bloody grave.’ 

She -wrapped her head in her mantle, as if to stifle the com- 
plaints and groans which maternal affection poured forth at 
these crael recollections. Philipson, or the exiled Earl of 
Oxford, as ^ we may now term him, ^stinguished in those 
changeful times by the steadiness with which he had always 
maintained his loyalty to the line of Lancaster, saw the im- 
prudence of indulging his sovereign in her weakness. 

‘Royal mistress,’ he said, ‘life’s journey is that of a brief 
■winter’s day, and its course -wiR run on whether we avail our- 
selves of its progress or no. My sovereign is, I trust, too much 
mistress of herself to suffer lamentation for what is passed to 
deprive her of the power of using the present time. I am here 
in obedience to 3 mur command ; I am to see Burgundy forth- 
■with, and if I find him pliant to the purpose to which we would 
turn him, events may follow which will change into gladness 
our present mourning. But we must use our opportunity ■with 
speed as well as zeal. Let me know, then, madam, for what 
reason your Majesty hath come hither, disguised and in danger? 
Surely it was not merely to weep over this young man that the 
high-minded Queen Margaret left her father’s court, disguised 
herself in mean attire, and came from a place Of safety to one 
of doubt at least, if not of danger ? ’ 

‘You mock me, Oxford,’ said the unfortunate Queen, ‘or 
you deceive yourself, if you think you still serve that Margaret 
whose word was never sx)oken without a reason, and whose 
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slightest action was influenced by a motive. Alas ! I am no 
longer the same firm and rational being. ITie feverish char- 
acter of grief, while it makes one place hateful to me, drives 
me te another in very impotence and impatience^ of spirit.. M}" 
father’s residence, thou sayst, is safe; but is it tolerable for 
such a soul as mine 1 Can one ^Yho has been deprived of the 
noblest and richest kingdom of Europe — one who has lost hosts 
of noble friends — one who is a widowed consort, a childless 
mother — one upon whose head Heaven hath poured forth its 
last vial of unmitigated ^Trath — can she stoop to be the com- 
panion of a weak old man, who, in sonnets and in music, in 
mummery and folly, in harping and rhyming, finds a comfort 
for all that poverty has that is distressing, and, what is still 
worse, even a solace in all that is ridiculous and con- 
temptible 1 ’ 

‘Nay, with your leave, madam,’ said her counsellor, ‘blame 
not the good King Rend because, persecuted by fortune, he has 
been able to find out for himself humbler sources of solace, 
which your prouder spirit is disposed to disdain. A contention 
among his minstrels has for him the animation of a knightly 
combat ; and a crown of flowers, twined by his troubadours, 
and graced by their sonnets, he accounts a valuable compensa- 
tion for the diadems of Jerusalem, of Naples, and of both 
Sicilies, of which he only possesses the empty titles,’ 

‘Speak not to me of the pitiable old man,’ said Margaret — 
‘ sunk below even the hatred of his worst enemies, and never 
thought worthy of anything more than contempt. I tell thee, 
noble Oxford, I have been driven nearly mad with my forced 
residence at Aix, in the paltry circle which he calls his court. 
My ears, tuned as they now are only to sounds of affliction, are 
not so weary of the eternal tinkling of harps, and squeaking of 
rebecks, and snapping of castanets ; my eyes are not so tired 
of the beggarly affectation of court ceremonial, which is only 
respectable when it implies wealth and expresses power — as my 
very soul is sick of the paltry ambition which can find pleasure 
in spangles, tassels, and trumpery, when the reality of all that 
is great and noble hath passed away. No, Oxford. If I am 
doomed to lose the last east which fickle fortune seems to offer 
nie, I will retreat into the meanest convent in the Pyrenean 
hills, and at least escape the insult of the idiot gaiety of my 
father. Let him pass from our memory as from the page of 
history, in which his name will never be recorded. I. have 
much of more importance both to hear and to teU. And now, 
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my Oxford, wliat nows from Itnly? WiiMhc Duke of Milan 
afford ns assisOinco witli liis counsels, or with liis treasures?’^ 

‘ With his counsels willingly, madam ; hut how you will 
relish them I know not, since ho rcoommends to us submission 
to our hapless fate, and resignation to the will of Providence.’ 

‘The wily Italian! Will not, then, Galaisso advance aiiy 
part of his hoards, or assist a friend to whom he hath in his 
time fiill often sw'orn faith ? ’ 

‘Not even the diamonds wliich I ofi'ered to deposit in his 
hands,’ answered the Earl, ‘could make him unlock his treasury 
to supjjly. us with ducats for our onterimse. Yet he said, if 
Charles of Burgundy should think seriously of an exertion in 
our favour, such was his regard for that great prince and his 
deep sense of your Majesty’s misfortunes, that he would con- 
sider what the state of his exchequer, though much exhausted, 
and the condition of his subjects, thougli imi)Overished by taxes 
and talliages, would permit liim to advance in your behalf.’ 

‘The double-faced hypocrite!’ said Margaret ‘If the 
assistance of the princely Burgundy lends us a chance of 
regaining w'hat is our own, then lie will give us some paltiy 
parcel of crowns, that our restored prosperity may forget his 
indifference to our adversity! But wliat of Burgundy? I 
have ventured hither to tell you what I have Icanied, aud to 
bear report of your proceedings -y- a trusty watcb provides for 
the secrecy of our interview. My impatience to see you brought 
me hither in this mean disguise. 1 have a small retinue at a 
convent a mile beyond the towm — I have had your arrival 
watched by the faithful Lambert — and now I come to know 
your hopes or your fears, and to tell you my own.’ 

‘Royal lady,’ said the Earl, ‘I have not seen the Duke. 
You Imow his temper to be wilful, sudden, hffughty, and un- 
persuadable. If he can ado])t the cahn and sustained policy 
which the times require, I. little doubt his obtaining full 
amends of Louis, his sworn enemy, and even of Edward, his 
ambitious brother-in-law. But. if lie continues to jdeld to ex- 
travagant fits of passion, with or without provocation, he may 
hurry into a quarrel with the poor but hardy Helvetians, and 
is likely to engage in a perilous contest, in which he cannot be 
expected to gain anything, while he undergoes a chance of the 
most serious losses.’ 

‘ Surely,’ replied the Queen, ‘he will not trust the usurper 
Edward, even in the very moment when he is giving the 
greatest proof of treachery to his alliance?’ 
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‘ In "wliat lespect, madam ? ’ replied Oxford. ‘ The news you 
allude to has not reached me.’ 

‘How, my lord? Am 1 then the first to tell you that 
Edward of York has crossed the sea with such an army as 
scarce even the renowned Henry V., my fiither-in-law, ever 
transported from France to Italy?' 

‘ So much I have indeed heard was expected,’ said Oxford ; 
‘ and I anticipated the effect as fatal to our cause.’ 

‘Edward is arrived,’ said Margaret, ‘and the traitor and 
usurper hath sent defiance to Louis of France, and demanded 
of him the crown of that kingdom as his own right — that crown 
which was placed on the head of my unhappy husband, when 
he was yet a child in the cradle.’ 

‘It is then decided — the English are in France !’ answered 
Oxford, in a tone expressive of the deepest aimety. ‘And 
whom brings Edward with him on this expedition?’ 

‘All — all the bitterest enemies of our house and cause. 
The false, the traitorous, the dishonoured George, whom he 
calls Duke of Clarence — the blood-drinker, Richard — the licen- 
tious Hastings — Howard — Stanley — in a word, the leaders of 
aU those traitors whom I would not name, unless by doing so 
my curses could sweep them firom the face of the earth.’ 

‘And — I tremble to ask,’ said the Earl — ‘does Burgundy 
prepare to join them as a brother of the war, and make common 
cause with this Yorkish host against King Louis of France ? ’ 

‘By my advices,’ replied the Queen, ‘and they are both 
private and sure, besides that they are confirmed by the bruit 
of common fiime — no, my good Orford — no ! ’ 

‘ For that may the saints be praised ! ’ answered Oxford. 
* Edward of York — I will not malign even an enemy — is a bold 
and fearless leader; but he is neither Edward the Third nor 
the heroic Black Prince, nor is he that fifth Henry of Lan- 
caster under whom I won my spurs, and to whose lineage the 
thoughts of his glorious memory would have made me faithful, 
had my plighted vows of allegiance ever permitted me to enter- 
tain a thought of varying or of defection. Let Edward engage 
in war with Louis without the aid of Burgundy, on which he 
has reckoned. Louis is indeed no hero, but he is a cautious 
and skilful general, more to be ' dreaded, perhaps, in these 
pohtic days than if Charlemagne could again raise the ori- 
flamme, surrounded by Roland and all his paladins. Louis 
will not hazard such fields as those of Cressy, of Poitiers, or of 
Agincourt. With a thousand lances from Hainault, and twenty 
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thousand crowns from Burgundy, Edward shall risk the loss of 
England, while he is engaged in a protracted struggle for the 
recovery of Normandy and Guienne. But what arc the move- 
ments of Burgundy 1 ’ 

‘ He has menaced Germany,’ said Margaret, ‘ and^ his troops 
are now employed in overrunning Lorraine, of which he has 
seized the principal towns and castles.’ 

‘Where is Ferrand de Vaudcmont — a j^outh, it is said, of 
courage and enterprise, and claiming Lorraine in right of his 
mother, Yolande of Anjou, the sister of your Grace?’ 

‘ Fled,’ replied the Queen, ‘into Germany or Helvetia.’ 

‘ Let Burgundy beware of him,’ said the experienced Earl j 
‘ for, should the disinherited youth obtain confederates in Ger- 
many and allies among the hardy Swiss, Charles of Burgundy 
may find him a far more formidable enemy than he expects. 
We are strong for the present only in the Duke’s strength, 
and if it is wasted in idle and desultory efforts our hopes, alas ! 
vanish with his power, even if he should be found to have the 
decided will to assist us. My friends in England are resolute 
not to stir without men and money from Burgundy.’ 

‘It is a fear,’ said Margaret, ‘but not our worst fear. I 
dread more the policy of Louis, who, unless my espials have 
grossly deceived me, has even already proposed a secret peace 
to Edward, offering with large sums of money to purchase 
England to the Yorkists, and a truce of seven years.’ 

‘ It cannot be,’ said Oxford. ‘ No Englishman, commanding 
such an army as Edward must now lead, dares for very shame 
to retire from France without a manly attempt to recover his 
lost provinces.’ 

‘Such would have been the thoughts of a rightful prince,’ 
said Margaret, ‘ who left behind him an obedient and faithful 
kingdom. Such may not be the thoughts of this Edward, mis- 
named Plantagenet, base perhaps in mind as in blood, since 
they say his real father was one Blackburn, an archer of 
Middleham — usurper, at least, if not bastard — such will not 
be_ his thoughts.^ Every breeze that blows from England will 
bring with it apprehensions of defection amongst those over 
whom he has usurped authority. He will not sleep in peace 
till he returns to England with those cut-throats, whom he 
relies upon for the defence of his stolen crown. He will engage 
in no war w ith Louis, for Louis will not hesitate to soothe : ms 

Lancastrian party threw the imputation of bastardy (which was 
totally unfounded) upon Edward IV- 
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pride by bundiiation, to gorge bis avarice and pamper bis 
voluptuous prodigabty by suins of gold ; and I fear mucb we 
sbaU soon bear of the English army retiring from France witb 
tbe idle boast that they have displayed tbeir banners once 
morCj for a week or two, in the provinces which were formerly 
their own.’ 

‘ It the more becomes us to be speedy in moving Burgundy 
to decision,’ replied Oxford; ‘and for that purpose I post to 
Dijon. Such an army as Edward’s cannot be transported over 
the narrow seas in several weeks. The probability is that 
they must winter in France, even if they should have truce 
with King Louis. With a thousand Hainault lances from the 
eastern part of Flanders, I can be soon in the North, where we 
have many friends, besides the assurance of help from Scotland. 
The faithful West wid rise at a signal — -a Clifford can be found, 
though the mountain mists have hid him from Richard’s 
researches — the Welsh will assemble at the rallying word of 
Tudor — the Red Rose raises its head once more — and so, God 
save King Henry ! ’ ( 

‘ Alas ! ’ said the Queen. ‘ But no husband — no friend of 
mine — the son but of my mother-in-law by a Welsh chieftain 
— cold, they say, and crafty. But be it so — let me only see 
Lancaster Iniumph and obtain revenge upon York, and I wiU 
die contented ! ’ 

‘It is then your pleasure that I should make the proffers 
expressed by your Grace’s, former mandates, to induce Bur- 
gundy to stu himself iu our cause 1 If he learns the proposal 
of a truce betwixt France and England, it wiU sting sharper 
than aught I can say,’ 

‘ Promise all, however,’ said the Queen. ‘ I know his inmost 
soul : it is set upon extending the dominions of his house in 
every direction. For this he has seized Gueldres — for this he 
now overruns and occupies Lorraine — for this he covets such 
poor remnants of Provence as my father stUl calls bis own. 
With such augmented territories, he proposes to exchange his 
ducal diadem for an arched crown of independent sovereignly. 
TeU the Duke, Margaret can assist his views ; teU him that 
my father Ren6 shaU disown the opposition made to the Duke’s 
seizure of Lorraine — he shaU do more, he shaU declare Charles 
his heir in Provence, with my ample consent ; teU him, the old 
man shaU cede his dominions to him upon the instant that his 
Hainaulters embark for England, some smaU pension deducted 
to maintain a concert of fiddlers and a troop of morrice-dancers. 
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These are Ren(5’s only earthly wants. Mine are still fewer. 
Revenge upon York, and a speedy OTavo ! For the paltry gold 
which we may need, thou hast jewds to pledge. For the other 
conditions, security if required.' 

‘For these, madam, 1 can pledge my laiightly word, in 
addition to your roj^al faith ; and if more is required, my son 
shall he a hostage with Burgundj'.' 

‘Oh no — no !' exclaimed the dethroned Queen, touched by 
perhaps the only tender feeling which repeated and extraordi- 
nary misfortunes had not chilled into insensibility. ‘ Haxard 
not the life of the noble youth — he that is the last of the loyal 
and faithful house of Vere — he that should have been the 
brother in arms of my beloved Edward — he that had so nearly 
been his companion in a bloody and untimely grave ! Do 
not involve this poor child in these fatal intrigues, which have 
been so baneful to his family. Let him go with me. Him at 
least I will shelter from danger whilst I hve, and i^rovide for 
when I am no more.’ 

‘ Forgive me, madam,’ said Oxford, with the firmness which 
distinguished him. ‘My son, as you deign to recollect, is a 
De Vere, destined, perhaps, to be the last of his name. Fall 
he may, but it must not be without honour. To whatever 
dangers his duty and allegiance call him, be it from sword or 
lance, axe or gibbet, to these he must expose himself frankly, 
when his doing so can mark his allegiance. His ancestors have 
shown him how to brave them all.’ 

‘ True — true,’ exclsLimed the unfortunate Queen, raising her 
arms wildly. ‘ All must perish — all that have honoured Lan- 
caster — all that have loved Margaret, or whom she has loved ! 
The destruction must be universal — the young must fall with 
the old — not a lamb of the scattered flock shall escape ! ’ ' 
‘For God’s sake, gracious madam,’ said Oxford, ‘compose 
yourself ! I hear them knock on the chapel door.’ 

‘ It is the signal of parting,’ said the exiled Queen, collecting 
herseE ‘Do not fear, noble Oxford, I am not often thus ; but 
how seldom do I see those friends whose faces and voices can 
disturb, the composure of my despair ! Let me tie this relic 
about thy neck, good youth, and fear not its evil, influence, 
though you receive it from an ill-omened hand. It was 
my husband’s, blessed by many a prayer, and. sanctified by 
many a holy tear; even my unhappy hands cannot pollute 
it. I should have bound it on my Edward’s bosom on the 
dreadftd morning of Tewke.sbury fight; but he armed early 
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— weni to the field mtboiit seeing me, and all my purpose vras 
vain.’ 

She passed a golden chain round Arthur’s neck as she spoke, 
which contained a small gold crucifix of rich but barbarous 
manufacture. It had belonged, said tradition, to Edward the 
Confessor. Tlie knock at the door of the chapel was repeated. 

‘ We must not tarr)',’ said Margaret ; ‘ let us part here — 3 *ou 
for Dijon, I to Aix, my abode of unrest in Provence. Fare- 
well ; we may meet in a better hour — jmt how can I hope iti 
Thus I .sfiid on the morning before the fight of St. Albans — 
thus on the dark dawning of Towton — thus on the yet more 
bloody field of Tcwkc.sbuiy — and what was the event 1 Yet , 
hone is a plant which cannot be rooted out of a noble breast 
till the last heart-string crack as it is pulled away.’ 

So saj’ing, she passed through the chapel door, and mingled 
in the miscellaneous assemblage of personages who worshipped, 
or indulged their curiosity, or consumed their idle hours, amongst 
the aisles of the cathedral. 

Philipson and his .son, both deeply impressed with the singular 
interview which had just taken place, returned to their inn, 
where they found a pursuivant, with the Duke of Burgundy’s 
badge and livery, who informed them that, if they w'ere the 
English merchants who were carrying wares of value to the 
court of the Duke, he had orders to afford them the countenance 
of his escort and inviolable character. Under his protection 
they set out from Strasburg ; but such .was the uncertainty of 
the Duke of Burgundy’s motions, and such the numerous 
obstacles which occurred to interrupt their journey, in a country 
disturbed by the constant passage of troops and preparation for 
w’ar, that it was evening on the second day ere they reached 
the plain near Dijon on which the whole, or great part, of bis 
power lay encamped. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Thus said the Duke — thus did tlic].Dukc infer. 

Richard III. 

eyes of the elder traveller were well accustomed to 
;| sights of martial splendour, yet even he was dazzled 

jL with the rich and glorious displav of the Burgundian 

camp, in which, near the walls of Dijon, Charles, the wealthiest 
prince in Europe, had displayed his own extravagance, and en- 
couraged his followers to similar profusion. The pavilions of 
the meanest officers were of siUc and samite, while those of the 
nobility and great leaders glittered with cloth of silver, cloth of 
gold, variegated tapestry, and other precious materials, which 
in no other situation would have been employed as a cover 
from the weather, but would themselves have been thought 
worthy of the most careful protection. The horsemen and 
infantry who mounted guard were arrayed in the richest and 
most gorgeous armour. A beautiful and very numerous train 
of artillery was drawn up near the entrance of the camp, and 
in its commander Philipson (to give the Earl the travelling 
name to which our readers are accustomed) recognised Henry 
Colvin, an Englishman of inferior birth, but distinguished for 
his skill in conducting these terrible engines which had of late 
come into general use in war. The banners and pennons which 
were displayed by every knight, baron, and man of rank floated 
before their tents, and the owners of these transitory dwellings 
sat at the door half-armed, and enjoyed the military contests 
of the soldiers, in wrestling, pitching the bar, and other athletic 
I exercises. 

Long rows of the noblest horses were seen at picquet, 
prancing and tossing their heads, as impatient of the inactivity 
to which they were confined, or were heard neighing over the 
provender which was spread plentifiiUy before them. The 
soldiers formed joyous groups around the minstrels and stroll- 
jugglers, or were engaged in drinking-parties at the sutlers’ 
tents; others strolled about with folded arms, casting their 
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eyes no'w and tlien to tlie sinking sun, as if desirous that tke 
hour should arrive which should put an end to a day unoccu- 
pied, and therefore tedious. 

At length the travellers reached, amidst the dazzling 
varieties of this military displa)^, the pavilion of the Duke him- 
self, before which floated heavily in the evening breeze the 
broad and rich banner in which glowed the armorial hearings 
and quarterings of a prince, duke of six provinces, and count 
of fifteen counties, who was, from his power, his disposition, 
and the success which seemed to attend his enteiprises, the 
general dread of Europe. The pursuivant made himself known 
to some of the household, and the Englishmen were imme- 
diately received with courtesy, though not such as to draw 
attention upon them, and conveyed to a neighbouring tent, the 
residence of a general officer, which they were given to under- 
stand was destined for their accommodation, and where their 
packages accordingly were deposited, and refreshments offered 
them. 

‘As the camp is filled,’ said the domestic who waited upon 
them, ‘with soldiers of different nations and uncertain dis- 
positions, the Duke of Burgundj^, for the safety of your mer- 
chandise, has ordered you the protection of a regular sentinel. 
In the meantime, be in readiness to wait on his Highness, 
seeing you may look to be presently sent for.’ 

Accordingly, the elder Philipson was shortly after summoned 
to the Duke’s presence, introduced by a back entrance into the 
ducal pavilion, and into that part of it which, screened by close 
curtains and wooden barricades, formed Charles’s own separate 
apartment. The plainness of the furniture, and the coarse 
apparatus of the Duke’s toilette, formed a strong contrast to 
the appearance of the exterior of the pavilion ; for Charles, 
whose character was, in that as in other thiugs, far from con- 
sistent, exhibited in his own person during war an austerity,^ or 
rather coarseness, of dress, and sometimes of manners also, which 
was more like the rudeness of a German lanzknecht than the 
bearing of a prince of exalted rank ; while, at the same time, he 
encouraged and enjoined a great splendour of expense and dis- 
play amongst his vassals and courtiers, as if to be rudely attired, 
and to despise every restraint, even of ordinary ceremony, were 
a privilege of the sovereign alone. Yet, when it pleased him to 
assume state in person and manners, none knew better than 
Charles of Burgundy how he ought to adorn and demean himself. 

Upon his toSette appeared brashes and combs which might 
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have claimed dismissal as past the term of service, overworn 
hats and doublets, dog-leashes, leather belts, and other such 
paltry articles; amongst which lay at random, as it seemed, 
the great diamond called Sanci, the three rubies termed the 
Three Brothers of Antwerp, another great diamond called the 
Lamp of Flanders, and other inecious stones of scarcely inferior 
value and rarity. This extraordinary display somewhat re- 
sembled the character of the Duke himself, who mixed cruelty 
with justice, magnanimity with meanness of spirit, economy 
with extravagance, and liberality with avarice ; being, in fact, 
consistent in nothing excepting in his obstinate determination 
to follow the opinion he had once formed, in every situation of 
things, and through aU variety of risks. 

In the midst of the valueless and inestimable articles of his 
wardrobe and todette, the Duke of Burgundy called out to the 
English traveller, ‘"Welcome, Herr Philipson — welcome, yon of 
a nation whose traders are princes, and their merchants the 
mighty ones of the earth. "Wliat new commodities have you 
brought to gull us with 1 You merchants, by St. George, are 
a wily generation.’ 

‘ Faith, no new merchandise I, my lord,’ answered the elder 
Englishman : ‘ I bring but the commodities which I showed 
your Highness the last time I communicated with 3 ’' 0 u, in the 
hope of a poor trader that your Grace may find them more 
accCTtable upon a review than when you first saw them.’ 

‘ It is weU, Sir — Philipville, I think they call you 1 You are 
a simple trader, or you take me for a silly purchaser, that you 
think to gull me with the same wares which I fancied not 
formerly. Change of fashion, man — novelty — is the motto of 
commerce; your Lanc^ter wares have had their day, and I 
have bought of them like others, and was like enough to have 
paid dear for them too, York is all the vogue now.’ 

‘ It may be so among the vulgar,’ said the Earl of Oxford ; 
‘hut for souls like your Highness faith, honour, and loyalty 
are jewels which change of fancy or mutability of taste cannot 
put out of feshion.’ 

‘"Why, it may be, noble Oxford,’ said the Duke, ‘that I 
preserve in my secret mind some veneration for these old- 
fashioned qualities, else why should I hare such regard for your 
person, in_ which they have ever been distinguished 1 But my 
situation is pa-infully urgent, and should I make a false step at 
this crisis, I might break the purposes of my whole life. Observe 
me, sir merchant. Here has come over your old competitor. 
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Blackburn, whom some call Edward of York and of Londoin 
with a commodity of bows and bills such as never entered 
France since King Arthur’s time ; and lie offers to enter into 
joint adventure with me, or, in plain speech, to make common 
cause with Burgundy, till wo smoke out of his earths the old 
fox Ijotiis, and nail his liide to the stable-door. In a w'ord, 
England incites me to take part with him against my most 
wily and inveterate enem}*, the King of France j to rid myself 
of the chain of vassalage, and to ascend into the rank of inde- 
pendent princes j how think 3 *ou, noble earl, can I forego this 
.seducing temptation 1 ’ 

‘You must ask this of .some of your counsellors of Burgundy,’ 
.said Oxford ; ‘it is a question fraught too deeply with ruin to 
my cause for me to give a fair opinion on it.’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ said Cliarics, ‘ I ask thee, as an liononrable 
man, what objections you see to the course proposed to me ? 
Speak your mind, and speak it freely.’ 

‘ My lord, I know it is in your Highness’s nature to enter- 
tain no doubts of the facility of e.xccuting anything which 3 ’'ou 
have once determined shall bo done. Yet, though this prince- 
like disposition may in some cases prepare for its onm success, 
and has often done so, there are othens in which, persisting in 
our purpose, merely because wc have once willed it, leads not 
to success, but to ruin. Loolc, therefore, at this English army. 
Winter is approaching, Avhere are they to be lodged? how are 
they to he victualled 1 1)3’^ whom are they to be paid ? Is your 
Highness to take all the expense and labour of fitting them for 
the summer campaign ? for, rely on it, an EngKsh army never 
was, nor will he, fit for service till tbe 3 ’^ have been out of their 
own island long enough to accustom them to military duty. 
They are men, 1 grant, the fittest for soldiers in the world, hut 
they are not soldiers as 3 *et, and must be trained to become such 
at your Highness’s expense.’ 

‘ Be it so,’ said Charles ; * I think the Low Countries can 
find food for the beef-consuming Icnaves for a few weeks, and 
villages for them to lie in, and officers to train their sturdy 
limbs to war, and provosf^marshals enough to reduce their 
refractory spirit to discipline.’ 

‘What happens next? ’ said Oxford. ‘You march to Paris, 
add to Edward’s usurped power another kingdom, restore to 
him all the possessions which England ever had in France, Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, Gascon}'^, and all besides — can you trust 
this Edward when you shall have thus fostered his strength. 
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and made him far stronger than this Louis whom you have 
united to pull down V 

‘ By St, George, I will not dissemble with you I It is in 
that very x^oint tiiat my doubts trouble me. Edward is indeed 
my brother-in-law, but I am a man little inclined to put my 
head under my wife’s girdle.’ 

‘ And the times,’ said Philipson, ‘ have too often shown the 
inefficiency of family alliances to prevent the most gro.ss 
breaches of faith.’ 

‘ You say well, earl. Clarence betrayed his father-in-law ; 
Louis poisoned his brother. Domestic affections, pshaw' 1 they 
sit warm enough by a private man’s fireside, but they cannot 
come into fields of battle, or princes’ halls, where the w'ind 
blow’s cold. No, my alliance with Edward by marriage were 
little succour to me in time of need. I would as soon ride an 
unbroken horse, with no better bridle than a lady’s garter. 
But what then is the result 1 He wars on Louis ; w’hichever 
gains the better, I, who must be strengthened in their mutual 
weakness, receive the advantage. The Englishmen slay the 
French with their cloth-yard shafts, and the Frenchmen, by 
skirmishes, waste, weaken, and destroy the English. With 
spring I take the field with an army superior to both, and then, 
St. George for Burgundy ! ’ ^ 

‘And if, in the meanwhile, your Highness will deign to 
assist, even in the most trifling degree, a cause the most 
honourable that ever Imight laid lance in rest for, a moderate 
sum of money, and a small body of Hainault lances, who may 
gain both fame and fortune by the service, may replace the 
injured heir of Lancaster in the possession of his native and 
rightful dominion.’ 

‘Ay, marry, sir earl,’ said the Duke, ‘you come roundly to 
the point; but we have seen, and indeed partly assisted at, so 
many turns betwixt York and Lancaster, that we have some 
doubt which is the side to which Heaven has given the .right, 
and the inclinations of the people the effectual power ; we are 
surprised into absolute giddiness by so many extraordinary 
revolutions of fortune as England has exhibited.’ 

‘A proof, my lord, that these mutations are not yet ended, 
and that your generous aid may give to the better side an 
effectual turn of advantage.’ 

‘And lend my cousin, Margaret of Anjou, my arm to de- 
throne my wife’s brother 1 Perhaps he deserves small good- 
will at my hands, since he and his insolent nobles have been 
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urging me with remonstrances, and even threats, to lay aside 
all my own important afiairs, and join Edward, forsooth, in his 
knight-errant expedition against Louis. I will march against 
Louis at my own time, and not sooner ; and, by St. George ! 
neither island king nor island noble shall dictate to Charles of 
Burgundy. You are fine conceited companions, you English of 
both sides, that think the matters of your own bedlam island 
are as interesting to all the world as to yourselves. But 
neither York nor Lancaster, neither brother Blackburn nor 
cousin Margaret of Anjou, not mth John de Vere to back her, 
shall gull me. Men lure no hawks with empty hands.’ 

Oxford, familiar with the Duke’s disposition, suffered him 
to exhaust himself in chafing, that any one should pretend to 
dictate liis course of conduct, and, when he was at length silent, 
replied with calmness — ‘ Do I live to hear the noble Duke of 
Burgundy, the mirror of European chivalry, say that no reason 
has been shown to him for an adventure where a helpless queen 
is to he redressed — a royal house raised fi’om the dust 1 Is 
there not immortal los and honour — the trumpet of fame to 
proclaim the sovereign who, alone in a degenerate age, has 
united the duties of a generous knight with those of a princely 
sovereign ’ 

The Duke interrupted him, striking him at the same time 
on the shoulder — ‘ And King Rent’s five hundred fiddlers to 
tune their cracked violins in my praise, and King Een^ him- 
self to listen to them, and say, “Well fought, Duke — well 
played, fiddler”? I tell thee, John of 0:Sbrd, when thou 
and I wore maiden armour, such words as fame, honour, los, 
knightly glory, lady’s love, and so forth, were good mottoes for 
our snow-white shields, and a fair enough argument for splin- 
tering lances — ay, and in tilt-yard, though somewhat old for 
these fierce follies, I would jeopard my person in such a quarrel 
yet,^ as becomes a knight of the order ; but when we come to 
pajdng .down of crowns, and embarking of large squadrons, we 
must have to propose to our subjects some substantial^ excuse 
for plunging them in war — some proposal for the public good 
— or, by St. George ! for our own private advantage, which is 
the same thing. This is the course the world runs,^ and, 
Oxford, to tell the plain truth, I mean to hold the same bias.’ 

' Heaven forbid that I should expect your Highness to act 
otherwise than with a view to your subjects’ welfare — the in- 
crease, that is, as your Grace happily expresses^ it, of your own 
power and dominion. The money we require is not in benev- 
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olence, but in loan; and Margaret is willing to deposit these 
jewels, of which I think your Grace knows the value, till she 
shall repay the sum which your friendship may advance in her 
necessity.’ 

‘Ha, hal’ said the Duke, ‘would our cousin make a pauTi- 
broker of us, and have us deal with her like a Jewish usurer 
with his debtor! Yet, in faith, Oxford, we may need the 
diamonds, for if this business were otherwise feasible, it is pos- 
sible that I myself must become a borrower to aid my cousin’s 
necessities. 1 have applied to the states of the duchy, who 
are now sitting, and expect, as is reasonable, a large supply. 
But there are restless heads and close hands among them, and 
they may be niggardly. So place tbe jewels on the table in the 
meanwhile. Well, say I am to be no sufferer in purse' by this 
feat of knight-erran^ which you propose to me, still princes 
enter not into war without some view of advantage 1 ’ 

‘ Listen to me, noble sovereign. You are naturally bent to 
imite the great estates of your father and those you have 
acquired by your own arms into a compact and firm duke- 
dom 

. ‘ Call it kingdom,’ said Charles ; ‘ it is the worthier word.’ 

‘Into a kingdom, of which the crown shall sit as fair and 
even on your_ Grace’s brow as that of France on your present 
suzerain, Louis.’ 

‘ It needs not such shrewdness as yours to descry that such 
is my purpose,’ said the Duke; ‘else, wherefore am I here 
with helm on my head and sword by my side 1 And where- 
fore are my troops seizing on the strong places in Lorraine, 
and chasing before them the beggarly De Vaudemont, who has 
the insolence to claim it as his inheritance ! Yes, my friend, 
the aggrandisement of Burgundy is a theme for which the 
duke_ of that fair province is bound to fight, while he can put 
foot in stirrup.’ 

‘But think you not,’ said the English earl, ‘since you 
allow me to speak freely with your Grace on the footing of old 
acquaintanceship — think you not that in this chart of your 
dominions, otherwise so feirly bounded, there is something on 
the southern frontier which might be arranged more advantage- 
ously for a King of Burgundy ? ’ 

* I cannot guess whither you would lead me,’ said the Duke, 
looking at a map of the duchy and his other possessions, to 
which the Englishman had pointed bis attention, and then 
turning his broad keen eye upon the face of the banished earl. 
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‘I would say,’ replied tte latter, ‘that, to so powerful a 
prince as your Grace, there is no safe neighbour hut the sea. 
Here is Provence, which interferes betwixt you and the' Medi- 
terranean — Provence, with its princely harbours and fertile 
cornfields and vineyards. Were it not well to include it in 
your map of sovereignty, and thus touch the middle sea with 
one hand, while the other rested on the sea-coast of Flanders ? ’ 

‘ Provence, said you 1 ’ replied the Dube, eagerly ; ‘ why, 
man, , my very dreams are of Provence. I cannot smell an 
orange hut it reminds me of its perfumed woods and bowers, 
its olives, citrons, and pomegranates. But how to frame pre- 
tensions to if? Shame it were to disturb Rend, the harndess 
old man, nor would it become a near relation. Then he is the 
uncle of Louis ; and most probably, failing his daughter Mar- 
garet, or perhaps in preference to her, he hath named the 
French king his heir.’ 

‘A better claim might he raised up in your Grace’s own 
person,’ said the Earl of Oxford, ‘ if you will afford Margaret of 
Anjou the succour she requires by me.’ 

‘Take the aid thou requiresV replied the Duke — ‘take 
double the amount of it in men and money ! Let me but have 
a claim upon Provence,, though thin as a single thread of thy 
Queen Margaret’s hair, and let me alone for twisting it into the 
tough texture of a quadruple cable. But I am a fool to listen 
to the dreams of one who, ruined himself, can lose little by 
holding forth to others the most extravagant hopes.’ . 

Charles breathed high, and changed complexion as he spoke. 

‘ I am not such a person, my Lord Duke,’ said the Earl. 
‘Listen to me — Rend is broken with years, fond of repose, and 
too poor to maintain his rank with the necessary dignity ; too 
good-natured, or too feeble-minded, to lay farther imposts on 
his subjects j weary of contending with bad fortune, and desir- 
ous to resign his territories — — ’ 

‘ His territories ! ’ said Charles. 

‘Yes, all he actually possesses, and themuch more extensive 
dominions which he has claim to, but which have passed from 
his sway.’ 

‘ You take away my breath ! ’ said the Duke. ‘Rend resign 
Provence ! And what says Margaret — the proud, the high- 
minded Margaret — will she subscribe to so humiliating a 
proceeding ? ’ 

‘For the chance of seeing Lancaster triumph in England, 
she would resign, not only dominion, but life itself. And in 
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truth the sacrifice is less than it may seem to be. It is certain 
that, when Ren(5 dies, the King of France wiU claim the old 
man’s county of Provence as a male fief, and there is no one 
strong enough to back Margaret’s claim of inheritance, ho\yever 
just it may be.’ 

' It is just,’ said Charles — ‘ it is undeniable ! I will not hear 
of its being denied or challenged — that is, when once it is 
established in our own person. It is the true principle of the 
war for the public good, that none of the great fiefs be suffered 
to revert again to the cro\vn of France, least of all lyhile it 
stands on a brow so astucious and unprincipled as that of 
Louis, Burgundy joined to Provence — a dominion from the 
German Ocean to the Mediterranean ! Oxford, thou art my 
better angel ! ’ 

‘Your Grace must, however, reflect,’ said Oxford, ‘that 
honourable provision must be made for King Rend.’ 

‘ Certainly, man — certainly : he shall have a score of fiddlers 
and jugglers to play, roar, and recite to him firom morning tiU 
night. He shall have a court of troubadours, who shall do 
nothing but drink, flute, and fiddle to him, and pronounce 
arrests of love, to be confirmed or reversed by an appeal to 
himself, the supreme roi d’ amour. And Margaret shall also 
he honourably sustained, in the manner you may point out.’ 

‘That will be easily settled,’ answered the English earl. 

‘ If our attempts on England succeed, she will need no aid fi-om 
Burgundy. If she fails, she retires into a cloister, and it will 
not be long that she will need the honourable maintenance 
which, I am sure, your Grace’s generosity will willingly assign 
her.’ 

‘Unquestionably,’ answered Charles, ‘and on a scale which 
will become us both ; but, by my halidome, John of Vere, the 
abbess into whose cloister Margaret of Anjou shall retire 'sviU. 
have an ungovernable penitent under her charge. lYell do I 
know her; and, sir earl, I wili not clog our discourse by 
expressing any doubts that, if she pleases, she can compel her 
father to resign his estates to whomsoever she wiU. She is 
like my brache, Gorgon, who compels whatsoever hound is 
coupled with her to go the way she chooses, or she strangles 
him if he resists. So has Margaret acted with her simple- 
miaded husband, and I am aware that her father, a fool of a 
different cast, must of necessity be equally tractable. I think 
I could have matched her, though my very neck aches at the 
thought of the struggles we should have had for mastery. But 
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you look grave, because I jest -witb the pertinaeious temper of 
my unhappy cousin.’ 

‘My lord,’ ^id Oxford, ‘whatever are or have been the de- 
fects of my mistress, she is in distress, and almost in desolation. 
She is my sovereign, and your Highness’s cousin not the less.’ 

‘ Enough said, sir earl,’ answered the Duke. ‘ Let us speak 
seriously. 'Whatever we may think of the abdication of King 
Ken^, I fear we shall find it difficult to make Louis XL see the 
matter as favourably as we do. He will hold that the county 
of Provence is a male fief, and that neither the resignation of 
E.en6 nor the consent of his daughter can prevent its reverting 
to the crown of France, as the King of Sicily, as they call him, 
hath no male issue.’ 

‘ That, may it please your Grace, is a question for battle to 
decide ; and your Highness has successfully braved Louis for a 
less important stake. All I can say is, that, if your Grace’s 
active assistance enables the young Earl of Richmond to succeed 
in his enterprise, you shall have the aid of three thousand 
English arcWs, if old John of Oxford, for want of a better 
leader, were to bring them over himself.’ 

‘ A noble aid,’ said the Duke, ‘ graced still more by him who 
promises to lead them. Thy succour, noble Oxford, were 
precious to me, did you but come with your sword by your 
side and a single page at your back. I know you well, both 
h^rt and head. But let us to this gear; ernes, even the 
wisest, are privileged in promises, and sometimes — excuse 
me, noble Osord ^ — impose on themselves as well as on their 
fiiends. Wkat are the hopes on which you desire me again to 
embark on so troubled and uncertain an ocean as these civil 
contests of yours 1 ’ 

The Earl of Oxford produced a schedule, and explained to the 
Duke the plan of his expedition, to be backed by an insurrec- 
tion of the Mends of Lancaster, of which ^ it is enough to say, 
that it was bold to the verge of temerity; but yet so well 
compacted and put together as to bear, in those times of rapid 
revolution, and under a leader of Oxford’s approved military 
skin and political sagacity, a strong appearance of probable 
success. 

While Duke Charles mused over the particulars of an enter- 
prise attractive and congenial to his own disposition, while he 
counted over the affronts which he had received from his 
brother-in-law, Edward IV., the present opportunity for taking 
a signal revenge, and the rich acquisition which he hoped to 
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make in Provence by the cession in ]iis favour of Rend of Anjou 
and his daughter, the iSnglishinan failed not to press on his 
consideration the urgent necessity of sufTering no time to escape. 

‘The accomplishment of this scheme,’ he said, ‘ deinjinds tlie 
utmost promptitude. To have a chance of success, I must be 
in England, "with your Grace’s auxiliary forces, before Edvard of 
York can return from France vitli his army.’ 

‘And having come hither,’ said the Duke, ‘our worthy 
brother wdll be in no hurry to return again. He will meet with 
black-eyed French women and ruby-coloured French wine, and 
brother Blackburn is no man to leave such commodities in a 
hurry.’ 

‘ My Lord Duke, I will speak truth of my enemy. Edward is 
indolent and luxurious when things are easy around him, but 
let him feel the spur of necessity, and he becomes as eager as a 
pampered steed. Louis, too, who seldom fails in finding means 
to accomplish his ends, is bent upon determining the English 
king to recross the sea ; therefore, speed, noble prince — speed 
is the soul of your enterprise.’ 

_ ‘ Speed ! ’ said the Duke of Burgundy. ‘ Why, I will go 
with you and see the embarkation myself ; and tried, approved 
soldiers you shall have, such as are nowhere to be found save 
in Artois and Hainault.’ 

‘ But pardon yet, noble Duke, the impatience of a drowning 
wretch urgently pressing for assistance. When shall we to the 
coast of Flanders to order this important measure ? ’ 

‘Why, in a fortnight, or perchance a week, or, in a word, 
so soon as I shall have chastised to purpose a certain gang of 
thieves and robbers who, as the scum of the caldron will 
always be uppermost, have got up into the fastnesses of the 
Alps, and from thence annoy our frontiers by contraband traffic, 
pillage, and robbery.’ 

‘ Your Highness means the Siviss confederates ? ’ 

‘ Ay, the peasant churls give themselves such a name. They 
are a sort of manumitted slaves of Austria, and, like a ban-dog 
whose chain is broken, they avail themselves of their liberty 
to annoy and rend whatever comes in their way.’ 

‘I travelled through their country from Italy,’ said the 
exiled earl, ‘ and I heard it was the purpose of the cantons to 
send envoys to solicit peace of your Highness.’ 

‘ Peace ! ’ exclaimed Charles. ‘ A proper sort of peaceful 
; proceedings those of their embassy have been ! Availing them- 
selves of a mutiny of the burghers of La Ferette, the first 
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gamson tovm wliicli they entered, they stormed the walls, 
seized on Archibald de Hagenhach, who commanded the place 
on my part, and put him to death in the market-place. Such 
an insult, must he punished, Sir John de Vere 3 and if you do 
not see me in the storm of passion which it well deserves, it is 
because I have abeady given orders to hang up the base runa- 
gates who call themselves ambassadors.’ 

‘For God’s sake, noble Duke,’ said the Englishman, throwing 
himself at Charles’s feet, ‘ for your own character, for the sake 
of the peace of Christendom, revoke such an order if it is really 
given ! ’ 

‘liVTiat means this passion?’ said Duke Charles. ‘What 
are these men’s lives to thee, excepting that the consequences 
of a war may delay your expedition for a few days ? ’ 

‘May render it altogether abortive,’ said the Earl; ‘nay, 
must needs do so. Hear me, Lord Duke. I was with these 
men on a part of their journey.’ 

‘You!’ said the Duke — ‘you a companion of the pal^ 
Swiss peasants? Misfortune has sunk the pride^ of Ikiglish 
nobility to a low ehh, when you selected such associates.’ 

‘I was thrown amongst them by accident,’ said the Earl. 
‘Some of them are of noble blood, and are, besides, men for 
whose peaceable intentions I ventured to constitute myself 
their warrant.’ 

‘On my honour, my Lord of Oxford, you graced them 
highly, and me no less, in interfering between the Swiss and 
myself! Allow me to say that I condescend when, in defer- 
ence to past friendship, I permit you to speak to me of your 
own English affairs. Methinks you might well spare me your 
opinion upon topics "svith which you have no natural concern.’ 

‘My Lord of Burgundy,’ replied Oxford, ‘I followed your 
banner to Paris, and had the goo'd luck to rescue you in the 
fight at . Mont L’Hdry, when you were beset by the French 
men-at-arms ’ 

‘We have not forgot it,’ said Duke Charles; ‘and it is a 
sign that we keep the action in remembrance, _ that you have 
been suffered to stand before us so long, pleading the cause of 
a set of rascals whom we are required to spare from the gaUows 
that groans for them because, forsooth, they' have been the 
fellow-travellers of the Earl of Oxford ! ’ 

‘ Not so, my lord. I ask their fives only because they are 
upon a peaceful errand, and the leaders amongst them at least 
have no accession to the crime of which you complain.’ 
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Tlie Duke traversed the apartment mth unequal steps in 
much a^tation, his large eyebrows drawn down over his eyes, 
his hands clenched, and his teeth set, until at length he seemed 
to take a resolution. He rung a handbeU of silver, which 
stood upon his table, 

‘Here, Contay,’ he said to the gentleman of his chamber 
who entered, ‘ are these mountain feUows yet executed 1 ’ 

‘No, may it please your Highness; but the executioner 
waits them so soon as the priest hath confessed them.’ 

' ‘ Let them Hve,’ said the Duke, ‘ We will hear to-mo^ow 
in what manner they propose to justify their proceedings 
towards us.’ 

Contay bowed and left the apartment ; then turning to the 
Englishman, the Duke said, with an indescribable mixture of 
haughthiess with familiarity, and even Idndness, but having 
his brows cleared and his looks composed — ‘We are now 
clear of obligation, my Lord of Oxford : you have obtained life 
for life — nay, to make up some inequality which there may 
be betwixt the value of the commodities bestowed, you have 
obtained six lives for one, I wiU, therefore, pay no more 
attention to you should you again upbraid me with the stum- 
bling horse at Mont L’Hdry, or your own achievements on that 
occasion. Most princes are contented with privately hating 
such men as have rendered them extraordinary services. I 
feel no such disposition — I only detest being reminded of 
having had occasion for them. P^aw 1 I am half-choked with 
the effort of foregoing my own fixed resolution. So ho ) wFo 
waits there ? Bring me to drink.’ 

An usher entered, bearing a large silver flagon, which, 
instead of wine, was filled with tisanne, slightly flavoured by 
aromatic herbs. 

‘I am so hot and choleric by nature,’ said the Duke, ‘that 
our leeches prohibit me fi’om drinking wine. But you, Oxford, 
are bound by no such regimen. Get thee to thy countryman, 
Colvin, the general of our artillery. We commend thee to his 
custody and hospitality till to-morrow, which must be a busy 
day, since I expect to receive the answer of these wiseacres of 
the Dijon assembly of estates ; and have also to hear — thanks 
to your lordship’s interference — these miserable Swiss envoys, 
as they call themselves. Well, no more on’t. Good-night. 
You may communicate fi:eefy with Colvin, who is, like your- 
self, an old Lancastrian. But harkye, not a word respecting 
Provence — not even in your sleep, Contay, conduct this 
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Englisli gentleman to Colvin’s tent. He knows my pleasure 
respecting kim.’ 

‘ So please your Grace,’ answered Contay, ‘ I left the English 
gentleman’s son with Monsieur de Colvin.’ 

‘ What ! thine own son, Oxford 1 And with thee here ? 
Why did you not tell me of him 1 Is he a true scion of the 
ancient tree 1 ’ 

‘It is my pride to believe so, my lord. He has been the 
faithful companion of all my dangers and wanderings.’ 

• ‘ Happy man ! ’ said the Duke, with a sigh. ‘ You, Oxford, 
have a son to share your poverty and distress ; I have none to 
be partner and successor to my greatness.’ 

‘ lou have a daughter, my lord,’ said the noble De Vere, 
‘and it is to be hoped she will one day wed some powerful 
prince, who may be the stay of your Highness’s house.’ 

‘Never! By St. George — never!’ answered the Duke, 
sharply and shortly. ‘ I will have no son-in-law, who may 
make the daughter’s bed a stepping-stone to reach the father’s 
crown. Oxford, I have spoken more freely than I am wont, 
perhaps more freely than 1 ought ; but I hold some men trufst- 
worthy, and believe you, Sir John de Vere, to be one of them.’ 

The English nobleman bowed, and was about to leave his 
presence, but the Duke presently recalled him. 

‘ There is one thing more, Oxford. The cession of Provence 
is not quite enough. Rend and Margaret must disavow this 
hot-brained Feryand de Vaudemont, who is making some foolish 
stir in Lorraine, in right of his mother Yolande.’ 

‘My lord,’ said Oxford, ‘Ferrand is the grandson of King 
Rend, the nephew of Queen Margaret; but yet ’ 

‘ But yet, by St. George, his rights, as he calls them, on 
Lorraine must positively be disowned. You talk of their 
lamily feelings, while you are urging me to make war on my 
own brother-in-law ! ’ , 

‘Rend’s best apology for deserting his grandson,’ answered 
Oxford, ‘ wiE be his total inabdity to support and assist him. 

I will communicate your Grace’s condition, though it is a hard 
one.’ 

So saying, he left the pavilion. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


I humbly thank your Highness, 

An ri am right glad to catch' this good occasion 
Most thoroughly to be winnow’dj where my chaff 
And corn shall fly asunder. • , , 

King Henry VIIL 

C OLVIN, the English officer, to whom the Luke of Bur- 
gundy, with splendid pay and appointments, committed 
the charge of his artillery, was owner of the tent as- 
signed for the . Englishman's lodging, and received the Earl of 
Oxford with the respect due to his rank, and to the Luke’s 
especial orders upon that subject. He had been himself a 
follower of the Lancaster faction, and, of course, was well dis- 
posed towards one of the very few men of distinction whom he 
had known personally, and who had constantly adhered to that 
family through the train of misfortunes by which they seemed 
to he totally overwhelmed. A repast, of which his son had 
already partaken, was offered to the Earl by : Colvin, who 
omitted not to recommend, by precept and example, the good 
wine of Burgundy, from which the sovereign of the province 
was himself obliged to refrain. 

‘ His Grace shows command of passion in that,’ said Colvin. 

‘ For, sooth to speak, and only conversing betwixt friends, his 
temper grows too headlong to hear the spur which a cup of 
cordial beverage gives to^ the blood, and he, therefore, wisely 
restricts himself to such liquid as may cool rather tha n inflame 
his natural fire of disposition.’ 

‘ I can perceive as much,’ said the Lancastrian noble. ‘ When 
I first knew the noble Luke, who was then Earl of Charolais, 
his temper, though always sufficiently fiery, was calmness to 
the impetuosity which he now displays on the smallest contra- . 
diction. Such is the course of an uninterrupted flow of pros- 
peri^. He has ascended, by his own courage and the advantage 
of circumstances, from the doubtful place of a feudatory and 
tributary prince to rank mth the most powerfiil sovereigns in 
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Europe, and to assume independent majesf^”. But I trust the 
noble starts of generosity Trhich atoned for his •wilful and way- 
ward temper are not more few than formerly ? ’ 

‘I have good right to say that they are not,’ replied the 
soldier of fortune, who understood generosity in the restricted 
sense of liberalit}*. ‘ The Duke is a noble and open-handed 
master.’ 

‘ I trust his bounty is conferred on men who are as faithful 
and steady in their sendee as you, Cohdn, have ever been. But 
I see a change in your army. I know the banners of most of 
the old houses in Burgundy — how is it that I observe so few 
of them in the Duke’ s camp ? I see flags, and pennons, and 
pennoncelles ; but even to me, who have been so many years 
acq^uainted "with the nobilit}’’ both of France and Flanders, their 
bearings are unknown.’ 

‘ My noble Lord of Oxford,’ answered the officer, ‘ it iE be- 
comes a man who lives on the Duke’s pay to censure his con- 
duct ; but his Highness hath of late trusted too much, as it 
seems to me, to the hired arms of foreign le'ries, and too little 
to his ovm native subjects and retainers. He holds it better 
to take into his pay large bands of German and Italian mer- 
cenary soldiers than to repose confidence in the knights and 
squires who are bound to him by allegiance and feudal faith. 
He uses the aid of his own subjects but as the means of produc- 
ing him sums of money, which he bestows on his hired troops. 
The Germans are honest knaves enough while regularly paid ; 
but Heaven preserve me from the Duke’s Italian bands, and 
that Gampo-basso, their leader, who waits but the highest price 
to sell his Highness like a sheep for the shambles ! ’ 

‘ Think you so iH of him 1 ’ demanded the Earl. 

‘So very ill indeed, that, I believe,’ replied Colvin, ‘there is 
no sort of treachery which the heart can devise or the arm 
perpetrate that hath not ready reception in his breast and 
prompt execution at his hand. It is painful, my lord, for an 
honest Englishman like me to serve in an army where such 
traitors have command. But what can I do, unless I could once 
more find me a soldier’s occupation in my native country ? I 
often hope it -will please merciftil Heaven again to awaken those 
brave cml wars in my own dear England, where all was frir 
fighting, and treason was unheard of.’ 

Lord Oxford gave his host to understand that there was a 
pbssibdity that his pious wish of li-ring and dying in his o’wn 
country, and in the practice of his profession, was not to be 
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despaired of. Meantime h4 requested of him, that early on 
the next morning he would procure him a pass and an escort 
for his son, wiiom he compelled to despatch forthwith to 
Nancy [Aix], the resid^fice of King Rend. 

‘What!' said Colvin, ‘is my young Lord of Oxford 1x) take 
a degree in the Cpuit of Love, for no other business is listened 
to at King llend’s capital save love and poetry 1 ’ 

‘ I am not ambitious of such distinction for him, ray good 
host,’ answered Oxford ; ‘ but Queen Margaret is with her father, 
and it is bub fitting that the 3 muth should kiss her hand.’ 

‘ Enough spoken,’ said the veteran Lancastrian. ‘ I , trust, 
though winter is fast approaching, the Red Rose may bloom in 
spring,’ 

He then ushered the Earl of Oxford to the partition of the 
tent which he was to occupy, in which there was a couch for 
Arthur also, their host, as Colvin might be termed, assuring 
them that, with peep of day, horses and faithful attendante 
should be ready to speed the youth on his journey to Nancy [Aix]. 

‘And now, Arthur,’ said his father, ‘we must part once 
more. I dare give thee, in this land of danger, no written 
communication to my mistress. Queen Margaret ; but say to 
her, that I have found the Duke of Burgundy wedded to his 
own views of interest, but not averse to combine them with 
hers. Say, that I have little doubt that he will grant us the 
required aid, but not without the expected resignation in his 
favour by herself and King Rend. Say, I would never have 
recommended such a sacrifice for the precarious chance of over- 
throwing the house of Yorlc, but that I am satisfied that France 
and Burgundy are hanging like vultures over Provence, and 
that the one or other, or both princes, are ready, on her father’s 
demise, to pounce on such possessions as they have reluctantly 
spared to him during his life. An accommodation with Bur- 
gundy may, therefore, on the one hand, ensure his active co- 
operation in the attempt on England ; and, on the other, if our 
high-spirited princess complies not with the Duke’s request, 
the justice of her cause will give no additional security to 
her hereditary claims on her Mher’s dominions. Bid Queen 
Margaret, therefore, unless; she should have changed her, 
views, obtain King Bend’s formal deed of cession, conveying 
his estates to the Duke of Burgundy, with her Majesty’s con- 
sent. The necessary provisions to the King and to herself may 
be filled up at her Grace’s pleasure, or they may be left 
blank. I can trust to the Duke’s generosity to their being 
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suitably arranged. All that I fear is, that Charles may embroil 
himself ' 

* In some silly exploit, necessary for his own honour and the 
safety of his dominions,’ answered a voice behind the lining of 
the tent, ‘and, by doing so, attend to his own affairs more 
than to ours — ha, sir earl?’ 

At the same time the curtain was drawn aside, and a person 
entered, in whom, though clothed with the jerldn and bonnet 
of a private soldier of the Walloon guard, Oxford instantly 
recognised the Duke of Burgundy’s harsh features and fierce 
eyes, as they sparkled horn under the fur and feather with 
which the cap was ornamented. 

Arthur, who knew not the Prince’s person, started at the 
intrusion, and laid his hand on his dagger ; but his father 
made a signal -which staid his hand, and he gazed with wonder 
on the solenm respect with which the Earl received the intru- 
sive soldier. The first word informed him of the cause. 

‘ If this masking be done in proof of my faith, noble Duke, 
permit me to say it is superfluous.’ _ : 

‘Nay, Oxford,’ answered the Duke, ‘I was a courteous [spy ; 
for I ceased to play the eavesdropper at the very moment 
when I had reason to expect you were about to say something 
to anger me.’ 

‘As I am a true Icnight, my Lord Duke, if you had remained 
behind the arras, you would only have heard the same truths • 
which I am ready to tell in your Grace’s presence, though 
it may have chanced they might have been more bluntly 
expressed.’ [ 

‘Well, speak them, then, in whatever phrase thou wilt: 
they lie in their throats that say Charles of Burgundy was 
ever offended by advice firom a well-meaning fiiend.’ 

‘I would then have said,’ replied the English earl, ‘that all 
which Margaret of Anjou had to apprehend was that the Duke 
of Burgundy, when buckhng on his armour to win Provence 
for himself, and to afford to her his powerful assistance to 
assert her rights in England, was likely to be withdrawn from 
such high objects, by an imprudently eager desire to avenge 
himself of imaginary affronts offered to mm, as he supposed, 
by certain confederacies of Alpine mountaineers, over whom it 
is impossible to gain any important advantage or acquire 
reputation, while, , on the contrary, there is a risk of ^ losing 
both. These men dwell amongst rocks and deserts which are 
almost inaccessible, and subsist in a manner so rude, that the 
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poorest of your subjects "would starve if subjected to such diet. 
They are formed by nature to be the garrison of the mountain 
fortresses in which she has placed them : for Heaven^s. sake 
meddle not with them, but follow forth your own nobler and 
more important objects, without stirring a nest of hornets, 
which, once in motion, may sting you into madness/ 

The Duke had promised patience, and endeavoured to keep 
his word j but the swoln muscles of his face, and his^ flashing 
eyes, showed how painful to him it was to suppress his resent- 
ment. 

‘You are misinformed, my lord,’ he said: ‘these men are 
not the inoffensive herdsmen and peasants you are pleased to 
suppose them. If they were, I might afford to despise them. 
But, flushed with some victories over the sluggish Austrians, 
they have shaken off all reverence for authority, assume airs. of 
independence, form leagues, make inroads, storm towns, doom 
and execute men of noble birth at their pleasure. Thou art 
dull, and look’st as if thou dost not apprehend me. To rouse 
thy English blood, and make thee sympathise with my feelings 
to these mountaineers, know that these Swiss are very Scots to 
my dominions in their neighbourhood — poor, proud, ferocious; 
easily offended, because they gain by war ; ill to be appeased, 
because they nourish deep revenge; ever ready to seize the 
moment of advantage, and attack a neighbour when he- is 
engaged in other affairs. The same unquiet, perfidious, and 
inveterate enemies that the Scots are to England are the 
Swiss to Burgundy and to my allies. What say you ? Can I 
undertake anj’thmg of consequence tiU I have crushed the 
pride of such a people 1 It will be but a few days’ work. I 
will grasp the mountain hedgehog, prickles and all, with my 
steel-gauntlet.’ 

‘Your Grace wiU then have shorter work with them,’ replied 
the disguised nobleman, ‘than our Enghsh kings have had 
with Scotland. The wars there have lasted so long, and proved 
so bloody, that wise men regret we ever began them.’ 

‘Nay,’ said the Duke, ‘I will not dishonour the Scots by 
comparing them in all respects to these mountain churls of the 
cantons. The Scots have blood and gentry among them, and 
we have seen many examples of both ; these Swiss are a mere 
brood of peasants, and the few gentlemen of birth they can 
boast must hide their distinction in the dress and manners of 
do^s. They will, I think, scarce stand against a charge of 
Hainaulters.’ 
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* Not' if tlie Hainaulters find ground to ride upon. But ’ 

‘Nay, to silence your scruples,’ said the Duke, interrupting 
him, ‘ know, that these people encourage, by their countenance 
and aid, the formation of the most dangerous conspiracies in 
my dominions. Look here — rl told you that my ofiicer, Sir 
Archibald de Hagenhach, was murdered when the town of 
Brisach was treacherously taken by these harmless Switzers of 
youm. And here is a scroll of parchment which announces 
that my servant was murdered by doom of the Vehmegericht, 
a hand of secret assassins, whom I will not permit to meet in 
any part of my dominions, 0, could I but catch them above 
ground as they are found lurking below, they should know 
what the life of a nobleman is worth ! Then, look at the in- 
solence of their attestation,’ 

The scroll bore, with the day and date adjected, that judg- 
ment had been done on Archibald de Hagenhach, for tyranny, 
violence, and oppression, by order of the Holy Vehme, and that 
it was executed by their officials, who were responsible for the 
same to their tribunal alone. It was countersigned in red ink, 
with the badges of the Secret Society, a coil of ropes and a 
drawn dagger. 

‘ This document I found stuck to my toilette^ with a knife,’ 
said the Duke — ‘another trick by which they give mystery to 
their murderous jugglery.’ 

The thought of what he had undergone in John Mengs’s 
house, and reflections upon the extent and omnipresence of these 
secret associations, struck even the brave Englishman with an 
involuntary shudder. 

‘ For the sake of every saint in Heaven,’ he said, ‘ forbear, 
my lord, to speak of these tremendous societies, whose creatures 
are above, beneath, and around us. No man is secure of his 
life, however guarded, if it be sought by a man who is careless 
of his own. You are surrounded by Germans, Italians, and 
other strangers. How many amongst these- may be hound by 
the secret ties which withdraw men from every other social hondj 
to unite them together in one inextricable, though secret, com- 
pact? Beware, noble Prince, of the situation on which your 
throne is placed, though it stiU exhibits all the splendour of 
power and all the solidity of foundation that belong to so 
august a structure. I — the friend of thy house — were it with 
my dying breath, must needs teU thee that the Swiss hang 
like an avalanche over thy head, and the secret associations 
work beneath thee like the first throes of the coming earthquake. 
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Provoke not tlie contest, and the snow will rest nndistnrhed on 
the mountain-side, the agitation of the subterranean vapours 
will he hushed to rest; but a single word of defiance or one 
flash of indignant scorn may call their terrors into instant action.’ 

‘You spealr,’ said the Duke, ‘with more awe of a pack of 
naked churls and a hand of midnight assassins than I have 
seen you show for real danger. Yet I will not scorn your 
counsel : I will hear the Swiss envoys patiently, and I wiU not, 
if I can help it, show the contempt with which I cannot hut re- 
gard their pretensions to treat as independent states. On the 
Secret Associations I will he silent, till time gives me the means 
of acting in combination with the Emperor, the Diet, and the 
Princes of the Empire, that they may be driven firom all their 
burrows at once. Ha, sir earl, said I well V . 

‘It is well thought, my lord, hut it maybe unhappily spoken. 
You are in a position where one word overheard by a traitor 
might produce death and ruin,’ 

‘ I keep no traitors about me,’ said Charles. ‘ If I thought 
there were such in my camp, I would rather die by them at 
once than live in perpetual terror and suspicion,’ 

‘Your Highness’s ancient followers and servants,’ said the 
Earl, ‘speak unfe-vourably of the Count of Campo-basso, who 
holds so high a rank in your confidence.’ 

‘ Ay,’ replied the Duke, with composure, ‘ it is easy to decry 
the most faithful servant in a court by the unanimous hatred 
of all the others. I warrant me your buU-headed countryman, 
Colvin, has been railing against the Count like the rest of them ; 
for Campo-basso sees nothing amiss in any department but he 
reports it to me without fear or favour, j^d then his opinions 
are cast so much in the same mould with my oivn, that I can 
hardly get him to enlarge upon what he best understands, if it 
seems in any respect different fi-om my sentiments. Add to 
this, a noble person, grace, gaiety, skill in the exercises of war 
and in the courtly arts of peace — such is Campo-basso; and 
being such, is he not a gem for a prince’s cabinet 1 ’ 

‘The very materials out of which a favourite is formed,’ 
answered the Earl of Oxford, ‘but something less adapted for 
making a faithful counsellor.’ 

‘"Why,, thou mistrustful fool,’ said the Duke, ‘must I tell 
thee the very inmost secret respecting this man, Campo-basso, 
and win nothing short of it stay these imaginary suspicions 
which thy new trade of an itinerant merchant hath led thee to 
entertain so rashly ? ’ 
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‘If your Highness honours me with your confidence/ said 
the Earl of O:rford, ‘I can only say that my fidehty shall de- 
serve it/, . 

‘Know then, thou misbelieving mortal, that my good friend 
and brother, Louis of France, sent me private information 
through no less a person than his famous barber, Oliver le 
Liable, that Campo-basso had for a certain sum offered to put 
my person into his hands, alive or dead. You start V 

‘ I do indeed, recollecting your Highnesses practice of riding 
out lightly armed, and with a very small attendance, to recon- 
noitre the ground and visit the outposts, and therefore how 
easily such a treacherous device might be carried into execution.’ 

‘Pshaw ! ’ answered the Luke. ‘ Thou seest the danger as if 
it were real, whereas nothing can be more certain than that, if 
my cousin of France had ever received such an offer, he would 
have been the last person to have put me on my guard against 
the attempt. No, he knows the value I set on Campo-basso’s 
services, and forged the accusation to deprive me of them.’ 

‘ And yet, my lord,’ replied the English earl, ‘ your High- 
ness, by my counsel, wiU not unnecessarily or impatiently fling 
aside your armour of proof, or ride without the escort of some 
score of your trusty Walloons.’ 

‘Tush, man, thou wouldst make a carbonado of a fever- 
stirred wretch like myself betwixt the bright iron and the burn- 
ing sun. But I win be cautious though I jest thus ; and you, 
young man, may assure my cousin, Margaret of Anjou, that I 
will consider her affairs as my own. And remember, youth, 
that the secrets of princes are fatal gifts, if he to whom they 
are imparted blaze them abroad ; but if duly treasured up, they 
enrich the bearer. And thou shalt have cause to say so if thou 
canst bring back with thee from Aix the deed of resignation of 
which thy father hath spoken. Good-night — good-night ! ’ 

He left the apartment. 

‘ You have just seen,’ said the Earl of Oxford to his son, ‘ a 
sketch of this extraordinary prince by his own pencil. It is 
easy to excite his ambition or thirst of power, but wellnigh im- 
possible to limit him to the just measures by which it is most 
likely to be gratified. He is ever like the young archer, startled 
from his mark by some swallow crossing his eye, even careless 
as he" draws the string. Now irregularly and offensively sus- 
picious, now unreservedly lavish of his confidence ; not long 
since the enemy of the line of Lancaster, and the ally of her 
deadly foe, now its last and only stay and hope. God mend 
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all 1 It is a weary thing to look on the game and see how it 
might be won, while we are debarred by the caprice of others 
from the power of playing it according to our own skill. , How 
much must depend on the decision of Duke Charles upon the 
morrow, and how little do I possess the power of influencing 
him, either for his own safety or our advantage ! Good-night, 
my son, and let us trust events to Him who alone can control 
them.’ 



CHAPTER XXVII 


My "blood hatt been too cold and temperate, 

Unapt to stir at these indignities, 

And yon have found me ; for, accordingly. 

You tread upon my patience. 

Senry IV. 

T he dawn of morning roused the banished Earl of Ox- 
ford and his son, and its lights were scarce abroad on 
the eastern heaven ere .their host, Colvin, entered with 
an. attendant, bearing some bundles, which he placed on the 
floor of the tent, and instantly retired. The ofloicer of the 
Duke’s ordnance then announced that he came with a message 
from the Duke of Burgundy. 

‘His Highness,’ he said, ‘has sent four stout yeomen, with 
a commission of credence to my young master of Oxford, and 
an ami)le purse of gold, to furnish ms expenses to Aix, and 
while his affairs may detain him there ; also a letter of credence 
to King Ren^, to ensure his reception, and two suits of honour 
for his use, as for an English gentleman, desirous to witness 
the festive solemnities of Provence, and in whose safety the 
Duke deims to take deep interest. His farther affairs there, 
if he hath any, his Highness recommends to him to manage 
with prudence and secrecy. His Highness hath also sent a 
couple of horses for his use — one an ambling jennet for the 
road, and another a strong barbed horse of Flanders, in case he 
hath aught to do. It /v^l he fitting that my young master 
change his dress, and assume attire more near his' proper 
rank. His attendants know the road, and have power, in case 
of need, to summon, in the Duke’s name, assistance from all 
faithful Burgundians. I have but to add, the sooner the young 
gentleman sets forward, it will be the better sign of a successful 
journey.' 

‘I am ready to mount the instant that I have changed my 
dress,’ said jArthur. 

‘And I,’ said his father, ‘have no wish to detain him on the 
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service in wliiclx lie is now eniployccl. Neither ho nor I 
say more than “ God he with you.^' How and where wc are to 
meet again, ^Yho can tell ? ’ 

‘ I helieve,’ said Golvin, ‘ that must rest on the motions of 
the Duke, which, perchance, are not yet^ determined upon ; hut 
his Highness depends upon 3’’our remaining with him, my nohle 
lord, till tlie affairs of which you come to treat ma)’' bo more 
fully decided. Something I have for your lordship's private 
ear, when your son hath parted on his journey.' 

While Colvin was thus talking with his father, Arthur, who 
was not above half-dressed -when he entered the tent, had 
availed himself of an obscure corner, in which he exchanged 
the plain garb belonging to bis supposed condition as a mer- 
chant for such a riding-suit as became a young man of some 
quality attached to the court of Burgundy. It w'as not with- 
out a natural sensation of pleasure that the 3miith resumed an 
apparel suitable to his birth, and which no one was personally 
more fitted to become ; but it was with much deeper feeling that 
he hastily, and as secretly as possible, flung round his neck, and 
concealed under the collar and folds of bis ornamented doublet^ 
a small thin chain of gold, curiously linked in what was called 
Morisco work. This was the contents of the parcel which Anne 
of Geierstein had indulged his feelings, and perhaps her own, 
by putting into his hands as they parted. The chain was 
secured by a slight xdate of gold, on which a bodkin, or a 
point of a knife, had traced on the one side, in distinct though 
light characters. Adieu eoh ever ! while on the reverse there 
was much more obscurely traced the word BEMEMnER!-— A. 
VON G. 

• All who may read this are, have been, or will be, lovers; 
and there is none, therefore, who ma}’’ not be able to compre- 
hend why this token was carefully .suspended around Arthur’s 
neck, so' that the inscription might rest on the region of his 
heart, jvithout the interruption of any substance which could 
prevent the pledge from being agitated by every throb of that 
busy organ. 

This being hastily ensured, a few minutes completed the 
rest of his toilette ; and he Icneeled before his father to ask his 
blessing and his further commands for Aix. 

His father blessed him almost inarticulately, and then said, 
with recovered firmnesisi that he was already possessed of all 
the knowledge necessary for success on his mission. 

‘When you can bring me. the deeds wanted,’ he whispered 
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•with, more firmnesSj ^you •will find me near the person of the 
Duke of Burgundy/ 

They went forth of the tent in silence, and found before it 
the four Burgundian yeomen, tall and active-looking men, 
ready mounted themselves, and holding two saddled horses — 
the one accoutred for war, the other a spirited jennet, for the 
purposes of the journey. One of them led a sumpter-horse, on 
which Colvin informed Arthur he would find the change of 
hahit necessary when he should arrive at Aix ; and at the same 
time delivered to him a hea'vy purse of gold. 

‘Thiebault,’ he continued, pointing out the eldest of the 
attendant troopers, ‘may he trusted — I will he warrant for his 
sagacity and fidelity. The other three are picked men, who 
■wm not fear their sMn-cutting.’ 

Arthur vaulted into the saddle ■with a sensation of pleasure 
which was natural to a young cavalier who had not for many 
months felt a spirited horse beneath him. The lively jennet 
reared •with impatience. Arthur, sitting firm on his seat, as if 
he had been a part of the anim^, only said, ‘Ere we are long 
acquainted, thy spirit, my fair roan, "will be something more 
tamed.’ 

‘One word more, my son,’ said his father, and whispered in 
Arthur’s ear, as he stooped from the saddle ; ‘ if you receive a 
letter from me, do not think yourself folly acquainted with the 
contents till the paper has been held opposite to a hot fire.’ 

Arthur bowed, and motioned to the elder trooper to lead 
the way, when all, giving rein to their horses, rode off tluough 
the encampment at a round pace, the young leader signing an 
adieu to his father and Colvin. 

The Earl stood like a man in a dream, following his son 
■with his ej^es, in a kind of reverie, which ■was only broken 
when Colvin said, ‘ I marvel not, my lord, that 5mu are anxious 
about my young master : he is a gallant youth, well worth a 
father’s caring for, and the times we live in are both false and 
bloody.’ 

‘ God and St. Mary be my witness,’ said the Earl, ‘that if I 
grieve, it is not for my own house only j if I anxious, it is 
not for the sake of my own son alone ; but it is hard to risk a 
last stake in a cause so perilous. What commands brought 
you from the Duke?’ ■ 

‘ His Grace,’ said Colvin, ‘ wiU get on horseback after he has 
breakfasted He sends you some gaments, which, if not fitting 
your quality, are yet nearer to suitable apparel than those you 
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now wear, and bo desires that., olvscrving yonr jncogniU) as an 
English incrciiant of eminence, yon will join him in his 
cade to Dijon, where lie is to receive ilic nn.swer of the lEtatcs 
of Burgundy concerning inniters anlijnit led to their considera- 
tion, and tliercafter give juihjic audience to the de]tniic.s from 
Switzerland. IJis Iliglniess has cliarged me with the a^tre of 
finding you suitable accounnodation during the ceremoines of 
the da}’, which he thinks 3’ou will, as a .stratiger, he jneased to 
look upon. But he probably tohl yon all this himself, for I 
think you saw him last night in disguise. Kay, look as stmngo 
as you will — the Duke pla}'.s that trick too often to he able to 
do it with accrecy : the \'cry honse-hoys know' him while lie 
traverses the tents of the common sokficry, and sutler women 
give him the name of the H]>ied spy. If it were only hone.st 
Harry Colvin who Icnew this, it .should not cross his lips. But 
it is practised too openly, and too widely known. Come, noble 
lord, though I must teach my tongue to forego that courtesy, 
will you along to breikfasb V 

The meal, according to the practice of the time, was a 
solemn and solid one ; and a favoured ofiiccr of the great Duke 
of Burgundy lacked no mean.s, it may be believed, of remloring 
due hospitality to a guest having claims of such liigh re.spect. 
But, ere the breakfast was over, a clamorous tlourisfi of 
trumpets announced that the Duke, with Iris attendants and 
retinue, was .sounding to horse. Philipson, as he was still 
called, was, in the name of the Duke, presented with a stately 
charger, and with his host mingled in the splendid assembly 
which began to gather in front of the Duke’s pavilion. In a 
few minutes, the Prince himself issued forth, in the superb 
dress of the Order of the Golden Fleece, of which his. father 
Philip had been the founder, and Charles was himself the 
patron and sovereign. Several of his courtiers were dressed in 
the same magnificent robes, and, with their followers and 
attendants, displayed so much wealth and splendour of appear- 
ance as to warrant the common sajing, that the Duke of 
Burgundy maintained the most magnificent court in Christen- 
dom. The officers of his household attended in their order, 
together with heralds and pursuivants, the grotesque riclmess 
of whose habits had a singular effect among those of the high 
clergy in their albes and dahnatiques, and of the knights and 
crown vassals who were arrayed in armour. Among these last, 
who were variously equipped, according to the different char- 
acter of their service, rode Oxford, but in a peaceful hahit^ 
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neither so plain as to be out of place amongst such splendour, 
nor so rich as to^draw on him a special or particular degree- of 
attention. He rode by the side of Colvin, his tall, muscular 
figure and deep-marked features forming a strong contrast to 
the rough, almost ignoble, cast of countenance, and stout, 
thick-set form, of the less distinguished soldier of fortune. , 

Ranged into a solemn procession, the rear of which was 
closed by a guard of two hundred picked arquebusiers, a 
description of soldiera who were just then coming into notice, 
and as many mounted men-at-arms, the Duke and his retinue, 
leaving the barriers of the camp, directed their march to the 
town, or rather city, of Dijon, in those days the capital of ail 
Burgundy. 

It Was a town well secured with walls and ditches, which last 
were filled by means of a small river, named Dousche [Ouche], 
which combines its waters for that purpose with a torrent 
called Suzon. Four gates, with appropriate barbicans, out- 
works, and drawbridges, corresponded nearly to the cardinal 
points of the compass, and gave admission to the city. The 
number of towers, which stood high above its walls, and de- 
fended them: at diferent angles, was thirty- three ; and the walls 
themselves, which exceeded in most places the height of thirty 
feet^ were built of stones hewn and squared, and were of gr^t 
thickness. This stately city was surrounded on the outside 
with hills covered with vineyards, while firom within its walls 
rose the towers of many noble buildings, both public and 
private, as well as the steeples of magnificent churmes and of 
well-endowed convents, attesting the wealth and devotion of 
the house of Burgundy. 

When the trumpets of the Duke’s procession had summoned 
the burgher guard at the gate of St. Nicholas, the drawbridge 
fell, the porteuUis rose, the people shouted joyously, the win- 
dows were hung with ‘tapestry ; and as, in the midst of his 
retinue, Charles himself came riding on a milk-white steed, 
attended only by six pages under fourteen years old, vtith each a 
gilded partizan in his hand, the acclamations with which he was 
received on all sides showed that, if some instances of misrule 
had diminished his popularity, enough of it remained to render 
his reception into his capital decorous at least, if not enthu- 
siastic., It is probable that the veneration attached to his 
father’s memory counteracted for a long time the unfavourable 
effect which some of his own actions were calculated to produce 
on the public mind. 
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The procession halted before a large Gothic building in the 
centre of Dijon. This was then caUed Maison du Due, as, 
after the union of Burgundy with France, it was termed 
Maison du Roy. The maire of Dijon attended on the steps 
before this palace, accompanied by his official brethren, and 
escorted by a hundred able-bodied citizens, in black velvet 
cloaks, bearing half-pikes in their hands. The maire kneeled 
to kiss the stirrup of the Duke, and at the moment when 
Charles descended from his horse every bell in the city com- 
menced so thundering a peal, that they might almost have 
awakened the dead who slept in the vicinity of the steeples, 
which rocked with their clangour. Under the influence of this 
stunning peal of welcome, the Duke entered the great hall of 
the building, at the upper end of which were erected a throne 
for the sovereign, seats for his more distinguished officers of 
state and higher vassals, with benches behind for persons of 
less note. On one of these, but in a spot from which he might 
possess a commanding view of the whole assembly, as well as 
of the Duke himself, Colvin placed the noble Englishman ; and 
Charles, whose quick, stern eye glanced rapidly over the party 
when they were seated, seemed, by a nod so slight as to be 
almost imperceptible to those around him, to ^ve his appro- 
bation of the arrangement adopted. 

When the Duke and his assistants were seated and in order, 
the maire, again approaching, in the most humble manner, and 
loieeling on the lowest step of the ducal throne, requested to 
know if his Highness’s leisure permitted him to hear the 
inhabitants of his capital express their devoted zeal to his 
person, and to accept the benevolence which, in the shape of a 
silver cup filled with gold pieces, he had the distinguished 
honour, to place before his feet, in name of the citizens and 
community of Dijon. 

Charles, who at no time affected much courtesy, answered 
briefly and bluntly, with a voice which was naturally harsh and 
dissonant, ‘ All things in their order, good Master 3faire. Let 
us first hear what tne Estates of Burgundy have to say to us ; 
we will then listen to the burghers of Dijon.’ 

The maire rose and retired, bearing in his hand the silver 
cup, and e:^eriencing probably some vexation, as well as sur- 
prise, that its contents had not secured an instent and gracious 
acc^tance. 

‘l expected,’ said Duke Charles, ‘to have met at this hour 
and place our Estates of the duchy of Burgundy, or a deputation 
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of tbem, "with an answer to our message conveyed to them three 
days since by our chancellor. Is there no one here on their 
part F 

The maire, as none else made any attempt to answer, SMd 
that the members of the Estates had been in close deliberation 
the whole of that morning, and doubtless would instantly wait 
upon his Highness ■u’hen thej^ heard that he had honoured the 

town with his presence. i p 

‘ Go, Toison d^Or,’ said the Duke to the herald 9f_the order of 
the Golden Eleece,^ ‘hear to these gentlemen the tidings that we 
desire to know the end of their deliberations j and that neitlmr 
in courtesy nor in loyalty can they expect us to wait long. Be 
round with them, sir herald, or we shall he as round with y9^’ 
While the herald was absent on his mission, we may remind 
our readers that, in all feudalised countries (that is to say, in 
almost all Europe during the middle ages), an ardent spirit of 
liberty pervaded the constitution ; and the only fault fh^jt 
could be found was, that the privileges and freedom fen which 
the great vassals contended did not sufficiently descend to the 
lower orders of society, or extend protection to those who were 
most likely to need it. The two first ranks in the estate, the 
nobles and clerg)'', enjoyed high and important pri'nleges, and 
even the third estate, or citizens, had this immunity in pecuh^, 
that no new duties, customs, or taxes of any .kind could he 
exacted from them save by their own consent. 

The memory of Duke Philip, the father of Charles, was dear 
to the Burgundians 5 for during twenty years that sage prince 
had maintained his rank amongst the sovereigns of Europe 
with much dignity, and had accumulated treasure TOthoutexacE 
ing or receiving any great increase of supplies from the ricn 
countries which he governed. But the extravagant schemes 
and immoderate expense of Duke Charles had already excit^ 
the suspicion of his Estates ; and the mutual good- will betwixt 
the prince and people began to he exchanged for suspicion and 
distrust on the one side and defiance on the other, ine re- 
fractory disposition of the Estates had of late increased, tor 
they had disapproved of various wars in which their Euire had 
needlessly embarked ; and from his lev3dng such large bodies of 
mercenary troops, they came to suspect he might maily employ 
the wealth voted to him by his subjects for the undue extension 
of his royal prerogative, and the destruction of the liberties of 
the people. 

^ The chief order of knighthood in the state of Burgundy. 
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At tlie same time, the Duke’s uuiform success in enterprises 
■which appeared desperate as well as difficult, esteem for the 
frankness and openness of his character, and dread of the 
obstinacy and headstrong tendency of a temper which could 
seldom bear persuasion, and never endured opposition, stiU 
threw awe and terror around the throne, which was materially 
aided by the attachment of the common people ’to the person 
of the present duke and to the memory of his father. It had 
been understood, that upon the present occasion there was 
strong opposition amongst the Estates to the system of •taxation 
proposed on the part of the Duke, and the issue was expected 
with considerable anxiety by the Duke’s counsellors, and ■with 
fretful impatience by the sovereign himself. 

After a space of about ten minutes had elapsed, the 
ChanceUoT of Burgundy, who was Archbishop of Vienne, and 
a prelate of high rank, entered the haU with his train; and 
passing behind the ducal throne to occupy one of the most 
distinguished places in the assembly, he stopped for a moment 
te urge his master to receive the answer of his Estates in a 
private manner, giving him at the same time to understand 
that the result of the deliberations had been by no means 
satisfactory. 

‘By St. George of Burgundy, my Lord Archbishop,’ answered 
the Duke, sternly and aloud, ‘ we are not a prince of a mind so 
paltry that we need to shun the moody loofe of a discontented 
and insolent faction. If the Estates of Burgundy send a dis- 
obedient and disloyal answer to our paternal message, let 
them deliver it in open court, that the assembled people may 
learn how to decide between their duke and those petty yet 
intriguing spirits who would interfere with our authority.’ 

The chancellor bowed gravely and took his seat ; while the 
English earl observed, that most of the members of the assem- 
bly, excepting such as in doing so could not escape the Duke’s 
notice, passed some observations to their neighbours, which 
were received -with a half- expressed nod, shrug, or shake of the 
head, as men treat a proposal upon which it is dangerous to 
decide. At the same time, Toison d’Or, who acted as master 
of the ceremonies, introduced into the hall a committee of the 
Estates, consisting of twelve members, four from each branch 
of the Estates, announced as empowered to deliver the answer 
of that assembly to the Duke of Burgundy. 

When the deputation entered the hall, Charles arose from 
his throne, according to ancient custom, and taking from his 
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At the same time, the Duke’s uniform, success in enterprises 
which appeared desperate as well as difficult, esteem for the 
frankness and openness of his character, and dread of the 
ohstinacy and headstrong tendency of a tem^ier winch could 
seldom bear persuasion, and never endured opposition, still 
threw awe and terror around the throne, which was materially 
aided by the attachment of the common people to the person 
of the present duke and to the memory of his father. It had 
been understood, that upon the present occasion there was 
strong opposition amongst the Estates to the system of taxation 
proposed on the part of the Duke, and the issue was expected 
with considerable anxiety by the Duke’s counsellors, and with 
fretful impatience by the sovereign himself. 

After a space of about ten minutes had elapsed, the 
Chancellor of Burgundy, who was Archbishop of Vienne, and 
a prelate of high rank, entered the hall with his train ; and 
passing behind the ducal throne to occupy one of the most 
distinguished places in the assembly, he stopped for a moment 
to urge his master to receive the answer of his Estates in a 
private manner, giving him at the same time to understand 
that the result of the deliberations had been by no means 
satisfactory. 

‘By St. George of Burgundy, my Lord Archbishop,’ answered 
the Duke, sternly and aloud, ‘ we are not a prince of a mind so 
paltry that we need to shun the moody looks of a discontented 
and insolent faction. If the Estates of Burgundy send a. dis- 
obedient and disloyal answer to our paternal message, let 
them deliver it in open court, that the assembled people may 
learn how to decide between their duke and those petty yet 
intriguing spirits who would interfere with our authority.’ 

The chancellor bowed gravely and took his seat ; while the , 
English earl observed, that most of the members of the assem- 
bly,_ excepting such as in doing so could not escape the Duke’s 
notice, passed some observations to their neighbours, which 
were received with a half-expressed nod, shrug, or shake of the 
head, as men treat a proposal upon which it is dangerous to 
decide. At the same time, Toison d’Or, who acted as master 
of the ceremonies, introduced into the hall a committee of the 
Estates, consisting of twelve members, four from each branch 
of the Estates, announced as empowered to deliver the answer 
of that assembly to the Duke of Burgundy, 

When the deputation entered the hall, Cffiarles arose from 
hi.s throne, according to ancient custom, and taking from his 
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ing, too 1 The nobles may claim leave to speak, for they can 
fight : the clergy may use their tongues, for it is their trade ; 
but thou, that hast never shed blood, save that of bullocks 
more stupid than thou art thyself — must thou and thy herd 
come hither, privileged, forsooth, to bellow at a prince’s, foot- 
stool 1 Know, brute as thou art, that steers are never intro- 
duced into temples but to be sacrificed, or butchers and 
mechanics brought before their sovereign, save that th^ may 
have the honour to supply the public wants firom their own 
swelling hoards ! ’ 

A murmur of displeasure, which even the terror of the Duke’s 
wrath could not repress, ran through the audience at these 
words j and the burgher of Dijon, a sturdy plebeian, replied, 
with little reverence — ‘Our purses, my Lord Duke, are our 
own ; we will not put the strings of them into your Highness’s 
hands, unless we are satisfied with the purposes to which the 
money is to be applied ; and we know well how to protect our 
persons and our goods against foreign ruffians and plunderers.’ 

Charles was on the point of ordering the deputy to be 
arrested, when, having cast his eye towards the Earl of Oxford, 
whose presence, in despite of himselfi imposed ascertain degree 
of restraint upon him, he exchanged that piece of imprudence for 
another. 

‘ I see,’ he said, addressing the committee of Estates, ‘ that 
you are all leagued to disappoint my purposes, and doubt- 
less to deprive me of all the power of a sovereign save_ that 
of wearing a coronet, and being served on the knee like a 
s^nd Charles the Simple, wMe the Estates of my kingdom 
divide the power among them. But you shall know that you 
have to do with Charles of Burgundy — a prince who, though 
he has deigned to consult you, is fuUy able to fight battles 
without the aid of his nobles, since they refuse him the assist- 
ance of their swords ; to defray the expense without the help 
of his sordid burghers ; anA it may be, to find out a path to 
Heaven without the assistance of an ungrateful priesthood. I 
win show all that are here present how little my mind is 
affected, or my purpose changed, by your seditious reply to 
the message with which I honoured you. Here, Toison d’Or, 
admit into our presence these men firom the confederated 
towns and cantons, as they call themselves, of Switzerland.’ 

Oxford, and all who really interested themselves in the 
Duke’s welfare, heard, with the utmost apprehension, his resor 
lution to give an audience to the Swiss envoys, prepossessed 
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One of tiie four nobles, the Sire de hlyrebean, then expressed 
himself thus : — 

‘ Tour Highness has asked of your faithful nobles to consent 
to nevr imposts and exactions, to be levied through Burgundy, 
for the raising of additional ba.nds of hired soldiers for the 
maintenance of the quarrels of the -state. My lord, the svords 
of the Burgundian nobles, knights, and gentlemen have been 
ever at your Highness’s command, as those of our ancestors 
have been readdy vrielded for your predecessors. In your 
Highness’s just quarrel ve vdll go farther, and fight finner, 
than any hired fellovs who can be procured, whether from 
France, or Germany, or Italy. We will not give our consent 
that the people should be taxed for paying mercenaries to dis- 
charge that military duty which it is alike our pride and our 
e.xclusive privilege to render.’ 

‘You have spoken, Sire de Myrebeau,’ were again the only 
words of the Duke’s reply. He uttered them slowly and with 
deliberation, as if afraid lest some phrase of imprudent violence 
should escape along with what he purposed to say. Oxford 
thought he cast a glance towards him before he spoke, as if 
the consciousness of his presence was some additional restraint 
on his passion- ‘ Now, Heaven grant,’ he said to himself, ‘ that 
this opposition may work its proper effect, and induce the Duke 
to renounce an imprudent attempt, so hazardous and so un- 
necessary 1 ’ 

While he muttered these thoughts, the Duke made a sign to 
one of the tiers etat^ or commons, to speak in his turn. I’he 
person who obeyed the_ signal was Martin Block, a wealthy 
butcher and grazier of Dijon. His words were these : — ‘ Noble 
Prince, our fathers were the dutiful subjects of your prede- 
cessors; we are the same to you; our children will he alike 
the liegemen of your successors. But, touching the request 
your chancellor has made to us, it is such as our ancestors never 
complied with, such as we are determined to refuse, and such 
as will never be conceded by the Estates of Burgundy to any 
]>rince whatsoever, even to the end of time.’ 

Charles had home ^rith impatient silence the speeches of the 
two former orators ; but this blunt and hardy reply of the third 
E--'tatc excited him beyond what his nature could endure. He 
gave \yay to the irnpetuositj' of hi.s disposition, stamped on the 
tioor till the throne shook and the high vault rung over their 
arsd overwhelmed the bold burgher with reproaches. 

‘ Beast of burden,’ he said, Cam I to be stunned with thy hraj'- 
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ing, too ? Tlie nobles may claim leave to spea^ for they can 
fi^t j the clergy may use their tongues, for it is their trade ; 
but thou, that hast never shed blood, save that of bullocks 
more stupid than thou art thyself — must thou and thy herd 
come hither, privileged, forsooth, to bellow at a prince’s foot- 
stool ? Know, brute as thou art, that steers are never' intro- 
duced into temples but to be sacrificed, or butchers and 
mechanics brought before their sovereign, save that th(?y may 
have the honour to supifiy the public wants firom their own 
sweUing hoards ! ’ 

A murmur of displeasure, which even the terror of the Duke’s 
wrath could not repress, ran through the audience at these 
words j and the burgher of Dijon, a sturdy plebeian, replied, 
with little reverence — ‘Our purses, mj’’ Lord Duke, are our 
own ; we ^vill not put the strings of them into your Highness’s 
hands, unless we are satisfied with the purposes to which the 
money is to be applied ; and we Icnow well how to protect our 
persons and our goods against foreign ruflSans and plunderers.’ 

Charles was on the point of ordering the deputy to be 
arrested, when, having cast his eye towards the Earl of Oxford, 
whose presence, in despite of himself imi)osed a certain degree 
of restraint upon him, he exchanged that piece of imprudence for 
another. 

‘I see,’ he said, addressing the committee of Estates, ‘that 
you are all leagued to disappoint my purposes, and doubt- 
less to deprive me of all the power of a sovereign save that 
of wearing a coronet, and being served on the knee like a 
second Charles the Simple, while the Estates of my kingdom 
divide the power among them. But you shall know that you 
have to do with Charles of Burgundy — a prince who, though 
he has deigned to consult you, is fully able to fight battles 
without the aid of his nobles, since they refuse him the assist- 
ance of their swords ; to defray the expense without the help 
of his sordid burghers ; an^ it may be, to find out a path to 
Heaven without the assistance of an ungrateful priesthood. I 
will show all that are here present how little my mind is 
affected, or my purpose changed, by your seditious reply to 
the message with which I honoured you. Here, Toison d’Or, 
admit into our presence these men from the confederated 
towns and cantons, as they call themselves, of Switzerland.’ 

Oxford, and all who really interested themselves in the 
Duke’s welfare, heard, with the utmost apprehension, his resor 
lutign to give an audience to the Swiss envoys, prepossessed 
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as he vras against them, and in the moment when his mood was 
chafed to the uttermost by the refusal of the Estates to grant 
him supplias. They were aware that obstacles opposed to the 
current of his passion were like rocks in the bed of a river, 
whose course they cannot interrupt, while they provoke it to 
rage and foam. All were sensible that the die was cast, but 
none who were not endowed with more than mortal prescience 
could have imagined how deep was the pledge which depended 
upon it. Oxford, in particular, conceived that the execution of 
his plan of a descent upon England was the principal point 
compromised by the Duke in his rash obstinacy ; but he sus- 
pected not — he dreamed not of supposing — that the life of 
Charles himself, and the independence of Burgundy as a separate 
kingdom, hung quivering in the same scales. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


"Why, ’t is a boisterous and cruel style, 

A stj-le for challengers. Whj*, she’defies ns, 

Like Turk to Christian. 

As Fou Lif:e It. 

T he doors of the hall were now opened to the Swiss 
deputies, who for the preceding hour had been kept in 
attendance on the outside of the building, without re- 
ceiving the slightest of those attentions which among civilised 
nations are universally paid to the representatives of a foreign 
state. Indeed, their verj' appearance, dressed in coarse grey 
frocks, like mountain hunters or shepherds, in the midst of an 
assembly blazing with divers-coloured garments, gold and silver 
lace, embroidery, and precious stones, served to confirm the 
idea that they could omy have come hither in the capacity of 
the most humble petitioners. 

Oxford, however, who watched closely the deportment of his 
late fellow-travellers, failed not to observe that they retained 
each in his own person the character of firmness and indifference 
which formerly distinguished them. Eudolph Donnerhugel 
preserved his bold and haughty look; the banneret, the military 
indifference which made him look with apparent apathy on all 
around him ; the burgher of Soleure was as formal and im- 
portant as ever ; nor did any of the three show themselves 
affected in the slightest degree by the splendour of the scene 
around them, or embarrassed by the consideration of their own 
comparative inferiority of appointments. But the noble Lan- 
damman, on whom Oxford chiefly bent his attention, seemed 
overwhelmed with a sense of the precarious state in which his 
country was placed, fearing, firom the rude and unhonoured 
manner in which they were received, that war was unavoidable, 
labile, at the same time, like a good patriot, he mourned over 
the consequences of ruin to the freedom of his country by 
defeat, or injury to her simplicity and virtuous indifference of 
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wealth by the introduction of foreign luxuries and the evils 
attending on conquest, ^ ‘ 

Well acquainted with the opinions of Arnold Biederman, 
Oxford could easily explain his sadness, while his comrade 
Bonstetten, less capable of comprehending his friend’s feelings, 
looked at him with the expression which may be seen in the 
countenance of a faithful dog, when the creature indicates 
S3nnapathy with his master’s melancholy, though unable to ascer- 
tain or appreciate its cause. A look of wonder now and then 
glided around the splendid assembly on the part of all the 
forlorn group, excepting Donnerhugel and the Landamman ; for 
the indomitable pride of the one and the steady patriotism of 
the other could not for even an instant be diverted by external 
objects from their own deep and stem reflections. 

After a silence of nearly five minutes, the Duke spoke, with 
the haughty and harsh manner which he might imagine belonged 
to his place, and which certainly expressed his character. 

‘ Men of Beme, of Schwytz, or of whatever hamlet and wil- 
derness you may represent, loiow that we had not honoured 
you, rebels as you are to the dominion of your lawful superiors, 
with, an audience in our own presence, but for the intercession 
of a well-esteemed friend, who has sojourned among your 
mountains, and whom you may know by the name of Philipson, 
an Englishman, following the trade of a merchant, and charged 
with certain valuable matters of traffic to our court. To his 
intercession we have so far given way, that, instead of. com- 
manding you, according to your demerits, to the gibbet and 
the wheel in the Place de Morimont, we have condescended to 
receive you into our own presence, sitting in our cowr pUni^re, to 
hear from you. such submission as you can offer for your out- 
rageous^ storm of our town of La Ferette, the slaughter of many 
of our liegemen, and the deliberate murder of the noble knight, 
Archibald of Hagenbach, executed in your presence, and by 
your countenance and device. Speak, if you can say aught in 
defence of your felony and treason, either to deprecate just 
punishment or crave undeserved mercy.’ 

The Landamman seemed about to answer; but Eudolph 
Donnerhugel, vdth his characteristic boldness and hardihood, 
took the task of reply on himself. He confronted the proud 
Duke with an eye unappalled, and a countenance as stern as 
his own. 

‘ We came nor here,’ he said, ‘ to compromise our own honour, 
or the dignity of the free people whom we represent, by pleading 
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guilt}!- in their name or bur oTrn to crimes of which we are 
innocent, iind when you term us rebels, you must remember 
that a long train of \ictorie3, whose history is written in the 
noblest blood of Austria, has restored to the confederacy of our 
communities the freedom of which an unjust tyranny in vain 
attempted to deprive us. 'W'hile Austria was a just and benefi- 
cent mistress, we served her with our lives : when she became 
oppressive and tju-annical, we assumed independence. If she 
has aught yet to claim from us, the descendants of Tell, Faust 
[Purstj, and Stauffaucher will be as ready to assert their liberties 
as their fathers were to gain them. Your Grace — if such be your 
title — has no concern with any dispute berivist us and Austria. 
For your threats of gibbet and wheel, we are here defenceless 
men, oh whom you may work your pleasure ; but we know how 
to die, and our countrjmien know how to avenge us.'_ 

The fiery Duke would have replied by commanding the in- 
stant arrest, and probably the immediate execution, of the 
whole deputation. But his chancellor, availiug himself of the 
privilege of his office, rose, and, doffing his cap with a deep 
reverence to the Duke, requested leave to reply to the misproud 
young man, who had, he said, so greatly mistaken the purpose 
of his Highness’s speech. 

Charles, feeling perhaps at the moment too much irri-ffited 
to form a calm decision, threw himself hack in his chair of 
state, and with an impatient and angry nod gave his chan- 
cellor permission to speak. _ . 

. ‘Young man,’ said that high officer, ‘you have mistaken the 
meaning of the high and mighty sovereign in whose presence 
you stand. Whatever be the lawful rights of Austria over the 
revolted villages which have flung off their allegiance to their 
native superior, we have no call to enter on that argument. 
But that for which Burgundy demands your answer is where- 
fore, coming here in the guise and -with the character of 
peaceful envoys, on affairs touching your own communities and 
the rights of the Duke’s subjects, you have raised war in our 
peacefril dominions, stormed a foriress, massacred its garrison, 
and put to death a noble knight, its commander ? — all of them 
actions contrary to the law of nations, and highly deserving of 
the punishment -with which you have been justly threatened, 
but with which I hope our gracious sovereign wiU dispense, if 
you express some sufficient reason for such outrageous insolence, 
with an offer of due submission to his Highness’s pleasure, and 
Batisfactory reparation for such a high injury,’ 
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‘You are a priest, grave sir?’ answered Rndolpb Donner- 
Lugel, addressing the Chancellor of Burgundy. ‘ If there be a 
soldier in this assembly who will avouch your charge, I challenge 
him to the combat, man to man. We did not storm the gar- 
rison of La Ferette : we were admitted into the gates in a 
peaceful manner, and were there instantly surrounded by the 
soldiers of the late Archibald de Hagenbach, with the obvious 
purpose of assaulting and murdering us on our peaceful mission. 
I promise you there had been news of more men dying than us. 
But an uproar broke out among the inhabitants of the town, 
assisted, I believe, by many neighbours, to whom the insolence 
and oppression of Archibald de Hagenbach had become odious, 
as to all who were within his reach. We rendered them no 
assistance; and, I trust, it was not expected that we should 
interfere in the favour of men who had stood prepared to do 
the worst against us. But not a pike or sword belonging to us 
or our attendants was dipped in Burgundian blood. Archibald 
de Hagenbach perished, it is true, on a scaffold, and I saw him 
die with pleasure, under a sentence pronounced by a competent 
court, such as is recognised in Westphalia and its dependencies 
on this side of the Bhine. I am not obliged to vinmcate their 
proceedings ; but I aver, that the Duke has received full proof 
of his regular sentence ; and, in fine, that it was amply deserved 
by oppression, tyranny, and foul abuse of his authority, I will 
uphold against all gainsayers, with the body of a man. There 
lies my glove.’ 

AnA with an action suited to the language he used, the 
stem Swiss flung his right-hand glove on the floor of the halL 
In the spirit of the age, with the love of distinction in arms 
which it nourished, and perhaps with the desire of gaining the 
Duke’s favour, there was a general motion among the young 
Burgundians to accept the challenge, and more than six or 
eight gloves were hastily doffed by the young knights present, 
those who were more remote flinging them over the heads of 
the nearest, and each proclaiming his name and title as he prof- 
fered the gage of combat. 

‘I set at aU,’ said the daring jmung Swiss, gathering the 
gauntlets as they fell clashing around him. ‘ More, gentlemen 
— more ! a glove for every finger ! come on, one at once — fair 
lists, equal judges of the field, the combat on foot, and the 
weapons two-handed swords, and I will not budge for a score 
of you.’ 

‘Hold, gentlemen — on your allegiance, hold!’ said the 
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Duke, gratified at the same time and somewhat appeased by 
the zeal which was (iispla3’’ed in his cause ; moved by the strain 
of reckless bravery evinced by the challenger, with a hardihood 
aMn to his own ; perhaps also not unwilling to display, in the 
view of his cour pUniere, more "temperance than he had been at 
first capable of. ‘Hold, I command you all. Toison d’Or, 
gather up these gauntlets, and return them each to his 0"wner. 
God and St. George forbid that we should hazard the life of 
even the least of our noble Burgundian gentry against such a 
churl as this Swiss peasant, who never so much as mounted 
a horse, and knows not a jot of knightly courtesy or the grace 
of chivalry. Carry your vulgar brawls elsewhere, young man, 
and know that, on the present occasion, the Place Morimont 
were your only fitting lists, and the hangman your meet 
antagonist. And you, sirs, his companions, whose behaviour 
in suftering this swaggerer to take the lead amongst you 
seems to show that the laws of nature, as weU as of society, 
are inverted, and that youth is preferred to age, as peasants 
to gentry — you white-bearded men, I say, is there none of 
you who can speak your errand in such lan^age as it becomes 
a sovereign prince to listen to ? ’ 

‘God forbid else,’ said the Landamman, stepping forward 
and silencing Rudolph Donnerhugel, who was commencing an 
answer of defiance — ‘ God forbid,’ he said, ‘ noble Duke, that we 
should not be able to speak so as to be understood before your 
Highness, since, I "trust, we shall speak the language of truth, 
peace, and justice. Hay, should it incline your Highness to 
listen to us the more favourably for our humility, I am willing 
to humble myself rather than you should shun to h^r us. For 
my nwn part, I can truly say that, though I have lived, and by 
fi'ee choice have resolved to die, a husbandman and a hunter on 
the Alps of the Unterwald, I may claim by birth' the hereditary 
right "to speak before dukes and kings, and the Emperor hmr 
seif. There is no one, my Lord Duke, in this proud assembly 
who derives his descent fi'om a nobler, source than Geierstcin. 

‘ We have heard of you,’ said the Duke. ‘ Men call you the 
peasant count. Your birth is your shame — or perhaps your 
mother’s, if your father had happened to have a handsome plough- 
man, the fitting father of one who has become a "willing serf. 

‘ No serf, my lord,’ answered the Landamman, ‘ but a fiee- 
man, who "will neither oppress others nor be himself "tyrannised 
over, hly father was a noble lord, my mother a most virtuous 
lady. But I will not be provoked by taunt or scornful jest 
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to refrain from stating with calmness what my country has 
given me in charge to say. The inhahitants of the hleah aiid 
inhospitable regions of the Alps desire, mighty sir, to remain 
at peace with all their neighbours, and to enjoy the govern- 
ment they have chosen, as best fitted to their condition and 
habits, leaving all other states and countries to their free-will 
in the same respects. Especially, they desire to remain at 
peace and in unity wth the princely house of Burgundy, whose 
dominions approach their po.ssessions on so many points. My 
lord, they desire it, they entreat it, they even consent to 
pray for it. We have been termed stubboni, intractable, and 
insolent contemners of authority, and headers of sedition and 
rebellion. In evidence of the contrary, m}^ Lord Duke, I, who 
never bent a Imee but to Heaven, feel no dishonour in kneeling 
before your Highness, as before a sovereign prince in the cour 
pleniere of his dominions, where he has a right to exact hom- 
age fr'om his subjects out of duty, and from strangers out of 
courtesy. No vain pride of mine,’ said the noble old man, his 
eyes swelling with team, as he laielt on one knee, shall prevent 
me from personal humiliation, when peace — that blessed peace, 
so dear to God, so inappreciably valuable to man — is in danger 
of being broken off.’ 

The whole assembly, even the Duke himself, were affected 
by the noble and stately manner in which the brave old man 
made a genuflection, which was obviously dictated by neither 
meanness nor timidity. ‘Arise, sir,’ said Charles ; ‘if we have 
said aught which can wound your private feelings, we retract 
it as publicly as the reproach was spoken, and sit prepared to 
hear you, as a fair-meaning envoy.’ 

‘ For that, my noble lord, thanks ; and I shall hold it a 
blessed day if I can find words worthy of the cause I have to 
plead. My lord, a schedule in your Highness’s hands has stated 
the sense of many injuries received at the hand of your High- 
ness’s officers, and those of Romont Count of Savoy, your strict 
ally and adviser, we have a right to suppose, under your High- 
ness’s countenance. For Count Romont, he. has already felt 
with whom he has to contend ; but we have as yet taken no 
measures to avenge injuries, affronts, interruptions to our com- 
merce, from those who have availed themselves of your High- 
ness’s authority to intercept our countrymen, spofl our goods, 
impress their persons, and even, in some instances, take their 
lives. The affray at La Ferette — I can vouch for what I 
saw — had no origin or abettance from us; nevertheless, it is 
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impossible an independent nation can suffer tbe repetition of 
such injuries, and' free and independent we are determined to 
remain, or to die in defence of our rights. What, then, must 
follow, unless your Highness listens to the terms which I am 
commissioned to offer ? War — a war to extermination ; for so 
long as one of our confederacy can wield a halberd, so long, if 
this fatal strife once commences, there •will be war betvnxt 
your powerful realms and our poor and barren states. And 
what can the noble Duke of Burgundy gain by such a strife ? 
Is it wealth and plunder 1 Alas, my lord, there is more gold 
and silver on the very bridle-bits of your Highness’s household 
troops than can be found in the public treasures or private 
hoards of our whole confederacy. Is it fame and , glory you 
aspire to ? There is little honour to be won by a numerous 
army over a few scattered hands, by men clad in mail over 
half-armed husbandmen and shepherds — of such conquest small 
were the glory. But if, as all Christian men believe, and as it 
is the constant trust of my countr 3 Tnen, from memorj'^ of the 
times of our fathers — if the Lord of Hosts should cast the 
balance in behalf of the fewer numbers and worse-armed party, 

I leave it with your Highness to judge what woidd, in that 
event, be the diminution of worsl^ and fame.^ Is it extent of 
v^salage and dominion your Highness desires, by wamng 
^th your mountain neighbours ? Know that you may, if it 
1^ God’s will, gain our barren and rugged mountains ; but, 
like our ancestors of old, we -will seek refuge in wilder and 
more distant solitudes, and when we have resisted to the last, 
we ■will starve in the icy wastes of the glaciers. . Ay, men. 
Women, and children, we rrill be frozen into annihilation to- 
gether, ere one free S'witzer will acknowledge a foreign master.’ 

The speech of the Landamman made an ob'vious impression 
on the Msembly. The Duke observed it, and .-his hereditary 
obstinacy was irritated by the general disposition which he 
saw entertained in favour of the ambassador. This evil prin- 
mple overcame some impression which the address of the noble 
Biedennan had not failed to make upon him. He answered 
"'rith a lowering brow, interrupting the old man as_ he was 
about to continue his speech — ‘You argue falsely, sir count, 
or sir landamman, or by whatever name you call yourself,^ if 
you think we war on you from any hope of spoil, or any desire 
of glory. We know as well as you can tell us that there is 
neither profit nor fame to be achieved by conquering you. But 
sovereigns, to whom Heaven has given the power, must root 
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out a band of robbers, though there is dishonour in measuring 
swords with them ; and Ave hunt to death ’a herd of Avolves, 
though their flesh is carrion and their skins are nought/ 

The Landamman shook liis gre^^ head, and replied, without ' 
testifying emotion, and even with something approaching to a 
smile — ‘I am an older woodsman than you, iny Lord JDuke, 
and, it may be, a more experienced one. The boldest, the 
hardiest hunter will not safely drive the wolf to his den. I 
have shown your Highness the poor chance of gain and the 
great risk of loss, which even you, powerful as you are, must 
incur by risking a war vdth determined and desperate men. 
Let me now teU what Ave are Avilling to do to secure a sincere 
and lasting peace Avith our poAverful neighbour of Burgundy. 
Your Grace is in the act of engrossing Lorraine, and it seems 
probable, imder so vigorous and enterprising a prince, your 
authority may be extended to the shores of the Mediterranean j 
be our noble friend and sincere ally, and our mountains, de- 
fended by warriors fiimiliar AA'ith victory, will be your barriers 
against Germany and Italy. For your sake Ave will admit the 
Count of Savoy to terms, and restore to him our conquests, on 
such conditions as your Highness shall yourself judge reason- 
able. Of past subjects of offence on the part of your lieutenants 
and governors upon the frontier we Aviil be silent, so we have 
assurance of no such aggressions in future. Nay more, and it 
is my last and proudest offer, Ave AviU send three thousand of 
our youth to assist your Highness in any war which you may 
engage in, whether against Louis of France or the Emperor of 
Germany. They are a different set of men — proudly and truly 
may I state it — from the scum of Germany and Italy, who 
form themselves into mercenary bands of soldiers. , And, if 
Heaven should decide your Highness to accept our offer, there 
will be one corps in your army which will leave their carcasses 
on the field ere a man of them break their plighted troth.’ 

A swarthy, but tall and handsome, man, wearing a corslet 
richly engraved Avith arabesque work, started from his seat 
with the air of one provoked beyond the bounds of restraint. 
This was the Count de Campo-basso, commander of Charles’s 
Italian mercenaries, who possessed, as has been alluded , to, 
much influence over the Duke’s mind, cMefly obtained by 
accommodating himself to his master’s opinions and prejudices, 
and placing before the Duke specious arguments to justify him 
for following his OAvn way, 

‘ This lofty presence must excuse me,’ he said, ‘ if I speak 
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in defence of my honour, and those of my hold lances, who 
have foUowed my fortunes from Italy to serve the bravest 
prince in Christendom. I might, indeed, pass over without 
resentment the outrageous language of this grey-haired churl, 
whose words cannot affect a knight and a nobleman more than 
the yelling of a peasant’s mastiff. But when I hear him 
propose to associate his bands of mutinous, miswovemed ruffians 
with your Highness’s troops, I mu.st let him know that there 
. is not a horse-boy in my ranks who would fight in such fellow- 
ship. Ho, even I mj^self, bound by a thousand ties of grati- 
tude, could not submit to strive abreast with such comrades. 

I would fold up my banners, and lead five thousand men to 
s®ek — not a nobler master, for the world has none such — 
but . wars in which we might not be obliged to blush for our 
assistants.’ 

‘ Silence, Campo-basso,’ said the Duke, ‘ and be assured you 
serve a prince who knows your worth too well to exchange it 
for the untried and untrustful services of those whom we have 
only known as vexatious and malignant neighbours.’ 

Then addressing himself to Arnold Biederman, he ^id 
raldly and sternly, * Sir Landamman, we have heard you fairly. 
We have heard 5’'ou, although you come before us with hands 
dyed deep in the blood of our servant. Sir ArcMbald de Hagen- 
l^h ; for, supposing he was murdered by a villainous associa- 
tion — which, by St. George ! shall never, while we live and 
roign, raise ife pestilential head on this side of the Khine — 
yet^ it is not the less undeniable and undenied, that you stood 
by in arms, and encouraged the deed the assassins^ performed 
under your countenance. Beturn to your mountains, and be 
thankful that you return in life. TeU those who sent you that 
I will be presently on their frontiers. ^ A deputation of your 
most notable persons, who meet me with halters round their 
necks, torches in their left bands, in their right their swords 
held by the point, may learn on what conditions we will grant 
you peace.’ 

‘Then farewell peace, and welcome war,’ said the Landam- 
man • ‘ and be its plagues and curses on the heads of those who 
choose blood and stijfe rather than peace and union ! We ydll 
meet you on our frontiers with onr naked swords, but the hilts, 
not their points, shall be in our grasp. Charles of Burgundy, 
Flanders, and Lorraine, Duke of seven [six] dukedoms, Count 
of seventeen [fifteen] earldoms, I bid you defiance ; and declare 
war against you in the name of the Confederated Cantons, and 
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such others as shall adhere to them. There,’ he said, ‘are my 
letters of defiance.’ 

The herald took from Arnold Biederman the fatal denuncia- 
tion. 

‘Bead it not, Toison d’Or ! ’ said the haughty Duke. ‘Let 
the executioner drag it through the streets at his hor.se’s tail, 
and nail it to the gibbet, to show in what account we hold the 
paltry scroll, and those who sent it. Away, sirsA speaking to 
the Swiss, ‘ trudge back to your wildernesses with such haste 
as your feet can use. When we next meet, you shall better 
know whom you have offended. Get our horse ready; the 
council is broken up.’ 

The maire of Dijon, when all were in motion to leave the 
hall, again approached the Duke, and timidly expressed some 
hopes that his Highness would deign to partake of a banquet 
which the magistracy had prepared, in expectation he might do 
them such an honour. 

‘No, by St. George of Burgundy, sir maire’ said Charles, 
with one of the withering glances by which he was wont to 
express indignation^ mixed with contempt ; ‘you have not 
pleased us so well with our breakfast as to induce us to trust 
our dinner to the loyalty of our good town of Dijon,’ 

So sa 3 dng, he rudely turned off' from the mortified chief mag- 
istrate, and, mounting his horse, rode back to his cainp, con- 
versing earnestly on the way with the Count of Campo-basso. 

‘I would offer you dinner, my Lord of Oxford,’ said Colvin 
to that nobleman, when he alighted at his tent, ‘ but I foresee, 
ere you could swallow a mouthful, you will be summoned to 
the Duke’s presence ; for it is our Charles’s way, when he has 
fixed on a wrong course, to wrangle with his friends and coun- 
sellor's, in order to prove it is a right one. Marry, he always 
makes a convert of yon supple Italian,’ 

Colvin’s augury was speedily realised, for a page almost 
immediately summoned the English merchant, Philipson, to 
attend the Duke, 'Without waiting an instant, Charles poured 
forth an incoherent tide of reproaches against the Estates of 
his dukedom, for refusing him their countenance in so slight a 
matter, and launched out in explanations of the necessity which 
he alleged there was for punishing the audacity of the Swiss. 
‘ And thou, too, Oxford,’ he concluded, ‘ art such an impatient 
fool as to wish me to engage in a distant war with England, 
and transport forces over the sea, when I have such insolent 
mutineers to chastise on my own frontiers ? ’ 
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^ "WTien lie vras at lengtli silent, the English earl laid before 
hini, -with respectful earnestness, the danger that appeared to 
be involved in engaging vrith a people, poor indeed, but uni- 
versally dreaded, from their discipline and courage, and that 
under the eye of so dangerous a rival as Louis of France, vrho 
. "was sure to support the Duke’s enemies underhand, if he did 
not join them openly. On this point the Duke’s resolution 
Vras immovable. ‘ It shall never,' he said, ‘ be told of me, that 
I uttered threats vrhich I dared not execute. These boors have 
declared vrar against me, and they shall learn vrhose wrath it is 
that the}* have vrantonly provoked ; but I do not, therefore, re- 
nounce thy scheme, my good Oxford. If thou canst procure me 
this same cession of Provence, and induce old Rend to give up 
the cause of his grandson, Ferrand of Vaudemont, in Lorraine, 
thou wilt make it well worth my while to send thee brave aid 
against my brother Blackburn, who, while he is drinking healths 
pottle-deep in France, may well come to lose his lands in Eng- 
land. And be not impatient because I cannot at this very in- 
stant send men across the seas. The march which I am making 
towards Neufchatel, which is, I think, the nearest point where 
I shah find these churls, wiU be but like a morning’s excur- 
sion. I trust you wiU go with us, old companion. I should 
• like to see if you have forgotten, among yonder mountains, 
how to back a horse and lay a lance in rest.’ 

‘I wiU wait on your Highness,’ said the Earl, ‘as is my 
duty, for my motions must depend on your pleasure. But I 
vfill not carry arms, especiaUy against those people of Helvetia, 
from whom I have experienced hospitality, unless it be for my 
own personal defence.’ ,, , 

‘WeU,’ replied the Duke, ‘e’en be it so ; we shaU have m 
you an exceUent judge, to teU us who best discharges his 
devoir against the mountain clowns.’ , t • 

At this point in the conversation there was a knocking at 
the entrance of the pavilion, and the OhanceUor of Burgundy 
presently entered, in great haste and anxiety. ‘ News, my 
lord— news of France and England,’ said the prelate, ^d toen, 
observing the presence of a stranger, he looked at the Duke 
and was silent. , „ T^ i 

^ ‘It is a faithful friend, my Lord Bishop, said the Duke; 
you may teU your news before him.' 

^ ‘It wUl soon be generaUy known,' said the chancellor 
‘Louis and Edward are fiiUy accorded.’ 

Both the Duke and the English earl started. 
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‘I expected tliis/ said the Duke, ‘but not so soon/ 

‘ The kings have met,’ answered his minister. 

‘How — in battle?’ said Oxford, forgetting himself in his 
extreme eagerness. 

The chancellor was somewhat surprised, but, as the Duke 
seemed to expect him to give an answer, he replied, ‘ No, sir 
stranger, not in battle, but upon axipointment, and in peace 
and amit}^’ 

‘The sight must have been worth seeing,’ said the Duke, 
‘ when the old fox Louis and m}^ brother Black — I mean my 
brother Edward — met. Where held they their rendezvous ? ’ 
‘On a bridge over the Seine, at Picquigny.’ 

‘I would thou hadst been there,’ said the Duke, looking to 
Oxford, ‘ with a good axe in thy hand, to strike one fair blow 
for England and another for Burgundy, My grandfather was 
treacherously slain at just such a meeting, at the bridge of 
Montereau, upon the Yonne,’ 

‘To prevent a similar chance,’ said the chancellor, ‘a strong 
barricade, such as closes the cages in which men keep wild 
beasts, was raised in the midst of the bridge, and prevented the 
possibility of their even touching each other’s hands,’ 

‘B[a — ha! By St. George, that smells of Louis’s craft and 
caution ; for the Englishman, to give him his due, is as little 
acquainted with fear as with policy. But what terms have 
they made? Where do the English army winter? What 
towns, fortresses, and castles are surrendered to them, in pledge 
or in perpetuity 1 ’ 

‘None, my liege,’ said the chancellor, ‘The English army 
returns into England as fast as shipping can be procured to 
transport them; and Louis will accommodate them with every 
^il and oar in his dominions, rather than they should not 
instantly evacuate France.’ 

‘And by what concessions has Louis bought a peace so 
necessary to his affairs?’ 

‘By fair words,’ said the chancellor, ‘by liberal presents, 
and by some five hundred tuns of wine.’ 

‘ Wine 1 ’ exclaimed the Dnke. ‘ Heardst thou ever the like, 
Signior Philipson? Why, your countrymen are little better 
than Esau, who sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Marry, ! mu.st confess I never saw an Englishman who loved 
a dry-lipped bargain.’ 

‘I can scarce -believe this new.s,’ said the Earl of Oxford. 
‘If this Edward were content to cross the sea with fifty 
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tlian your modesty lias requested of me for 3^our enterprise; 
and, in the meanwhile, I will take care that Blackburn and 
his cousin-archers have no assistance of shipping from Flanders.- 
Tush, man, never fear it — thou wilt be in England long ere 
they; and, once more, rely on my assistance — always, thou 
Imowest, the cession of Provence being executed, as in reason. 
Our cousin Margaret’s diamonds we must keep for a time; 
and perhaps they may pass as a pledge, with some of our o^vn, 
for the godly purpose of setting at freedom the imprisoned 
angels of our Flemish usurer.s, who vill not lend even to their 
sovereign, unless on good current security. To such straits 
has the disobedient avarice of our Instates for the moment 
reduced us.’ 

‘Alas! my lord,’ said the dejected nobleman, ‘I were 
ungrateful to doubt the sincerity of your good intentions. 
But who can presume on the events of war, especially when 
time presses for instant decision? You are pleased to trust 
me. Let your Highness extend your confidence thus far : I 
will take my horse, and ride after the Landamman, if he hath 
already set forth. have little doubt to make such an ac- 
commodation with him that you may be secure on aU your 
south-eastern frontiers. You may then with ^curity work 
your will in Lorraine and Provence.’ 

‘Do not speak of it,’ said the Duke, sharply ; ‘ thou forget’st 
thyself and me, when thou supposest that a prince who has 
pledged his word to his people can recall it like a merchant 
chaffering for his paltry^ wares. Go to — we will assist you,' 
but we "^l be ourselves judge of the time and manner. Yet, 
having both kind wiU to our distressed cousin of Anjou and 
being your good friend, we wiU not linger in the matter. 
Our host have orders to break up this evening and direct their 
march against Neufchatel, where these proud S^viss shaU have 
a taste of the fire and sword which they have provoked.’ 

Oxford sighed deeply, but made no farther remonstrance, 
in which he acted wisely, since it was likely to have exasperated 
the fiery temper of the sovereign to whom it was addressed, 
while it was certain that it would not in the slightest degree 
alter his resolution. 

He took farewell of the Duke, and returned to Colvin, 
whom he found immersed in the business of his department, 
and preparing for the removal of the artiUery — an operation 
which the clumsiness of the ordnance and the execrable state 
of the roads rendered at that time a much more troublesome 
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operation than at present, though it is even still one of the 
most laborious movements attending the march of an army. 
The master of the ordnance welcomed Oxford with much glee, 
and congratulated himself on the distinguished honour of 
enjoying his company during the campaign, and acquainted him 
that, hy the especial command of the Duke, he had made fitting 
preparations for Ids accommodation, suitable to the disguised 
character which he meant to maintain, hut in every other 
respect as convenient as a camp could admit of. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


A mirthful man lie "was — the snows of age 
Fell, but they did jiot chill him. Gaiety, 

Even in life’s closing, touch’d liis teeming brain 
"With such wild visions as the setting sun 
Raises in front of some hoar glacier, 

Painting the bleak icc with a thousand hues. 

Old Tlay. 


I SAVING the Earl of Oxford in attendance on the stubborn 
Duke of Burgundy during an exx)edition tvhicli the one 
-J represented as a brief excursion, more resembling a 
hunting-party than a campaign, and "which the other considered 
in a much graver and more penlous light, return to Arthur 
de Vere, or the younger Philipson, as he contmued»to be called, 
who was conducted by his guide "with fidelit}’- and success, but 
certainly very slowly, upon his journey into Provence. 

The state of Lorraine, overrun by the Duke of Burgundy’s 
army, and infested at the same time by different scattered 
bands, who "book the field or held out the castles, as they 
alleged, fpr the interest of Count Ferrand de Vaudemont, 
rendered joume3dng so dangerous, that it was often necessary 
to leave the main road and to take circuitous tracks, in order 
to avoid such unfriendly encounters as travellers might other- 
wise have met with, 

Arthur, taught by sad experience to distrust strange guides, 
found himself, nevertheless, in this eventful and perilous jour- 
ney, disposed to rest considerable confidence in' his present 
conductor, Thiebault, a Provencal by birth, intimately ac- 
quainted with the roads which they took, and, as fiir as he 
could judge, disposed to discharge his office with fidelity. 
Prudence alike, and the hahite which he had acquired in 
travelling, as well as the character of a merchant which he still 
sustained, induced him to wave the morgue, or haughty superi- 
ority of a knight and noble towards an inferior personage, 
especially as he rightly conjectured that free intercourse -with 
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this man, Tvliose acquirements seemed of a supenor casfc,_ \yas 
likely to render him a judge of his opinions and disposition 
towards him. In return for his condescension, he obtained a 
good deal of information concerning the province which he was 
approaching. 

As they drew near the boundaries of Provence, the com- 
munications of Thiehault became more_ fluent and interesting. 
He could not only tell the name and historj' of each romantic 
castle which they passed in their devious and doubtful route, 
but had at his command the chivalrous history of the noble 
knights and barons to whom the}’’ now pertained, or had 
belonged in earlier days, and could recount their esploits 
against the Saracens by repelling their attacks upon Chnsten- 
dom, or their efforts to recover tlie Holy Sepulchre from P^S^n 
hands. In the course of such narrations, Thiehault was led to 
speak of the troubadours, a race of native poets of Provengai 
origin, differing "widely from the minstrels of iSormandy and 
the adjacent pro\dnces of France, with whose tales oi coiy- 
alry, as well as the numerous translations of their works into 
Norman-French and English, Arthur, like most of the noble 
youth of his countrj', was intimately acquainted and deeply 
emhued. Thiehault boasted that his grandsire, of humble 
birth indeed, but of distinguished talent, was one m tms gilto 
race, whose compositions produced so great an effect t ® 
temper and manners of their age and country. It was, How- 
ever, to he regretted that, inculcating as the pnme duty or me 
a fantastic spirit of gallantr}’^, which sometimes crossed ttie 
Platonic hound prescribed to it, the poetry of the ^rou a ours 
was too frequently used to soften and seduce the nea an 
corrupt the principles. , t 

Arthur’s attention was called to this ^ -r 

bault singing, which he could do with good skill, the ^ 
a troubadour named William Cahestaing, who loved, pai a , 
a noble and beautiful lady, Margaret, the wife baron cuffed 
i^ymond dePoussiUon. The jealous husband ohtemed proof 
.of his dishonour, and having put Cahestaing to dea y 
smation, he took his heart from his bosom, and, . 

he dressed like that of an animal, ordered it to he sq , 
bm lady ; and when she had eaten of the hornble 
of what her banquet was composed, lady f 

smce she had been made to partake of food preciou| no 
coarser morsel should ever after cross her lips, b p 


‘ See Note 8. 
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in her resolution, and thus starved herself to death. The 
troubadour who celebrated this tragic history had displayed in 
his composition a good deal of poetic art. Glossing over the 
error of the lovers as the fault of their destiny, dwelling on 
their tragical fate with considerable pathos, and finally execrat- 
ing the blind fury of the husband with the full fervour of 
poetical indignation, he recorded, with vindictive pleasure, how 
every bold Imight and true lover in the south of France 
assembled to besiege the 'baron’s castle, stormed it by main 
force, left not one stone upon another, and put the tyrant him- 
self to an ignominious death. Arthur was interested in the 
melancholy tale, which even beguiled him of a few tears ; but 
as he thought farther on its purport, he dried his eyes, and 
said, with some sternness — ‘ Thiebault, sing me no more such 
lays. I have heard my father say that the readiest mode to 
corrupt a Christian man is to bestow upon vice the pity and 
the praise which are due only to virtue. Your Baron of Rous- 
sillon is a monster of cruelty ; but your unfortunate lovers 
were not the less guilty. It is by giving fair names to foul 
actions that those who would start at real vice are led to 
practise its lessons, under the disguise of virtue.’ 

‘ I would you knew, signior,’ answered Thiebault, ‘that this 
Lay of Gabestaing and the Lad/y Margaret of Eoussillon is 
reckoned a masterpiece of the joyous science. Fie, sir, you 
are too young to be so strict a censor of morals. What will 
you do when your head is grey, if you are thus severe when it 
is scarcely brown ? ’ 

‘A head which listens to foUy in youth will hardly .be 
honourable in old age,’ answered Arthur. 

Thiebault had no mind to carry the dispute farther. 

‘It is not for me to contend with your worship. I only 
tldnk, with every true son of chivalry and song, that a knight 
without a mistress is like a sky without a star.’ 

‘Do I not know that?’ answered Arthur; ‘but yet better 
remain in darlmess than be guided by such false lights as 
shower down vice and pestilence.’ 

‘ Nay, it may be your seignorie is right,’ answered the guide.' 
‘It is certain, that even in Provence here we have lost much 
of our keen judgment on matters of love — its difficulties, its 
intricacies, and its errors, since the troubadours are no longer 
regarded as usual, and since the High and Noble Parliament of 
Love ^ has ceased to hold its sittings. 


^ See Note 0. 
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‘Bntintiiese latter days,’ continiiefl tlie Provencal, ‘Icings, 
dnlces, and sovereigns, instead of being the foremost and most 
faithful vassals of the court of Cupid, are themselves the slaves 
of selfishness and love of gain. Instead of winning hearts by 
breaking lances in the lists, they are breaking the hearts of 
their impoverished vassals b\’ the most cruel exactions ; instead 
of attempting to deserve the smile and favours of their lady- 
Ibves, they are meditating how to steal castles, towns, and prov- 
inces from their neighbours. But long life to the good and 
venerable King Rend 1 While he has an acre of land left, his 
residence will be the resort of valiant knights, whose only aim 
is praise in arms, of true lovers who are persecuted by fortune, 
and of high-toned harpers, who Imow how to celebrate faith and 
valour.’ 

Arthur, interested in learning something more precise than 
common fame had taught him on the subject of this prince, 
easily induced the talkative Provengal to enlarge upon the 
^rtues of his old sovereign’s character, as just, joyous, and 
debonair, a friend to the most noble exercises of the chase and 
the tilt-jmrd, and stdl more so to the joyous science of poetr}" 
and music ; who gave away more revenue than he received, in 
largesses to knights-errant and itinerant musicians, with whom 
his petty court was crowded, as one of the very few in which 
the ancient hospitality was still maintained. 

Such was the picture which Thiebault drew of the last 
minstrel monarch ; and though the eulogium was exaggerated, 
peteaps the facts were not overcharged. 

wm of royal parentage, and with high pretensions, Rend 
^d at no period of his life been able to match his fortunes^ to 
his claims. Of the kingdoms to which he asserted right, nothing 
remained in his possession but the county of Provence itself, 
a &ir and, fiiendly principality, but diminished by the many 
claims which France had acquired upon portions of it by ad- 
vances of money to supply the personal expenses of its master, 
and by other portions which Burgundy, to whom Rend had 
wen a prisoner, held in pledge for his ransom. In his youth 
he engaged in more than one military enterprise, in the hope 
of attaining some part of the territory of which he was styled 
sovereign. His courage is not impeached, but fortune did not 
smile on his military adventures ; and he seems at last to have 
become sensible that the power of admiring and celebrating 
war^e merit is very different from possessing that quality, 
tn fact. Rend was a prince of very moderate parts, endowed 
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with a love of the fine arts, which he carried to extremity, and 
a degree of good-humour Avhich never permitted him to repine 
at fortune, but rendered its possessor happy, when a prinw 
of keener feelings would have died of despair. This insouci- 
ant, light-tempered, gay, and thoughtless disposition conducted 
Rend, free from all the passions which embitter life, and often 
shorten it, to a hale and mirthful old age. Even ^ domestic 
losses, which often affect those who are proof against me’re 
reverses of fortune, made ho deep impression on the feelings 
of this cheerful old monarch. Most of his children had died 
young ; Rend took it not to heart. His daughter Margaret's 
marriage "with the powerful Henry of England was considered 
a connexion much above the fortunes of the King of the Trou- 
badours. But in the issue, inst^d of Rend deriving any 
splendour from the match, he was involved in the misfortunes 
of his daughter, and repeatedly obliged to impoverish himself 
to supply her ransom. Perhaps in his private squI the old 
king did not think these losses so mortifying as the necessity 
of receiving Margaret into his court and lamily. On fire when 
reflecting on the losses she had sustained, mourning over friends 
slain and kingdoms lost, the proudest and most passionate of 
princesses was ill suited to dwell vith the gayest and best- 
humoured of sovereigns, whose pursuits she contemned, and 
whose lightness of temper, for finding comfort in such trifles, 
she could not forgive. The discomfort attached to her presence 
and vindictive recollections embarrassed the good-humoured 
old monarch, though it was unable to drive him beyond his 
equanimity. 

Another distress pressed him more sorely. ' Yolande, a 
daughter of his first wife, Isabella, had succeeded to his claims 
upon the duchy of Lorraine, and transmitted them to her son, 
Ferrand Count of Vaudemont, a young man of courage and 
spirit, engaged at this time in the apparently desperate under- 
taking of making his title good against the Duke of Burgundy, 
who, with little right but great power, was seizing upon and 
overrunning this rich duchy, which he laid claim to as a male 
fief. And to conclude, while the aged king on one side beheld 
Ms detMoned daughter in hopeless despair, and on the other 
his disinherited grandson in vain attempting to recover part 
of their rights, he had the additional misfortune to know toat 
his nephew, Louis of Prance, and his cousin, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, were secretly contending which should succeed him in 
that portion of Provence which he still continued to possess. 




RENE, DUKE OF ANJOU, KING OF NAPLES AND SICILY. 
From an old engraving. , 
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and that it was only jealousy of eaeli other which prevented 
his being d^poiled of this last remnant of his temtory. Yet, 
amid all this distress, Ren(5 feasted and received guests, danced, 
sung, composed poetr}*, used the pencil or brush with no small 
skill, devised and conducted festivals and processions, and study- 
mg to promote, as far as possible, the immediate mirth and 
good-humour of his subjects, if he could not materially enlarge 
their more permanent prosperity, was never mentioned by them 
excepting as Ze hon Hot Itent, a distinction conferred on him 
down to the present day, and due to him certainly by the 
qualities of his heart, if not bj^ those of his head. 

Whilst Arthur was receiving from his guide a full account 
of the peculiarities of King Ben<5, they entered the territories 
of that merry monarch. It was late in the autumn, and about 
the period when the south-eastern counties of France rather 
show to least advantage. The foliage of the olive-tree is then 
decayed and withered, and as it predominates in the landscape, 
and resembles the scorched complexion of the soil itself, an 
ashen and arid hue is given to the whole. Still, however, there 
■^ere scenes in the hilly and pastoral parts of the countrj^^ where 
the quantity of evergreens relieved the eye even in .this dead 
season. 

The appearance of the country, in general, had much in it 
•that was peculiar. 

The travellers perceived at every turn some marks of the 
King’s singular character. Provence, as the part of Gaul which 
first received Roman civilisation, and as having been still longer 
the residence of the Grecian colony who founded Marseilles, is 
more full of the splendid relics of ancient architecture than 
^uy other country in Europe, Italy and Greece excepted. The 
good taste of the King Bend had dictoted some attempts to 
clear out and to restore these memorials of antiquity. Was 
there a triumphal arch or an ancient temple — huts and hovels 
"V^ere cleared away from its vicinity, and means were used at 
least to retard the approach of ruin. Was there a marble 
fountain, which superstition had dedicated to some sequestered 
naiad — it was surrounded by olives, almond, and orange teees ; 
^ts cistern was repaired, and taught once more to retain its 
crystal treasures. The huge amphitheatres and gigantic colon- 
nades experienced the same anxious care, attesting that the 
noblest specimens of the fine arts found one admirer and pre- 
server in King Ren^, even during the course of those which 
are termed the dark and barbarous ages. 

VOL. XXIII — 24 
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A change of manners could also he observed in passing 
from Burgundy and Lorraine, where society relished of German 
bluntness, into the pastoral country of Provence, where the 
influence of a fine climate and melodious language, joined to the 
pursuits of the romantic old monarch, with the universal taste 
for music and poetry, had introduced a civilisation of manners 
which approached to affectation. The shepherd literally marched 
abroad in the morning, piping his flocks forth to the pasture 
with some love sonnet, the composition of an amorous trouba- 
dour ; and his ‘ fleecy care ’ seemed actually to he under the 
influence of his music, instead of being ungraciously insensible 
to its melody, as is the case in colder climates, Arthur observed, 
too, that the Proven9al sheep, instead of being driven before the 
shepherd, regularly followed him, and did not disperse to feed 
until the swain, by turning his face round to them, remaining 
stationary, and executing variations on the air which he was 
playing, seemed to remind them that it was proper to do so. 
While in motion, his huge dog, of a species which is trained to 
face the wol^- and who is respected by the sheep as their 
guardian, and not feared as their tyrant, followed his master 
with his ears pricked, like the chief critic and prime judge of 
the performance, at some tones of which he seldom failed to 
intimate disapprobation ; while the flock, like the generality of 
an audience, followed in unanimous though silent applause. At 
the hour of noon, the shepherd had sometimes acquired an 
augmentation to ins audience, in some comely matron or bloom- 
ing maiden, with whom he had rendezvoused by such' a fountain 
as we have described, and who listened to the husband’s or 
lover’s chalwmeau, or mingled her voice with his in the duets of 
which the songs of the troubadours have left so many examples. 
In the cool of the evening, the dance on the village green, or the 
concert before the hamlet door, the little repast of finits, cheese, 
and bread, which the traveller was readily invited to share, gave 
new charms to the illusion, and seemed in earnest to point out 
Provence as the Arcadia of France. 

But the greatest singularity was, in the eyes of Arthur, the 
total absence of armed men and soldiers in this peaceful country. 
In England, no man stirred without his long-bow, sword, and 
buckler. In France, the hind wore armour even when he was 
betwixt the stilts of his plough. In Germany, you could not 
look along a mile of highway, but the eye was encotmtered by 
clouds of dust, out of which were seen, by fits, waving feathers 
and flashing armour. Even in Switzerland, the peasant, if he 
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I mn.st go (o court/ nnsurcred Arthur, ‘ivithout any delay, 
urut for nre in half an hour hy that fountain in the .street, 
'S''‘Uca projects into the air such a magnificent pillar of water, 
surrounded, I %vould almost sv*e.'ir, by a vapour-liKC steam, serv- 
shroud to the jet which it envelopes.’ 

. .the jet is so surrounded,’ answered the Proven<yil, ‘because 
^ supplied hy a liot spring rising from the bowels of the 
^rth, and the touch of fro.st on this autumn morning makes 
Ue Vapour more distinguishable than usual. But if it is good 
iven(* whom you .sock, you will find him at this time 
^alking in his chimney. Do not lie afraid of approaching him, 
or there never was a monarch so easy of access, especially to 
good-looking strangers like your seignorie.’ 
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‘ But liis ushers/ said Arthur, ‘ will not admit me into his 
hah.’ 

‘ His hall I ' repeated Thiehault. ‘ "WTiose hall ? ’ 

‘Why, King Bend's, I apprehend. If he is walking in a 
chimney, it can only be in that of his hall, and a stately one it 
must he to ^ve him room for such exercise.’ 

‘You mistake my meaning,’ said the guide, laughing. 
‘What we call King Bend’s chimney is the narrow j^arapet 
yonder ; it extends between these two towers, has an exposure 
to the south, and is sheltered in er'ery other direction. Yonder 
it is his pleasure to walk and enjoy the beams of the sun, on 
such cool mornings as the present. It nurses, he says, his 
poetical vein. If you approach his promenade he will readily 
speak to you, unless, indeed, he is in the very act of a poetical 
composition.’ 

Arthur could not forbear smiling at the thoughts of a king, 
eighty years of age, broken down with misfortunes and beset 
with dangers, who yet amused himself vith walking on an open 
parapet, and composing poetry in presence of all such of his 
loving subjects as chose to look on. 

‘If you will walk a few steps this way,’ said Thiehault, ‘you 
may see_ the good king, and judge whether or not you will 
accost him at present. I will dispose of the people, and await 
your orders at the fountain in the corso.’ 

Arthur saw no objection to the proposal of his guide, and 
was not unwilling to have an opportunity of seeing something 
of the good King Ben^ before he wus introduced to his 
presence. 



CHAPTER XXX 


Ay, this is he who weai-s the wreath of hays 
Wove h}* Apollo and the Sisters Isine, 

Which Jove’s dread lightning scathes not- He hath doft 
The cnmhrous iielm of steel, and hung aside 
The yet more galling diadem of gold : 

■\\Tule, with a leafy circlet round his brows, 

. He reigns the king of lovers and of poets. 

A CATJTIOtJS approach, to the chimney, that is, the 
favourite walk of the King, who is described by Shak- 
speare as bearing 

The stj’le of King of Kaples, 

Of both the Sicilies, and Jerusalem, 

Yet not BO wealthy as an English yeoman, 

gave Arthur the perfect survey of his Majesty in person. He 
^ an old man, with locks and beard which, in amplitude and 
Wanness, nearly rivalled those of the envoy horn Schwytz, hut 
"^th a fresh and ruddy colour in his cheek, and an eye of great 
^vacity. His dress was showy to a degree almost inconsistent 
■ffith his years ; and his step, not only firm but full of alert- 
aess and vivacity, while occupied in traversing the short and 
sheltered walk, which he had chosen rather for comfort than 
^ privacy, showed juvenile vigour still animating an_ aged 
^aine. The old king carried his tablets and a pencil in his 
^ad, seeming totally abstracted in his own thonghts, and in- 
amerent to heir^ observed by several persons from the public 
^ ^sneath his elevated promenade. 

these, some, from their dress and manner, seemed them- 
°ewes troubadours; for they held in their hands rebecks, 
™te_s, ^mall portable harps, and other indications of their pro- 
-7 Such appeared to he stationary, as if engaged in 

^?^ag and recording their remarks on the ineditations of 
prince. Other passengers, bent on their own more 
J®noas affairs, looked up to the Kang as to some one whom 
Were accustomed to see daily, but never passed ivithont 
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doffing their bonnets, and cxwessing, f}}' a siiitable obeisance, 
a respect and affection towards his person wijich appaired to 
mate up in cordiality of feeling what it %vanted in deej) and 
solemn deference. 

Ren(5, in the meanwhile, was apparently unconscious both 
of the gaze of such as stood still or the greeting of those who 
passed on, his mind seeming altogether engrossed with the 
apparent labour of some arduous task in poetry or music. 
He walked fast or slow as best suited the progress of composi- 
tion. At times he stopped to mark hastily down on his teblets 
something which seemed to occur to him as deserving of pres- 
ervation ; at other times he dashed out what he had wTitten, 
and flung down the pencil as if in a sort of despair. On these 
occasions, the Sibylline leaf was carefully picked up hy a heauti- 
fnl page, his only attendant, who reverentl}- observed the first 
suitable opportunity of restoring it again to his royal band. 
The same youth bore a -vdol, on whi^, at a signal from ins 
master, he occasionally struck a few musical notes, to which the 
old king listened, now with a soothed and satisfied air, now 
with a discontented and anxious brow. At times his enthusi- 
asm mse so^ high that he even hopped and skipped, with an 
acti-vity which his years did not promise ; at other times his 
motions were extremely slow, and occasionally he stood still, 
like one wrapped in the deepest and most anxious meditation. 
TVlien he chanced to look on the group which seemed to watch 
his motions, and who ventured even to salute him irith a mur- 
mur of applause, it was only to distinguish them with a friendly 
and good-humoured nod — a salutation with which, likewise, he 
failed not to reply to the greeting of the occasional passengers, 
when his earnest attention to his task, whatever it might he, 
permitted him to observe them. 

At length the royal eye lighted upon Arthur, whose attitude 
of silent observation, and the distinction of his figure, pointed 
him out as a stranger. Een6 beckoned to his page, who, re- 
ceiving his master’s commands in a vrhisper, descended from 
the royal chimney to the broader .platform beneath, w'hich was 
open to general resort. The jmuth, addressing Arthur ^vith 
much courtesy, informed him the IHng desired to speak with 
him. The young Englishman had no alternative but that of 
approaching, though pondering much in his own mind how he 
ought to comport himself towards such a singular specimen of 
royalty. 

When he drew near. King Een^ addressed him in a tone of 
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courte^ not unmingled -n-itli di^nitj', and Arthur’s awe hi his 
immediate presence was greater than he himself could have an- 
ticipated from his previous conception of the royal character. 

‘You are, from your appearance, fair sir,’ said King Ren^, 
‘a stranger in this country. By what name must we call you, 
tod to what business arc we to ascribe the happiness of seeing 
you at oiir court ? ’ 

Arthur remained a moment silent, and the good old man, 
imputing it to awe and timidit}', proceeded in an encouraging 
tone. 

‘Modesty in youth is ever commendable : you are doubtless 
an acol)i;e in the noble and joyous science of minstrelsy and 
music, drawn hither by the willing welcome which we afford to 
the professors of those arts, in which — praise be to Our Lady and 
the saints ! — we have ourself been deemed a proficient.’ 

‘ I do not aspire to the honours of a troubadour,’ answered 
Arthur. 

‘I believe you,’ answered the King, ‘for your speech smacks 
of the northern, or Norman, French, such as is spoken in Eng- 
land and other unrefined nations. But you are a minstrel, 
perhaps, from these ultramontane parts. Be, assured we despise 
not their efforts ; for we have listened, not without pleasure and 
instruction, to many of their bold and wild romaunts, which,, 
though rude in device and language, and, therefore, far inferior 
to the_ regulated poetry of our trouWdours, have yet something, 
in their powerful and rough measure which occasionally rouses 
the heart Idre the sound of a trumpet.’ 

‘ I have felt the truth of your Grace’s observation, when I 
have heard the songs of my country,’ said, Arthur; .‘but I have, 
neither skill nor audacity to imitate what I admire. . My latest 
residence has been in Italy.’ ^ ^ , » -i t> 

‘You are perhaps, then, a proficient in painting,’ said Ren^, 

‘ an art which applies itself to the eye as poetry and music, 
do to the ear, and is scarce less in esteem with us. If you are 
skilful in the art, you have come to a monarch who loves it,, 
and the fair country in which it is practised.’- 

‘ In simple truth, sire, I am an Englishman, and_ my hand 
has been too much welked and hardened by practice of the 
bow, the lance, and the sword to touch the harp, or even the 
pencil.’ 

‘An Englishman!’ said.Ren^, obviously relaxing in the 
v?armth of his welcome ; ‘ and what brings you here 1 England 
and I have long had little friendship together.’ : 
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‘It is even on that account that I am here/ said Arthur. 
‘I come to pay my homage to your Grace’s daughter, the 
Princess Margaret of Anjou, whom I and many true English- 
men regard stiU as our queen, though traitors have usurped 
her title.’ 

‘Alas, good youth,’ said Ptend, ‘I must grieve for you, while 
I respect your loyalty and faith. Had my daughter Margaret 
been of my mind, she had long since abandoned pretensions 
which have drovmed in seas of blood the noblest and bravest of 
her adherents.’ 

The King seemed about to say more, but checked himself. 

‘ Go to my palace,’ he said ; ‘ inquire for the seneschal, Hugh 
de St. Cyr, he will give thee the means of seeing Margaret^ — 
that is, if it he her will to see thee. If not, good English 
youth, return to my palace, and thou shalt have hospitable 
enteriainment ; for a king who loves minstrelsy, music, and 
painting is ever most sensible to the claims of honour, virtue, 
and loyalty; and I read in thy looks thou art possessed of 
these qualities,^ and willingly believe thou mayst, in more 
quiet times, aspire to share the honours of the joyous science. 
But if thou hast a heart to be touched by the sense of beauty 
and Mr proportion, it will leap within thee at the first sight of 
my palace, the stately grace of which may he compared to the 
faultless form of some high-bred dame, or the artful, yet seem- 
ingly simple, modulations of such a tune as we have been now 
composing.’ 

The Bang seemed disposed to take his instrument and in- 
dulge the youth with a rehearsal of the strain he had just 
arranged ; hut Arthur at that moment experienced the painful 
internal feeling of that peculiar species of shame which well- 
constructed minds feel when they see others express a great 
assumption of importance, with a confidence that they are 
exciting admiration, when in fact they are only exposing them- 
selves to ridicule. Arthur, in short, took leave, ‘ in very shame,’ 
of the King of Naples, both the Sicilies, and Jerusalem in a 
mpner somewhat more abrupt than ceremony demanded. The 
Eng looked after him with some wonder at this want of breed- 
ing, which, however, he imputed to his visitor’s insular education, 
and then again began to twangle his viol. 

‘The (dd fool!’ said Arthur; ‘his daughter is dethroned, 
nis dominions crumbling to pieces, his family on the eve of 
becoming extinct, his grandson driven fi*om one lurking-place 
to another, and expelled from his mother’s inheritance, and he 
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can find amusement in these fopperies ! I thought hini, -with 
his long white heard, like Nicholas Bonstetten ; but the old Swiss 
is a Solomon compared with him/ 

As these and other reflections, highly disparaging to King 
Ren4, passed through Arthur’s mind, he reached the place of 
rendezvous, and found Thiehault beneath the steaming fountain, 
forced Itom one of those hot springs -which had been the delight 
of the Romans from an early period. Thiehault, having assured 
his master that his retinue, horse and man, were so disposed as 
to he ready on an instant’s call, readily undertook to guide him 
to King Rent’s palace, which, from ite singularity, and indeed 
its beauty of architecture, deserved the eulogium which the 
old monarch had bestowed upon it. The front consisted of 
three towers of Roman architecture, two of them being placed 
on the angles of the palace, and the third, which served the 
purpose of a mausoleum, forming a part of the group, though 
somewhat detached from the other buddings. This last was 
a structure of beautiful proportions. "The lower part of the 
edifice was square, serving as a sort of pedestal to the upper 
partj^ which was circular, and surrounded by columns of massive 
granite. The other two towers at the angles of the palace were 
round, and also omamen-fced "with piRars, and with a double row 
of wmdows. In front of, and connected -with, these Roman 
remains, to which a date has been assigned as early as the 
5th or 6th century, arose the ancient palace of the Counts 
of Ppvence, built a century or -two later, hut where a rich 
Cothic or Moorish front contrasted, and yet harmonised, with 
the more regular and massive architecture of the lords of the 
'World. It is not more than thirty or forty years since this 
very curious remnant of antique art was destroyed, to make 
room for new public buildings, which have never yet been 

erected. • . 

Arthur really, esqierienced some sensation of the kind which 
the old king had prophesied, and stood looking with wonder at 
the ever-open gate of the palace, into which men of all_ kinds 
seemed to en-ter freely. After looking around for a few minutes, 
the young Englishman ascended the steps of a noble portico, 
and asked of a porter, as old and as lazy as a gr^t man’s 
^mestic ought -to he, for the seneschal named te him by the 
King. The corpulent janitor, -with great politeness, put the 
sfrauger under the charge of a page, who ushered him to a 
chamber, iu which he found another aged functionary of higher 
rank, with a comely face, a clear, composed eye, and a brow 
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which, having never hcon hnit; info gTavily, intimatefi that 
the KcncHclnil of Aix v;m ii proficient in ti)c philosophy of his 
.royal master. He recognised Arthur the moment he nddre^sed 

Wm, * ^ , . , , . 

‘You speak northern French, fair .sur; you have liglifer hnir 
and a fairer complexion limn the nntivcH of this cmintr)' ; you 
ask after Queen Margaret — hy all theoj marka i rend you 
English. Her Grace of Enghcnd is at this inomettt paying a 
\WY at the monastery of Mont St. Victoire, and if your name 
be Arthur Philipson, I have commission to forward you to her 
presence immediately — that is, as soon as you have fasted of 
the royal provision.’ 

The young man would liavo remonstrated, hut the seneschal 
left liim no leisure. 

‘ Meat and mass,’ ho said, ‘ never liimlercd work : it is 
perilous to youth to journey too far on an empty .^torimeh ; ho 
himself would take a mouthful with the Queen'.s guest, and 
pledge liim to boot in ‘a flask of old Hennitagc.' 

The hoard was covered with an alacrity which showcii that 
hospitalityywas familiarly c.xcrcised in King Kcne’.s dominions. 
Pasties, dishes of game, the gallant hoar’s hood, and other 
delicacies were placed on the table, anrl the seneschal playcfl 
the merrj’-host, frequently apologi.sing f unnecessarily) for show- 
ing an indifferent example, as it was his duty’ to cxin-e before 
King Bend, and the good king was never pleased unless ho 
saw him feed lustily as well as carve featly. 

‘ But for you, sir guest, eat freely, since you may not see 
food again till sunset ; for the good queen lakes lier misfortunes 
so to heart that sighs are her food, and her tears a bottle of 
drink, as the Psalmist hath it. But I bethink me you will 
need steeds for yourself and your equipage to reach Mont St 
Victoire, which is seven miles from Aix.’ 

Arthur intimated that he had a guide and horses in attend- 
ance, and begged permission to take his adieu. Tlie worthy 
seneschal, his fair round belly graced with a gold chain, accom- 
panied him to the gate with a step which a gentle fit of the 
gout had rendered uncertain, hut which, he assured Arthur, 
would vanish before three days’ use of the hot spring.s. Thie- 
bault appeared before the gate, not with the tired steeds from 
which they had dismounted an hour since, but with fresh 
palfreys from the stable of the King, 

‘ They are yours from the moment you have put foot in 
stirrup,’ said the seneschal; ‘the good King Bend never 
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Teceived back as his pro23erty a horse •^Mcb lie had lent to a 
guest ; and that is perhaps one reason vrhy his Highness and 
■we of his household must -walk often a-foot/ 

Here the seneschal exchanged greetings -with his young 
visitor, vrho rode forth to seek Queen Margaret’s place of tem- 
porary retirement at the celebrated monastery of St. Victoire. 
He demanded of his guide in -which direction it lay, -who 
pointed -with an air of triumph to a mountain three thousand 
feet and upwards in height, which arose at five or six miles’ 
distance firom the town, and which its bold and rocky suminit 
rendered the most distinguished object of the landscape. Thie- 
bault spoke of it with unusual glee and energy, so_ much so as 
to lead Arthur to conceive that his trusty squire had not 
neglected to avail himself of the lavish hospitalitj’’_ of Le hon 
Mot Hene. Thiebault, however, continued to expatiate on the 
fame of the mountain and monastery. They derived their 
name, he said, from a great victory which was gained by a 
Homan general named Caio Mario, against two large armies of 
Saracens -with ultramontane names (the Teutones probably 
and Cimbri), in gratitude to Heaven for which -rictory Caio 
Mario vowed to build a monastery on the mountain for the 
service of the ^rirgin Mary, in honour of whom he had been 
baptized. With all the importance of a local connoisseur, 
Thiebault proceeded to prove his general assertion by specific 
facts. 

‘ Yonder,’ he said, ‘ was the camp of ^ the Saracens, fi-om 
which, when the battle was apparently decided, their -wives and 
women rushed, -with horrible screams, dishevelled hair,, and the 
g^tures of furies, and for a time prevailed in s-topping the 
flight of the mem’ He pointed out, too, the river for access 
to which, cut off by the superior generalship of the Romans, 
the barbarians, whom he called Saracens, hazarded the action, 
and whose streams they empurpled -with their blood. In short, 
be mentioned many circumstances which showed how accu-.- 
rately tradition "will preserve the particulars of ancient events, 
even whilst forgetting, misstating, and confounding da-tes and 
persons. 

Perceiving that Arthur lent him a not unwilling ear — for it 
luay be supposed that the education of a youth bred up in the 
heat of civil wars was not well qualified to criticise his account 
of the -wars of a distant period — the Provengal, when he had 
■ exhausted this topic, drew up close to his master’s side,_ and 
asked, in a suppressed tone, whether he knew, or was desirous 
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of being made acquainted with, the cause of Margaret’s having 
left Aix, to establish herself in the monastery of St. Victoire. 

‘For the accomplishment of a vow,’ answered Arthur; ‘all 
the world knows it.’ 

‘All Aix knows the contrary,’ said Thiebault; ‘and I can 
tell you the truth, so I were sure it would not offend your 
seignorie.’ 

‘ The truth can offend no reasonable man, so it be expressed 
in the terms of which Queen Margaret must be spoken in the 
presence of an Englishman.’ 

Thus replied Arthur, •willing to receive what information he 
could gather, and desirous, at the .same time, te check the 
petulance of his attendant. 

‘ I have nothing,’ replied his follower, ‘ to state in disparage- 
ment of the gracious queen, whose only misfortune is that, like 
her royal father, she has more titles than towns. Besides, I 
know well that you Englishmen, though you speak wildly pf 
your sovereigns jmerselves, •will not permit others to fail in 
respect to them.’ 

Say on, then,’ answered Arthur. 

‘ Your seignorie must know, then,’ said Thiebault, ‘ that the 
good King Ken4 has been much disturbed by the deep inelan- 
choly which afflicted Queen Margaret, and has bent himself 
■with all his power to change it into a gayer humour. He 
made entertainments in public and in private; he assembled 
minstrels and troubadours, whose music and poetrj’- might have 
dra-wn smiles from one on his death-bed. Tne whole country 
resounded with mirth and glee, and the gracious queen could 
not stir abroad in the most private manner, but, before she had 
gone a hundred paces, she lighted on an ambush, consisting of 
some pretty pageant, or festivous mummery, composed often 
by the good king himself, which interrupted her solitude, in 
purpose of relie-nng her heavy thoughts -with sorne pleasant 
•pastime. But the Queen’s deep melancholy rejected all these 
modes of dispelling it, and at length she confined herself to her 
own apartments, and absolutely refused to see even her royal 
father, because he generally brought into her presence those 
whose productions he thought likely to soothe her sorrow. 
Indeed, she seemed "to hear the harpers with loathing, and, ex- 
cepting one wandering Englishman, who sung a rude and mel- 
ancholy ballad, which threw her into a flood of tears, and to 
whom she gave a chain of price, she never seemed to look at 
or be conscious of the presence of any one. And at length, 
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as I have had the-hoiiour to tell vour seigho™. ^ 

see even her royal father unless he came alone , and that he 

found no heart to do.’ swan 

■ I mndei not at it,' said the young man ; 

I am rather sunirised his mummer}’ drove her , 

■ ‘ "^nmpfhinfr like it indeed took place, said Thiebault , ana 

T limv it ehanced You must know that 

I AviU tell your seignone how it cnanceu. _ y . . r i 

good King KencS, unwilling to abandon lus 

Ld of »"}! hethought 

You must know further, that the Po for 

of troubadours and jongleurs, is b^li ^ocnme -ind delicht- 
conducting mysteries, and other i Oburch nermits 

fnVsportsUproc« -ft ^ 

trS of a!l ^ 

admitted ftat no ^“te^IMeufand the tone to 

'5. itLi to the peat edification of 



all Christian spectators, is oi our gouu ivtufo 
He hath danced at Tarasconne 

the Dragon, and was ^^^^^railsque Hi? Highness intro- 
actor competent to present the i-arrasque. ^Up^nov Bishop, 
duced also a new ritual into the consecratmn of 

and composed an entire set of gr(^sque those pleasing 

of Asses. In short, his S™® = “ ft of e£ 

and becoming festivities irhich strew way 

with flowers, and send men dancing and singing on ttteir way 

‘Now the good ^g exert™ ^”fte^Smost, 

rtK:pr?ste”iSigit&^ 

which his daughter was ptoged, mteted au 

. approached he?. » Xs I too “not wtee or on 

Queen was absent for certain - to make his 

what business, but it gave the good much 

preparations. So, when his ^nfih * ^ ^ religious prooes-’ 
importunity prevailed on her J g . Aix. The Queen, 

Sion to St. Sauveur, the decked herself with solemnity, 

innocent of what was inteude expected would prove a 

to ™tness and parteke of jh^to 

“up CtuS? Jews, Saracens, Moors, and I 
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St. Victoirej and in front of the singtilar convent of the same 
name. 

We have already said that the crest of the mountain, con- 
sisting entirely of one bare and solid roch, was divided by'a 
cleft or opening into two heads or peaks, between which the 
convent was built, occupying all the space between them. 'I’he 
front of the building was of the most ancient and sombre cast 
of the old Gothic, or rather, as it has been termed, the Saxon ; 
and in that respect corresponded with the savage exterior of the 
naked cliffs, of which the structure seemed to make a part, and 
by which it was entirely surrounded, excepting a small open 
space of more level ground, where, at the expense of much toil, 
and by carrjdng earth up the hill, from different spots where 
they could collect it in small quantities, the good fathers had 
been able to arrange the accommodations of a garden. _ 

A bell summoned a la 3 '-brother, the porter of this singularly 
situated monastery, to whom Arthur announced himself as an 
English merchant, Philipson by name, who came to pay his 
duty to Queen hfargaret The porter, with much_ respect, 
showed the stranger into the convent, and ushered him into a 
parlour, which, looking towards Aix, commanded an extensive 
and splendid prospect over the southern and western parts 
• of Provence. This was the direction in which Arthur had 
approached the mountain from Aix ; but the circuitous path 
by which he had ascended had completely carried him round 
the hill. The western side of the monastery, to which the 
parlour looked, commanded the noble view we have mentioned ; 
and a species of balcony, which, connecting the two twin crags, 
at this place not above four or five j^ards asunder, ran along 
the front of the building, and appeared to be constructed for 
the purpose of enjoying it But on stepping from one of the 
windows of the parlour upon this battlemented bartizan, Arthur 
became aware that the wall on which the parapet rested 
stretched along the edge of a precipice, which sunk sheer down 
five hundred feet at least from the foundations of the convent. 
Surprised and startled at finding himself on so giddy a verge, 
Arthur turned his eyes from the gulf beneath him to admire 
the distant landscape, partly illumined, with ominous lustre, by 
the uow westerly sun. The setting beams showed in dark red 
^lencmur a vast variety of hill and dale, champaign and cul- 
tivated ground, with towns, churches, and castles, some of 
which rose from among trees, while others seemed founded on 
rocky emmences j others again lurked by the side of streams 
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or lakes, to lYhich the heat and drought of the climate naturally 
attracted them. 

The rest of the landscape presented similar objects -u-hen 
the weather was serene, hut they were now rendered indistinct, 
or altogether obliterated, by the suUen shade of the approaching 
clouds, which gradually spread over great part of the horizon, 
and tlureatened altogether to eclipse the sun, though the lord 
of the horizon still struggled to maintain his influence, and, 
like a dying hero, seemed most glorious even in the moment of 
defeat. "Wild sounds, like groans and howls, formed by the 
■'wnd in the numerous caverns of the rocky mountain, added to 
the tenors of the scene, and seemed to foretell the fury of 
some distant storm, though the air in general was even unnatu- 
^hy calm and breatUess. In gazing on this extraordinary 
scene, Arthur did justice to the monks who had chosen this wild 
and grotesque situation, from which they could witness nature 
lu her wildest and grandest demonstrations, and compare the 
nothingness of humanity with her awful convulsions. 

^ So much was Arthur awed by the scene before him, that he 
had almost forgotten, while gazing from the bartizan, the im- 
portant business which had brougM him to this place, when it 
^ suddenly recalled by finding himself in the presence of 
Margaret of Anjou, who, not seeing him in the parlour of re- 
ception, had stent upon the balcony, that she might meet with 
him the sooner 

The Queen’s dress was black, without any ornament except 
^ sold coronal of an inch in breadth, restraining her long black, 
tresses, of which advancing years, and misfortunes, had partly 
altered the hue. There was placed within the circlet a black 
plume with a red rose, the last of the season, which the good 
father who kept the garden had presented to her that morning, 
as the badge of her husband’s house. Care, fatigue, and sorrow 
seemed to dwell on her brow and her features. To^ another 
^cssenger, she would in all probability have administered a 
s^Tp rebuke for not being alert in his duty to receive her as 
she entered,' but Arthur’s age and appearance corresponded 
With that of her loved and lost son. He was the son of a lady 
whom Margaret had loved with almost sisterly affection, and 
the presence of Arthur continued to excite in the dethroned 
flueen the same feelings of maternal tenderness which had been 
awakened on their first meeting in the cathedral of Strasburg. 
hhe raised him as he kneeled at her feet, spoke to him with 
Juuch kindness, and encouraged him to detail at full length his 
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know not whom hersides, crowded around to offer her their 
homage, in^ the character of the Queen of Sheba; and a 
grotesque piece of music called them to arrange themselves for 
a ludicrous ballet, in which they addressed the Queen in the 
most entertaining manner, and with the most extravagant 
gestures. The Queen, stunned with the noise, and affronted 
mth the petulance of this unexpected onset, would have gone 
into the palace; hut the doors had been shut by the 
King s order so soon as she set forth, and her reti’eat in that 
direction was cut off. Finding herself excluded from the 
palace, the Queen advanced to the front of the facade, and 
endeavoured by signs and words to ajipease the hub^bub ; but 
the maskers, who had their instructions, oiih'' answered with 
songs, music, and shouts.’ 

I would, said Arthur, ‘ there had been a score of English 
yeomen in presence, with their quarter-staves, to teach the bawl- 
In respect for one that has worn the crown of England ! ’ 

Ail the noise that was made before was silence and soft 
music, continued Thiebault, ‘till that when the good Icing 
grotesquely dressed in the character of King 

saic^Arthur^^ princes, he has the least resemblance ’ 


^ gesticulations of welcome to the 

W U/ Uf ^ f ’ I as.sured by those who saw it, would 

SI? ^ man alive again, or killed a li^^ng man 

other properties, he had in his hand a 
truncheon somewhat formed like a fool’s bauble ’ 

S, sovereign — ’ said Arthur, 

tbp m continued Thiebault, ‘by a model of 

Wd “riottdy in paste- 

everv’snpcf!,f?r J^'^th the utmost grace, and delighted 

who tlm mnrp hp^ al? ^^Ifty and activity, excepting the Queen, 
kcensennS n. and capered, seemed to\e the more 

pr?cSn R>?P ^^^^^'"/PProaching her to conduct her to the 
nSo? nf «°."t of frenzy, struck the 
who felt as if a fi'crr^ breaking through the crowd, 

man’firt them from a show- 

the scenic’ renrpsPTi+dif?^^^ royal courl^yard. Ere the order of 
could he restored fhp her violence had interrupted, 

attended by two or issued forth, mounted and 

suite 1 1, oree English cavaliers of her Maiesty’s 

amte. She forced her my through the crorvd, rvithout ri^^d- 
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ing either their safety or her o'?™, flew like a hail-stonn along 
the streets, and never drew bridle till she was as far op this 
same Mont St, Victoire as the road would permit. She was 
then received into the convent, and has since remained there ; 
and a vow of penance is the pretext to cover over the quarrel 
betwixt her and her father.’ 

‘How long may it he,’ said Arthur, ‘ since these things 
chanced 1 ’ 

‘ It is hut three days since Queen hlargaret left Aix in the 
manner I have told you. But we are come as far up the moun- 
tain as men usually ride. See, yonder is the monastery rising 
betwixt two huge rocks, which form the very top of Mont St. 
victoire. There is no more open ground than is afforded by 
the cleft, into which the convent of St. Mary of Victor}’- is, as 
it were, niched.; and the access is guarded by the most danger- 
ous precipices. To ascend the mountain, you must keep that 
narrow path, which, winding and turning among the chffs, 
leads at length to the summit of the hill, and the gate of the 
monastery.’ 

■ ‘ And what becomes of you and the horses 1 ’ said Arthur. 

‘We will rest,' said Thiebault, ‘in the hospital maintained 
by the good fathers at the bottom of the mountain, for the 
accommodation of those who attend on pilgrims ; for I promise 
you -the shrine is visited by many who come from afar, and are 
attended both by man and horse. Care not for me, I shall be 
flrst under cover ; but there muster yonder in the west^ some 
thr^tening clouds, from which your seignorie may suffer inconr 
venience, unless you reach the convent in time. I vill give 
you an hour to do the feat, and will say you are as active as a 
chamois hunter if you reach it within the time.’ 

. Arthur looked around him, and did indeed remark a muster- 
mg of clouds in the distant west, which threatened soon -to 
change the character of the day, which had hitherto beeq 
brilliantly clear, and so serene that the falling of a leaf might 
have been heard. He therefore turned him to the steep and 
rocky path which ascended the mountain, sometiines by scaling 
almost precipitous rooks, and sometimes hy reaching their -tops 
by a more circuitous process. It winded through thickets of 
^Id boxwood aud other low aromatic shrubs, which afforded 
some pasture for the mountain goats, but were a hitter annoy- 
ance to the traveller who had to press through them. Such 
obstacles were so frequent, that the foil hour allowed hy Thie- 
bault ha:d elapsed before he stood on the summit of Mont 
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father’s message, and 'sucli other hews as his brief residence at 
Dijon had made him acquainted with. 

She demanded which way Duke Charles had moved with his 


army. 

‘ As I was given to understand by the master of his artillery/ 
said Arthur, ‘towards the Lake of Neufchatel, on which side he 
proposes his first attack on the Swiss.’ 

The headstrong fool ! ’ said Queen Margaret, ‘ he resembles 
the poor lunatic who went to the summit of the mountain 
that he might meet the rain half-w’ay. Does thy father, then,’ 
continued Margaret, ‘ advise me to give up the last remains of 
the extensive territories once the dominions of our royal house, 
and for some thousand crowns, and the paltry aid of a few 
hundred lances, to relinquish what is left of our patrimony to 
our proud and selfish kinsman of Burgundy,, who extends his 
claim to our aU, and affords so little help, or even promise of 
help, in return ? ’ 


‘ I should have ill discharged my father’s commission,’ said 
Arthur, ‘ if I had left your Highness to think that he recom- 
mends so great a sacrifice. He feels most deeply the Duke 
of Burgundy’s ;grasping desire of dominion.' Nevertheless, he 
thinks that Provence must, on King Bend’s death, or sooner, 
faU either to the share of Duke Charles or to Louis of France, 
whatever opposition your Bdghhess may make to such a desti- 
nation j and it may he that my father, as a knight and a soldier, 
hopes much from obtaining the means to make another attempt 
on Britain. But the decision must rest with your Highness.’ 

^ ‘ Young man,’ said the Queen, ‘the contemplation of a ques- 
tion so doubtful ahnOst deprives me of reason.’ ■ 

As she spoke, she sunk down as one who needs rest on a 
seat placed on the very verge of the balcony, regardless 
of the storm, which now began to rise with dreadful gusts of 
wmdj'the course of Which being intermitted and altered hy the 
CTags round which they hoWled, it seemed as if In very deed 
Boreas, and Eurus, and Caurus, unchaining the winds 'from 
every quarter of he^en, were contending for mastery around 
the convent of Our Lady of Victory. Amid this tumult, and 
amid billows of mist which concealed the bottom of the precipice, 
and masses of clouds which racked fearfully over their heads, 

I rather resembled the fall of 

1? n than the rushing of torrents of rain. The seat on 
whirii Margaret had placed herself was in a considerable degree 
sheltered from the storm, hut its eddies, vaiying iA eve^ 
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direction, often tossed aloft lier dishevelled hair; and vre 
cannot describe the appearance of her noble and beautiful, 
yet_ ghastly and ■wasted, features, agitated strongly by anxious 
hesitation and conflicting thoughts, unless to those of our readers 
Tvho have had the advantage of having seen our inimitable 
Siddons in such a character as this, Arthur, confounded by 
anxiety and terror, could only beseech her Majesty to retire 
before the furj’^ of the ax)proaching storm into the interior of 
the convent. 

‘No,’ she replied -with firmness; ‘roofs and -walls have ears, 
and monies, though they have forsworn the -world, are not the 
less curious to know -what passes beyond their cells. It is in 
this place you must hear what i have to say. As a soldier you 
should’ scorn a blast of -wind or a shower of rain ; and to me, 
who have often held counsel amidst the sound of trumpets and 
clash of arms, prompt for instant fight, the war of elements 
IS an unnoticed trifle. I tell thee, jmung Arthur A^ere, as I 
would to 5'our father — as I would to my son — if indeed Heaven 
had left such a blessing to a -wretch forlorn ’ 

•She paused, and then proceeded, 

‘1 teU thee, as I would have told my beloved Edward, that 
Alargaret, whose resolutions were once firm and immovable as 
these rocks among which we are placed, is now doubtful and 
variable as the clouds which are drifting around us. , I told 
your father, in the joy of meeting once more a subject of such 
inappreciable loyalty, of the sacrifices I would make to assure 
the^ assistance of Charles of Burgundy to so gallant an under- 
taking as that proposed to him by the faithful O^ord. But 
since I saw him I have had cause of deep reflectiou. I met 
ply aged father only to ofiend, and, I say it with shame, -to 
insult, the old man in presence of his people. Our tempers are 
ns opposed as the sunshine, which a short space since gilded a 
serene and beautiful landscape, differs fi-om the tempests -which 
now wasting it. I spumed -with open scorn and contempt 
what he, in his mistaken affection, had de-rised for n^^ 
consolation, and, disgusted with the idle follies -which he 
nad de-rised for curing the melancholy of a dethroned queen, 
a -ridowed spouse, and, alas ! a childless mother, I retired 
aitner from the noisy and idle mirth, which .was the^ bi-fjterest 
^gravation of my sorrows. Such and so gentle is Ben6s 
temper, that even my unfilial conduct -will not dimmish my 
lunuenee over him ; and if j’-our father had announced that 
the Duke of Burgundy, like a knight and a sovereign, had 
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cordially and nobly entered into the plan of the faithful 
Oxford, I could have found it in my heart to obtain the cession 
of territory his cold and ambitious policy requires, in order to 
ensure the assistance -which he now postpones to afford till he 
has gratified his own haughty humour by settling needless 
quarrels with his unoffending neighbours. Since I have been 
here, and calmness and solitude have given me time to reflect, 
I have thought on the offences I have given the old man, and 
on the -OTongs I was about to do him. My father, let me do 
him justice, is also the father of his people. They have dwelt 
under their vines and fig-trees, in ignoble ease, perhaps, but 
free from oppression and exaction, and their happiness has been 
that of their good king. Must I change all this? Must I aid 
in turning over these contented people to a fierce, headlong, arbi- 
trary prince ? May I not break even the easy and thoughtless 
heart of my poor old father, should I succeed in urging him to 
do so ? These are questions which I shudder even to ask myself. 
On the other hand, to disappoint the toils, the venturous hopes 
of your father, to forego the only opportunity which may ever 
again offer itself of revenge on the bloody traitors of York, 
and restoration of the house of Lancaster ! Arthur, the scene 
around us is not so convulsed by the fearful "tempest and the 
driving clouds as my mind is by doubt and uncertainty.’ 

, -Mas, replied Arthur, ‘ I am too young and inexperienced 
"to be your Majesty’s adviser in a case so arduous. I would my 
lather had been in presence himself’ 

I Imow what he -would have said,’ replied the Queen; ‘but 
Icnowmg all, I despair of aid from human counsellors. I have 

^ entreaties. Yes, 

Arthur, Margaret s misfortunes have rendered her superstitious, 
^ow, that beneath these rocks, and under the foundation of 
this convent, there runs a cavern, entering by a secret and 
efended passage a little to the westward of the summit, and 
mnnmg through the mountain, having an opening to the south, 
om which, fbis bartizan, you can -new the landscape 

so lately seen from this balcony, or the strife of winds and con- 
fusion of clouds which we now behold. In the middle of this 
cavernous thoroughfare is a natwal pit, or perforation, of great 
but unlmo^ depth. A stone dropped into it is heard to dash 
frnS the_ noise of its descent, thundering 

W+h “ ‘instant and faint tinkling, less 

loud than that of a sheep’s bell at a mile’s distance. The com- 
mon people, in their jargon, call this fearful gulf Lou Gara- 
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goale; and the traditions of the monastery annex -mid and 
^rfd recollections to a place in itself sufficiently terrible. 
Oracles, it is said, spoke from thence in pagan days, by subter- 
mnean yoices, arising from the abyss; and from these the 
Iwinan general is said to have hear^ in strange and uncouth 
rhymes, _ promises of the victor)’' which gives name to this 
B^untain. These oracles, it is averred, may be yet consulted 
after performance of strange rites, in which heathen ceremonies 
are mixed mth Christian acts of devotion. The abbots of 
Mont St. Victoire have denounced the consultation of Lou 
^ragoule, and the spirits who reside there, to be criminal, 
but, as the sin may be expiated by presents to the church, by 
masses, and penances, the door is sometimes opened by the 
complamnt fethers to those whose daring curiosity leads them, 
at all risks, and by whatever means, tp search into futurity. 
Arthur, I have made the experiment, and am even now^ returned 
from _ the gloomy cavern, in which, according to the traditional 
ntiml, I have spent six hours by the margin of the gulf, a place 
so dismal, that after its horrors even this 'tempestuous scene is 
refreshing.’ 

Qrieen stopped, and Arthur, the more struck with the 
Ipld tale that it reminded him of his place of imprisonment at 
ba Ferette, asked anxiously if her inquiries had obtained any 
answer. 

‘None whatever,’ replied the unhappy princess, ‘The de- 
mons of Garagoule, if there be such, are deaf to the suit of 
an unfortynate wretch like me, to whom neither friends nor 
hsnds will afford counsel or assistance. It is my father’s 
circumstances which prevent my instant and s'trong resolu- 
tion. ‘Were my o-wn claims on this piping and paltry nation 
Or 'troubadours alone interested, I could, for the chance of 
once more setting my foot in Merry England, as easily and 
wiUmgly resign them and their paltry coronet as I commit 

the storm this idle emblem of the royal rank which I have 
lost.’ 


^ Margaret spoke, she 'tore from her hair the sable feather 
V ■which the tempest had detached from the circlet in 

tossed them from the battlement 
^h a gesture of wild energy. They were instantly whirled 
off m a bickering eddy of the agitated clouds, which swept the 
leather far distant into empty space, through which the eye 
®^ld not pursue it. But while that of Arthur involuntarily 
strove to follow its course, a contrary gust of "^vind caught the 
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red rose and drove it back against liis breast, so that it was 
easy for him to catch hold of and retaiii it, 

‘Joy — joy, and good fortune, royal mistress T he said, re- 
turning to lier the emblematic flower : ‘ the tempest brings back 
the badge of Lancaster to its x)roper owner,’ 

‘I accept the omen,’ said Margaret ; ‘but it concenis your- 
self, noble youth, and not me. The feather, which is borne 
away to waste and desolation, is Margaret’s emblem. My eyes 
will never see the restoration of the line of Lancaster. But 
you will live to behold it, and to aid to achieve it, and to dye 
our red rose deeper yet in the blood of tyiants and traitors. 
My thoughts are so strangely poised, that a feather or a flower 
may turn the scale. But my head is still giddy and my heart 
sick. To-morrow you .shall see another Margaret, and till then 
adieu,’ , 

It was time to retire, for the tempe.st began to be mingled 
with fiercer showers of rain. Wlien they re-entered the par- 
lour, the Queen clapped her hands, and two female attendants 
entered. 

‘Let the father abbot know,’ she said, ‘that it is our desire 
that this young gentleman receive for this night such hospi- 
tality as befits an esteemed friend of ours. Till to-morrow, 
young sir, farewell.’ 

With a countenance which betrayed not the late emotion of 
her mind, and with a stately courtesy that would have become 
her when she graced the halls of Windsor, she extended her 
hand, which the youth saluted respectfully. After her leaving 
the parlour, the abbot entered, and in his attention to Arthur’s 
entertainment and accommodation for the evening showed his 
anxiety to meet and obey Queen Margaret’s wishes. 



CHAPTER XXXT 


Want you a man 

Experienced in the -world and its affairs ? 

Here he is for your purpose. He ’s a mouk. 

He hath forsworn the world and aU its work. 

The rather that he knows it passing well, 

Special the worst of it, for he ’s a monk. 

Old Play, 


W HILE the dawn of the morning was yet grey, Arthur 
was awakened by a loud ringing at the gate of the 
, monastery, and presently afterwards the porter en- 

+ 11 V had been allotted to him for his lodgings, 

te tell him that, if his name was Arthur Philipson, a brother of 
o^der had brought him despatches from his father. The 
youta started up, hastily attired himself, and was introduced in 
he parlour to a Carmelite monk, beiug of the same order with 
tee community of St. Victoire. 

.1 . ■‘• have ridden many a mile, young man, to present you with 
ms letter,’ said the monk, ‘having underiaken te your father 
If should- he delivered without delay. I came to Aix 
V ^ t’hs storm, and learning at the palace that 

, d ridden hither, I mounted as soon as the tempest 

abated, and here I am.’ 

lam beholden to you, father,’ said the youth, ‘and if I could 
®P^ yohr pains with a small donative to your convent — ^ — ’ 

-oy no means,’ answered the good father ; ‘ I took my , 
personal -trouble out of friendship to your frther, and mme 
wn enand led me this way. The expenses of my long journey 
^ve been amply provided . for. But open your packet, I can 
your questions at leisure,’ 

ine young man accordingly stepped into an embrasure of the 
^Qdow, and read as foUows : 

Sox Arthtjr — Touching the state of the country, in so far 
s concerns the, safety of travelling, know that the same is 
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precarious. The Duke hath talvcn the towns of Brie and 
Granson, and put to death five hundred men whom he made 
prisoners in garrison there. But the Confederates are approach- 
ing with a large force, and God will judge for the right. How- 
soever the game may go, tliese are sharp wars, in which little 
quarter is spoken of on either side, and therefore there is no 
safety for men of our profession till something decisive shall 
happen. In the meantime, you may assure the widowed lady 
that our correspondent continues w^ell disposed to purchase the 
property which_ she^ has in hand ; but will scarce be able to 
P^y price tiU his present pressing affairs shall be settled, 
which I hope wiK be in time to permit us to embark the funds 
in the profitable adventure I told our friend of, I have em- 
ployed a friar, travelling to Provence, to carry this letter, which 
i trust will come safe. The bearer may be trusted. 

‘ Your affectionate father, 

‘John Philipson.’ 


.^’thur easily comprehended the latter part of the epistle, 
and rejoiced he had received it at so critical a moment. He 
questioMd the Carmelite on the amount of the Duke’s army, 

1 ^ amount to sixty thousand, men, 
w ue he said the Coiffederates, though maldng every exertion, 
fiad not yet been able to assemble the third part of that 
number. The young Fenand de Vaudemont was with their 
mmy, and bad received, it was thought, some secret assistance 
om trance ; but as he was little known in arms, and had few 
milowers the empty title of general which he bore added little 
^ Confederates. Upon the whole, he 

appeared to be in favour of Charles, 

1 "who looked upon his success as presenting the 

enterprise, was not a little 

aS p “O^ent entered the apartment, 

mPcpS! learning her quality, withdrew from her 

presence m deep reverence. 

thJdav complexion still bespoke the fatigues of 

the eTppf?niTK^nf°f^’ graciously bestowed on Arthur 

^ ® morning, her voice was firm, her eye clear, 

iTft vou ‘I meet you,’ she’said, ‘not as I 

e t you, but determined m my purpose. I am satisfied that. 
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if Rend- (foes not voluntarily yield up liis throne of Provence,, 
by some step like that ^vhich v*e propose, he ^viU be hurled 
from it by violence, in vhich, it iiia}' be, his life vrill not he 
spared. We will, therefore, to work with all speed. The worst 
IS, that I cannot leave thi.s convent till I have made the 
neeessarj’ penances for having visited the Garagoule, nithout 
performing which I were no Christian woman. When you 
re.tum to Aix, imjuircat the palace for my .secretary, Vitli 
whom this line will give you credence. I have, even before 
this door of hope openea to me, endeavoured to form an 
estimate of King Rend’s situation, and collected the documents 
for that pur])ose. Tell him to send me, duly sealed and under 
fitting charge, the small cabinet hooped wdth silver. Hours of 
penance for past errors may he employed to prevent others : 
andj ftom^ the contents of that cabinet, I shall learn whether 1 
am, in this weighty matter, sacrificing my father's mterests to 
my own half-desperate hopes. But of this I have little or no ' 
doubt I can cause the deeds of resignation and transference 
to be drawn up here under my own direction, and arrange the 
execution of them when I return to Aix, which shall be the 
first moment after my penance is concluded.’ 

‘ And this letter, gracious madam/ said Arthur, ‘will inforni 
you what events are approaching, and of what importance it 
may be to take time by the forelock. Place me but in pos- 
session of these momentous deeds, and I will travel night 
and day till I reach the JDuke’s camp. I shall find him most 
hkely in the moment of victory, and with his heart too much 
open, to refuse a boon to the royal kinswoman who is surren- 
dering to him all. We will, we must in such an hour ob- 
fem princely succours ; and we shall soon see if the licentious 
Mward of York, the savage Richard, the treacherous and 
poijured Clarence, are hereafter to be lords of Merry Eng- 
mnd, or whether they must give place to a more rightful 
sovereign and better man. But 0 ! royal madam, all depends 
on haste.’ 

‘ True ; yet a few days may, nay, mnst, cast the die between 
Charle.s and his opponents ; and, ere making so great a surrender, 
it Were as well to he assured that he whom we would propitiate 
IS m capacity to assist us. All the events of a tragic and varied 
fife have led me to see there is no such thing as an inconsider- 
able enemy. I -will make haste, however, trusting in the in- 
terim Ave may have eood news firom the banks of the lake at 
fcfchatek’ ^ 
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‘ But wlio shall he employed to draw these most important 
deeds 1 ’ said the young man. 

Margaret mused ere she replied — ‘ ^i’he father guardian is 
complaisant, and I think faithful ; but I would not willingly 
repose confidence in one of the Provencal monks. Stay, let 
me think; your father sa 3'8 the Carmelite who brought the 
letter may be trusted — he shall do the turn. He is a stranger, 
and will be silent for a piece of money. Farewell, Arthur dc 
Vere, You will be treated with all hospitality by my father. 
If thou dost receive farther tidings, thou wilt let me know 
them ; or, should I have instructions to send, thou wilt hear 
from me. So, benediciteJ 

A.rthur proceeded to wind doivn the mountain at a much 
quicker pace than he had ascended on the day before. The 
weather was now gloriously serene, and the beauties of vegeta- 
tion, in a country where it never totally slumbers, were at once 
delicious and refreshing. His thoughts wandered from the 
crags of Mont St. Victoire to the cliff of the canton of Unter- 
walden, and fancy recalled the moments when his walks 
through such scenery were^ not solitary, hut when there was a 
form by his side whose simple beauty was engraved on his 
memory. Such thoughts were of a preoccup}nng nature, and 
I grieve to say that they entirely drowned the recollection of 
the mysterious caution given him by his father, intimating 
that Arthur might not be able to comprehend such letters as 
he should receive from him till they were warmed before a fire. 

The first thing which reminded him of this singular caution 
was the seeing a chafing-dish of charcoal in the Idtchen of the 
hostelry at the bottom of the mountain, where he found Thie- 
bault and his horses. This wa;8 the first fire which he had seen 
since receiving his father’s letter, and it reminded him not 
unnaturally of what, the Earl had recommended. Great was 
his surprise to see that, after e^osing the paper to the fire as 
if to dry it, a word emerged in an important passage of the 
letter, and the concluding words now read — ‘ The hearer may 
mthB trusted.’ Wellnigh choked with shame and vexation, 
Arthur could think of no other remedy than instantly to return 
to the convent and acquaint the Queen with this discovery, 
which he hoped still to convey to her in time to prevent any 
risk being incurred by the Carmelite’s treachery. 

. Incensed at himself, and eager to redeem his fault, he bent 
his manly breast against the steep hill, which was probably 
never scaled in so short time as by the young heir of De Vere ; 
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for, vritliiii forty lumutos from his commencing the ascent, he 
stood breathless and panting in the presence of Queen Margaret, 
rvho was alike surprised at his appearance and his exhausted 
condition. 

‘ Trust not the Carmelite ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ You are be- 


trayed, noble Queen, and it is by my negligence. Here is my 
dagger ; bid me strike it into my heart ! ’ 

, Slargaret demanded and obtained a more special explanation, 
and when it was given, she said, ‘ It is an unhappy chance ; 
but your father’s instructions oug:ht to have been more distinct. 
I have told yonder Carmelite the puroose of the contracts, and 
engaged with him to draw them. He has but now left me to 


serve at the choir. There is no withdrawing the confidence 
I have unhappily placed ; but I can easily prevail with the 
father guardian to prevent the monk from leaving the convent 
till we are indifferent to his secrecy. It is our best chance to 
secure it, and we will take care that what inconvenience he 


sustains by his detention shall be well recompensed. Mean- 
■'ivhile, rest thou, good Arthur, and undo the throat of thy 
mantle, Poor youth, thou art wellnigh exhausted with thy 
haste.’ 


Arthur obeyed, and sat down on a seat in the parlour; for 
the speed which lie had exerted rendered him almost incapable 
of standing. 

, ‘If I could but see,’ he said, ‘the false monk, I would find 
a way to charm him to secrecy!’ 

‘Better leave him to me,’ said the Queen ; ‘and in a word, 
I forbid you to meddle “with him. The coif can treat better 
■'^th the cowl than the casque can do. Say no more of him. 
I joy to see you wear around your neck the holy relic I bestowed 
on you ; but what Moorish charmlet is that you wear beside it 1 
Alas ! I need not ask. Your heightened colour, almost as deep 
as when you entered a quarter of an hour hence [since], con- 
fesses a true-love token. Alas! poor boy, hast thou not' only 
such a share of thy country’s woes to bear, but also thine own 
load of affliction, not the less poignant now that future time 
■win show thee how fantastic it is 1 Margaret of Anjou could 
once have aided wherever thy affections were placed ; hut now 
she^ can only contribute to the misery of her friends, not to 
their happiness.. But this lady of the charm, Arthur, is she fair 
— is she wise and virtuous — is she of noble birth. — and does 
she love 1 ’ She perused his countenance with the glance of 
an eagle, and continued, ‘ To all thou wouidst answer “ Yes,” if 
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shamefacedness permitted thee. Love her then in turn, my 
gallant boy, for love is the parent of brave actions. Go, my 
noble youth ; high-born and loyal, valorous and virtuous, en- 
amoured and youthful, to what mayst thou not rise? The 
chivalry of ancient Europe only lives in a bosom like thine. 
Go, and let the praises of a queen fire thy bosom with the love 
of honour and achievement. In three days we meet at Aix.’ 

Arthur, highly gratified uith the Queen’s condescension, 
once more left her presence. 

Returning down the mountain with a speed very different 
from that which he had used in the ascent, he again found his 
Provencal squire, who had remained in much surprise at witness- 
ing the confusion in which his master had left the inn, almost 
immediately after he had entered it without any apparent haste 
or agitation. Arthur explained his hasty return by alleging he 
had forgot his purse at me convent. * Nay, in that case,’ said 
Thiehault, ‘ considering what you left and where you left it, 
I do not wonder at your speed, though, Our Lady save me, as I 
never saw living creature, save a goat with a wolf at his heels, 
make his way over crag and briers with half such rapidity as 
you did.’ 

They reached Aix after about an hour’s riding, and Arthur 
lost no time in waiting upon the good King Ren(5, who gave him 
a kind reception, both in respect of the letter from the Luke 
of Burgundy and in consideration of his being an Englishman, 
the avowed subject of the unfortunate Margaret. The placable 
monarch soon forgave his young guest the want of complaisance 
with which he had eschewed to listen to his compositions ; and 
Arthur speedily found -that to apologise for his want of breed- 
ing-in that particular was likely to lead to a great deal more 
rehearsing than he could find patience to tolerate. He could 
only avoid the old king’s extreme desire to recite his own poems 
and perform his own music by engaging him in speaking of his 
daughter Margaret. Arthur had been sometimes induced to 
doubt the influence which the Queen boasted herself to possess 
over her aged father; but, on being acquainted witn him 
personally, he became convinced that her powerful understand- 
ing and violent passions inspired the feeble-minded and passive 
Idng with a mixture of pride, affection, and fear, which united 
to give her the most ample authority over him. 

Although she had parted with him but a day or two since, 
and in a manner so ungracious on her side, Rend was as much 
oveqoyed at hearing of the probability of her speedy return as 
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the fondest fatter could have been at the x)rospect of being 
reunited to the most dutiful child, whom he had not seen for 
years. The old king was impatient as a hoy for the day of her 
arrival, and, still strangely unenlightened on the difference of 
her taste from his own, he was ^vith difficulty induced to day 
aside a project of meeting her in the character of old Palemon — 

The prince of s]ie}>herds, and their piide — 

at the head of an Arcadian procession of njonphs and swains, 
to inspire whose choral dances and songs every pipe and tam- 
hourine in the country was to he placed in requisition. Even 
the old seneschal, however, intimated his disapprobation of this 
species of joymse entree ; so that Rend suffered himself at length 
to be persuaded that the Queen was too much occupied by the 
reli^ous impressions to which she had been of late exposed^ to 
receive any agreeable sensation from sights or sounds of levity. 
The King gave way to reasons which he could not sympathise 
^th ; and thus Margaret escaped the shock of welcome, which 
would perhaps have driven her in her impatience back to the 
mountain of St. Victoire, and the sable cavern of Lou Garagoule. 

Luring the time of her absence, the days of the court of 
Provence were employed in sports and rejoicings of eve^ de- 
scription — tilting at the barrier with blunted spears, riding at 
the ring, parties for hare-hunting and falconry, frequented by 
the_ youth of both sexes, in the company of whom the Kmg 
delighted, while the evenings were consumed in dancmg and 
music. 

Arthur could not but be sensible that not long since all tins 
would have made him perfectly happy ; but the last months 
^ his existence had developed his understanding and p^sions. 
Ho Was now initiated in the actual business of human life, and 
looked on its amusements with an air of something like con- 
tempt ; so that among the young and gay noblesse who com- 
posed this merry court he acquired the title of the youthful 
philosopher, which was not bestowed upon him, it may be sup- 
posed, as icfferring anything of peculiar compliment. 

On the fourth day news were received, by an express messen- 
§6r, that Queen Margaret would enter Aix before the hour cn 
^pn, to resume her residence in her father's palace, ihe good 
^ng Reni6 seemed, as it drew nigh, to fear the interview with 
his daughter as much as he had previously desired it, and con- 
^ved to make all around him partake of his fidgety aimety. 
Ho tormented his steward and cooks to recollect what dishes 
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they had ever observed her to taste of with approbation ; he 
pressed the musicians to remember the tunes which she ap- 
proved, and when one of them boldly replied he had never 
known her Majesty endure any strain with patience, the old 
monarch threatened to turn him out of his service for slandering 
the taste of his daughter. The banquet was ordered to be served 
at half-past eleven, as if accelerating it would have had the least 
effect upon hurrying the arrival of the expected guests ; and the 
old king, with his napldn over his arm, traversed the hall from 
■window to window, wear 3 dng every one with questions whether 
they saw anything of the Queen of England. Exactly as the 
hells tolled noon, the Queen, with a very small retinue, chiefly 
English, and in mourning habits like herself, rode into the town 
of Aix. King E-en^, at the head of his court, failed not to de- 
scend from the front of his stately palace and move along the 
street to meet his daughter. Lofty, proud, and jealous of incur- 
ring ridicule, Margaret was not pleased with tMs public greet- 
ing in the market-place. But she was desirous at pre.sent to 
make amends for her late petulance, and therefore she descended 
from her palfrey j and although something shocked at seeing 
Ben^ equipped ■vrith a napkin, she humbled herself "to bend the 
knee to him, asking at once his blessing and forgiveness. , , 

‘ Thou hast — thou hast my blessing, my suffering dove,’ said 
the simple king 'to the proudest and most impatient princess 
that ever wept "for a lost cro'wn. ‘ And for thy pardon, how 
canst thou ask it, who never didst me an offence since God 
made me father to so gracious a child ? Eise — I say rise ; nay, 
it is for me to ask thy pardon. True, I said in my ignorance, 
and thought ydthin myself, that my heart had indited a, goodly 
thing ; but • it vexed thee. It is therefore for me to" crave 
pardon. And do'wn sunk good King Een6 upon both knees ; 

P®opl6j,^ho are usually captivated with anjd/hing re- 
sembling the trick of the scene, applauded with much noise, 
and some srnothered laughter, a situation in which the royal 
dau^ter and her parent seemed about to rehearse the scene of 
the Eoman Chanty. 

Margaret, sensitively alive ip shame, and fully aware that 
her present position was sufficiently ludicrous in its publicity 
at lea J, signed sharply to Arthur, whom she saw in the King’s 
suite, to come to her ; ^d, using his arm to rise, she muttered 
^ English — ‘ To what saint shall ■ I , vow 

myself, th^^I may preserve patience when I so much need it?’ 
r or pity s sake, royal madam, recall your firmness of mind 
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and composure,’ whispered her esquire, who felt at the moment 
more embarra^ssed than honoured by his distinguished qfiice, 
for he could feel that the Queen actually trembled with vexa- 
tion and impatience. 

They at length resumed their route to the palace, the father 
and daughter arm in arm — a posture most agreeable to Margaret, 
who could bring herself to endure her father’s effusions of ten- 
derness, and the general tone of his conversation, so that he was 
not overheard by others. In the same manner, she bore with 
laudable) patience the tearing attentions which he addressed to 
her at table, noticed some of his particular courtiers, inquired 
a^r others, led the waj’- to his favourite subjects of conversa- 
tion on poetry, painting, and music, till the good king was as 
much delighted with the unwonted cirilities of his daughter as 
ever was lover with the favourable confessions of his mistress, 
■when, after years of warm courtship, the ice of her bosom is 
at length thawed. It cost the haughty Margaret an effort to 
bend herself to play this part. Her pride rebuked her for stoop- 
ing to flatter her father’s foibles in order to bring him over to 
the resignation of his dominions ; yet, having undertaken to do 
so, and so , much having been already hazarded upon this sole 
remaining chance of success in an attack upon England, she 
saw, or_ was willing to see, no alternative. 

Betwixt the banquet and the ball by which’ it was to be 
followed, the Queen sought an opportunity of speaking to' 
Arthur, 

‘Bad news, miy sage counsellor,’ she said. ‘The. Carmelite 
^ver returned to the convent after the service was over. 
Having learned that you had come back in great haste, he had, 

I suppose, concluded he might stand in suspicion, so he left 
the convent of Mont St. Victoire.’ 

‘We must hasten the measures which your Majesty has 
resolved to adopt,’ answered Arthur. 

‘I will speak with my father to-morrow. Meanwhile, you 
must enjoy the pleasures of the evening, for to you they may 
• be pleasures. Young lady of Boisgelin, I give you this cavalier 
to be your partner for the evening.’ 

The black-eyed and pretty Provengale courtesied with due 
decorum, and glanced at the handsome young Englishman with 
an eye of approbation ; but, whether afraid of his character as 
a philosopher or his doubtful rank, added the saving clause — 

If my mother approves.’ 

‘Your mother, damsel, will scarce, I think, disapprove of 
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any partner -whom yon receive from the hands of Margaret of 
AnjoUi Happy privilege of youth,’ she added with a sigh, as 
the youthful couple went off to take their place in the hransle, 
‘ which can snatch a flower even on the roughest road ! ’ 

Arthur acquitted himself so well during the evening, that 
perhaps the young countess was only sorry that so gay and 
handsome a gallant limited his compliments and attentions 
within the cold hounds of that courtesy enjoined by the rules 
of ceremony. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


For I have given here my full consent, 

To undech the pompons bod}' of a king, 

Make glory base, and sovereignt}' a slave, 
Proud Majesty a subject, state a peasant. 

Iticliard II. 


T he next day opened a grave scene. King Ren^ had 
not forgotten to arrange the pl^sures of the day, 
■when, to his horror and discomfiture, Margaret de- 
manded an interview upon serious '^siness. 
proposition in the world which Rend from his soul detested, it 

was any that rela'fced to the very name •- 

‘ Wlmt was it that his child wanted ? he said. W as it 
money? He would give her whatever ready sums he had, 
though he oivned his exchequer was somewhat hare ; yet he 
had received his income for the season. It was ^en thousand 
crowns. How nrach should he desire to be paid to her ^ the 
hali three parts, or the whole 1 AH was at her comm^ 

‘Alas, my dear father,’ said Margaret, it is not my affairs, 
but your o’wn, on which I desire to speak 'with you. 

‘ If the affairs are mine,’ said Ren6, ‘ I am ^ore y „ 

put them off to another day— to some rainy, duU ^y» ^t lor 
no better purpose. See, my love, the hawkiuff-pa y 
'' on their steeds and ready, the horses are 
ing, the galian'ts and maidens moun'ted, anff y • 

on fist, lie spaniels struggling in the leash. It were a sm, 
with wind and weather to friend, to lose so lovely amommg. 

‘Let them ride their way,’ said Queen Margaret and find 
their sport ; for the matter I have to speak concermng involves 

honour and rank, life and means of Imng. ■ 

‘Nay, bnl Il^ve to hear and judge between Cate ^ 

-k A ' A-i... 4....... -rvincf. AplftliTated tronhadonrs. 
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' If you are peremptory/ replied King Pvcn(5, ‘ yon are aware, 
my child, I cannot say you nay/ 

And with reluctance he gave orders for the hawhers to 
go on and foUow their sport, as he could not attend them 
that da}’-. 

The old long then suffered himself, like an unwilling grey- 
hound withheld from the chase,- to be led into a separate 
apartment. To ensure privac}^, Margaret stationed^ her secre- 
tary Mordaunt, with Arthur, in an ante-chamher, giving them 
orders to prevent all intrusion. 

‘ Nay, for myself, Margaret,’ said the good-natured old man, 

‘ since it must be, I consent to he put ffu secret; hut why keep 
old Mordaunt from taking a walk in this beautiful morning, 
and why prevent young Ai-thur from going forth ^vith the rest 1 
I promise you, though they term him a philosopher, yet he 
showed as light a pair of lieels last night, with the young 
Countess de Boisgelin, as any gallant in Provence/ 

‘ They are come fi-om a country,’ said Margaret, ‘ in wBich 
men are' trained from infancy to prefer their duty to their 
pleasure.’ 

The poor king, led into the council-closet, saw with internal 
shuddering the fatal cabinet of ebony, bound with silver, which 
had never been opened but to overwhelm him with weariness, 
and dolefully calculated how many j^awns he must strangle ere 
he sustained the consideration of its contents. They proved, 
however, when laid before him, of a kind that excited even his 
interest, though painfully. 

,His daughter presented him "with a short and clear view^ of 
• the debts which were secured on his dominions, and for wMch 
they were moi^gaged in various pieces and parcels. She then 
showed hini, by another schedule, the large claims of which 
payment was instantly demanded, to discharge which no funds 
could be found or assigned. The King defended himself like 
others in his forlom'situation. To every claim of six, seven, or 
eight thousand ducats, he replied by the assertion that he had 
ten thousand crowns in his chancery, and showed some reluc- 
tance to be convinced, till repeatedly urged upon him, that the 
same sum could not be adequate to the discharge of thirty 
times the amount. • 

‘ Then,’ said the King, somewhat impatiently, ‘ why not pay 
off those who are most pressing, arid let the others wait till 
receipts come rbund?’ 

‘It is a practice which has been too often resorted to,’ 
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replied tlie Queen, ‘and it is but a part of honesty to pay 
creditors who have advanced their all in your Grace’s service.’ 

‘But are we not,’ said Ben(5, ‘king of both the Sicilies, 
haples, Airagon, and Jerusalem ? And why is the monarch of 
such fair kingdoms to be pushed to the wall, like a bankrupt 
yeoman, for a few bags of paltr}’’ cro^nis?’ 

‘ You are indeed monarch of these kingdoms,’ said Margaret ; 
‘but is it necessar}’’ to remind your Majesty that it is but as I 
am Queen of England, in which I have not an acre of land, and 
cimuot command a penny of revenue 1 Yon have no dominions 
which are a source of revenue, save those which you see in this 
scroll, vith an exact list of the income they afford. It is 
totally inadequate, you see, to maintain your state and to pay 
the large engagements incurred to former creditors.’ 

‘It is cruel to press me to the wall thus,’ said the poor 
‘What can I do ? If I am poor, I cannot help it. I. 
am sure I would pay the debts you talk of, if I knew the 
way.’ 

‘Boyal father, I will show it you. Resign your useless and 
unavailing dignity, which, with the pretensions attending it, 
serves but to make your miseries ridiculous. Resign your rights 
as a sovereign, and the income which cannot be stretched out 
fo Jhe empty excesses of a beggarly court wiE enable you to 
nnjoy, in and opulence, aU the pleasures you most delight 
in as a private baron.’ 

Margaret, you speak folly,’ answered Rend, somewhat 
sterMy. ‘A king and his people are bound by ties which 
neither can sever without guilt. Bly subjects are my flock; I 
I® their shepherd. They are assigned to my governance by 
~f®aven, and I dare not renounce the charge of protecting 
them.’ . ' 

,, Y^nre you in condition to do so,’ answered the Queen, 
Margaret would bid you fight to the death. But don your 
harness, long disused, mount your war-steed, cry “Rend for 
^^ovence! ” and see if a hundred men wiE gather round your 
standard.' Your fortresses are in the hands of strangers ; army 
have none ; your vassals may have good-wEl, but they lack 
military skill and soldierlike discipEne. You stand but the 
mere skeleton of monarchy, which France or Burgundy may 
prostrate on the earth, whichever first puts forth his ann to 
^ it down.’ _ 

the tears trickled fast down the old king’s cheeks when 
his unflattering prospect was set before him, and he could not 
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forbear o^vning his total v/aiit of power to defend himself and 
his dominions, and admitting that he had often thought of the 
necessity of compounding for his resignation with one of bis 
powerful neighbours. 

‘ It was thy interest, hlargaret, liarsh and severe as you are, 
which prevented my entering, before now, into mcfisures most 
painful to my feelings, but perhaps best calculated for my 
advantage. But I had hoped it would hold on for ray day ; 
and thou, my child, with the talents Heaven has given thee, 
wouldst, I thought, have found remedy for distresses which I 
cannot escape otherwise than by shunning the thoughts of 
them.' 

‘ If it is in earnest you speak of my interest,' said Margaret, 
‘know, that your resigning Provence will satisfy the nearest, 
and almost the only, wish that my bosom can form ; but, so 
judge me Heaven, as it is on your account, gracious sire, as 
well as mine, that I advise jmur compliance.’ 

‘ Say no more on 't, child ; give me the parchment of resigna- 
tion and I will sign it. I see thou hast it ready drawn ; let us 
sign it, and then we will overtake the hawkers. AVe must 
suffer woe, but there is little need to sit down and weep 
for it.’ 

‘Do you not ask,’ said Margaret, surprised at his apathy, 
‘to whom you cede your dominions?’ 

‘ What boots it,’ answered the King, ‘ since they must be no 
more my own 1 It must be either to Charles of Burgundy or 
my nephew Louis — both powerfiil and politic princes. God 
send my poor people may have no cause to wish their old man 
back again, whose only pleasure w'as to see them happy and 
mirthfuL’ 

‘It is to Burgundy you resign Provence,' said Margaret. 

‘ I would have preferred him,’ answered Rend : ‘ he is fierce, 
but not malignant. One word more — are my subjects’ privi- 
leges and immunities fully secured ? ’ 

/Amply,’ replied the Queen; ‘and your own wants of all 
lands honourably provided for. I would not leave the stipula- 
tions in your favour in blank, though I might perhaps have 
tru^d Charles of Burgundy where money alone is concerned.’ 

I ask not for myself ; with my viol and my pencil. 
Rend the troubadour will be as happy as ever was Rend 
the king.’ 

^So saying, with practical philosophy he whistled the burden 
oi his last composed ariette, and signed away the rest of his 
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royal possessions vritlioat pulling off bis glove or even reading 

tbe instrument. . . ' 

‘What is this?’ he said, looking at another and separate 
parchment of much briefer contents. ‘ Must ray kinsman Gnaries 
nave both the Sicilies, Catalonia, Naples, and Jerusalem, as veil 
as the poor remainder of Provence 1 Methinks, in decency, some 
greater extent of parchment should have been alloived to so 

ample a cession.’ , 

‘That deed,’ said Margaret, ‘only disowns and rehnquislies 
aU countenance of Ferraud de Yaudemont s rash attempt^ on 
Lorraine, and renounces all quarrel on that account against 

Charles of Burgundy.’ , , , 

For once Margaret miscalculated the tractabihty of her father s 
-Tk , *.• .1 onrT cfjJ.TTlTnftrftri Wltll 
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-onfy renounce the cause of my grandchild, the son or my 
dear Yolande — his rightful claims on his mother s inheritance . 
Margaret, I am ashamed for thee. Thy pride is an excuse 
for thy evil temper ; but what is pride worth wMch can stoop 
to commit an act of dishonourable meanness ? io desert, nav, 
disown, my own flesh and blood, because the youth is J bold 
knight under shield and disposed to battle for his ngh 
were worthy that harp and horn rung out shame on me, should 

I listen to thee.’ , ,, 

Margaret was overcome in some measure by the 
unexpected opposition. She endeavoured, however, I, / 
that W was no occasion, in point of honour, why Eend 
should engage in the cause of a ^W^dventurer, whose nght, 
be it good, be it bad, was only upheld by some . 

hand supplies of money &om France, ^nd the countemnce of a 
few of the restless banditti who inhabit the borders o 
But, ere Rend could answer, voices raised 
were heard in the ante-chamber, the door of i -i j p 
open by an armed knight, covered with dust, who exhibited aU 

the marks of a long journey. UaUriirl trnnr 

- ‘Here I am,’ he said, ‘father of my 
pindson— Ferrand de Yaudemont ; the son of yonr lost Yolande 

kneels at your feet, and implores a blessmg on 

ente^nse^a^t it,’ replied Rend, ‘ and may it 

gallant youth, image of thy sainted mother— my blessmgs, my 

'"S”L’:“llr’ KrfTogU’ said the young 
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addressing Margaret — ‘you "who arc 3 'ourself dispossessed by 
traitors, ■will you not O'^vn the cause of a kinsman 'wlio is strug- 
gling for his inheritance ? ’ 

‘ 1 ■wish all good to your person, fair nephew,’ answered the 
Queen of England, ‘ although your features are strange to me. 
But to advise this old man to adopt your wiiise, when it is des- 
perate in the eyes of all wise men, were impious madness.’ 

‘ Is my cause, then, so desperate 1 ’ said heiTand ; ‘ forgive me 
if I "^vas not aware of it. And does my aunt IMargaret say this, 
whose strength of mind supported Lancaster so long, after the 
spirits of her warriors had been quelled by defeat? What — 
forgive me, for my cause must be |)leaded — what would you 
ha.ve said had my mother Yolande been capable to advise her 
father to disown your own Edward, had God xiermitted him to 
reach Provence in safety ? ’ 

‘Edward,’ said Margaret, weeping as she spoke, ‘was in- 
capable of desiring his friends to espouse a quarrel that was 
irremediable. His, too, was a cause for which mighty princes 
and peers laid lance in rest.’ 

‘ 1 et Heaven blessed it not ’ said Vaudemont. 

‘Thine,’ continued Margaret, ‘is but embraced by the robber 
nobles of Germany, the upstart burghers of the Rhine cities, 
the paltry and clo^wnish confederates of the cantons.’ 

‘But Heaven /las blessed replied Vaudemont. ‘Know, 
proud woman, that I come to interrupt your treacherous in- 
trigues — no petty adventurer, subsisting and maintaining war- 
fare by sleight rather than force, but a conqueror from a bloody 
field of battle, in which Heaven has tamed the pride of the 
tjnrant of Burgundy.’ 

‘It is false ! ’ said the Queen, starting. ‘ I believe it not,’ 

‘It is true,’ said Be Vaudemont, ‘as 'true as Heaven is above 
us. It is four days since I left the field of Granson, heaped 
with Burgundy’s mercenaries ; his wealth, his jewels, his plate, 
his magnificent decorations, the prize of the poor Swiss, who 
scarce can teU their value. Know you this. Queen Margaret? ’ 
continued the young soldier, sho'wing the well-known jewel 
which decorated the Duke’s order of the Golden Fleece \ ‘think 
you not the lion was closely hunted when he left such trophies 
as these behind hi m ? ’ 

Margaret looked ■with dazzled eyes and be'wildered thoughts 
upon a token which confirmed the Duke’s defeat, and the ex- 
tinction of her last hopes. Her father, on the contrary, was 
struck with the heroism of the young warrior — a quality which. 
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except as it existed in liis daughter Margaret, h^, ^^yo^uth 
taken leaxe of his family. Admmng m his ^eart the joutn 

yho exposed Hmself to danger for the is 

as much as he did the poets hj; whom e Uq,,qjjj 
rendered immortal, he hugged his gr^dson ^ “'If 

ding him ‘ gird on his OTord in strength, and j 

money could advance liis affairs, he, ^ » which "was at 

ten thousand crovms, any part, or the vfho , 

Ferrand’s command; thus giving Proof of .vhat had h« 
of him, that his head ms incapable of containing two ideas au 

retarto Arthur, who, with the Queen f Engkn^ sec^ 

xetary, Mordaunt, had been not ^ of liorraine, 

of the Count de Vaudemont, calbng 

into the ante-room, in which they kept a kmd of guard, Mtowea 
by a toll strong. Swiss, ^nge Wherd ^tos sho^e 

The pnnce naming of his grandfather and 

to oppose his entrance to the v •„ must have 

aunt, especially as it was obvious that his j • liad 

created an affray. In the huge a little 

sense enough to remain in the ante-roomj Art staring 

surprised k, recognise Sigismnnd Biederman 
wildly at him for a moment, vaih^ 

nises a favounte, rushed np to the you g . , happy 

wild; cry of gladness, and in burned n+tpr<? of importance 

he was to meet with him, and that he ha ^ ^ ^ arrange 

to tell him. It was at no time easy for Sigsmund ^ 

his ideas, and now they were A„torv of his coun- 

phant joy which he expressed for the rec _ wonder 

trymen over the Duke of Burgundy , an r •+|,fai tale, 
that Arthur heard his confused and rude, 

, 'Look yon. King Arthur, the Dnto hri c^e^ug^^ 

^81 5S\feil five or six hundred Con- 


federates in the place, and they new i But, 

and then you know fhey were forced borne it a 

though hunger is hard to h^r, Bmig them all up 

day or two longer, for the . and there was no 

hy the neck, npon trees round ^he p ^Bat. 

swallowing for them, you hn^w, a 

Meanwhile, all was busy on our hills, Neuf- 

a sword or lance accoutoed himselT wi . - nohle Duke of 
shatel, and some Germans joined us inth tUe noom ri 
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Lorraine. All, King Arthur, there is a leader ! we all think 
h im second but to Kudoixih of Donnerhugcl. You saw him 
even now — it was he that went into that room ; and you saw 
him before — it is he that was the Blue Knight of Bale 3 but we 
called him Laurenz then, for Iludolph said his presence among 
us must not be loiown to our father, and I dicl not know my- 
self at that time who he really was. Well, when we came to 
Neufchatel we were a goodl}’’ company : we were fifteen thou- 
sand stout Confederates, and of others, Germans and Lorraine 
men, I will warrant you five thousand more. We heard that 
the Burgundian was sixty thou.sand in the field ; but we heard, 
at the same time, that Charles had hung up our brethren like 
dogs, and the man Was not among us — among the Confederates, 
I mean — who would stay to count heads, when the question 
was to avenge them. I would you could have heard the roar 
of fifteen thousand Swiss demanding to be led against the 
butcher of their brethren ! My father himself, who, you know, 
is usually so eager for peace, now gave the first voice for battle ; 
so, in the grey of the morning, we descended the lake towards 
Granson, with tears in our eyes and weapons in our hands, 
determined to have death or vengeance. We came to a sort of 
strait, between Vauxmoreux and the lake ; there were horse on 
the level ground between the mountain and the lake, and a 
large body of infantry on the side of the hill. The Duke of 
Lorraine and his followers engaged the horse, while we climbed 
the hill to dispossess the infantry. It was with us the affair 
of a moment. Every man of us was at home among the crags, 
and Charles’s men were stuck among them as thou wert, Arthur, 
when thou didst first come to Geierstein. But there were no 
kind maidens to lend them their hands to help them down. 
No ^ no, there were pikes, clubs, and halberds, many a one, 
to dash and thrust them from places where they could hardly 
keep their feet had there been no one to disturb them. So the 
horsemen, pushed by the_ Lorrainers, and seeing us upon their 
flanks, fled as fast as their horses could carry mem. Then we 
drew together again on a fair field, which is duon campagna, as 
the Italian says, where the hills retire from the lake. But lo 
you, we had scarce arrayed our ranks, when we heard such a 
din and clash of instruments, such a trample of their great 
horses, such a shouting and ciying of men, as if all the soldiers, 
and all the minstrels, in France and Germany, were striving 
which should make the loudest noise. Then there was a huge 
cloud of dust approaching us, and we began to see we must do 
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for a twelvemontb. Down went armed liorHC — down went 
accoutred loiight — down went banner and bannerman — down 
went peaked boot and crowned belmet, and of tboso who fell 
not a man escaped with life. So they drew off in confusionj and 
were getting in order to charge again, when tbe noble Duke Fer- 
rand and bis horsemen dashed at them in their own way, and 
we moved onward to support liim. Thus on we pressed, and 
the foot hardly waited for us, seeing their Ct'ivalry so handled. 
Then if you had seen the dust and heard the blows 1 The noise 
of a hundred thousand thrashers, the flight of the chaff which 
they drive about, would be but a tj'pe of it. On my word, I 
almost thought it .shame to dash about my halberd, the rout 
was so helplessly piteous. Hundreds were slain unresisting, 
and the whole army was in complete flight.’ 

‘ My father — my father ! ’ exclaimed Arthur ; ‘ in such a rout, 
what can have become of him 1 ’ 

‘ He escaped safely,’ said the S%viss — ‘ fled vith Charles,’ 

‘It must have been a bloody field ere he fled,’ replied the 
Englishman. 

‘Nay,’ answered Sigismund, ‘he took no part in the fight, 
but merely remained by Charles ; and prisoners ^said it was 
well for us, for that he is a man of great counsel and action in 
the wars. And as to flying, a man in such a matter must go 
back if he cannot press forward, and there is no shame in it, 
especially if you be not engaged in your OAvn person.’ 

As he spoke thus, their conversation was interrui)ted by 
Mordaunt, with ‘Hush — hush, the King and Queen come 
forth.’ 

‘ What am I to do ? ’ said Sigismund, in some alarm. ‘ I 
care not for the Duke of Lorraine ; but what am I to do when 
kings and queens enter 1 ’ 

‘ Do nothing but rise, unbounet yourself, and be silent.’ 
Sigismund did as he was directed. 

King Ilen6 came forth arm in arm with his grandson ; and 
Margaret followed, with deep disappointment and vexation on 
her brow. She signed to Arthur as she passed, and said to 
him — ‘ Make thyself master of the truth of this most unex- 
pected news, and bring the particulars to me. Mordaunt will 
introduce thee.’ 

She then cast a look on the young Swiss, and replied 
courteously to his awkward .salutation. The , royal party then 
left the room, Bend bent on carrying his grandson to the 
sporting-party, which had been interrupted, and Margaret to 
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seek tke solitude of her private apartment, and await the 
confirmation of what she regarded as evil tidings. 

They were no sooner passed, than Sigismund observed — 
‘And so that is a king and queen! Peste! the King looks 
somewhat like old Jacomo, the violer, that used to scrape on 
the fiddle to us when he came to Geierstein in his rounds. But 
the Queen is a stately creature. The chief cow of the herd, 
who carries the bouquets and garlands, and leads the rest to 
the chalet^ has not a statelier pace. And how deftly you 
approached her and spoke to her! I could not have done 
it with so much grace. But it is like that you have served 
apprentice to the court trade?’ 

‘Leave that for the present, good Sigismund,’ answered 
Arthur, ‘ and tell me more of this battle.’ 

/By St. Mary, but I must have some victuals and drink first,’ 
said Sigismund, ‘if your credit in this fine place reaches so far.’ 

'Boubt it not, Sigismund,’ said Arthur; and, by the inter- 
mention of Mordaunt, he easily procured, in a inore retired apart- 
ment, a collation and wine, to which the young Biederman did 
great honour, smacking his lips with much gusto after the 
delicious wines, to which, in spite of his father’s ascetic pre- 
cepts, his palate was beginning to be considerably formed and 
habituated, "^en he found himself alone with a flask of c6te 
Toti and a biscuit, and his iriend Arthur, he was easily led to 
continue his tale of conquest. 

‘Well — where was I ? Oh, where we broke their infantry — - 
well— they never rallied, and fell into greater confiision at every 
step - — and we might have slaughtered one half of them, had we 
not stopt to examine Charles’s camp. Mercy on us, Arthur, 
what a sight was there 1 Every pavilion was full of rich clothes, 
splendid armour, and great dishes and flagons, which some men 
• said were of silver ; hut I knew there was not so much siIvct m 
me world, and was sure they must be of pewter, rarely burnished. 
Here there were hosts of laced lackeys, and grooms, and pages, 
and as many attendants as there were soldiers in the army ; 
nnd thousands, for what I knew, of pretty maidens. By the 
®^me . token, both menials and maidens placed themselves at 
the disposal of the victors ; but I promise you that my father 
Was right severe on any who would abuse the rights of w^. 
But some of our 3mung men did not mind him, till he taimht 
them obedience with the staff of his halberd. Well, Arthur, 
there vras fine plundering, for the Germans and French that 
^cre with us rifled everything, and some of our men followed 
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the example — it is very catching. So I got into Charles’s ovu 
pavilion, ^Yhere Rudolpli and some of his people were trying to 
keep out every one, that he might have the spoiling of it 
himself, I think ; but neither he nor any Bernese of them all 
dared lay truncheon over my pate ; so I entered, and saw them 
putting piles of pewter-trenchers, so clean as to look like silver, 
into chests and trunks. I pressed through them into the inner 
place, and there was Charles’s pallet-bed — I will do him justice, 
it was the only hard one in nis camp — and there were fine 
sparkling stones and pebbles Ijdng about among gauntlets, 
hoots, vambraces, and such-like gear. So I thought of your 
father and you, and looked for something, when what should I 
see but my old friend here (here he drew Queen Margaret’s neck- 
lace from his bosom), which I knew, because 3'ou remember 1 
recovered it from the scharfgerichter at Brisach. “ Oho ! you 
pretty sparklers,” said I, “5mu .shall be Burgundian no longer, 

but go back to my honest English friends,” and therefore ’ 

‘It. is of immense value,’ said Arthur, ‘and belongs not to 
my father or to me, but to the queen yon saw but now,’ 

‘ .^d she will become it rarely,’ answered Sigismund. ‘ Were 
she but a score, or a score and a half, years 3munger, she were 
a gallant wife for a Swiss landholder. 1 would warrant her to 
keep his household in high order.’ 

reward thee liberally for recovering her property,’ 
said Arthur, scarce suppressing a smile at the idea of the proud 
Margaret becoming the_ housewife of a Swiss shepherd. 

Swiss. ‘ Bethink thee I am Sigis- 
mund Biederman, the son of the Landamman of Unterwalden. 
i am not a base lanzknecht, to be paid for courtesy with piastres. 
Let her ^ant me a kind word of thanks, or the matter of a 
KISS, and I am well contented.’ 

1 . her hand, perhaps,’ said Arthur, again smiling at 

his friend s simplicity. 

UmpE the hand ! W ell, it may do for a queen of some fifty 
years and odd, but would be poor homage to a Queen of May.’ 

^hur here brought back the youth to the subject of his 
battle, and learned that the slaughter of the Duke’s forces in 

tS Sn ™ ^ importance of 

‘Many rode off on horseback,’ said Sigismund; ‘and our 

M r should have 

1 ^ Charles’s 

camp delayed our very selves in the pursuit ; but had we gone 
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half a mile further, and seen our friends hanging on trees, not 
a Confederate would have vStopped from the chase while he had 
limbs to carry him in pursuit.’ 

‘ i\jid what has become of the Duke ? ’ 

‘Charles has retreated into Burgundy, like a boar who has 
felt the touch of the spear, and is more enraged than hurtj 
but is, they sa}’, sad and sulky. Others report that he has 
collected all his scattered army, and immense forces besides, 
and has screwed his subjects to give him money, so that we 
may expect another brush. But all Switzerland will join us 
after such a ^^ctor 5 ^’ 

‘And my father is with him ? ’ said Arthur. 

‘Truly he is, and has in a right godly manner tried to set 
afoot a treaty of peace with my omi father. But it will scarce 
succeed, diaries is as mad as ever : and our people are right 
proud of our victor}*, and so they well may. Nevertheless, my 
father for ever preaches that such victories, and such heaps of 
wealth, will change our ancient manners, and that the plough- 
man will leave his labour to turn soldier. He says much about 
it; but why money, choice meat and irine, and fine clothing 
should do so much harm, I cannot bring my poor brains to see. 
And many better heads than mine are as much puzzled. Here ‘s 
h) you, fnend Arthur. This is choice liquor.’^ 

‘ And what brings you and your general, Prince Ferrand, post 
to Nancy [Atx] 1 ’ said the young Englishman. ^ 

‘Faith, you are yourself the cause of our journey.’ 

‘ I the cause ? ’ said Arthur. ‘ Why, how could that be 1 ’ 
‘Why,^ it is said you and Queen Margaret are urging this 
old fiddling King Bend to yield up his territories to Charles, 
^d to disown Ferrand in his claim upon Lorraine. And the 
Duke of Lorraine sent a man that you know well — that is, you 
do not know Atm, but you know some of his family, and he 
knows more of you than you wot — to put a spoke in your 
wheel, and prevent your getting for Charles the county of 
Provence, or preventing Ferrand being troubled or traversed in 
bis natural rights over Lorraine,’ 

‘On my word, Sigismund, I cannot comprehend you, said 
Arthur. 

, ‘Well,’ replied the Swiss, ‘my lot is a hard one. AU our 
bouse say that I can comprehend nothing, and I shall be next 
™ld that nobody can comprehend me. Well, in plain lan^age, 
f mean my uncle, Count Albert, as he calls himself, of Geier- 
stein — my father’s brother.’ 
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‘ Anne of Geierstein’s father ! ’ echoed Arthur. 

‘ Ay, truly ; I thought we should find some mark to make you 
Imow him by,’ 

‘ But I never saw him.’ 

‘Ay, hut you have though. An able man he is, and knows 
more of every man’s business than the man does himself. 
Oh ! it was not for nothing that he married the daughter of a 
salamander ! ’ 

‘ Pshaw, Sigismund, how can you believe that nonsense 1 ’ 
answered Arthur. 

‘Rudolph told me you were as much bewildered as I was 
that night at Graffslust,’ answered the Swiss. 

‘ If I were so, I was the greater ass for my pains,’ answered 
Arthur. 

‘Well, but this uncle of mine has got some of the old con- 
juring books from the library at Arnheim, and they say he can 
pass from place to place with more than mortal speed; and 
that be is helped in bis designs by mightier counsellors than 
mere men. Always, however, though so able and highly 
endowed, his gifts, whether coming from a lawful or unlawful 
quarter, bring him no abiding advantage. He is eternally 
plunged into strife and danger.’ 

‘ I Imow few particulars of his life,’ said Arthur, disguising 
as much as he could his anxiety to hear more of him ; ‘ but I 
have heard that he left Switzerland to join the Emperor.’ 

‘ True,’ answered the young Swiss, ‘ and married the young 
Baroness of Arnheim ; but afterwards he incurred my name- 
sake’s^ imperial displeasure, and not less that of the Duke of 
Austria. They say you cannot live in Rome and strive with 
the Pope ; so my uncle thought it best to cross the Rhine, and 
betake himself to Charles’s court, who willingly received noble- 
men from all countries, so that they had good sounding names, 
with the title of count, marquis, baron, or such-like, to march 
in front of them. So my uncle was most kindly received ; but 
within this year or two all this friendship has been broken up, 
TJncle Albert obtained a great lead in some mysterious socie- 
ties, of which Charles disapproved, and set so hard at my poor 
uncle, that he was fain to take orders and shave his hair, rather 
than lose his head. But, though he cut off his hair, his brain 
remains as busy as ever ; and although the Duke suffered him 
to be at large, yet he found him so often in his way, that all 
men believed he waited but an excuse for seizing upon him and 
putting him to death. But my uncle persists that he fears not 
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Charles ; and that, duke as he is, Charles has more occasion to 
be afraid of him. And so you saw ho^r boldly he played his 
part at La Ferette.’ 

‘By St George of Windsor,’ c.Kclaimed Arthur, ‘the black 
priest of St Paul’s \ ’ 


.‘Oh ho! you understand me now. Well, he took it upon 
mm that Charles would not dare to punish him for Ins share in 
Be Hagenbach’s death; and no more did he, although uncle 
-^bert sat and voted in the Estates of Burgundy, and stirred 
them up all he could to refuse giving Cliarles the money he 
^ked of them. But when the Swiss war broke out, uncle 
^bert became assured his being a clerg}*raan would be no 
longer his protection, and that the Duke intended to have him 
accused of corresponding with his brother and countrymen ; 
and so he appeared suddenly in Ferrand’s camp at Neufchatel, 
and sent a message to Charles that he renounced his alle- 
^^ae, and bid him defiance.’ 

A singular story of an active and versatile man,’ said the 
Englishman. 

* Ch, you may seek the world for a man like uncle Albert. 
Ihen he knows everything; and be told Duke Ferrand what 
you 'trere about here, and offered to go and bring more certain 
mformation ; a}', though he left the Swiss camp but five or six 
days before the battle, and the distance between Arles and 
^eufchatel be four hundred miles complete, yet he met him on 
ms return, when Duke Ferran(L ^vith me to show him the way, 
^as hastening hitherward, having set off from the very field of 
battle.’ 


‘Met him!’ said Arthur. ‘Met whom? Met the black 

pnest of St. Paul’s?’ 

^Ay, I mean so,’ replied Sigismund ; ‘but he was habited as 
^ Carmelite monk.’ 

, ‘A Carmelite ! ’ said Arthur, a sudden light flashing on him ; 
and I Tvas so blind as to recommend his services to the Queen ! 
■1 remember well that he kept his face much epneealed in his 
; and I, foolish beast, to fall so grossly'' into the snare ! 
4^d yet perhaps it is as well the transaction was interrupted, 
smee I fear, if carried successfully through, all must have been 
is^ncerted by this astounding defeat.’ 

J-fieir conversation had thus far proceeded, when Mordaunt, 
appearing, summoned Arthur to bis royal mistress’s apartment. 

be Aix: the true distance from Neufchatel to Aix Is about 
two hundred and flfty miles.] 
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In that gay palace, a gloomy room, whose windows looked upon 
some part of the ruins of the Eoman edifice, hut excluded every 
other object, save broken walls and tottering columns, was the 
retreat which Margaret had chosen for her own. She received 
Albert [Arthur] with a kindness more touching that it was the 
inmate of so proud and fiery a disposition — of a heart assailed 
with many woes, and feeling them severely. 

‘Alas, poor Arthur!’ she said, ‘thy life begins where thy 
father’s threatens to end, in useless labour to save a sinking 
vessel. The rushing leak pours in its waters faster than 
human force can lighten or discharge. All — all goes wrong 
when our unhappy cause becomes connected \rith it. Strength 
becomes weakness, wisdom folly, and valour cowardice. The 
Duke of Burgundy, hitherto victorious in all his bold under- 
takings, has hut to entertain the momentary thought of jield- 
ing succour to Lancaster, and behold his sword is broken by 
a peasant’s flail; and his disciplined army, held to be the 
finest in the_ world, flies lilce chan before the wind ; while their 
spoils are divided by renegade German hirelings and barbar- 
ous Alpine shepherds 1 What more hast thou learned of this 
strange talel’ 

‘Little, madam, but what you have heard. The worst 
additions are, that the battle was shamefully cowardlike, and 
completely lost, with every advantage to have won it; the 
best, that the Burgundian army has been rather dispersed than 
destroyed, and that the Duke himself has escaped, and is rally- 
ing his forces in Upper Burgundy.’ 

defeat, or engage in a protracted and 
imubtful contest, fatal to his reputation as defeat itself. 
Where is thy father 1 ’ 

^^With the Duke, madam, as I have been informed,’ replied 


Hie to him, and say I charge him to look after his own 
safety, and care no farther for my interests. This last blow 
^ without an aUy, without a fnend, without 

‘Not so, madam,’ replied Arthur. ‘One piece of good 
fortune has brought back to your Grace this in^timable relic 

producing the precious necldace, he 
gave the history of its recovery. 

eo/i which has restored these diamonds,’ 

gratitude, at least, I may not 
be utterly bankrupt. Carry them to your father ; teU Him my 
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scliemes are over, and my lieart, wincli so long clung to liope, 
is broken at last. Tell liiiu the trinkets are his own, and to 
his own use let him apply them. _ They ^vilI but poorly repay 
the noble earldom of Oxford, lost in the cause of her who sends 

‘Royal madam,’ said the youth, ‘be assured my father would 
sooner live by service as a s-clnvarzrcitar than become a burden 

on your misfortunes.’ ^ , 

‘ He never yet disobeyed command of mine, said Margaret , 

‘and this is the last I will lay upon him. If ^ 

too proud to benefit bj* his queen’s behest, he inll find enougn 

of poor Lancastrians who have fewer means or fewer scruples, 

‘ There is yet a circumstance I have to communicate, said 
Arthur, and recounted the history of Albert of Geierstem, and 

the disguise of a Carmelite monk. 

‘ Are you such a fool,’ answered the Queen, as to suppose 
this man has any supernatural powers to aid mm in ms am- 
bitious projects and his hasty journeys ? ’ 

‘Ho, madam ; but it is whispered that the Count Albert of 
Geierstein, or this black priest of St. Paul s, is a chief amongs 
the secret societies of German}^ which even prmces dread wmls 
they hate them; for the man that can command a hundred 
daggers must he feared even by those who rule thousand, 
swords.’ T r 

‘Can this person,’ said the Queen, ‘ being now a churchman 

retain authority amongst those who deal m hfe and deat 
is contrary to the canons.’ , ^ +I1000 

dark institutions differs from what ps Practised in the fight ot 

day. Prelates are often heads of a nf their 

Archbishop of Cologne exercises the dr^dfol 

ebie^ as Duke of Wastphalia, the prmcipal ^ 

tbe.se societies flourish.^ Such pnyileges at^ 

influence of the chiefs of this dark association as may well 

seem supernatural to those who are ^apprise ^ 0 

stances of which men shun to speak in pla^^ terns. ^ 

, 'Let him be wizard or assassm,' sard the Queen I ttank 

bend thy -wSy hack to thy father, and charge him to care for 

’ See Head of the Vehmic Tribunals. Note 10. 
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himself and think no more of me. Bretagne, where the heir 
of Lancaster resides, will be the safest place of refuge for its 
bravest followers. Along the Rhine, the Invisible TriWnal, it 
would seem, haunts both shores, and to be innocent of ill is no 
security ; even here the proposed treaty with Burgundy may 
take air, and the Provengaux carry daggers as well as crooks 
and pipes. But 1 hear the horses fast returning from the 
hawking-party, and the silly old man, forgetting all the event- 
ful proceedings of the day, whistling as he ascends the steps. 
Well, we will soon part, and my removal will be, I think, a relief 
to him. Prepare for banquet and ball, for noise and nonsense 
— above all, to bid adieu to Aix with morning dawn.’ 

Thus dismissed from the Queen’s presence, Arthur’s first 
care was to summon Thiebault to have all things in readiness 
for his departure ; his next to prepare himself for the pleasures 
of the evening, not perhaps so heavily affected by the failure 
of his negotiation as to be incapable of consolation in such a 
scene ; for the truth was, that his mind secretly revolted at 
the thoughts of the simple old king being despoiled of his 
dominions to further an invasion of England, in which, what- 
ever interest he might have in his daughter’s rights, there was 
little chance of success. 

If such feelings were censurable, they had their punishment. 
Although few knew how completely the arrival of the Duke of 
Lorraine, and the intelligence he brought with him, had dis- 
concerted the plans of Queen Margaret, it was well known there 
had been little love betwixt the Queen and his mother Yolande ; 
and the young prince found himself at the head of a numerous 
party in the court of his grandfather, who disliked his aunt s 
mi.ughty manners, and were wearied by the unce^ing melan- 
choly of her loolm and conversation, and her imdisguised con- 
tempt of the frivolities which passed around her. Ferrand, 
lifjBidcs, was young, handsome, a victor just arrived from a 
field of battle, fought gloriously, and gained against aU 
to t-ho contrary. That he was a general favourite, and excludea 
Artiiur Xdiilipson, as an adherent of the unpopular Queen, from 
the notice her influence had on a former evening procured nim, 
v/as only a natural consequence of their relative wn<^om 
j fill; what somewhat hurt Arthur’s feelings was to see his fr^®,^, 
Higiemiind the Simple, as his brethren called hiru, shining w 
the refloeted glory of the Duke Ferrand of Lorraine, who in - 
dneefl to all the ladies present the gallant young 
(loiuit Bigismund of Greierstein, His care had procured lor 
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follower a dress rather more suitable for such a scene than the 
country attire of the count, otherwise Sigismund Biederman. 

For a certain time, whatever of novelty is introduced into' 
society is plying, though it has nothing else to recommend 
it. The Swiss were little known personally out of their own 
country, but they were much talked of ; it was a recommenda- 
tion to be of that country. Sigismund’s manners were blunt 
~ a mixture of awkwardness and rudeness, which was termed 
nankness during the moment of his favour. He spoke bad. 
French and worse Italian ; it gave naivete to all he said. His 
™bs were too bulky to lie elegant ; his dancing, for Count' 
oigismund failed not to dance, was the bounding and gam- 
bolling of a young elephant; yet they were preferred to the 
proportions and courtly movements of the youth- 
mi Enghshman, even by the black-eyed countess, in whose 
good graces Arthur had made some progress on the preceding 
gening. Arthur, thus thrown into the shade, felt as Mr. 
Fepys afterwards did when he tore his camlet cloak: the 
damage was not great, but it troubled him. 

Nevertheless, the passing evening brought him some re- 
veuge. There are some works of art the defects of which are 
not seen tUl they are injudiciously placed in too strong a light, 
and such was the case with Sigismund the Simple. The quick- 
■witted though fantastic Provengaux soon found out the heavi- 
ness of his intellect and the extent of his good-nature, and 
amused themselves at his expense by ironical compliments and 
weU-veDed raillery. It is probable they would have been less 
oelicate on the subject had not the Swiss brought into -the 
uancmg-room along with him his eternal halberd, the size, and 
''height, and thickness of which boded little good to any one 
f the owner might detect in the act of making merry 
at his expense. But Sigismund did no further mischief that 
^\ght, except that, in achieving a superb entrechat, he^ alighted 
^ith his whole weight on the miniature foot of his pretty 
which he wellnigh crashed to pieces. 

Arthur had hitherto avoided looking . towards Queen^Mar- 
during the course of the evening, lest he should disturb 
6r thoughts from the channel in which they were rolling, by 
seeming to lay a claim on her protection. But there was 
^mething so whimsical in the awkward physiognomy of the 
maladroit Swiss, that he could not help glancing an eye to the 
alcove where the Queen’s chair of state was placed, to see if 
Sue observed him. The very first view was such as to rivet 
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his attention. Margaret’s head was reclined on the chair, 
her eyes scarcely open, her features drawn up and pinched, 
her hands closed with effort. The English lady of honour 
who stood behind her, old, dea^ and dim-sighted, had not dis- 
covered anything in her mistress’s position more than the ab- 
stracted and indifferent attitude with which the Queen was 
wont to be present in body and absent in mind during the 
festivities of the Provencal court. But when Arthur, greatly 
alarmed, came behind the seat to press her attention to her 
mistress, she exclaimed, after a minute’s investigation, ‘ Mother 
of Heaven, the Queen is dead ! ’ And it was so. It seemed 
that the last fibre of life in that fiery and ambitious mind had, 
as she herself prophesied, given way at the same time with 
the last thread of political hope. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


Toll, toll the 1^11! 

GrkMtnc-'b !<? o’er, 

Tlie lienrl lias broke, 

To ache no more ; 

An unsubstantial pageant all ! 

Drop o'er the scene the funeral pall. 

Old Poem. 

T he commotion and slmelcs of fear and amazement which 
were excited among the ladies of the court by an event 
BO singular and shocldng had begun to abate, and the 
^Shs, more serious though less intrusive, of the few English 
attendants of the deceased queen began to be heard, together 
with the groans of old King Eend, whose emotions were as acute 
as they were short-lived. The leeches had held a busy but 
unavailing consultation, and the body that was once a queen’s 
was delivered to the priest of St, Sauveur, that beautiful church 
in which the spoils of pagan temples have contributed to M 
up the magnificence of the Christian edifice. The stately pile 
Was duly lighted up, and the funeral provided with such splen- 
uour as Aix could supply. The Queen’s papers being examined, 
It was found that Margaret, by disposing of jewels and living 
ut small expense, had realised the means of mafa'ng a decent 
Provision for life for her ver}"^ few English attendants. Her 
Qiamond necklace, described in her last will as in the hands of 
an English merchant named John Philipson, or his son, or the 
thereof, if by them sold or pledged, she left to the said 
ohn Philipson and his son Arthur Phihpson, with a view to 
he prosecution of the design which they had been destined to 
udvanee, or, if that should prove impossible, to their own use 
profit. The charge of her funeral rites was wholly en- 
^^d to Arthur, called Philipson, with a request that they 
Should be conducted entirely after the forms observed in Eng- 
^nd. This trust was expressed in an addition to her wii^ 
®^gned the very day on which she died. 
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Arthur lost no time in despatching Thiebault express to his 
father with a letter, explaining, in such terms as he laiew would 
he understood, the tenor of all that had happened since he 
came to Aix, and above all, the death of Queen Margaret. 

Finally, he requested directions for his motions, since the 
necessary delay occupied by the obsequies of a person of such 
eminent rank must detain him at Aix till he should receive 
them. 

The old king sustained the shock of his daughter’s death so 
easily, that on the second day after the event he was engaged 
in arranging a pompous procession for the funeral, and com- 
posing an elegy, to. he sung to a tune also of his own compos- 
ing, in honour of the deceased queen, who was likened to the 
goddesses of heathen mythology, and to Judith, Deborah, and 
all the other holy women, not to mention the saints of the 
Cbjistian dispensation. It cannot he concealed that, when the 
first burst of grief was over, King Ren^ could not help feeling 
that Margaret’s death cut a political knot which he might have 
otherwise found it difficult to untie, and permitted him to take 
open part with his grandson, so far indeed as to afford him a 
considerable share of the contents of the Provengal treasury, 
which amounted to no larger sum than ten thousand croyms. 
Ferrand, having received the blessing of his grandfather in a 
form which his affairs rendered most important to him, returned 
to the resolutes whom he commanded; and with him, after 
a most loving farewell to Arthur, went the stout hut simple- 
minded young Swiss, Sigismund Biederman. 

The little court of Aix were left to their mourning. King 
Ben^, for whom ceremonial and show, whether of a joyful or 
melancholy character, was always matter of importance, would 
willingly have bestowed on solemnising the obsequies of his 
daughter Margaret^ what remained of his revenue, but was 
prevented from doing so, partly by remonstrances from his 
ministers, partly by the obstacles opposed by the young Eng- 
lishman, who, acting upon the presumed will of the dead, 
interfered to prevent any such fantastic exhibitions being pro- 
duced at the obsequies -of the Queen as had disgusted her 
. during her life. 

The funeral, therefore, after many days had been spent in 
public prayers and acts of devotion, was solemnised with the 
mournful magnificence due to the birth of the deceased, and 
with which the Church of Home so well knows how to affect at 
once the eye, ear, and feelings. 
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^ Ainid the various nobles^ who assisted on the solemn occa- 

arrived just as the tolling of the great 
tells of St. Sauveur had announced that the procession was 
steady on its way to the cathedral. The stranger hastily ex- 
coanged his travelling-dress for a suit of deep mourning, which 
was made after the fashion proper to England. So attired, he 
repaired to the cathedral, where the noble mien of the cavalier 
imposed such respect on the attendants, that he was permitted 
^^ST^msh close to the side of the bier ; and it was across the 
comn of the queen for whom he had acted and suffered so 
iiiucn that the gallant Earl of Oxford exchanged a melancholy 
glance with his son. The assistants, especially the English 
sen-nnts of Slargaret, gazed on them both with respect and 
wonder, and the elder cavaher, in particular, seemed to them 
no unapt representative of the faithful subjects of England, 
paying their last dnt}^ at the tomb of her who had so long 
simyed the sceptre, if not faultlessly, yet always with a bold 
and resolved hand. 

^ the last sound of the solemn dirge had died away, and 
almost all the funeral attendants had retired, when the father 
and son stiU lingered in mournful silence beside the remains of 
sovereign. The clergy at length approached, and inti- 
mated they were about to conclude the last duties, by remov- 
ing the body which had been lately occupied and animated by 
so haughty and restless a spirit to the dust, darkness, ana 
silence of the vault, where the long-descended Counts of Pro- 
awaited dissolution. Six priests raised the bier on their 
®j|®iinlers, others bore huge waxen torches before and behind 
ne body, as they carried it down a private staircase which 
yaivned m the floor to admit their descent. The last notes of 
0 requiem, in which the churchmen joined, had died away 
a ong the^ high and fretted arches of the cathedral, the last 
asn of light which arose from the mouth of the vault had 
gummered and disappeared, when the Earl of Oxford, taking 
IS son by the arm, led him in silence forth into a small cloistered 
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ae lather, were deeply affected. At length the Earl spoke. 


tK planned and pledged life upon falls to pieces with 

ay dissolution ! The heart of resolution, the head of policy 
and what avails it that the limbs of the mterprise 
have motion and life?. Alas, Margaret of Anjou! may 
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Heaven reward thy virtues, and absolve thee from the conse- 
quence of thine errors ! Both belonged to thy station, and if 
thou didst hoist too high a sail in prosperity, never lived there 
princess who defied. more proudly the storms of adversity, or 
bore up against them with such dauntless nobility of determi- 
nation. With this event the drama has closed, and our parts, 
my son, are ended.’ 


‘We bear arms, then, against the infidels, my lord?’ said 
Arthur, with a sigh that was, however, hardly audible. 

‘ NoV answered the Earl, ‘ until I learn that Henry of Bich- 
mond, the undoubted heir of the house of Lancaster, has no 
occasion for my services. In these je'wels of which you wrote 
me, so_ strangely lost and recovered, I may be able to supply 
him with resources more needful than either your services or 
mine. But I return no more to the camp of the Duke of 
Burgundy • for in him there is no help.’ 

‘ Gan it be possible that the power of so great a sovereign has 
been overthrown in one fatal battle ? ’ said Arthur. • 

‘By no means,’ replied his father. ‘The loss at Granson 
was very great ; but to the strength of Burgundy it is but a 
scratch on the shoulders of a giant. It is the Sjpirit of Charles 
himself, his wisdom, at least, and his foresight, which have 
given way^ under the mortification of a defeat by such as he 
accounted inconsiderable enemies, and expected to have trampled 
down with a few squadrons of his men-at-arms. Then his 
temper is become froward, peevish, and arbitrary, devoted to 
those imo flatter and, as there is too much reason to believe, 
brtray him, and suspicious of those counsellors who give him 
wholesome adidce. Even I have had my share of distrust, 
ihou knowest I refused to bear arms against our late hosts the 
bwiss, and he saw in that no reason for rejecting my attend- 
ance on_ his march. But since the defeat of Granson, I have 
observed a strong^ and sudden change, owing, perhaps, in some 
degree to the insmuataons of Campo-basso, and not a little to 
the mjured pnde of the Duke, who was unwHling that an in- 
my situation, and thinking as I do, should 
te Wa tke^^sgrace of his arms. He spoke in my hearing of 
■ bcwSh neutrals-ofthose who, not 

against him. I teU thee, Arthur de 
nearlv which touched my honour so 

commands of Queen Margaret 
me I^ancaster could have made 

his camp. That is over. My royal mistress has 
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no more occasion for my poor services ; the Diilce can spare no 
am to our caose, and if he could, vve can no longer dispose. of 
tne only bribe whicli might have iudticed him to afford us 
succours.^ The power of seconding his views on Provence is 
ban^with Margaret of Anjou/ 

( What, then, is your purjvose ? ’ demanded his son. 

Jj propose,’ said Oxford, ‘ to wait at the court of King Rend 
™tu 1 can hear from the ikrl of Richmond, as we must still call 
r ^ aware that banished men are rarely welcome at the 
y ^ foreign prince ; but I have been the faithful follower 
^ daughter Margaret. I only propose to reside in disguise, 
no desire neither notice nor maintenance; so methinks King 
^one will not refuse to permit me to breathe the air of his 
uomimons, until I learn in what direction fortune or duty shall 

^ assured he will not/ answered Arthur. ‘Rend is in- 
^pable of a base or ignoble thought ; and if he could despise 
wues as he detests dishonour, he might be ranked high in the 
list of monarchs.’ 

at ^®solotion being adopted, the son presented his father 
iling Rend’s court, whom he nrivateh’’ made acquainted that 


he 


quality, and a distinguished Lancastrian. ^ ■ The 
b cd king would in his heart have preferred a guest of lighter 
^omphshments and gaj'er temper to Oxford, a statesman 
Qd a soldier of melancholy and grave habits. The Earh was 
1 of this, and seldom troubled his benevolent and light- 

Jdst with his presence. He had, however, p oppor- 
of rendering the old king a favour of peculiar value, 
was in conducting an important treaty betwixt Rend and 
of France, his nephew. Upon that crafty monarch 
finally settled his principality; for the necessity of extri- 
1 • his affairs by such a measure was now apparent even to 
tuself, every thought of favouring Charles of Burgundy in 
mV ^^^^Soinent having died with Queen Margaret. The 
i oucy and wisdom of the English earl, who was entrusted with 
charge of this secret and delicate measure, were 
ne ^fmost advantage to good King Rend, who was freed from 
• and pecuniary vexations, and enabled to go piping and 
to his grave. Louis did not fail to propitiate the 
g^^P^tontiary, by throwing out distant hopes of aid to the 
Ron. fFe Lancastrian party in England. A faint and in- 
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the part of Oxford and his son in the spring and summer of 
the year 1476, occupied them until that year was half spent. 

In the meanwhile, the wars of the Duke of Burgundy with 
the Swiss cantons and Count Ferrand of Lorraine continued 
to rage. Before midsunamer 1476, Charles had assembled a 
new army of at least sixty thousand men, supported by one 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, for the purpose of invading 
Switzerland, where the warlike mountaineers easily levied a 
host of thirty thousand Switzers, now accounted almost in- 
vincible, and called upon their confederates, the Free Cities on 
the Rhine, to support them with a powerful body of cavalry. 
The first efforts of Charles were successful. He overran the 
Pays de Vaud, and recovered most of the places which he bad 
lost after the defeat at Granson. But, instead of attempting to 
secure a well- defended frontier, or, what would have been still 
more politic, te achieve a peace upon equitable terms with his 
redoubtable neighbours, this most obstinate of princes resumed 
the purpose of penetrating into the recesses of the Alpine 
mountains, and chastising the mountaineers even within ^eir 
own strongholds, though^ experience might have taught him 
the danger, nay, desperation, of the attempt. Thus the news 
received by Oxford and his son, when they returned to Aix in 
midsummer, w^, that Duke Charles had advanced to Morat 
(or Murten), situated upon a lake of the same name, at the 
very entrance of Switzerland.^ Here report said that Adrian 
de Bubenberg, a veteran knight of Berne, commanded and 
maintained the most obstinate defence, in expectation of the 
relief which his countrymen were hastily assembling. 

.Mas, my old brother-in-arms ! ’ said the Earl to his son, on 
hearing these tidings, ‘this town besieged, these assaults re- 
pelled, this vicinity of an enemy’s country, this profound lake, 
cliffs, threaten a second part of the tragedy 
of Gramo^ more calamitous perhaps than even the former ! ’ 

Un the last week of July [June], the capital of Provence was 
agitated by pne of those unauthorised, yet generally received, 
rumours which transmit great events with incredible swiftness, 
as an apple flung from hand to hand by a number of people will 
pass a given space infinitely faster than if borne by the most 
rapid senes of egresses. The report announced a second defeat 
w 1 % f^rms so exaggerated as induced the 

afebric^ftn^^^ ^ consider the greater part, if not the whole, as 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


And is the hostile troop arrived, 

And have the}’ ■won the day ? 

It must have been a bloody field 
Ere Darwent fled away ! 

The Eltrick Shepherd. 


S LEEP did not close the eyes of the Earl of. Oxford or his 
son ; foi; although the success or defeat of the Duke of 
^ Burgundy could not now he of importance to their own 
private or political affairs, yet the father did not cease to in- 
^^t hiuiggif fQj-ijier companion-in-arms; 

^d the son, with the fire of youth, always eager after novelty,^ 
expected to find something to advance or thwart his own prog- 
remarkable event which agitated the world. 

. Arthur had risen ftom his bed, and was in the act of attir- 
himself, when the tread of a horse arrested his attention. 
^ had no sooner looked out of the window than, exclaiming, 
AewSj my father — news from the army ! ’ he rushed into the 
street, where a cavalier, who appeared to have ridden very 
^rd, was inquiring for the two Philipsons, father and son. 
rte had no diflicnlty in recognising Colvin, the master of the 
■^ar^ndian ordnance. His ghastly look bespoke distress of 
®^iud ; his disordered array and broken armour, which seemed 
rusted with rain or stained with blood, gave the intelligence of 



auimal could stand upright. The condition of the rider was 
not much better. When he alighted from his horse to greet 
prthur, he reeled so much that he would have fallen without 
justant support. His horny eye had lost the power of specula- 
OD, his limbs possessed imperfectly that of motion, and it 
was with a half-suffocated voice that he muttered, ‘ Only fatigue 
_ want of tes t and of food.’ 

Cupidus novarum rerum. 
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Arthur assisted him into the house, and refreshments srere 
procured; hut he refused all except a howl of wine, after 
tasting which he set it down, and looking at the Earl of Oxford 
with an eye of the deepest affliction, lie ejaculated, ‘ The Duke 
of Burgundy ! ’ 

‘ Slain ? ’ replied the Earl ; ‘ I trust not ! ’ 

‘ It might have been better if he were,' said the Englishman ; 
‘ but dishonour has come before death.’ 


‘ Defeated, then ? ’ said Oxford. 

‘So completely and fearfully defeated,’ answered the soldier, 
‘ that ail that I have seen of loss before was slight in com- 
parison.’ 

‘But how or where?’ said the Earl of Oxford; ‘you were 
superior in numbers, as we were informed.’ 

‘Two to one at least,’ answered Colvin ; ‘and when I speak 
of our encounter at this moment, I could rend my flesh with 
my teeth for being here to tell such a tale of shame. "We had 
sat down for about a week before that paltry town of hlurten, 
or Morat, or whatever it is called. The governor, one of those 
stubborn mountain hears of Berne, hade us defiance. He would 
not even condescend to shut his gates, but, when we summoned 
the town, returned for answer, we might enter if we pleased 
—we should he suitably received. I would have tried to bring 
him to reason by a salvo or two of artillery, but the Duke was 
too much irritated to listen to good counsel. Stimulated by 
that black traitor, Campo-basso, he deemed it better to run 
forward with his whole force upon a place which, though I 
could soon have battered it about their German ears, was yet 
too strong to he carried , by swords, lances, and hagbuts. We 
were b^ten off with great loss, and much discouragement to 
the soldiers. We then commenced more regularly, and my bat- 
tOTes would have brought these mad Switzers to their senses. 
WaUs and ramparts went down before the lusty cannoneers of 

urgundy ; we were well secured also by intrenchments against 
those whom we heard of as approaching to raise the siege. But 


nnnrn.’o ..... -U ^ ttuu. vyiiaries, consuiX/Uig 

only ks own hold spin^ advanced to meet them, relinquishing 

9^^, batteries and strong position. ^By his 

my o^vnpdgment, I accompanied him 

ui L top flower of my people We broke 

t^p lauppq PTid to^°^’ ^ advanced far before we saw 

the lances and thick array of halberds and two-handed swords 
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whidi crested the mountain. Heaven, too, added its terrors : 
a thunderstorm, vrith all the fury of those tempestuous climates, 
descended on both armies, hut did most annoyance to ours, 
as our troops, especially the Italians, were more sensible to the 
torrents of rain which poured down, and the rivulets which, 
swelled into torrents, inundated and disordered our position. 

Duke for once saw it necessary to alter his purpose of 
instant battle. He rode up to me, and directed me to defend 
with the cannon the retreat which he was about to commence, 
adding, that he hims elf would in person sustain me with the 
men-at-arms. The order was given to retreat.^ But the move- 
ment gave new spirit to an enemy already sufficiently audacious. 
The ranks of the Swiss instantly prostrated themselves in prayer 
—7a practice on the field of battle which I have ridiculed, hut I 
will do so no more. When, after five minutes, they sprung again 
on their feet, and began to advance rapidly, sounding their horns 
and crjdng their war-cries with all their usual ferocity, behold, 
my lord, the clouds of heaven opened, shedding on the Confeder- 
ates the blessed light of the returning sun, while our ranks were 
in the gloom of the tempest. My men were discouraged. 
The host h^iind them was retreating j the sudden light thrown 
on the advancing Switzers showed along the mountains a pro- 
fusion of banners, a glancing of arms, giving ty the enem}’’ 
the appearance of double the numbers that h^ hitherto been 
visible to us. I exhorted my followers to stand fast, but in 
doing so I thought a thought, and spoke a word, which was a 
grievous sin; “Stand fast, my brave cannoneers,” I said, “we 
vill presently let them hear louder thunders, and show them 
more fatal lightnings, than their prayers have put down ! ” My 
men shouted. But it was an impious thought — a blasphemous 
speech, and evil came after it. We levelled our guns on the 
advancing masses as fairly as cannon were ever pointed : I can 
vouch it, for I laid the Grand Duchess of Birrgundy myself. Ah, 
poor Duchess ! what rude hands manage thee now ! The volley 
was fired, and ere the smoke spread from the muzzles I could 
Bee many a man and many a banner go down. It was natural 
to thmk such a discharge should have checked the attack, and 
whilst the smoke hid the enemy from us, I made every effort 
egain to load our cannon, and anxiously endeavoured to look 
through the mist to discover the state of our opponents. But 
ore our smoke was cleared away, or the cannon again loaded, 
fhey came headlong down on us, horse and foot, old men and 
boys, men-at-arms and varlets, charging up to the muzzle of 
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tlie guns, and over them, with total disregard to their lives. 
My brave fellows were cut down, pierced through, and overrun, 
while they were again loading their pieces, nor do I believe 
that a single cannon was fired a second time.’ 

‘And the Duke — ’ said the Earl of Oxford, ‘did he not 
support you V 

‘Most loyally and bravely,’ answered Colvin, ‘with his own 
body-guard of Walloons and Burgundians. But a thousand 
Italian mercenaries went off, and never showed face again. The 
pass, too, was cumbered with the artillery, and in itself narrow, 
bordering _ on mountains and cliffs, a deep lake close beside. 
In short, it was a place totally unfit for horsemen to act in. In 
spite of the Duke’s utmost exertions, and those of the gallant 
Flemings who fought around him, all were borne back in 
complete disorder. I was on foot, fighting as I could, without 
hopes of my life, or indeed thoughts of saving it, when I saw 
the guns taken and my faithful cannoneers slain. But I saw 
Duke Charles hard pressed, and took my horse fi:om my page 
that held him. Thou, too, art lost, my poor orphan boy 1 I 
could only aid Monseigneur de la Cro3’-e and others to extri- 
cate the Duke, Our retreat became a total rout, and when we 
r^ched our rear-guard, which we had left strongly encamped, 
the banners^ of the Switzers were waving on our batteries, for 
a large division had made a circuit through mountain passes 
Imown only to themselves, and attacked our camp, vigorously 
^conded Iw that accursed Adrian de Bubenberg, who sallied 
from the beleaguered town, so that our entrenchments were 
both sides at once, I have more to say, but, having 
ridden day and night to bring you these evil tidings, my tongue 
clings to the roof of iity mouth, and I feel that I can speak no 

flight and massacre, disgraceful to every 
soldier that shared m it. Fpr_ my part, I confess my con- 
iJ™® seltconfidence and msolenoe to man, as well as 
1 P Heaven. If I live, it is but to hide my disgraced 

Ufe ' ^ expiate the numerous sins of a licentious 

■With difficulty the broken-minded soldier was prevailed upon 

wbil together with an opiate 

prescribed by the physician of King Eend. who rec- 

1. f ^ re^eon of his 

FaHg“a of the battle and subseguent 

The Earl of Oxford, dismissing other assistance, watched alter- 
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nately 'with his son at Col'vin’s bedside, Not-withstanding the 
draught that had been administered, his repose -was far from 
sound. Sudden starts, the perspiration ■which started from his 
brow, the distortions of bis countenance, and the manner in 
wbich he^ clenched his fists and flung about his limbs, showed 
that in his dreams he was again encountering the terrors of a 
desperate and forlorn combat. This lasted for se'veral hours ; 
but about noon, fatigue and medicine prevailed over nervous 
excitation, and the defeated commander fell into a deep and un- 
troubled repose till evening. About sunset he awakened, and, 
after learning "with whom and where he was, he partook of re- 
freshments, and, -without any apparent consciousness of having 
told them before, detailed once more all the particulars of the 
battle of Murten. 

‘ It were little •wide of truth,’ he said, ‘ to calculate that one 
half of the Duke’s army fell by the sword or were driven into 
the lake. Those who escaped are great part of them scattered, 
never again 'bo unite. Such a desperate and irretrievable rout 
was never witnessed. We fled like deer, sheep, or any other 
timid animals, which only remain in company because they are 
afraid to separate, but never think of order or of defence.’ 

‘ And the Duke 1 ’ said the Earl of Oxford. 

We hurried him -with us,’ said the soldier, rather from in- 
stinct than loyalty, as men flying from a conflagration snatch 
ep^ what they have of value, without knowing what they are 
doing. Knight and knave, officer and soldier, fled in the same 
panic, and each blaet of the horn of Uri in our rear added new 
wings to oiir flight.’ 

‘ And the Duke 1 ’ repeated Oxford. 

‘ At first he resisted our efforts, and strove to turn back on 
the foe; hut. when the flight became general, he galloped along 
with us, "without a word spoken or a command issued. At first 
we thought his silence and passiveness, so unusual in a temper 
so fiery, were fortunate for securing his personal safety. But 
when we rode the whole day, ■without being able to obtain a 
word of reply to all our questions, when he sternly refused re- 
freshmen'bs of every kind, though he had tasted no food all that 
disastrous day, when every variation of his moody and uncertain 
temper was sunk into silent and sullen despair, we took counsel 
what was to be done, and it was by the general voice that I was 
despatched to entreat that you, for whose counsels alone Charles 
has been Imown to have had some occasional deference, would 
come instantly to his place of retreat, and exert all your influence 
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to awalcen him from this lethargy, which may otherwise terminate 
his existence.’ 

‘ And what remedy can I interpose 1 ’ said Oxford. ‘ You 
know how he neglected my advice, when following it might have 
served my interest as well as his own. You are aware that my 
life was not safe among the miscreants that surrounded the 
Duke and exercised influence over him.’ 

‘ Most true,’ answered Colvin ; ‘hut I also know he is your 
ancient companion-in-arms, and it would ill become mo to teach 
the noble Earl of Oxford what the laws of chivalry require. 
For j^our lordship’s safety, every honest man in the army will 
give trilling security.’ 

‘It is for that I care least,’ said Oxford indifferently; ‘and 
if indeed my presence can he of service to the Duke — if I could 
believe that he desired it ’ 

‘ He does — he does, my lord,’ said the faithful soldier, mth 
tears in his eyes. ‘We heard him name your name, as if the 
words escaped him in a painful dream.’ 

‘ I will go to him, such being the case,’ said Oxford — ‘I will 
go instantly. Where did he purpose to establish his head- 
quarters?’ 

‘He had fixed nothing for himself on that or other matters ; 
but Monsieur de Contay named La Rivifere, near Salins, in Upper 
Burgundy, as the place of his retreat.’ 

‘ Thither, then, will we, my son, with all haste of preparation. 
Thou, Colvin, hadst better remain here, and see some holy man, 
to be assoilzied for thy hasty speech on the battle-field ofMorat. 
There was offence in it without doubt, but it will be ill atoned 
for by quitting ^ generous master when he hath most need of 
your good service ; and it is but an act Of cowardice to retreat 
into the cloister till we have no longer active duties to perform 
in this world.’ 

‘It is true,’ said Colvin, ‘that, should I leave the Duke now, 
perhaps not a man would stay behind that could stell a cannon 
properly. The sight of your lordship cannot but operate favour- 
ably on my noble master, since it has waked the old soldier 
m myself. If your lordship can delay your journey till to- 
mo^ow, I will have my spiritual affairs settled, and my bodily 
health sufficiently restored to be your guide to La Rivifere ; and, 
for the clo^ter, I will think of it when I have regained the good 
name which I have lost at Murten. But I wiU have masses said, 
right poweiffil, for the souls of my poor cannoneers.’ 

ihe proposal of Colvm was adopted, and Oxford, with his 
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-on, attended by Thiebault;, spent tbe day in preparation, except- 
ing tpe tune necessary to take formal leave of King Bend, vEo 
seemed to part with, them with regret. In company with the 
ortoan^ officer of the discomfited duke, they traversed those 
• Pro'V'ence, Dauphind, and Franche-Oomptd which lie 

Deween Aix and the place to which the Duke of Burgundy had 
retreated ; but the di^nce and inconvenience of so long a route 
consumed more than a fortnight on the road, and the month of 
Diy 1476 was commenced when the travellers arrived in Upper 
Burpindy, and at the Castle of La Bivifere, about twenty miles 
to the south of the to’sm of )Salins. The castle, which was but 
. was surrounded by very many tents,- which were 

pimhed in a crowded, disordered, and unsoldierlike manner, very 

usually observed in the camp of Charles 
u That the Duke was present there, however, ,was 

attested by his broad banner, which, rich with all its quarter- 
^gs, streamed from the battlements of the castle. The guard 
urned out to receive the strangers, but in a manner so disor- 
nf looked to Colvin for explanation. The master 
tthe ordnance shrugged up his shoulders and was silent, 
vol-^ iiaving sent in notice of his arrival, and that of the 
nglish earl, Monsieur de Contay caused them presently to be 
and caressed much joy at their arrival. 

1 jjr tew of us,' he said, ‘true servants of the Duke, are 
nf counsel here, at which your assistance, my noble Lord , 
Uxio^ will be of the utmost importance. Messieurs De la 
J^oye, De Craon, Bubemprd, and others, nobles of Burgundy, 
to aow assembled to superintend the defence of the country, 
this exigence.' 

Ihey all expressed delight to seethe Earl of Oxford, and had 
only abstained from thrusting their attentions on him the last 
me he was in the Duke’s camp, as they understood it was his 
observe incognito, 

• Grace,’ said De Craon, ‘ has asked after you twice, and 
u both times by your assumed name of Philipson.’ 

■n wonder not at that, my Lord of Craon,' replied the 
"Dghsh nobleman: ‘the origin of the name took its rise in 
ormer days, when I was here during; my first exile. It was 
nen said that we poor Lancastrian nobles must assume other 
uames than oiir own, and the good Duke Philip said, as I was 
orother-in-anns to his son Charles, I must be called after himself, 
y the name of Philipson. In memory of the good_ sovereign, 
took that name when the day of need actually arrived, and I 

roL. xxni. — 28 
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see that the Duke thinks of our early intimacy by his distin- 
guishing me so. How fares his Grace V 
The Burgundians looked at each other, and there was a pause. 
‘Even like a man stunned, brave Oxford,' at length De 
Contay replied. ‘Sieur d’Argenton,^ you can best inform the 
noble Earl of the condition of our soverei^.’ 

‘He is like a man distracted,' said the future historian of 
that busy period. ‘ After the battle of Granson, he was never, 
to my thinking, of the same sound judgment as before.^ But 
then he was capricious, unreasonable, peremptory, and mcon- 
sistent, and resented every counsel that was offered, as if it had 
been meant in insult j was jealous of the least trespass in point 
of ceremonial, as if his subjects were holding him in contempt. 
Now there is a total change, as if this second blow had stunned 
him, and suppressed the violent passions which the first called 
into action. He is silent as a Carthusian, solitary as a her- 
mit, expresses interest in nothing, least of all in the guidance 
of his army. He was, you know, anxious about his dress ; so 
much so, that there was some affectation even in the rude- 
nesses which he practised in that matter. But, woe 's me, you 
will see a change now : he will not suffer his hair or nails to 
be trimmed or arranged. He is totally heedless of respect or 
disrespect towards him, takes little or no nourishment, uses 
strong wines, which, however, do not seem to affect his under- 
^ stancfing; he wiU hear nothing of war or state affairs, as little 
of hunting or of sport. Suppose an anchorite brought from a 
cell to govern a kingdom, you see in him, except in point of 
■devotion, a picture of the fiery, active Charles of Burgundy.' 

‘You speak of a mind deeply wounded, Sieur d’Argenton,’ 
replied the Englishman. ‘ Think you it fit I should present 
myself before the Duke V 

‘ I wOl inquire/ said Contay ; and leaving the apartment, 
returned presently, and made a sign to the Earl to follow him. 

In a cabinet, or closet, the unfortunate Charles reclined in 
a large arm-chair, his legs carelessly stretched on a footstool, 
but so changed that the Earl of Oxford could have believed 
what he saw to be the ghost of the once fiery Duke. Indeed, 
the shaggy len^h of hair which, streaming from his head, 
mingled with his beard, the hollowness of the caverns at the 
bottom of which rolled his wild eyes, the falling in of the 
breast, and the advance of the shoulders, gave the ghastly 


‘ Philip dos Comines, Sieur d’Argenton, author of HiBtorical Memoirs 
(Latng). [See Quentin D uric a rd, Notes 35, 45, pp. 444, 448.] 
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appearance of one who has suffered the final agony which takes 
fiom mortalily the signs of life and energy. _ Hjs very costume 
(a cloak flung loosely over him) increased his resemhlance to a 
shrouded phantom, De Contay named the Earl of Oxford ; 
but the Biike gazed on him with a lustreless eye, and gave 
him no answer. 

‘ Speak to him, brave Oxford,’ said the Burgundian, in a 
whisper j ‘he is even worse than usual, but perhaps he may 
know your voice.’ 

Never, when the Duke of Burgundy was in the most palmy 
stete of his fortunes, did the noble Englishman Imeel to kiss 
his hand with such sincere reverence. He respected in him 
not only the afflicted friend, but the humbled sovereign, upon 
whose tower of trust the lightning had so recently broken. 
It was probably the falling of a tear upon his hand which 
seemed to awake the Duke’s attention, for he looked towards 
the Earl and said, ‘Oxford — Philipson — my old — my only 
friend, hast thou found me out in this retreat of shame and 
misery ? ’ 

‘I am not your only friend, my lord,’ said Oxford. * Heaven 
^ given you many affectionate fiiends among your natum 
and loyal subjects. But though a stranger, and_ savmg the 
allegiance I owe to my lawful sovereign, 1 will yield to ^one 
of them iu the respect and deference which I have paid to 
your Grace in prosperity, and now come to render to you m 
adversity.’ 

‘Advemity indeed ! ’ said the Dnke — ‘ irremediable, intolCT- 
^le adversity ! I was lately Charles of Burgundy, cailea the 
Bold ; now am I twice heaten by a scum of Gernian peasants, 
standard taken,- my men-at-arms put to flight, my camp 
^ee plundered, and each time of value more than equal to 
the price of all Switzerland feirly lost;^ myseff hunted like a 
caitiff goat or chamois. The utmost spite of hell could never 

Cumulate more shame on the head of a sovereign . 

‘A_ , 1 ‘if. 1.C! a, rnai oi 


ancient spirit awakened by the broad taunt. Leave my pres- 
once, sir, and return to it no more till you are summoned 
thither' ’ 


'Jii tne contrary, my loro, saiu j mka 

a.ven, which calls for patience and stren^h ot mma. 
west and best knight may lose the sad^e ; he is hu a 
Igard who lies rolling on the sand of the lists after the 

;ident has chanced,’ , i wio 

Ha. laffi?a.T(l- thnn said the Duke, seme part or his 
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‘ Whicli I trust will be no later than your Grrace quits your 
dishabille, and disposes yourself to see your vassals and friends 
with such ceremony as befits you and them,’ said the Earl, 
composedly. 

‘How mean you by that, sir earl ‘I You are unmannerly.’ 

‘ If I be, my lord, I am taught my ill breeding by circum- 
stances. I can mourn over fallen dignity ; but I cannot hon- 
our him who dishonours himself by bending, like a regardless 
boy, beneath the scourge of evil fortune.’ 

‘And who am I that you should term me such?’ said 
Charles, starting up in all his natural pride and ferocity ; ‘ or 
who are you but a miserable exile, that you should break in 
upon my privacy with such disrespectful upbraiding 1 ’ 

‘For me,’ repHed Oxford, ‘1 am, as you say, an unrespected 
exile; nor am I ashamed of my condition, since unshaken 
loyalty to my king and his successors has brought me to it. 
But in you, can I recognise the Duke of Burgundy in a sullen 
hermit, whose guards are a disorderly soldiery, dreadful only 
to their fnends ; whose councils are in confusion for want of 
their sovereign, and who himself lurks like a lamed wolf in its 
den, in an obscure castle, waiting but a blast of the Switzer’s 
horn to fling open its gates, which there are none to defend ; 
who wears not a knightly sword to protect his person, and 
cannot even die like a stag at bay, but must be worried like a 
hunted fox?’ 

‘ D^th and hell, slanderous traitor ! ’■ thundered the Duke, 
glancing a look at his side, and perceiving himself without a 
weapon. ‘ It is well for thee I have no sword, or thou shouldst 
never boast of thine insolence going unpunished. ; Oontay, step 
forth like a good Imight and confute the calumniator. Say, 
are not my soldiers arrayed, disciplined, and in order ? ’ 

‘My lord,’ said Contay, trembling (brave as he was in 
battle) at the frantic rage which Charles exhibited, ‘there are 
• a numerous soldiery yet under your command, but they are in 
evil order, and in worse discipline, I thinlq than they were 
wont.’ 

‘ I see it — I see it,’ said the Duke ; ‘ idle and evil counsellors 
are ye all. Hearken, Sir of Contay, what have you and the 
rest of you been doing, holding as you do large lands and high 
fiefs of us, that I cannot stretch my limbs on a sick-bed, when 
my heart is half broken, but my troops must fall into such 
scandalous disorder as exposes me to the scorn and reproach of 
each beggarly foreigner V 
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‘My lord,’ replied Contay, more firmly, ‘ we have done what 
we could. But your Grace has accustomed your mercenary 
generals and leaders of Free Companies to take their orders 
only from your own mouth or hand. They clamor also for 

t n . • •f -I t n . .} 
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not be guided and restrained, either by us or those who com- 
pose your council.’ 

The Duke laughed sternly, hut" was evidently somewhat 
pleased with the reply. 

Ha^ ha ! ’ he said, ‘ it is only Burgundy who can ride his 
own Wild horses, and rule his own wild soldiery. Hark thee, 
Contay. To-morrow I ride forth to review' the troops ; for what 
msorder has passed, allowance shall he made. Pay also shall 
w issued j but woe to those who shall have offended too deeply I 
Let my grooms of the chamber know to provide me fitting 
dress and arms. I have got a lesson (glancing a dark look at 
Oxford), and I will not again be insulted without the means of 
Wreaking my vengeance. Begone, both of you. And, Contay, 
send the treasurer hither with his accounts, and woe to his soul 
ff I find ought to complain of! Begone, I say, and send hiin 
hither.’ . 

They left the apartment with suitable obeisance. As they 
^stired, the Duke said, abruptly, ‘ Lord of Oxford, a word with 
you. Where did you study medicine ? In your own famed 
^niversity, I suppose. Thy physio hath wrought a wonder. Yet, 
Doctor Philipson, it might have cost thee thy life.’ 

I hshre ever thought my life cheap,’ said Oxford, ‘ when the 
object was to help my fiiend.’ • , . , 

Thou art indeed a friend,’ said Charles, 'and a fearless one. 
nut go — . I have been sore troubled, and thou hast tasked_ my 
j TPdf closely. To-morrow we will speak further ; meantime, 
forgive thee, and I honour thee.’ , , „ i .i. 

^ Ihe Earl of Oxford retired to the council-haU, where the 
urgundian nobility, aware of what had passed, crowded around 
uu with thanks, compliments, and congratulations. A geMrai 
estle now ensued ; orders were hurried off in every direcfron. 
bose officers who had duties to perform which had been 
^sglected hastened to conceal or to atone for their negligence, 
here was a general tumult in the camp, but it was a tumult 
P joy ; for soldiers are alwai’^s most pleased when they are best 
order for performing their military service ; and license or 
^activity, however acceptable at times, are not, when continued. 
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so agreeable to their nature as strict discipline and a prospect 
of employment. 

The treasurer, who was, luckily for him, a man of sense 
and method, having been two hours in private with the Duke, 
returned with looks of wonder, and professed that never,, in 
Charles’s most prosperous days, had he showed himself more 
acute in the department of finance, of which he had but that 
morning seemed totally incapable ; and the merit was_ uni- 
versally attributed to the visit of Lord Oxford, whose timely 
reprimand had, like the shot of a cannon dispersing foul mists, 
awakened the Duke from his black and bilious melancholy. 

On the following day, Charles reviewed his troops with his 
usual attention, directed new levies, made various dispositions 
of his forces, and corrected the faults of their discipline^ by 
severe orders, which were enforced^ by some deserved punish- 
ments (of which the Italian mercenaries of Campo-basso had a 
large share), and rendered palatable by the payment of arrears, 
which was calculated to attach them to the standard under 
which they served. 

The Duke also, after consulting with his council, agreed to 
convoke meetings of the States in his different territories, re- 
dress certain popular grievances, and grant some boons which 
he had hitherto , denied ; and thus began to open a new ac- 
count of popularity with his subjects, in place of that which 
his rashness had exhausted. ‘ 


j 



CHAPTER XXXV 


Here 's a weapon now 

Shall shake a conquering general in Iiis tent, ■ 

A monarch on his throne, or reach a prelate, 

However holy he his offices. 

E’en while he serves the altar. 

Old Play. 

F EOM this time all was activity in the Duke of Burgundy’s 
coart and army. Money was collected, soldiers were 
levied, and certain news of the Confederates’ motions 
only were wanting to bring on the campaign. _ But although 
Charles was, to all outward appearance, as active as ever, yet 
those who were more immediately about his person were of 
opinion that he did not display the soundness of mind or the . 
energy of judgment which had been admired in him before these 
calamities. He was still liable to fits of moody melancholy, 
similar to those which descended upon Saul, and was vehe- 
mently furious when aroused out of them. Indeed, the Earl 
of Oxford himself seemed to have lost the power which he had 
exercised over him at first. Nay, though in general Charles 
was both grateful and affectionate towards him, he evidently 
felt humbled by the recollection of his having witnessed his 
impotent and disastrous condition, and was so much afraid 
of Lord Oxford being supposed to lead his counsels, that he 
often repelled his advice, merely, as it seemed, to show his own 
independence of mind. , 

In these froward humours, the Duke was much encouraged 
by Campo-basso._ That wily traitor now saw his master’s affairs, 
tottering to their fall, and he resolved to lend his lever to the 
workj so as to entitle him to a share of the spoil He regarded 
Oxford as one of the most able fiiends and counsellors who . 
adhered to the Duke ; he thought he saw in his looks that he 
fathomed his own tre^herous purpose, and therefore he hated 
and feared him. Besides, in order perhaps to colour over, even 
to bis own eyes, the abominable perfidy he meditated, he affected 
to be exceedingly enraged against the Duke for the late punish- 
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ment of marauders belonging to his Italian bands. He believed 
that chastisement to have been inflicted by the advice of Oxford ; 
and he suspected that the measure was pressed with the hope 
of discovering that the Italians had not pillaged for their own 
emolument only, but for that of their commander. Believing 
that Oxford was thus hostile to him, Campo-basso would have 
speedily found means to take him out of his path, had not the * 
Earl himself found it prudent to observe some precautions ; and 
the lords of Flanders and Burgundy, who loved him for the very 
reasons for which the Italian abhorred him, watched over his 
safety with a vigilance of which he himself was ignorant, but 
which certainly was the means of preser\nng his life. 

It was not to be supposed that Fen-and of Lorraine should 
have left his victory so long unimproved ; but the Sviss Con- 
federates, who were the strength of his forces, insisted that the 
first operations should take place in Savoy and the Pays de 
Vaud, where the Burgundians had many garrisons, which, though 
they received no relief, yet w'ere not easily or speedily reduced. 
Besides, the Switzers being, like most of the national soldiers of 
the time, a kind of militia, most of them returned home to get in 
their harvest and to deposit their spoil in safety. Ferrand, there- 
fore, though bent on pursuing his success with all the ardour of 
youthful chivalry, was prevented from making any movement 
in advance until the month of December 1476. In the mean- 
time, the Duke of Burgundy’s forces, to be least burdensome, to 
the country, were^ cantoned in distant places of his dominions, 
where every exertion was made to perfect the discipline of the 
new levies. The Duke, if left to himself, would have precipitated 
the struggle by again assembling his forces and pushing forward, 
into the Helvetian territories ; but, though he inwardly foamed 
at the recollection of Granson and Murten, the memory of these 
disasters was too recent to permit such a plan of the campaign. 
Mealtime, weeks glided past, and the month of December w;as 
far advanced when one morning, as the Duke was sitting in 
council, Cainpo-basso suddenly entered, with a degree of extrav- 
ag^t rapture in his countenance singularly different from the 
^ j ^®S'iHted, and subtle smile which was usually his utmost 
advice tow^ds laughter. ‘ Guantes^' ^ he said — ‘ guantes, for 
luck s sake, if it please your Grace.’ 

« fortune comes nigh us 1 ’ said the Duke. 

forgot the way to our gates ’ 

bhe has r eturned to them, please your Highness, with 'her 


^ See Note 11. 
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cornucopia full of choicest gifts, ready to pour her fruit, her 
flowers, her treasures, on the head of the sovereign of Europe 
most worthy to receive them.’ 

'The meaning of all this 1 ’ said Duke Charles : ‘riddles are 
for children.’ 

‘The hare-brained young madman Ferrand, who calls himself 
of Lorraine, has broken down from the mountains, at the head 
of a desuitor}’' army of scapegraces like himself; and what 
think you — ha ! ha 1 ha ! — they are overrunning Lorraine, 
and have taken Nancy — ha ! ha ! ha 1’ 

‘By my good faith, sir count,’ said Contay, astonished at 
the gay humour with which the Italian treated a matter so 
serious, ‘I have seldom heard a fool laugh more gaily at a 
more scurv}’ jest than you, a wise man, laugh at the loss of 
the principal town of the province we are fighting for.’ 

‘ 1 laugh,’ said Campo-basso, ‘among the spears, as my war- 
horse does — ha ! ha ! — among the trumpets. I laugh also 
over the destruction of the enemy, and the dividing of the 
spoil, as eagles scream their joy over the division of their prey, 
I laugh ’ 

' ‘You laugh,’ said the Lord of Contay, waxing impatient, 
‘when you have aU the mirth to yourself, as you laughed after 
our losses at Granson and Murten.’ 

‘ Peace, sir ! ’ said the Duke. ‘ The Count of Camp-basso has 
viewed the case as I do. This young ^night-errant ventures 
from the protection of his mountains ; and Heaven deal with 
me as I keep my oath, when I swear that the next fair field 
on which we meet shall see one of us dead I It is now the 
last week of the old year, and before Twelfth Day we will see 
whether he or I shall find the bean in the cake. To arms, my 
lords j let our camp instantly break up, and our troops move 
forward towards Lorraine. Send off the Italian and Albanian 
light cavalry, and the Stradiots, to scour the country in the 
van. Oxford, thou wilt bear arms in this journey, wilt thou 
not ? ’ 

‘Surely,’ said the Earl. ‘ I am eating your Highness’s bread ; 
and when enemies invade, it stands with my honour to fight for 
your Grace as if I was your bom subject. With 3’our Grace’s 
permission, I will despatch a pursuivant, who shall carry let- 
ters to my late kind host, the Landamman of Unterwalden, 
acquainting him with my purpose.’ 

^ The Duke haying given a ready assent, the pursuivant was 
dismissed accordingly, and returned in a few hours, so near had 
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the armies approached to each other. He bore a letter from 
the Landaminan, in a tone of courtesy and even kindness, 
regretting that any cause should liavc occurred for bearing 
arms against his late guest, for ivhom lie expressed high 
personal regard. The same pursuivant also brought greetings 
from the family of the Biedermans to .their friend Arthur, and 
a separate letter, addressed to the same person, of which the 
contents ran thus : — 

‘Eudolph Donnerhiigel is desirous to give the young mer- 
chant, Arthur Philipson, the opportunit}’' of finishing the bargain 
which remained unsettled between them in the castle-court of 
Geierstein. He is the more desirous of this, as he is aware 
that the said Arthur has done him wrong, in seducing the 
affections of a certain maiden of rank, to whom he, Philipson, 
is not, and cannot be, anything beyond an ordinary acquaint- 
ance. Eudolph Donnerhugel will send Arthur Philip.son word 
when a fair and equal meeting can take place on neutral ground. 
In the meantime, he ’will be as often as possible in the first 
rank of the skirmishers.’ 

Yomg Arthur’s heart leapt high as he read the defiance, 
the piqued tone of which showed the state of the writer’s 
feelings, and argued sufficiently Eudolph’s disappointment on 
the subject of Anne of^ Geierstein, and his suspicion that she 
had bestowed her affections on the youthful stranger. Arthur 
found means of despatching a reply to the challenge of the 
>Syriss, assuring him of the pleasure with which he would attend 
his commands, either in front of the line or elsewhere, as 
Eudolph might desire. 

Meantime the armies were closely approaching to each other, 
and the light troops sometimes met. The Stradiots from the 
Venetian territory, a sort of cavalry resembling that of the 
Turks, performed much of that service on the part of the Bur- 
gundian army, for which, indeed if their fidelity could have 
been relied on, they were admirably weR quahfied. The Earl 
of Oxford observed, that these men, who were under the com- 
mand of Campo-hasso, always brought in intelligence that 
the enemy were in indifferent order and in fuR retreat. Be- 
sides, nffoimation was communicated through their means that 
sundry individuals, against whom the Duke of Burgundy enter- 
peculiar personal dislike, and whom he specially de-. 
sired to get into his hands, had taken refuge in Nancy. This 
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great!)- increascfl tliQ I)uke*s ardour for retaking that place, 
v,lik;h kecjiiue perfectly niigoveniablo when ho learned that 
Pcrnvnd and hi‘^ SwiK> allies had dramj oil to a neiglibouring 
pci?itioii called St, Xicliolas, on the ncv.-5 of his arrival. The 
greater part of the Burgundian counsellors, together with the 
Earl of Oxford, protested against his !>esieging a place of some 
strength, while an active en.emy lay in the neighbourhood to 
relieve it They remonstrated on the smallness of his anny, 
on the severity of the weather, «>n the difnciilty of obtaining 
provisions, atid' exhorted the Duke, that, liaving made siteh a 
movement as had fort'cd the enemy to retreat he ought to 
suspend decisive operations till spring. Ciiarlcs at first tried 
to oispute and tc})C! these arguments ; hut when his counsellors 
reminded him tluii lie was placing himself and his army in the 
same situation as at (-rranson anti Murten, he hcwime furious at 
the recollection, foamed at the luoutli, and only answered hy 
oaths and imprcaitions that he would be master of Nancy 
before Twelfth Daj-. 

Accordingly, the army of Burgundy sat down before Nancy, 
in a strong position, protected by the hollow of a watercourse, 
and covered with thirty pieces of ciinnon, which Colvin had 
under his charge. 

Having indulged hi.s obstinate temper in thus arranging the 
campaign, the Duke seemed to give a little more heed to the 
ad\nce of hi.s counsellors touching the safety of Ins person, and 
permitted the Earl of Oxford, mth his son, and tAvo or three 
officers of his household, men of approved trust, to sleep within « 
his paA-ilion, in addition to the usual guard. 

It wanted three da3-s of Christmas when the Duke sat down 
before Nancy, and on that very evening a tumult happened 
which seemed to justif)- the alarm for hi.s personal safety. It 
was midnight, and all in the ducal pavilion Avere at rest^ when 
a cry of treason arose. The Earl of Oxford, draAving his SAvord, 
and snatching up a light which burned beside him, rushed into 
the Duke’s apartment, and found him standing on the floor 
totally undressed, but Avith his sword in his hand, and striking 
around him so furiously, that the Earl himself had difficulty in 
avoiding his blows. The rest of his officers rushed in, their 
Aveapons drawn, and their cloaks Avrapped around their left 
arms. When the Duke was somewhat composed, and found 
" himself surrounded hy his friends, he informed them, with rage 
and agitation, that the officers of the Secret Tribunal had, in 
spite of the vigilant precautions taken, found means to gain 
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entrance into his chamber, and charged him, under the highest 
penalty, to appear before the Holy Vehme upon Christmas night. 

The bystanders heard this story with astonishment, and 
some of them were uncertain whether they ought to consider 
it as a reality or a dream of the Duke's irritable fancy. But 
the citation was found on the Duke’s' toilette, witten, as was 
the form, upon parchment, signeted with three crosses, and 
stuck to the table with a knife. A slip of wood had been also 
cut from the table. Oxford read the summons with attention. 
It named, as usual, a place, where the Duke was cited to come 
unarmed and unattended, and from which it was said he would 
be^uided to the seat of judgment. 

Charles, after looking at the scroll for some time, gave vent 
to his thoughts. 

‘ I know from what quiver this arrow comes,’ he said. ‘ It 
is shot by that degenerate noble, apostate priest, and accom- 
plice of sorcerers, Albert of Geierstein. We have heard that 
he is among the motley group of murderers and outlaws whom 
the old fiddler of Provence’s grandson has raked together. 
But, by St. George of Burgundy ! neither monk’s cow), soldier’s 
casque, nor conjurer’s cap shall save him after such an insult 
as this. I will degrade him from knighthood, hang him from 
the highest steeple in Nancy, and his daughter ^all choose 
between the meanest herd-boy in my army and the convent 
0^ Jilles repentees.’ 

‘Whatever are your purposes, my lord,’ said Contay, ‘it 
were surely best be silent, when, from this late apparition, we 
may^ conjecture that more than we wot of may be within 
hearing.’ 

The Duke seemed struck with this hint, and was silent, or 
at least only muttered oaths and threats betwixt his teeth, 
while the strictest search was made for the intruder on his 
repose. But it was in vain. 

' Charles continued his researches, incensed at a flight of 
audacity higher than ever had been ventured upon by these 
Secret Societies, who, whatever might be the dread inspired by 
them, had not as yet attempted to cope "with sovereigns. A 
trusty party of Burgundians were sent on Christmas night to 
watch the spot (a meeting of four cross roads), named in the 
summons, and make prisoners of any whom they could lay 
hands upon ; but no suspicious persons appeared at or near the ' 
place. The Duke not the less continued to impute the affront 
he had received to Albert of Geierstein. There was a price set 
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upon his head ; and Campo-basso, always willing to please his 
master’s mood, undertook that some of his Italians, sufficiently 
experienced in such feats, should bring the obnoxious baron 
before him, alive or dead. Cohdn, Contay, and others laughed 
in secret at the Italian’s promises. 

‘Subtle as he is,’ said Colvin, *he will lure the wild vulture 
from the heavens before he gets Albert of Geierstein into his 
power.’ 

Arthur, to whom the words of the Duke had given subject 
for no small anxiety, on account of Anne of Geierstein, and of 
her father for her sake, breathed more lightly on hearing his 
menaces held so cheaply. 

ft was the second day after this alarm that Oxford felt a 
desire to reconnoitre the camp of Ferrand of Lorraine, ha\dng 
some doubts whether the strength and position of it were 
accurately reported. He obtained the Duke’s consent for this 
purpose, who at the same time made him and his son a present 
of two noble steeds of great power and speed, which he himself 
highly valued. 

So soon as the Duke’s pleasure was communicated to the 
Italian Count, he expressed the utmost joy that he was to have 
the assistance of Oxford’s age and experience upon an explora- 
tory party, and selected a chosen band of an hundred Stradiots, 
whom he said he had sent sometimes to skirmish up to the 
very beards of the Switzers. The Earl showed himself much 
satisfied with the active and intelligent manner in which these 
men performed their duty, and drove before them and dispersed 
some parties of Ferrand’s cavalry. At the entrance of a little 
ascending valley, Campo-basso communicated to the English 
noblemen that, if they could advance to the farther extremity, 
they would have a full view of the enemy’s position. Two or 
three Stradiots then spurred on to examine this defile, and, 
returning back, communicated with their leader in their, own 
language, who, pronouncing the passage safe, invited the Earl 
of Oxford to accompany him. They proceeded through the 
valley without seeing an enemy, but, on issuing upon a plane at 
the point intimated by Campo-basso, Arthur, who was in the 
.van of the Stradiots, and separated from his father, did indeed 
see the camp of Duke Ferrand within half a mile’s distance ; but 
a body of cavalry had that instant issued from it, and were 
riding hastily towards the gorge of the valley, from which he 
had just emerged. He was about to wheel his horse and ride 
off, but, conscious of the great speed of the animal, he thought 
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he might venture to stay for a moment’s more accurate survey 
of the camp. The Stradiots v.dio attended him did not wait his 
orders to retire, but went off, as was indeed their duty, when 
attacked by a superior force. 

Meantime, Arthur observed tliat the knight who seemed 
leader of the advancing squadron, mounted on a powerful hor.se 
, that shook the earth b^eneath him, bore on his sliield the B^r 
of Berne, and had otherwise the appearance of the massive 
frame of Rudolph Donnerhugel. He was satisfied of this when 
he beheld the cavalier halt his party and advance towards him 
alone, putting his lance in rest, and mo^^ng slowly, as if to give 
him, time for preparation. To accept such a challenge, in such 
a moment, was dangerous, but to refuse it was disgracefid ; and 
while Arthur’s blood boiled at the idea of chastising an insolent 
rival, he was not a little jjleased at heart that their meeting on 
horseback gave him an advantage over the Swiss, through his 
perfect acquaintance with the practice of the tourney, in which 
Rudoliih might be supposed more ignorant. 

They met, as was the phrase of the time, ‘manful under 
shield.’ The lance of the Swiss glanced from the helmet of the 
Englishman, against wliich it was addressed, w'hile the spear of 
Arthur, directed right against the centre of his adversary’s 
body, was so justly aimed, and so truly seconded by the fiiU 
fury of the career, as to pierce, not only the shield which hung 
round the ill-fated Avarrior’s neck, but a breastplate, and a shirt 
of mail which he wore beneath it. Passing clear through the 
body, the steel point of the weapon was only stopped bj’’ the 
back-piece of the unfortunate cavalier, who fell headlong from 
his horse, as if struck by lightning, roUed twice, or thrice over 
on the ground, tore the earth with his hands,” and then lay 
prostrate a dead corpse. 

There was a cry of rage and grief among those men-at-arms 
whose ranks Rudolph had that instant left, and many couched 
their lances to avenge him ; but Ferrand of Lorraine^ who was 
present in person, ordered them to make prisoner, but not to 
harm, the successful champion. This was accomplished, for 
Arthur had not time to turn his bridle for flight, and resistance 
would have been madness. 

When brought before Ferrand, he raised his visor, and said, 
‘Is it well, my lord, to make captive an adventurous knight 
for doing his devoir against a personal challenger?’ 

‘ Do not complain. Sir Arthur of Oxford,’ said Ferrand, ‘ before 
you experience injury. You are free, sir knight. Your father 
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and you were faitlifnl to my roj'al aunt Slargaret, and, although 
she was my enemy, I do justice to your fidelity in her behalf; 
and firom respect to her memory, disinherited as she was like 
myself, and to please my grandfather, who I think had some 
regard for jme, 1 give you your freedom. But I must also care 
for your safety during your return to the camp of Burgund 3 ^ 
On this side of the hill we are loyal and true-hearted men ; on 
the other they are traitors and murderers. You, sir count, 
will, I think, gladly see our captive placed in safety.’ 

The knight to whom Ferrand addressed himself, a tall stately 
man, put himself in motion to attend on Arthur, while the former 
was expressing to the young Duke of Lorraine the sense» he 
entertained of his chivalrous conduct. ’ Farewell, Sir Arthur de 
Vere,’ said Ferrand. ‘ You have slain a noble champion, and to 
me a most useful and faithful friend. But it was done nobly 
and openl}’’, mth equal arms, and in the front of the line ; and 
evil befall him who entertains feud first ! ’ Arthur bowed to 
his sad^e-bow. Ferrand returned the salutation, and they 
parted. 

Arthur and his new companion had ridden but a little way 
up the ascent, when the stranger spoke thus : — 

‘ We have been fellow-travellers before, young man, yet you 
remember me not.’ 

Arthur turned bis eyes on the cavalier, and, obser^dng that 
the crest which adorned his helmet was fashioned like a vulture, 
strange suspicions began to cross his mind, which were confirmed 
when the knight, opening his helmet, showed him the dark and 
severe features of the priest of St. Paul’s. 

‘ Count Albert of Geierstein ! ’ said Arthur. 

‘ The same,’ replied the Count, ‘ though thou hast seen him 
in other garb and head-gear. But tyranny drives all men to 
arms, and I have resumed, bj' the license and command of my 
superior, those which I had laid aside. A war agamst cruelty 
and oppression is holy as that waged in Palestine, m which 
priests bear armour.’ 

‘ My Lord Count,’ said Arthur, eagerly, ‘ I cannot too soon 
entreat you to withdraw to Sir Ferrand of Lorraine’s squadron. 
Here you are in peril, where no strength or courage can avail 
you. The Duke has placed a price on your head; and the 
country betwixt this and Nancy swarms with Stradiots and 
Italian light horsemen.’ 

‘ I laugh at them,’ answered the Count. ‘ I have not lived so 
long in a stormy world, amid intrigues of war and policy, to fall 
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by the mean hand of such as they ; besides, thou art with me, 
and I have seen but now that thou canst bear thee nobly/ 

‘ In your defence, my lord,’ said Arthur, who thought of his 
companion as the father of Anne of Geierstein, ‘ I should try 
to do my best/ 

' "WTiat, youth ! ’ replied Count Albert with a stem sneer 
that was peculiar to his countenance; ‘wouldst thou aid the 
enemy of the lord under whose banner thou servest against his 
waged soldiers ? ’ 

Arthur was somewhat abashed at the turn given to his 
ready offer of assistance, for which he had expected at least 
thanks; but he instantly collected himself, and replied, ‘My 
Lord Count Albert, you have been pleased to put yourself in 
peril to protect me from partizans of your party ; I am equally 
bound to defend you from those of our side/ 

‘It is happily answered,’ said the count; ‘yet I think there 
is a little blind partizan, of whom troubadours and minstrels 
talk, to whose instigation I might, in case of need, owe the 
great zeal of my protector/ 

^ He did not allow Arthur, who was a good deal embarrassed, 
time to reply, but proceeded — ‘ Hear me, young, man. Thy 
lance has this day done an evil deed to S'vvitzerland, to Berne, 
and Duke Ferrand, in slaying their bravest champion. But to 
me the death of Rudolph Donnerhugel is a welcome event. 
Know that he was, ^ his services grew more indispensable, 
become importunate in requiring Duke Ferrand’s interest with 
me for my daughter’s hand. And the Duke himself, the son of 
a princess, blushed not to ask me to bestow the last of my 
house for my brother’s family are degenerate mongrels — upon 
a presumptuous young man, whose uncle was a domestic in the 
house of my wife’s father, though^ they boasted some relation- 
T> 1 through an illegitimate channel, which yonder 

Rucmlph WM wont to make the most of, as it favoured his suit.’ 

Surely, said Arthur, ‘ a match with one so unequal in 
birth, and far more in every other respect, was too monstrous 
to be mentioned ? 

WMe I lived, replied Count Albert, ‘never should such 
union have been formed, if the death both of bride and bride- 
^oom by my dagger could have saved the honour of my house 
rom violation. But when I — I whose days, whose very hours 
are numbered shall be no more, what could prevent an un- 
daunted suitor, fortified by Duke Ferrand’s favour, by the 
general applause of his country, and perhaps by the unfortunate 
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prepossession of my brother Arnold, from carrying his point 
against the resistance and scruples of a solitary maiden?’ 

‘Rudolph is dead,’ replied Arthur, ‘and may Heaven assoilzie 
him from guilt! But were he alive, and urging his suit on 
Anne of Geierstein, he would find there was a combat to be 
fought ’ 

‘ Which has been already decided,’ answered Count Albert. 

‘ Now, mark me, Arthur de Vere 1 My daughter has told me 
of the passages betwixt you and her. Your • sentiments and 
conduct are worthy of the noble house you descend from, which 
I well know ranks with the most illustrious in Europe. You 
are indeed disinherited, but so is Anne of Geierstein, save such 
pittance as her uncle may impart to her of her paternal inherit- 
ance. If you share it together till better days — always sup- 
posing your noble father gives his consent, for my child shall 
enter no house against the will of its head — my daughter 
knows that she has my willing consent and my blessing. My 
brother shall also know my pleasure. He wall approve my 

E uipose j for, though dead to thoughts of honour and chivalry, 
e is alive to social feelings, loves his niece, and has fnendship 
for thee and for thy father. What say’st thou, young man, to 
taking a beggarly countess to aid thee in the journey of life 1 
I believe — nay, I prophesy, for I stand so much on the edge of 
the grave that methinks I command a view beyond it^ that a 
lustre will one day, after I have long ended my doubtful and 
stormy life, beam on the coronets of De Vere and Geierstein.’ 

De Vere threw himself from his horse, clasped the hand of 
Count Albert, and was about to exhaust himself in thanks ; 
but the Count insisted on his silence. 

‘We are* about to part,’ he said. ‘The time is short, the 
place is dangerous. You are to me, personally speaking, less 
than nothing. Had any one of the many schemes of ambition 
which I have pursued led me to success, the son of a banished 
earl had not been the son-in-law I had chosen. Rise and 
remount your horse ; thanks are unpleasing when they are not 
merited.’ 

Arthur arose, and, mounting his horse, threw his raptures 
into a more acceptable form, endeavouring to describe how his 
love for Anne, and efforts for her happiness, should express his 
gratitude to her father ; and, observing that the Count listened 
with some pleasure to the picture he drew of their future life, 
he could not help exclaiming, ‘And you, my lord — you who 
have been the author of all this happinesa will you not be the 
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TOtne^ and partaker of it ? Believe me, Tve will strive to soften 
the effect of the hard blows which fortune has dealt to you, 
and should a ray of better luck shine upon us, it will be the 
more welcome that you can share it.’ 

‘Forbear such foUy,’ said the Count Albert of Geierstein. 
i hnow my last scene is approaching. Hear and . tremble, 
ihe -Uuke of Burgundy is sentenced to die, and the Secret and 
invisible Judges, who doom in secret and avenge in secret, 
hand ’ ^ Beity,.have given the cord and the dagger to my 

symbols ! ’ exclaimed Arthur, 
enthusiasm — - ‘ let them find butchers and common stabhers 

GeiCTstebi’ and- not dishonour the noble Lord of 

‘Peace, foolish boy,’ answered the Count. ‘ The oath by 
is higher than that clouded sky, more deeply 
feed than those distant mountains. Nor think my act is 
t^t Of an assassin, though for such I might plead the Duke’s 

not hirelings, like these base Stradiots, 
to hunt Bis life, . without impenlling mine own. I give not 

disarappfnl innocent of his offences, the choice , . betwixt a 

a discreditable retreat from the world. 
otiP I Charles, with the resolved mind of 

SrtaT^ adversary, exposes himself to 

anXSt^ farther of it,’ said Arthur, very 

you threaten ^ present the prince whom 

whai'f the Count, ‘to unfold to him 

hath alrfiafl-/nPCTl should do so; and’.though he 

to a summons of the Tribunal,,! am glad 

to rff personal defiance. Say 

He who is iniure^'^ hi k’'crh^ to’onged Albert of Geierstein. 
whoever does so hns . lo|cs all value for his life, and 

Bid idm keen h,W A n 9™^ that, of another man. 

rf to anSoW r'=«’ if ^0 a second sun 

approach under a Bnrguntol banner^*'’Th’e 'll 

off. , ^ ™ ^ ^ Geierstem turned his horse and roda 
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Faint the din of battle bray’d 
Distant down the heavy ^vind ; 

War and terror lied before, 

Wounds and death were left behind. 

Mickle, 

A RTHUU, left alone, and desirous perhaps to cover the 
retreat of Count Albert, rode towards the approaching 
jL JL body of Burgundian cavalry, who were arrayed under 
the Lord Contay’s banner. . 

‘Welcome — welcome,’ said that nobleman, advancing hast- 
ily to the young Imight. ‘ The Duke of Burgundy is a mile 
hence, with a body of horse to support the reconnoitring party. 
It is not half an hour since your lather gaUoped up, and stated 
that you had been led into an ambuscade by the treachery of 
the Stradiots, and made prisoner. ^ He has impeached Campo- 
basso of treason, and challenged him to the combat. They have 
both been sent to the camp, under charge of the grand marshal, 
to prevent their fighting on the spot, though I think our Italian 
showed little desire to come to blows. The Duke holds their 
gages, and they are to fight upon Twelfth Day.’ 

‘ r doubt that day will never dawn for some who look for it,’ 
said Arthur ; ‘ but if it do, I will myself claim the combat^ by 
my father’s permission.’ 

He then turned with Contay, and met a still larger body of 
eavalrj’- under the Duke’s broad banner. He was instantly 
brought before Charles. The Duke heard, with some apparent 
anxiety, Arthur’s support of his father’s accusations against the 
Italian,’ in whose favour he was so deeply prejudiced. When 
assured that the Stradiots had been across the hill, and com- 
municated with their leader just before he encouraged Arthur 
to advance, as it proved, into the midst of an ambush, the Duke 
shook his head, lowered his shaggy brows, and muttered to him- 
self — ‘111 w’ill to Oxford, perhaps — these Italians are viudic- 
tive.’ Then raising his head, he commanded Arthur to proceed. 
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He heard with a sj^ecies of ecstasy the death of Rudolph 
Donnerhugel, and, taldiig a ponderous gold chain from his own 
neck, flung it over Arthur’s. 

‘Why, thou hast forestalled all our honours, 5’'Oung Arthur 
this was the biggest hear of them all ; the rest are but suckling 
whelps to him. I think I have found a youthfiil David to 
match their huge thick-headed Goliath. But the idiot, to think 
his peasant hand could manage a lance ! Well, my brave boy, 
what morel How earnest thou off? By some wily device or 
agile stratagem, I warrant.’ 

‘ Pardon me, my lord,’ answered Arthur. ‘ I was protected 
by their chief, Ferrand, who considered my encounter with 
Rudolph Donnerhugel as a personal duel ; and desirous to use 
fair war, as he said, dismissed me honourably, with my horse 
and arms.’ 

‘IJmphl’ said Charles, his had humour returning; ‘your 
Prince Adventurer must play the generous. Umph — w‘ell, it 
belongs to his part, but shall not be a line for me to square my 
conduct by. Proceed with your story, Sir Arthur de Vere.’ 

As Arthur proceeded to tell how, and under what circum- 
stances, Count Albert of Geierstein named himself to him, the 
Duke fixed on him an eager loo^ and trembled with impatience 
as he fiercely interrupted him with the question — ‘ And you — 
you struck him with your poniard under the fifth rib, did you 
not?’ 

‘ I did not, my Lord Duke ; we were pledged in mutual assur- 
ance to each other.’ 

‘Yet you knew him to be my mortal enemy ? ’ said the Duke, 

‘ Go, young man, thy lukeAvarm indifference has cancelled thy 
merit. The escape of Albert of Geierstein hath counterbalanced 
the death of Rudolph Donnerhugel.’ 

‘Be it so, my lord,’ said Arthur, boldly, *I neither claim 
your praises nor deprecate your censure. I had to move me 
in either case motives personal to myself : Donnerhugel was 
my enemy, and to Count Albert I owe some kindness.’ 

The Burgundian nobles who stood around were terrified for 
the effect of this bold speech. But it was never possible to 
guess with accuracy how such things would affect Charles. He 
looked around him with a laugh. ‘ Hear you this English cock- 
erel, my lords ; what a note will he one day sound, that already 
crows so bravely in a prince’s presence ? ’ 

A few horsemen now came in from different quarters, re- 
counting that the Duke Ferrand and his company had retired 
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into tlieir encampment, and the country Tvas clear of the 
enemy. 

.‘Let us then draw back also,’ said Charles, ‘since there is 
no chance of breaking spears to-day. And thou, Arthur de 
Vere, attend me closely.’ 

Arrived in the Duke’s pavilion, Arthur underwent an ex- 
amination, in which he said nothing of Anne of Ceierstein, or 
her father’s designs concerning him, -svith which he considered 
Charles as having nothing to do ; but he frankly conveyed to 
hini the personal threats which the Count had openly used. 
The Duke listened with more temper, and when he heard the 
expression, ‘ That a man who is desperate of his own life might 
command that of any other person,’ he said, ‘But there is a 
life beyond this, in which he who is treacherously murdered , 
and his base and desperate assassin shall each meet their 
deserts.’ He then took from his bosom a gold cross, and kissed 
it, with much appearance of devotion. ‘ In this,’ said he, ‘ I. 
■will place my trust. If I fail in this world, may I find grace 
in the next. Ho, sir marshal ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Let your 
prisoners attend us.’ 

The marshal of Burgundy entered "with the Earl of Oxford, 
and stated that his other prisoner, Campo-basso, had desired so 
earnestly that he might be suffered to go and post his sentinels 
on that part of the camp entrusted to the protection of his 
troops, that he, the marshal, had thought fit to comply with 
his request. 

‘ It is well,’ said Burgundy, without further remark. ‘ Then , 
to you, my Lord Oxford, I would present your son, had you 
not already locked him in your arms. He has won great los 
^ and honour, and done me brave service. This is a period of 
the year when . good men forgive their enemies. I know not 
why — my mind was little apt to be charged with such matters 
— but I feel an unconquerable desire to stop the approaching 
combat betwixt you and Campo-basso. For my sake, consent 
■to be friends, and to receive back your gage of battle, and let 
me conclude this year — perhaps the last I may see — -with a 
deed of peace.’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Oxford, ‘ it is a small thing you ask of me, 
since your request only enforces a Christian duly. I was 
enraged at the loss of my son. I am fateful to Heaven and 
your Grace for restoring him. To be friends with Campo-basso 
is to me impossible. Faith and treason, truth and falsehood, 
might as soon shake hands and embrace. But the Italian shall 
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be to me no more than he has hecn before this rupture; and 
that is literally nothing. I put iny lionour jn your Grace’s 
hands ; if he receives back Ins gage, I am willing to receive 
mine. John de Vere needs not be apprehensive that the world 
will suppose that he fears Campo-basso.’ 

The Duke returned sincere thanks, and detained the officers 
to spend >the evening in his tent. His manners seemed to 
Arthur to be more placid than lie had ever seen them before, 
while to the Earl of Oxford they recalled the earlier day.s in 
which their intimacy commenced, ere absolute power and 
unbounded success had .spoiled Charles’s rough but not un- 
generous disposition. The Duke ordered a distribution of 
provisions and wine to the soldiers, and ex^pressed an anxietv 
about their lodgings, the cure of the wounded, and the health 
of the army, to which he received only unpleasing answers. 
To some of his counsellors, apart, he said, ‘Were it not for our 
vow, we would relinquish this purpose till spring, when our 
poor soldiers might take the field with less of suffering.' 

Nothing else remarkable appeared in the Duke’s manner, 
save that he inquired repeate^y after Campo-basso, and at 
length received accounts ^at he was indisposed, and that his 
physician had recommended rest ; he had therefore retired to 
repose himself, in order that he might- be stiiring on his duty 
at peep of day, the safety of the camp depending much on his 
vigilance. 

The Duke made no observation on the apology, which he 
considered as indicating some lurldng disinclination on the 
Italian’s part to meet Oidbrd. The guests at the ducal pavilion 
were dismissed an hour before midnight. 

When Oxford and his son were in their own tent, the Earl ♦ 
fell into a deep reverie, which lasted nearly ten minutes. At 
length, starting suddenly up, he said, ‘ My son, give orders to 
Thiehaultand thy yeomen to have our horses before the tent 
by break of day, or rather before it ; and it would not be amiss 
if you ask our neighbour Colvin to ride along with us. I will 
visit the outposts by daybreak.’ 

‘ It is a sudden resolution, my lord,’ said Arthur. 

‘And yet it may be taken too late,’ said his father. ‘Had 
it been moonlight, I would have made the rounds to-night.’ 

‘ It is dark as a wolfs throat,’ said Arthur. ‘ But where- 
fore, _my lord, can this night in particular excite your appre-. 
hensionsH . • 

‘Son Arthur, perhaps you wiU hold your father credulous. 
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But my nurse, Martha Nixon, was a Northern woman, and full 
of superstitions. In particular, she was wont to say that any 
sudden and causeless change of a man's nature, as from license 
to sobriety, from temperance to indulgence, from avarice to 
extravagance, from prodigality to love of monej^, or the like, 
indicates an immediate change of his fortunes ; that some 
great alteration of circumstances, either for good or evil, and 
lor evil most likely, since we live in an evil world, is impending 
over ''him whose disposition is so much altered. This old 
woman’s fancy has recurred so strongly to my mind, that I am 
determined to see with mine own eyes, ere to-morrow’s dawn, 
that aU our guards and patrols around the camp are on the 
alert.’ 

Arthur made the necessary communications to Colvin and 
to Thiehault, and then retired to rest. 

It was ere daybreak of the first of January 1477, a period 
long memorable for the events which marked it, that the Earl 
of Oxford, Colvin, and the young Englishman, followed only by 
Thiebault and two other servants, commenced their rounds of 
the Dulce of Burgundy’s encampment. For the greater part 
of their progress, they found sentinels and guards aU on the 
alert and at their posts. It was a bitter morning. The ground 
was partly covered with snow, that snow had been partly 
melted by a thaw, which had prevailed for two days, and partly 
congealed into ice by a bitter frost, which had commenced the 
preceding evening and still continued. A more dreary scene 
could scarcely be witnessed. 

But what were the surprise and alarm of the Earl of Oxford 
and his companions, when they came to that part of the camp 
* which had been occupied the day before hy Campo-basso and 
his Italians, who, reckoning men-at-arms and Stradiots, amounted 
to nigh two thousand men — not a challenge was given — not a 
horse neighed — no steeds were seen at piequet — no guard on 
the camp. They examined several of the tents and huts — they 
were empty. 

‘Let us back to alarm the camp,’ said the Earl of Oxford; 
‘here is treachery.’ 

_ ‘ Nay, my lord,’ said Colvin, ‘let us not carry back imperfect 
tidings. I have a batte^ an hundred yards in advance, 
covering the access to this hollow way; let us see if my 
German cannoneers are at their posk and I think I can swear 
that we shall find them so. The battery commands a narrow 
pass, by which alone the camp can be approached, and if my 
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men are at tlieir duty, I will pawn my life tliat we make tlie 
pass good till you bring up succours from tlie main body/ 

‘ Forward, then, in God’s name ! ’ said the Earl of Oxford. 
They galloped, at every risk, over broken ground, slippery 
with ice in some places, encumbered with snow in others. 
They came to the cannon, judiciomsly placed to sweep the 
pass, which rose towards the artillery on the outward side, 
and then descended gently from the battery into the lower 
^’ound. The waning winter moon, mingling vith the daviiing 
light, showed them that the guns were in their places, but no 
sentinel Avas visible. 

‘ The villains cannot have deserted ! ’ said the astonished 
Colvin. ‘But see, there is light in their cantonment. ^ Oh, 
that unhallowed distribution of wine ! Their usual sin of 
drunkenness has beset them. I will soon drive them jhom 
their revelry.’ 

He sprung from his horse, and rushed into the tent from 
whence the light issued. The cannoneers, or most of them, 
were stiU there, but stretched on the ground, their cups and 
flagons scattered around them ; and so drenched were they in 
wassail, that Colvin could only, by commands and threats, 
awaken two or three, who, staggering, and obeying him rather 
from instinct than sense, reeled forward to man the battery. 
A heavy rushing sound, like that of men marching fast, was 
now heard coming up the pass. 

‘ It is the roar of a distant avalanche,’ said Arthur. . 

‘It is an avalanche of Switzers, not of snow,’ said Colvin. 

‘ Oh, these drunken slaves 1 The cannon are deeply loaded and 
well pointed ; this volley must check them if they were fiends, 
and the report will alarm the camp sooner than we can do. 
But, oh, these drunken villains ! ’ . , 

‘ Care not for their £Cid,’ said the Earl : ‘my son and I will 
each take a linstock, and be gunners for once.’ 

They dismounted, and bade Thiebault and the grooms look 
to the horses, while the Earl of Oxford and his son took each a 
^stock from one of the helpless gunners, three of whom were 
just sober enough to stand by their guns. , . 

‘ Bravo ! ’ cried the bold master of ordnance, ‘ never was a ' 
battery, so noble. Now, my mates — your pardon, my lords, for 
there is no time for ceremony — and you, ye drunlten knaves, 
take heed not to fire till I give the word, and, were the ribs of 
these tramplers as flinty as their Alps, they shall know how old 
Colvin loads his guns.’ 
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The}^ stood breathless, each by his cannon. The dreaded 
sound approached nearer and more near, till the imperfect light 
showed a dark and shadowy, but dense, column of men, armed 
with long spears, pole-axes, and other weapons, amidst which 
banners dimly floated. Colvin sufiered them to approach to the 
distance of about forty yards, and then gave the word, ‘ Fire ! ’ 
But his own piece alone exploded ; a slight flame flashed from 
the touch-hole of the others, which had been spiked by the 
Italian deserters, and left in reality disabled, though apparently 
fit for service. Had they been all in the same condition with 
that fired by Colvin, they would probably have verified his 
prophecy ; for even that single discharge produced an awful 
effect, and made a long lane of dead and wounded through the 
Smss column, in which the first and leading banner was 
struck down. ^ 

‘Stand to it yet,’ said Colvin, ‘and aid me if possible to 
reload the piece.’ 

For this, however, no time was allowed. A stately form, con- 
spicuous in the front of the staggered column, raised up the fallen 
banner, and a voice as of a giant exclaimed, ‘ What, countrymen ! 
have you seen Murten and Granson, and are you daunted by a 
single gun 1 Berne — Uri — Schw;^z — banners forward ! Un- 
terwald^en, here is your standard! Cry your war-cries, wind 
j^our horns. Unterwalden, follow your Landamman ! ’ 

They rushed on like a raging ocean,_ with a roar as deafen- 
ing and a course as impetuous. Colvin, still labouring to re- 
load his gun, was struck down in the act. Oxford and his son 
were overthrown by the multitude, the closeness of which 
prevented any blows being aimed at them. Arthur partly 
saved himself by getting under the gun he was posted at,- 
his father, less fortunate, was much trampled upon, and must 
have been crushed to death but for his armour of proof. The 
human inundation, consisting of at lea.st four thousand men, 
rushed down into the camp, continuing their dreadful shouts, 
soon mingled with shrill shrieks, groans, and cries of alarm. 

A broad red glare rising behind the assailants, and putting 
to shame the pallid lights of the m'nter morning, first recalled 
Arthur to a sense of his condition. The camp was on fire in 
his rear, and resounded with all the various shouts of conquest 
and terror that are heard in a town which is stormed. Start- 
ing to his_ feet, he looked around him for his father. He 
la}’’ near him senseless, as were the gunners, whose condition 
prevented their attempting an escape. Having opened hi.s 
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father’s casque, he was rejoiced to see him give symptoms of 
reanimatioii. 

‘ The horses — the horses ! ’ said Arthur. ‘ Thiebault, where 
art thou 'I ’ 

‘ At baud, my lord,’ said that trusty attendant, who had 
saved himself and his charge by a prudent retreat into a small 
thicket, which the assailants had avoided that they might not 
disorder their ranks. 

‘Where is the gallant Colvin?’ said the Earl; ‘get him a 
horse, I will not leave him in jeopardy.’ 

‘ His wars are ended, my lord,’ said Thiebault ; ‘ he w'ill 
never mount steed more.’ 

A look and a sigh as he saw Colvin, ■with the ramrod in his 
hand, before the muzzle of the piece, his head cleft by a Swiss 
battle-axe, was all the moment permitted. 

‘Whither must we take our course?’ said Arthur to his 
father. 

‘To join the Duke,’ said the Earl of Oxford. ‘It is not on 
a day like this that I "will leave him.’ 

‘ So please you,’ said Thiebault, ‘ I saw the Duke, followed 
by some half-score of his guards, riding at full speed across this 
hollow watercourse, and making for the open country to the 
northward. I think I can guide you on the track.’ 

‘If that he so,’ replied Oxford, ‘we ’wiU mount and follow 
him. The camp has been assailed on several places at once, 
and all must be over since he has fled.’ 

With difficulty they assisted the Earl of Oxford to his horse, 
and rode as fast as his returning strength permitted in the 
direction which the Proven§al pointed out. Their other 
attendants were dispersed or slain. 

They looked back more than once on the camp, noW one 
great scene of conflagration, by whose red and glaring light 
they could discover on the ground the traces of Charles’s 
retreat. About three miles from the scene of their defeat, 
the. sound of which they still heard, mingled with the beUs of 
Nancy, which were ringing in triumph, they reached a half- 
frozen swamp, round which lay several dead bodies. The most 
conspicuous was that of Charles of Burgundy,^ once the possessor 
of such unlimited power, such unbounded wealth. He was 
partly stripped and plundered, as were those who, lay round 
him. His body was pierced with several wounds, inflicted by 
various weapons. His sword was still in his hand, and the 


^ See Charles the Bold. Note 12. 
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singular ferocity wliich was wont to animate his features in 
battle still dwelt on his stiffened countenance. Close behind 
him, as if they had fallen in the act of mutual fight, lay the 
corpse of Count Albert of Geierst-ein ; and that of Ital Schreck- 
enwald, the faithful though unscrupidous follower of the latter, 
lay not far distant. Both were in the dress of the men-at-arms 
composing the Duke’s guard, a disguise probably assumed to 
execute the fatal commission of the Secret Tribunal It is 
supposed that a party of the traitor Campo-basso’s men had 
been engaged in the skirmish in "which "the Duke fell, for six or 
seven of them, and about the same number of the Duke’s 
guards, were found near the spot. 

The Earl of Oxford threw himself fi:om his horse, and 
examined the body of his deceased brother-in-arms "with all 
the sorrow inspired by early remembrance of his kindness. 
But, as he gaive way to the feelings inspired by so melancholy 
an example of the fall of human greatness, Thiebault, who was 
looking out on the path they had just pursued, exclaimed, ‘To 
horse, my lord ! here is no time to mourn the dead, and little 
to save the living — the Swiss are upon us.’ 

‘ Fly thyself, good fellow,’ said the Earl ; ‘ and do thou, 
Arthur, fly also, and save thy youth for happier days. I 
cannot and will not fly farther. I Avill render me to the pur- 
suers ; if they take me to grace, it is well ; if not, there is one 
above that will receive me to His,’ 

‘ I will not fly,’ said Arthur, ‘ and leave you defenceless : I 
will stay and share your fate.’ 

‘And I win remain also,’ said Thiebault; ‘the Switzers 
make fair war when their blood has not been heated bj'^^ much 
opposition, and they have had little enough to-day.’ 

The party of Swiss which came up proved to be Sigismund, 
•with his brother Ernest and some of the youths of TJnter- 
walden. Sigismund kindly and joyfuUy received them^ to 
mercy ; and thus, for the tliird time, rendered Arthur an im- 
portant service, in return for the kindness he had expressed 
towards him. 

‘ I win take you to my father,’ said Sigismund, ‘ who wiU be 
right glad to see you ; only that he is ill at ease just now for 
the death of brother Rudiger, who feU with the banner in his 
hand, by the only cannon that was fired this morning ; the rest 
could not bark : Campo-basso had muzzled Cohan’s mastiffs, or 
we should many more of us have been served like poor Rudiger. 
But Colvin himself is lolled.’ 
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‘ Campo-bassOj then, was in your correspondence?’ said 
Arthur. 

‘ Not in ours — we scorn such companions . — but some dealing 
there was between the Italian and Duke Ferrand ; and having 
disabled the cannon, and filled the German gunners soundly 
drunk, he came off to our camp with fifteen hundred horse, 
and offered to act with us. “ But no — no ! ” said my father, 
“ traitors come not into our Swiss host”; and so, though we 
walked in at the door which he left open, we would not have 
his company. So he marched with Duke Ferrand to attack 
the other extremity of the camp, where he found them entrance 
by announcing them as the return of a reconnoitring party.’^ 

‘ Nay, then,’ said Arthur, ‘ a more accomplished traitor 
never drew breath, nor one who drew his net with such 
success.’ 

‘You say well,’ answered the young Swiss, ‘The Duke will 
never, they say, be able to collect another army.’ 

‘Never, young man,’ said the Earl of Oxford, ‘for he lies 
dead before you.’ 

Sigismund started; for he had an inherent respect, and 
somewhat of fear, for the lofty name of Charles the Bold, and 
could hardly believe that the mangled corpse which now la}'’ 
before him was once the personage *he had been taught to 
dread. But his surprise was mingled with sorrow when he saw 
the body of his uncle. Count Albert of Geierstein. 

‘ Oh, my uncle ! ’ he said — ‘ my dear uncle Albert ! has all 
your greatness and your wisdom brought you to a death at 
the side of a ditch, Uke any crazed beggar?. Come, this sad 
news must be presently told to my father, who will be .con- 
cerned to hear of his brother’s death, which will add gaH to 
bitterness, coming on the back of poor Budiger’s, It is some 
comfort, however, that father and uncle never could abide each 
other.’ 

• "With some difficulty they once more assisted the Earl of 
Oxford to horsebacl^ and were proceeding to set forward, when 
the EngHsh lord said, ‘You will place a guard here, to save 
these bodies from forther dishonour, that they may be interred 
with due solemnity.’ 

_‘By^ Our Lady of Einsiedlen! I thank you for the hint,’ 
said Sigismund. ‘ Yes, we should do all that the church can 
for uncle Albert. It is to be hoped he has not gambled away 
his soul beforehand, playing with Satan at odds and evens. 
I would we had a priest to stay by his poor body ; but it 
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matters not, since no one ever heard of a demon appearing 
just before breakfast’ 

They proceeded to the Landamman’s quarters, through sights 
and scenes which Arthur, and even his father, so well accustomed 
to war in all its shapes, could not look upon without shudder- 
ing. But the simple Sigismund, as he walked by Arthur’s side, 
contrived to hit upon a theme so interesting as to divert his 
sense of the horrors around them. 

‘ Have you farther business in Burgundy, now this Duke of 
yours is at an end 1 ’ 

‘hly father knows best,’ said Arthur j ‘but I apprehend we 
have none. The Duchess of Burgundy, who must now succeed 
to some sort of authority in her late husband’s dominion, 
is sister to this Edward of York, and a mortal enemy to the 
house of. Lancaster, and to those who have stood by it faith- 
fully. It were neither prudent nor safe to tarry where she has 
influence.’ 

‘ In that case,’ said Sigismund, ‘ my plan wiU fadge bravely. 
You shall go back to Geierstein, and take up your dwelling 
with us. Your father wiU be a brother to mine, and a better 
one than uncle Albert, whom he seldom saw or spoke with; 
while with your father he will converse from morning till night, 
and leave us all the work of the farm. And you, Arthur— you 
shall go with us, and be a brother to us all, in place of poor 
B-udiger, who was, to be sure, my real brother, which you can- 
not be. Nevertheless, I did not like him so well, in respect he 
was not so good-natured. And then Anne — cousin Aime — is 
left all to my father’s charge, and is now at Geierstein ; and 
you know, King Arthur, we used to call her Queen Guenever.’ 

‘ You spoke great folly then,’ said Arthur. 

‘ But it is great truth Forj look you, I loved to teU Anne 
tales of our hunting, and so forth ; but she would not listen a 
word tiU I threw in something of King Arthur, and then I 
warrant she would sit still as a heath-hen when the hawk is 
in the heavens. And now Donnerhngel is slain, you know you 
may marry my cousin when you and she will, for nobody hath 
interest to prevent it.’ 

Arthur blushed with pleasure under his helmet, and almost 
forgave that new year’s morning all its complicated dis- 
tresses. 

‘You forget,’ he replied to Sigismund, with as much in- 
difference as he could assume, ‘that I may be viewed in your 
country with prejudice on account of Rudolph’s death’ 
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‘Not a v.Fit. — not a whit; we hc.'?r no malice for what is 
done in fair fig])t under sliield. It is no more than if you )iad 
beat him in wrestling or at quoits, only it is a game cannot 
be played over again/ 

They now entered the to-wn of Nancy ; ihc^ windows w'cro 
hung with tapestry, and the streets crowded with tumultuous 
and rejoicing multitudes, wiiom the success of the battle had 
relieved from great alann for the fonnidahle vcngcaTice of 
Charles of Burgundy. 

The prisoners were received witli the utmost kindisess by 
the Landamman, who assured them of his protection and friend- 
ship. He appeared to support the death of his son lludiger 
with stern resignation. 

‘He had rather,’ he said, ‘his son fell in battle than that 
he should live to despise the old simplicity of his countr}’’, and 
think the ohjeeb of combat was the gaining of spoil. The gold 
of the dead Burgundy,’ he added, ‘ would injure the morals of 
Switzerland more irretricvahl}’’ than ever his sword did their 
bodies.’ 

He heard of his brother’s death ■without surprise, but 
apparently with emotion. 

‘It was the conclusion,’ he said, ‘of a long tissue of am- 
bitious enterprises, which often offered fair x’rospects, but 
uniformly ended in disappointment.’ 

. The Landamman farther intimated, that his brother had 
apprised him that he was engaged in an affair of so much 
danger that he w'as almost certain to perish in it, and had 
■ bequeathed his daughter to her uncle’s care, with instructions 
respecting her. 

Here they parted for the present, but shortly after the 
Landamman. inquired earnestly of the Earl of Oxford what his 
motions were like to be, and whether he could assist them. 

‘I think of choosing Bretagne for my place of refuge,’ an- 
swered the Earl, ‘where my wife has dwelt since the battle of 
Tewkesbury expelled us from England.’ 

‘Do not so,’ said the kind Landamman, ‘but come to Geier- 
stein with the Countess, where, if she can, like you, endure our 
mountain manners and mounfttin fare, you are welcome, as to 
the house of a brother, to a soil where neither conspiracy nor 
tireason ever flourished. Bethink you, the Duke ot Bretagne 
is a w^k prince, entirely governed by a wicked &vourite, Peter 
Landais. He is as capable — I mean the minister — of selling 
brave men’s blood as a butcher of selling bullock’s flesh ; and 
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you know there are .those, both in France and Burgundy, that 
thirst after yours,’ 

The Earl of Oxford expressed his thanks for the proposal, 
and his determination to profit hy it, if approved of by Henry 
of Lancaster, Earl of Bichinond, whom he now regarded as his 
sovereign. 

To close the tale, about three months after the battle of 
Nancy, the banished Earl of Oxford resumed his name of 
Philipson, bringing with his lady some remnants of their former 
wealth, which enabled them to procure a commodious residence 
near to Geierstein ; and the Landamman’s interest in the state 
procured for them the right of -denizenship. The high blood 
and the moderate fortunes of Anne of Geierstein and Arthur 
de Vere, joined to their mutual inclination, made their marriage 
in every respect rational ; and Annette with her bachelor took 
up their residence with the young people, not as servants, hut 
mechanical aids in the duties of the farm ; for Arthur continued 
to prefer the chase to the labours of husbandry, which was of 
little consequence, as his separate income amounted, in that 
poor country, to opulence. Time glided on, till it amounted 
to five years since the exiled family had been inhabitants of 
Switzerland, In the year 1482, the Landamman Biederman 
died the death of the righteous, lamented universally, aa a 
model of the true and valiant, simple-minded and sagacious 
chiefs who ruled the ancient Switzers in peace, and headed 
them in battle. In the same year, the Earl of Oxford lost his 
noble countess. 

But the star of Lancaster at that period began again to 
culminate, and called the banished lord and his son from their 
retirement, to mix once more in 2 >olitics. The treasured neck- 
lace of Margaret was then put to its destined use, and the 
produce applied to levy those bands which shortly after fought 
the celebrated battle of Bosworth, in which the arms of Oxford 
and his son contributed so much to the success of Henr}*^ VII. 
This changed the destinies of De Vere and his lady. Their 
Swiss farm was conferred on Annette and her husband ; and 
the manners and beauty of Anne of Geierstein attracted as 
much admiration at the English court as formerly in the Swiss 
chalet. 
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Nora 1. DonBLE-GAXGERS, p. 142 

Docble-waekers, a name In Germany for those aerial duplicates of human- . 
Ity who represent the features and appearance of other living persons. 


Noth 2. — Louis XI.’s ilixisxEBS, p. 173 

Louis XI. was probably the first king of France who flung aside all 
affectation of choosing his ministers from among the nobility. He often 
placed men of mean birth in situations of the highest trust. 


Note 3. — GEBMAit Dungeon, p. 175 

In connexion with the description of this dungeon, it may be stated that 
the Author, In composing this novel, derived considerable assistance from 
a journal of foreign travel, the work of his Intimate friend the lute .Tames 
Skene of Rubislaw. It is also curious to observe that in the ArcTtwologia 
Scotica, 1823, vol. III. p. 17, there appears an account by Mr. Skene of a 
suite of apartments excavated from the rocks on which the castle of Baden, 
in Swabia, stands, .supposed to have been connected with the jurisdiction 
of the Secret Tribunal In that country {Laing). 


Note 4. — Public Executioneb, p. 199 

There is abundant evidence that in the middle ages the office of public 
executioner was esteemed highly honourable all over Germany. It still is, 
in such parts of that country as retain the old custom of execution by 
stroke of sword, very far from being held discreditable to the extent to 
which we carry our feelings on the subject, and which exposed the magis- 
trates of a Scotch town, I rather think no less a one than Glasgow, to a 
good deal of ridicule when they advertised, some few years ago, on occa- 
sion of the death of their hangman, that * none but persons of respectable 
character ’ need apply for the vacant situation. At this day in China, in 
Persia, and probably in other Oriental kingdoms, the chief executioner is 
one of the great officers of state, and is as proud of the emblem of his 
fatal duty as any European lord chamberlain of his golden key. 

The circumstances of the strange trial and execution of the knight of 
Hagenbach are detailed minutely by M. de Barante from contemporary MS. 

VOL, xsiii — 30 
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flocnmonfR: find (ho roatlor will ho "rntinod wKh n f-jifflniori of thnt 
writer’s nnrrative. A tr.'niKialion Is also given for the heiu-tit of inatiy of 
my kind readers. 


De toiitfis parts on ('■tail noconru par millier.a pntir .a'!'.!, •iter an prores de Cf' onirl 
gouvenieur, t.int la liaine efait aratnlc eoiitre hit. Oc m priion, il entendait rctentir 
sur le pont, ct iui-ilefif-ouH (Iub voOtrs tic la porlc, k> pa-' df *; clicv.a«x,_et s’ciKpieralt a fcon 
gcOlier do ceux rpii arriv.aioiit, fiolt pour otre fc;; jngos, Foit pour f;!ro t'-«io!ii<t do fon 
fiupplicft. I’iirfois lo gofdier ropond.ait, ‘Co »ont tloi* i tnaiigora ; jo no los ciniriaia pa'- 
‘ jSe BOi\t-cu pa*',’ (ViF.ait 1" priFOiiiiicr, ‘ don gnis aor.i-x inal votu", dt; haitto taillo, do torto 
apparence, iiiontos Fiir di;« cliovatii anx eoiirlo.t oroilloH? ’ ot si h: go'dior rojiondait, ‘ Oni’ 
— ‘ Ah CO fiout Ics SuisKoH,’ s’oerinit H.agonhacli. ' Mmii X>ieii, (ij'ox piihi dc* nioi t ’ el H re 
rappiclait toutes los inFulles qu’tl lour avail faites, t'UitOK fc?, iiihoioin-os otivorft eiix. 11 
pens.'iit, mais trop tard, quo c’otait lour allLancc avoc la innlBon U’.^ntrJeho qui £-t:dt 
c.auFO de sa pcrtc. 

Le 4 Mai 1-174, apr£a avoir Atd inis a l.a question, il fut, a la dilicciico d’Honnaiia 
d’Eptingen, gouveniour pour r.arelddttc, anieiio diiv.a«t for jiiges, our La place pnhliqii'! do 
Bris.acli. Sa contcnaiice etnit forme ct d’liu lioinme (jtii no cr.aiiit pas la inort_, Henri 
Iscliii de Bale porta la parole ntt uom d’Horinami d’Kptmgen, aci'-fs.aiit pour le seigneur ct 
h: Ldu] pays, Il parla a {mjii preacn ccs tennes: ‘I’itirre do llagenbach, chevalier, m.attro 
d’liotel de Monseigneur lo Due de Bourgogne, ct .eon gonvontonr d.ans Ior pays de Ferotto 
"ct Hautc-Alsace, aur.ait dfl respecter les priviir-ges rktervds par Facte d’cngagcnient; 
inais il n’a pas moiiis fouK- nux plcds les lois de Dtcn et des homines, ipio les droits jurca 
ct g.aranti-s an pays. Il a f.iit inettre a mort sans jugeinent quatro lionnGtes bourgeois de 
Thaim; il ,a depouillG la ville de Brifoach dc sa jurisdiction, ct y a i;t.abli juges ct con- 
suls dc son choix ; H a roinpu ct di.s|)erfi(3 les conimuiiautes de la Iwurgeoisic ct dea 
metiers; il a Icvd des irnfiOts p.ar sa scnlo volonte ; il .a, coutro toutes les lois, logd dies 
les hahitaus dcs gens do guerro — J>omb.ards, Fr.anijais, Pic.arJs, on Flnmnnds; ct a 
favorise leur_ dtjsordres et pillages. Il lour a memo eommandd d’eporger leiirs liOfes 
durant la imit, et avait fait preparer, pour y emtanjiier les fi^mmes et le.s enfan®, des 
bateaux qui devaicnt Gtre submerges dans le Ithin. Knfin, lors tnGrne qu’ll rejetterait 
do_ telles cruautes sur les ordres qu’il a rcgiis, comment pourrait-ll s’oxcuser d’avoir 
fait violence et outrage d I’honncur de taut do lilies et Icimnes, ct tnGmo dc isaintes 
religieuses ? ’ 

D’autres accnimtionn furent portC-es dans les interrogatoires ; ct des temoins nttes- 
terent les violences faites nux ^n.s dc Mulliau.sen ct nux mnrchaiids do Bfilc. 

Pour sub-re toutes les formes do la justice, on avait domi£ un nvocat a FaccufA 
‘ Messire Pierre de Hageubacli,’ dit-il, ‘ ne rccomialt d’antro juge ct d’autre seigneur quo 
Monseigneur le Due de Bourgogne, dont il av.ail commission, et rccevait les commaude-, 
mens. Il n’avait nul droit de contrOIer les ordres qu’il Ctait charge d’cxi-cutor, ct son 
devoir etait d’obGir. Ke sait-ou pas quelle souiniHsIon les gens de guerrp. doiveut d leur 
seigneur ct mat tre? Croit-on que le landvogt dc Monseigneur lo Due eQC a lui remon- 
trer et I’l Ini resister ? Et monseigneur n’a-t-il pas ensuito, par sa presence, confirind et 
ratifie, tout ce qui avait Cto fait en son nom ? Si des impCts out etC- demandits, e’est 
qu’il avait besoin d’aigent. Pour les recueillir, il a bien fallu punir ceux qui so refu- 
fcaient a payer. C'est ce que Monseigneur le Due, et memo Fempcretir, qimnd ils eont 
Venus, ont reconnu n£ces.saire. Le logement des gens de guerre Ctait auRsi la suite des 
ordres du Due. Quant a la jnridiction de Brisacli, le landvogt pouvait-il souffrir cette 
resistance ? Enfin daus une affaire si grave, oil il y v.a de la vie, coiivierit-il de produire 
comme un vdntable grief, le dernier dont a parle F.accusateur? Parmi ceux qui £cou- 
X a-t-il im seul qui pnisse bd vantcr de ne pas avoir saisi les occasions de se 
divertir? K’est-il pas clair quo Slessire dc Hiigcnbacli a seiilcnicut profits dc la bonne 
volontG de quelques iemtaes ou lilies ; <m, pour mettre les choses au pis, qu’il n’a exerefi 
d’autre contrainte envers elles qu’au moycn de son bon argent 'I ’ 

Les juges megferent longtemps sur leur tribunal. Douzo heurcs enticres passerent 
Kins i^e 1 affaire fut terminde. Le Sire de Hagenbach, toujours ferine et calme, n’nl- 
le^a d antres.dC-fen-ses, d’autres excuses, que ceUes qu’il avait donnoes dC-ja sous la torture 

les ordres et la.volonto de son seigneur, qui etait son seul Juge, et le seul qui pflt lui 
demander compte; ^ a i i x , 

EnSn, a sept heures du soir, a la clarte des flambe.aux, les juges, apres avoir ddclard 
qu a eux appartenait le droit de prononcer sur les crimes imputds au landvogt, le firent 
rappeler, et rendirent leur sentence qui le condamna A mort. Il ne s’Gmut pas dav.an- 
tage, et demanda pour toute grace d’avoir seuiement la t€tc trancliCe. Huit bourreaux 
Ues diverts villes se presentOrent pour executer I’arret. Celiii de Colmar, qui passait 
pour le plus adroit, fut preferd. Avant de le conduire a Fecliafaud, les seize chevaliers 
qui laisment partie des juge.s requirent que Messire de Hagenbach fQt degradd de, sa 
mgnjte de chevalier et de tons ses honneurs. Pour lors s’avanca (Jaspard Hurter, 
neraut de 1 empereur, et il dit: ‘Pierre dc Hagenbach, il me ddplalt grandement que 


1 
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TOiiB ayez si mal employe votre vie mortelle, de Borte qu’il convienfc qne vous perdiez 
non seulement la diqnite et ordrc de clievalerie, mais aussi la vie. Votre devoir etait de 
rendre la justice, de prot^ger la veuve et I’orphelin, de respecter les femmes et les 
fiUes, d’honorer les Baintes prgtres, de vous opposer a touts injuste violence, et, au 
contraire, vous avez commis tout ce quc vous deviez empdoher. Ayant ainsi forfait au 
noble ordre de clievalerie, et aux .sermcns qne vous aviez jurds, les chevaliers ici presens 
m’ont enjoint de vous en 6tcr les insignes. Ne les voyant pas snr vous en ce moment 
jo vous proclame indigne chevalier de St. George, au nom et a I’honneur duquel on vous 
avait autrefois honord du baudrier de clievalerie.’ Puis s’avanca Hermann d’Eptingen : 
‘Puis qu’on vdent de te degrader de cbevalerie, jo te depouille de ton collier, ebaine 
d’or, annean, poignard, dperon, gantelet.’ II les lui prit et lui en frappa le visage, et 
ajonta ; ‘ Chevaliers, et vous qui desirez Ic devenir, j’espere que cette punition publique 
vous servira d’exemple, et que vous vivrez dans la crainte de Dieu, noblement et vail- 
lamment, selon la dignitd de la clievalerie et I’honnenr de votre nom.’ Enfin, Xliomas 
Schutz, prevCt d’Einsisheim et marechal de cette commission de juges, se leva, et 
s’adreasant au bourreau, lui dit: ‘Faites selon la justice.’ 

Tons les juges monterent a chev.al ainsi qu’flcrmann d’Eptingen. Au milieu d’eni 
marchait Pierre de Hagenbaeh, {entre deux prStres. C’etait pendant la nuit. Des 
torches Oclairaient la marche; uiie foule immense se pressait autour de ce triste 
cortdge. -Le condamnd s’entretenait avec son confessenr d’nn air pieux et recueilli, 
mais fenne ; se recommandant aussi aux prilires de tons ceui qui I’entouraient. Arrive 
dans une prairie devant la porte de la vxUe, il monta but I’echafaud d’un pas assurd; 
puis elevant la voix — 

‘ Je n’ai pas peur de la mort,’ dit-il; ‘encore que je ne Pattendisse pas de cette sorte, 
mais blen les armes a la main ; ce que je plains e’est tout le sang que le mien fera couler. 
Monseigneur ne laissera point ce jour sans vengeance pour moi. Je ne regrette ni ma 
vie, ni mon corps. . . . J’dtais hommo — priez pour moi.’ . . . H s’entretint encore un 
instant avec le confesseur, prdsenta la tete et rejut le coup. — [BEUoitKE he] Baeahtb 
[Histoire des Dues de Bourgogne, i. pp. 189-19G]. 


Teansuation 

Such was the detestation in which this cruel governor was held, that midtitudes 
floched in from all quarters to be present at his trial. He heard from his prison the 
bridge and the archway of the gate re-echo with the tread of horses, and would ask of 
his jtuler respecting those who were arriving, whether they mighty be his judges, or 
those desirous of witnessing his punishment. Sometimes the jailer would answer, 
‘These are strangers whom I know not.’ ‘Are not they,’ said the prisoner, ‘men 
meanly clad, tall in stature, and of bold mien, mounted on short-eared horses?’ And 
if the jailer answered in the affirmative, ‘Ah, these are the Swiss,’ cried Hagenbaeh. 

‘ My God, have mercy on me I ’ and he recalled to mind all the insults and cruelties he 
had heaped upon them. He considered, but too late, that their alliance vrith the house 
of Austna had been his destruction. 

On the 4th of May 1474, after being put to the tortmre, he was brought before his 
judges in the public square of Brisach, at the instance of Hermann d’Eptingen, who 
governed for the Archduke. His countenance was firm, as one who fears not death, 
Henry Iselin of B91e first spoke in the name of Hermann d’Eptingen, who acted for the ' 
lord and [of] the country. He proceeded in nearly these terms : ‘ Peter de Hagenbaeh, 
knight, steward of my lord the Cuke of Burgundy, and bis governor in the country of 
Ferette and Haute-Alsace, was bound to observe the privileges reserved by act of com- 
pact, but he has alike trampled imder foot the laws of God and man, and the rights 
which have been guaranteed by oath to the country. He has caused four worshipful 
burgesses of Thann to be put to death without trial ; he has spoiled the city of Brisach, 
and established there judges and consuls chosen by bimself; he has broken and dis- 
persed the various communities of burghers and craftsmen ; he has levied imposts of 
liis own will; contrary to every law, he has quartered upon the inhabitants soldiers of 
various countries, lombards, French, men of Picardy, and Flemings, and has encour- 
aged them in pillage and disorder ; he has even commanded these men to butcher their 
hosts during the night, and had caused boats to be prepared to embark therein women 
and children to be sunk in the Rhine. Finally, should he plead the orders which he 
had received as an excuse for these cruelties, how can he clear himself of having dis- 
honoured so many women and maidens, even those under religious vows?’ 

Other accusations were brought against him by examination, and witnesses proved 
outrages committed on the people of Mulhausen and the merchants of BSle. 

That every form of justice might be observed, an advocate was appointed to defend 
the accused. ‘Messire Peter de Hagenbaeh,’ smd he, ‘recognises no other judge or 
master than my lord the Duke of Burgundy, whose commission he bore and whose 
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ordorE lip TPceivcd. Hp had no ronlrol ov,>r thp ordPM h^ charj;p4 to p’sppd'.p t h!« 
duty ntis to olipy. Who iffrionunt ot tlip pijb[r,i»'‘iori diip tjy ruiiitary to 

thpir lonl nnd iiia'tpr? Can any oiip i/<;lipvp that tlip lasidvoftt of tny lord th’i J)»fep 
oouM retnouBtrat*' tvilh or rp’di-t hiniV And lia>i not jny lord rfmf.rtnp'l and ratified hy 
hi* prPECncn nil npts dunn in hii linniPV If h-n*- Ipnof lpvi<'il. it w-o* Ippoinso hr 

had need of tnoiu-y ; to obtain it. it r/a*. Kt‘.'<'i>wry to {.!!t>!*.h tho<p wtio refilled rnyttiput; 
thifi proceedin': tny lord the Dnhe, and ih*'* Ks;i 5 >eror i!i!!i<’>*if, ivhprt j rr*pn*-, hATP con- 
sidered a* expedient. The 'juarteriiif: of roldi<-r» v. j'. al.-o in scrord.aner r^^ith ll.-e order* 
of the Duke. Witit re'pecl to tlip Jiiri'dir-tiort of l!ri»a*-h, c'lttld the landvoyt |»»r!n{t 
any resistr.tico from that (piartcr? To c-'ittelnde, in /"> jottirti* an affair ~ one vrhieb 
touciien the life of tlie priiioncr — ran the ht».‘. apcti-itioii I-- rr^iU' rcii'idcred « rrief- 
ance? Attions all Ihore who hear m", !* there one itssn who can ray h" ha* nercr com- 
mitted eimil.ir iinpriidence* V Is it not ovldent th.st Mciirc d" lfar;fnhfte'h ha* only 
t.aken advruit-atje of the yood-tviil of •■orne t-irK and tromen, or, at the worst, tliat hi* 
money wa* the only res-traint Imposed \tj>o» them? ’ 

The jadpes sat for a lotit: time on the tribunal. TtveU'e hosir® claj>»e«! I'rforc the 
tcrmin.ation of tbe trial. The k.iilshl of Ifa^enhaeh. alwaav* calm nnd undaunted, 
brought forward no oth-r defence or excuee than what h‘> had Vefore given when under 
the torture, via. tiie order* nnd will of hi* lonl, who ahoie wn* hi* judge, ami who 
alone could demand nu explanation. .<t hnurth, ni f.evcn in the evening, and by the 
light of torches, the judge*, .afbir liaving d.clared it tiodr proviii'-e to pronounce judg- 
ment on the crimes of wliich llie latidvogl wa* aectifed, caused hito to I** ca.!!e<.l le-fore 
tiiem, and delivered tlieir eentence condetnuing him to death. He Ijctmyed no craotioft. 
and only demanded O-s a favour that he shonM Ik- ledjeaded. Might cicnitioner* cf vari- 
ous towns presented thenifelvea to riernte the sentence; the o'te iK-lruiging to Colmar, 
who was accounted the moat expert, wa*. preferred. 

Before conducting him to tiie fcalTold. the sixteen knights who acte-l as judge* 
required tlnat Me»“irc dc Ilagoiibach slioiild l>e degro/led from the dignitv of knight, 
and from all his honours. Then adv.anced Gaepar Hnrlcr, herald o! tii'' Emperor, and 
paid — ‘Peter de Hagonba'.di, I deeidj' dephuv that you have re> C!iip1oye<.l your mortal 
life, tlmt you must lose not only ther dignity and hoiiour of knighllioo'l, but your life 
also. Your duty was to render justice, to protect the widow and orphan, to respect 
women and maidens, to honour the holy pTle''ts. to oppore every utjjust oul.-age; tml 
you have yourself committed what you ought to liave opp<)sc<l In others. Having 
broken, therefore, the o.atii.s which you h.avo sworn, nnd liaving forfeited the noble 
order of knightliood, the knights here pwerent have tnjoiiied me to deprive you of it» 
insigni.a. Not jvercciving them on your person nt this moment, J proclaim yon un- 
worthy knight of St. George, in who?e name and honour yon were formerly admitted 
in the order of knighthood.’ Then Herm.ann d’hiptingen advance-l, ‘Since you arc 
degraded from knighthoo<l, I deprive you of your collar, gold ch.ain, ring, poniam, spur, 
and gauntlet.’ He then took them from him, and. striking him on the face, added — 
‘ Knights, and you who aspire to that honour, 1 tni.st this pnhlie punhsUinenf will 
Mrve as an example to you, and that you wlU live in tiie fear of God, nobly and val- 
iantly, in accord.once with the dignity of kniclitho<Hl nnd the honour of your n.ame.’ 
At last the provo.st of Einsisheira, and marshal of that commi.ssion of judges, arose, 
and addressing himself to the executioner — ‘Ijct justice be done.’ 

AU the judges, along with Hermann d’Eptiiigen, mounted on horseback; in the 
midst of them walked Peter dc Hagenbach between tvro priests. It was niglit, and 
they marched by the light of torches ; an immen.se crowd pre.a wl around this s-od pro- 
cession. The prisoner conversed with his confessor with [lious, collected, and firm 
demeanour, recommending himself to the prayers of tlie spectators. On arriving at a 
meadow without tlie gate of the town, he mounted the scaffold with a firm step, and 
elevating his voice, exclaimed — 

‘I f^r not death, I have always expected it; not, indeofl, in this m.anner, but with 
arms in my liana. I regret alone tlie blood wliicli mine ivUl cause to be filled ; my 
lord will not permit this day to pass unavenged. I regret neither inv life or body. I 
^3 a nmn-- pray for me! ’ He conversed an instant more with his confessor, presented 
hiB head, and received the blow. 


Note 5. — ‘ Dep. Eheix, dee Rhein,’ p. 224 
'This is one of the best and most popular of the German ditties : — 


Der Rhein, der Rhein, gesegnet sei der Rhein. 
Da wachseu unsre Reben, etc. 
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Noth G. — Ti:TiMn, p. 203 

The TTord * Tehme ' Is of Hncertain dcrlraUon. hut was always nsed to 
intlmtite this Inquisitorial and secret court. The members were termed 
iffsjcntlcn, or initiated, nnswerinq to the modern phrase of illuminati. 
Mr. Palfrrave .seems Inclined to derive the word ‘ Vehme ' from ‘ ehmc/ 
{. c. law, and he Is probably right. • 


Note 7. — Red Soil, p. 2G0 

The parts of Germany subjected to the operation of the Secret Tribunal 
were called, from the blood which It spilt, or from some other reason (Mr. 
Palgrave suggests the grotind tincture of the ancient banner of the dis- 
trict), the Red Soil. Westphalia, as the limits of tliat country were under- 
stood in the middle ages, whlcli are considerably different from the present 
boundarle.s, was the principal theatre of the Ycbmc. 

” Note 8. — The Teochadoots, p. 3G5 

The smoothness of the Provencal dialect, partaking strongly of the 
Latin, which had been spoken for so many ages In what was called for dis- 
tinction’s sake the Roman province of Gaul, and the richness and fertility 
of a country abounding In all that could delight the senses and soothe the 
Imagination, naturally disposed the Inhabitants to cultivate the art of 
poetry, and to value and foster the genius of those who distinguished 
themselves by attaining eicellonce In It. Troubadours, that Is, ‘finders’ 
or ' Inventors,’ equivalent to the Northern term of ‘ makers,' arose In every 
cln.ss, from the lowest to the highest, and success In tliclr art dignified men 
of the meanest rank, and added fre.sb honours to those who were horn In 
the patrician file of society. War and love, robre especially the latter, 
were dictated to them by the chivalry of the times as the especial subjects 
of their verse. Such, loo. were the themes of our Northern minstrels. 
But whilst the latter confined themselves In general to those well-known 
metrical histories In which scenes of strife and combat mingled with ad- 
ventures of enchantment, and fables of giants and monsters subdued by 
valiant champions, such ns host attracted the cars of the somewhat duller 
and more barbarous warriors of northern France, of Britain, and of Ger- 
many, the more lively troubadours produced poems which turned on human 
passion, and on love, affection, and dutiful observance, with which the 
faithful knight was bound to regard the object of his choice, and the 
honour and re.spect with which she was bound to recompense his faithful 
services. 

Thus far It cannot be disputed that the themes selected by the trouba- 
dours were those on which poetry Is most naturally exerted, and with the 
best chance of rising to excellence. But it usually happens that, when any 
one of the fine arts Is cultivated exclusively, the taste of those who prac- 
tise and .admire Its productions loses sight of nature, simplicity, and true 
taste, and the artist endeavours to discover, while the public learn to ad- 
mire, some more complicated system. In which pedantry supersedes the 
dictates of natural feeling, and metaphysical ingenuity is used instead of 
the more obvious qualifications of simplicity and good sense. Thus, with 
the unanimous approbation of their hearers, the troubadours framed for 
themselvf-" a species of poetry describing and Inculcating a system of meta- 
physical I ifectlon as Inconsistent with nature as the minstrel’s tales of 
magicians and monsters ; with this evil to society, that it was calculated 
deeply to Injure Its manners and its morals. Every troubadour, or good 
knight, \;ho took the maxims of their poetical school for his rule, was 
hound to choose a lady love, the fairest and noblest to whom he had ac- 
cess, to whom be dedicated at once his lyre and his sword, and who, mar- 
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rlp(l or Elnplr, to l-'o Hip olijtTf In v/hom lilr- Hf'’', v,'or<);', nnfl arttfina 
vrorc to bo dPvot<’tl. On tlit' ot!n-r Isnnd. n ladjr th<i« honoured and clistln- 
j^uishod WOR bound, liv JifTCiitinu' Ih'" : orvlct-t: of ptu li a jrnllnnt. (o ro'uddor 
Iiim ns lipr Inver, and on nil dim ofcasioris to jtraro Jtini a!- r.'Itl! dlntlti- 
{jiilshod marks of [XTSonnl f/:vonr. It is fnn* that, nonor/Hiur to tbf k-Pst 
antliorltlps, the Interroursi’ bniwist her lovt-r and Imrrelf v.’as to Im enttn-Ij 
of a Platonic ohnractpr, and the loy.aJ f.v.'.'iln %vns not to rf’qolre, or Iht* 
chosen lady to tjrnnt. nnythln^ Imyoiid th*' fiivonr fdic rnlfdit !n Ftrict rn<“J- 
CKty bestov?. Fyven under tulr. rmd'rbdton, tim syplem \vnr' lUm to mnlm wild 
work wltli the doirmslic jx-nce of fnmnic.v, since It jiennlttcd. or ratimr 
enjoined, such fatnillarlty liotwixt the fair dame and her jioetlcal admirer J 
and very frequently human pns'-ton«. jiiaced in f.iu’h a danjrerotm situnilon, 
proved too strori}: to he confined wlttdn the nmtnpliysdcal hound'! pre*'-'rrlt'td 
to them by so fantastic and pcrlloiis n syatem. 'fhe injisrcd huehands on 
many occasions nvenaed tiiemselvcs with severity, and cvi-n witii dreadful 
cruelty, on the unfaithful indies, and the niiislcal skill and chlvnirouR char- 
acter of the lover proved no protection to his person, Itiit the real spirit 
of the system ■v.’as seen In tliis, tlmt in the, poems of the other trotihadosjrs, 
by whom such events are recorded, their pity is nil Im.^towed on tlm hap- 
less lovers, while, without the least allowance for Just provocation, the 
Injured husband is held up to execration. 


Noxn n. — PAni.iAMKKT or Lorr, p. I?CG 

In Provence, durlna the flourishinf: time of file trouKidours, love was 
esteemed so prave and formal a part of the husiness of life, that a Parlia- 
ment or niph Court of Love was appointed for decldin.'; siirh questions. 
This singular tribunal was, it may ho .supposed, conversant with more of 
imaginary than of real suits; Imt It Is astonishing wUli what cold and 
pedantic Ingenuity the troubadours of whom It consisted set themselves 
to plead and to decide, upon reasoning which "was not less .slngtilnr and 
able than out of place, the absurd questions which their own fantastic 
imaginations had prevlousl.v devised. There, for example, is a reported 
case of much celebrity, where a lady, sitting In companj- with throe per- 
sons who were her admirers, listened to one with the most favour.ahlo 
smiles, while she pressed the hand of the second, and touched with her own 
the foot of the third. It was n case much agitated and keoniy contested 
in the Parliament of Love wliich of these rivals had received the distin- 
guishing mark of tljc lady's favour. Much ingenuity wa.s wasted on this and 
similar cases, of which there is a collection, In all judicial form of legal 
proceedings, under the title of arrCis C'amour (adjudged cases of the Court 
of Love). 

Note 10. — IIe.u) of the Veiimic TainuNAts, p. 417 

The Archbishop of Cologne was recognised as head of all the free trlbO- 
nals (I, c. the Vehmique benches) In Wc.stphnlia. hv a writ of privilege 
granted in 1.353 by the Emperor Charle.s IV. V’incoslaus confirmed this 
act by a privilege dated 1382. In which the archbishop Is termed Grand 
Master of the Vehme. or Grand Inquisitor. And this prelate and other 
priests were encouraged to exercise such office by Pope Boniface IIL, whose 
ecclesiastical discipline permitted them In such cases to assume the right 
of judging in matters of life and death. 

Note 11. — Gdantes, p. 440 

. Guantes, used by the Spanish as the French say itrennes, or the English 
handsel! or luckpenny — phrases used by Inferiors to their patrons as the 
hringers of good news. 
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Note 12. — Chaeles the Bold, p. 458 

, The follo'wing very striking passage is that in which Philip de Comines 
sums up the last scene of Charles the Bold, whose various fortunes he had 
long watched with a dark anticipation that a character so reckless, and 
capable of such excess, must sooner or later lead to a tragical result: — 

As soon as the Count de Campo-haaso arrived in the Duke of Dorrain’s army, word 
was sent him to leave the camp immediately, for they would not entertain, nor have 
any communication with, such traitors. Upon which message he retir’d with his party 
to Conde, a castle and pass not far off, where he fortified himself with carts and other 
things as well as he could, in hopes . that, if the Duke of Burgundy was routed, he 
might have an opportunity of coming in for share of the plunder, as he did afterwards. 
Nor ■\vaa this practice with the Duke of Lorrain the most execrable action that Campo-. 
basso was guilty of ; hut before he left the army he conspir’d with several other officers 
(finding it was impracticable to attempt anything against the Duke of Burgimdy’s 
person) to leave liim just as they came to charge, for at that time he suppos’d it would 
put the Duke into the greatest terror and consternation, and if he fled, he was sure he 
could not escape alive, for he had order’d thirteen or fourteen sure men, some to run as 
soon as the Germans came up to charge ’em, and others to watch the Duke of Bur- 
gimdy, and kill him in the rout, which was well enough contrived ; I myself have seen 
two or three of those who were employed to kill the Duke. . Having thus settled his 
conspiracy at home, he went over to the Duke of Lorrain upon the approach of the 
German army ; hut finding they would not entertain him, he retired to Conde. ' ' 

The German army march’d forward, and -with ’em a considerable body of French 
horse, whom the King had given leave to he present at that action. Several parties 
lay in ambush not far off, that if, the Duke of Burgundy was routed, they might sur- 
prise some person of quality, or take some considerable booty. By this every one may 
see into what a deplorable condition this poor Duke had brought himself by his con- 
tempt of good counsel. Both armies being join’d, the Duke of Burgundy’s forces 
having been twice beaten before, and by consequence weak and dispirited, and ill pro^ 
vided besides, were quickly broken and entirely defeated. Many sav’d themselves and 
got off; the rest were either taken or kill’d; and among ’em the Duke of Burgundy 
himself was kill’d on the spot. . . . One Monsieur Claude of Bausmont, captain‘'of the 
Castle of Dier in Lorrain, kill’d the Duke of Burgundir. Finding his army, routed, he 
mounted a swift horse, and endeavouring to swim a little river in order to, make his 
escape,- his horse fell with him, and overset him. The Duke cry’d out for quarter to 
this gentleman who was pursuing him, but he being deaf, and not hearing Iiim, im- 
mediately kill’d and stripp’d him, not knowing who he was, and left him naked in the 
ditch, where his body .was found _ the next day after the battle ; which the Duke of 
Lorrain (to his eternal honour) buried with great pomp and magnificence in St. George’s 
church, in the old town of Nancy, himseU and all his nobility, in deep mourning, 
attending the corpse to the grave. The follovring epitaph was some time aferwarda 
engrav’d on his tomb : — 

! Carolus hoc busto Burgundffi gloria gentis 

Conditur, Europ® qui fuit ante timor. ... 

I saw a seal ring of his, since his death, at Milan, with his arms cut curiously upon a 
sardonyx that I have seen him often -near in a riband at his breast, which was sold at 
Milan for two duc.ats, and had been stolen from him by a rascal that waited on him in 
his chamber. I have often seen the Duke dress’d and undress’d in great state and 
formality, and attended by ve^ great persons; but at his death all this pomp and 
magnificence ceas'd, and his family was involv’d in the same ruin with himself . . . and very 
likely as a punishment for his having deliver’d up the Constable not long before, 
out of a base and avaricious principle; but God forrfve him. I have known a 
powerful and honourable prince, in as great esteem, and as much courted by his neigh- 
bours (when his affairs were in a prosperous condition), as any prince in Europe, and 
perhaps more ; and I cannot conceive what should provoke God Almighty’s displeasure 
BO highly against liim, unless it was his self-love and arrogance, in appropriating all 
the success of his enterprises, and all the renown he ever acquir’d, to his own wisdom 
and conduct, without attributing anything to God. Yet, to speak truth, he -was master 
of several good qualities. No prince ever had a greater ambition to entertain young 
noblemen than he, nor was more careful of their education. His presents and bounty 
were never profuse and extravagant, because he gave to many, and had a mind every- 
body should taste of it. No prince was ever more easy of access to his servants and 
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cabjcctB. ‘WTiilrt I waB In his service lie was never cniel, htit a little before his death 
he took up that humour, which was an infallible sifpi of the. shortnces of his life, _ Ho 
was very splendid and curious in iiis dress, and in everythin;; else, and indeed a Uttlo 
too mucli. He paid prcat honours to all ainhass.adors and forrupners, and critcrtain’d 
them nobly. Hw ambitious dc.sire of f.atne w.as insati-able, and it was th.at which in- 
duced him to Iw etenially in wars, more tlwn any otlier motive. He ambitiously desir'd 
to imitate tlie old kiuRs and heroes of antiquity, whose actions still sliltse in history, 
and are so much talked of in the world, and his courage was equal to any prince’s of 
his time. 

But all his designs and imtginations were vain and extravagant, and turn'd after- 
wards to his own dishonour and confusion, for 't is the conquerors and not the conquer'd 
that purchase to them.selvcs renown. I cannot easily determine towards whom God 
.AJmighty shew'd his anger most, whether towards him who dle<i suddenly without 
pain or sickness in the field of battle, or towards his subjects who never enjoy’d peace 
after his death, but were continu.ally involv’d in wars, against whicli tlioy were not able 
to maintain themselves, upon account of the civil dlsseiitions and cruel animosities 
that arose among ’em ; and that whicli was the most insupjiortable was, that the very 
people to whom they were now oblig'd for their defence and preservation were the 
Germans, who were strangers, and not long since tlicir profess’d enemies. In short, 
after the Duke’s death, there was not a neigh bouriiig state that wish’d them to prosper, 
nor even Germany that defended ’cun. And by the management of their affairs, their 
understanding seem’d to be as much infatuated as their master’s, for tlicy rejected all 
good counsel, and pursued such methods as directly tended to their destruction ; and 
they are still in such a ^condition, that thougli they have at present some little case 
and relaxation from their sorrows, yet ’t is with great danger of a relapse, and ’tls well 
if it turns not in the end to their utter ruin. 

I am partly of their opinion who maintain, tliat God gives princes, as He in His 
wisdom thinks fit, to punisli or cliastiso the subjects ; and He disyiOBes tlio affection of 
subjects to their princes, as Ho has determin’d to raise or depress ’em. Just so it has 
pleas’d Him to deal with tlio house of Eurgnndy ; for, after a long series of riches and 
prospmty, and aix-and-twenty years’ peace under three illuEtrious princes, predecessors 
to this Charles (all of '<m excellent persons, and of great prudence and discretion), it 
pleas’d God to send this Duke Charles, who involv’d them in bloody wars, as well 
winter as summer, to their great affliction and expense, in which most of their richest 
and rtoutest men were either kill’d or nttcrly undone, Tlieir misfortunes began at 
the siege of JTuz, and so continu’d for three or four battles successively to the very 
hour of his death ; and after such a manner, tliat at the last the whole strength of 
their country was destroy’d, and all kill’d or taken prisoners who had any zeal or 
affection for the house of Burgundy, and had power to defend the state and dignity of 
that family; so that in a manner their losses were equal to, if not ovcr-halanc’d, 
their former prosperity; for as 1 have seen tiiese princes lierctofore puissant, rich, 
and honourable, so it fared the same with their subjects; for I think I have seen 
and known the greatest part of Eurojie ; yet I never knew any province or country, 
tho’ perhaps of a larger extent, so abounding in money, so extravagantly fine in furni- 
ture for their h^es, so sumptuous in their bnlldings, so profnso in their expenses, so 
luxnrions in their feasts and entertainments, and so prodigal in all respects, as the 
subjects of these princes, in my time . . . hut it has pleased God at one blow to subvert 
and min this powerful and illustrious family. ... Such changes and revolutions of 
states and kingdoms God in His providence has wrought before we were bom, and will 
do again when we are in oiv graves ; for this Is a certain maxim, that the prosperity 
or adversity of princes are wholly at His disposal.— Comiheb, Book V. chap. ii. 
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Abte, to pay the penalty of, i 
atone for I 

Adjected, appended, added 
Ag>t:s, Queen (p. 160), wife 
of King Andrew of Hun- 
gary, and daughter of the 
(Emperor) Albert, took in- 
human vengeance on her 
father’s murderers 
Aioeette, a plume of feathers 
Adbebt, Empeeob, more 
correctly King of the 
. Komans, was assassinated 
hy his nephews and other 
conspirators near Hah s- 
hurg in Switzerland in 
1308 

Admaik, or Addekaone, 
Germany 

Adtee ego, second seK 
Abiette, a little song 
Abquebusiee, a soldier armed 
with anarquehuse, an early 
form of musket 
Abbests op dove, decrees of 
the troubadour courts of 
love. See Kote 9, p. 470 
Asi, or ^siE, a class of gods 
in ancient Scandinavian 
mythology 

Abbes, Festivad op. See 
Festival of Asses 
Asrucions, astute, shrewdy 
Au SECRET, for a confidential 
consultation 

Ave, Ave Mabta, Hail to 
thee, Mary! A prayer 
begiiming with these words 


Baabekhauteb, correctly, 
Babenhauteb, a ‘bear’s- 
hider,’ a nickname given 
to the lanzfaiechie, or 
tandsfmechte, at the time 
of the Thirty Tears War, 


from their fondness for 
lying stretched at lazy ease 
on a bear-skin or similar 
rug 

Banneret, a standard-bearer 
Ban op the Empire, sentence 
of outlawry; authority 
BANquETTE, the walk behind 
the parapet of a fortress 
Babante, a. G. P. BBUoriaE, 
Baeon de, author of 
Hisioire des Dues de 
Sotirgogne, 12 vols. 
(1824-28) 

Babbee, louiB Xt.’s. Com- 
pare Oliver le Dain in 
QuerUin Duricard 
Barbican, the outwork 
defending the gate of a 
fortress 

Baeok op the Empibe, a 
baron who owed no alle- 
giance to any feudal 
superior except the 
emperor 

Babtizah, a small ove’r- 
hanging turret, projecting 
parapet 

Bean in the care. He 
who obtained the bean, 
previously placed in the 
Twelfth Kight cake, was 
Twelfth Night King 
Benedicitb, my blessing rest 
upon you 

BEBCHTODDof OPPEINGEN 
(p. ICO), a soldier and 
, hermit, who established 
his cell near the spot 
where Albert (q-v.) was 
slain 

Bickeeino, quivering, rapidly 
fluttering 

BDACB FBIABB OP ST. 

I Feancis’s order. See 8t. 
Francis’s order 


Bdinh out op, to evade, shirk 

Bdutackeb. See Steinem- 
herz, Francis, etc. 

Boreas, in ancient Greek 
mythology, the North 
Wind 

Botaego, the roe oi the 
mullet or tunny, salted 
and dried 

Both Sicilies. See Sicilies, 
both 

Bowyeb, a maker of hows 

Boy Bishop, cokseoratioh op 
(p. 381^, an annual mum- 
mery m most English 
cathedral towns, on St. 
Nicholas’s Day (6th De- 
cember), a boy bishop being 
elected in mockery of the 
clergy 

Beache, a kind of sporting 
dog, that hunted hy scent 

Beansle, a brawl, species 
of dance, resembling the 
cotillon 

Bretagne, Brittany. 

Beoad-piece, an old Eng- 
lish gold coin = 208. first 
issued by James I. in 
1619 

Bbockekbeeg, or Brocken 
Hnx, a summit in the 
Harz Mountains of Ger- 
many, where the witches 
were believed to assemble 
for weird revelry at least 
once a year 

Bruit, rumour 

Bull, wild, called in Latin 
vrus, whence TJri (see n. 
190) 

Buon campaona, open 
countiy 

Butiisbodz, near to Russwyl 
(q.v.) in the canton of 
Lucerne 
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CAisArxr, a v.-ino-^liop 
Ca ar.RTAirio, *.Vru,u»', a 
troubadour of r.oi!'-'’ilion, 
who llvod in tli<- (-n l of 
tin! 12th ci iilury 
CAl,r.90K?, dra'.vrr« 

CajstjU, or Crj-Tn, iva" r.t 
the date fi{ this novrl a 
pOflpn KS f n II oi Vfiiico; 
nearly all tho Levant, 
oxcopt Ihi.i i*bn't and 
Ulioilc’' (7.0.), ■"•■as iubi<-ct 
to the Tnrkn 

CAforr;, a long rhay^y over- 
coat 

CAnAVAiiKKr.A, .Ml inn 
CAr,r-orrAi>o, a pieco of moat 
or yamo, Hcanotiod nn-J j 
broiled i 

CAncAtitrr, a ncchbco, cirdet 
of joird.n 

CAT'.0I,VR JIOC EfliTO, etc. 

(p. 471), In Ibis tomb is 
orabalnicd Charlr-!', the 
plorj’ of tbo BnrgtindiTsn 
nation, formerly the terror 
of Ktirope 

CAnTja-siAti raiAnis, take, 
amongst other vows, ono 
of .•vbnost total cUcnce 
Cathaa', China 
Catoub, in nnoicut Greek 
my til o logy, the '\Vcit- 
North-West IVind 
Ciurmos, or atAsirr.o.v, the 
armoured frontlet of a 
horse 

C n A r, o H E A o, a reed made 
into an iiifitrument of 
music 

CifArxEs THE SnrPLE, a feeblo 
puppet-king of France, 
who reigned in the end of 
the 9tli and beginning of 

the 10th centnty' 

CtAKElICE AJOJ ms PATHEH- 
iif-EAW (p. 318). George 
Duke of Charence, brother 
of Edward I'F., married 
Isaliella, daughter of "War- 
wick the King-maker. 
Clarence and Warwick 
went over to Henry VL ; 
hut the duke soon a'ban- 
doned his f athcr-in-la'W 
and returned to join his 
brother 

Coip, a woman’s head-dress ] 
CoEso, the chief street or 
square in an Italian town 
Cdxfi EOTi, wine grown on 
a sunny slope 

Couci, Ikoelhaji de, or Ek- 
GnEHP.AirD ni., married 
Isahella, a daughter of 
Edward III. of England, 
and in 1374-75 claimed 
certain Swiss territories as 
belonging to the dowry of 
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hi* tnf.tb'T, Ail Au'tfiiii 
prill 

Coi.'K rutfiii tr., s err. St 
g-Mberitig of .rll a kin;;’" 
i.a'-'alR 

CofMri-Ar.cur.r.*. a-'-'datc*, 
iii'f <1 r("!ir*'nsptii''ii;« ly 

CliEho, the A{.-'..r'.l'-s’ i&r 
other) Cree l 

C J; r. r. -n E T. ,a large kin! of 
r.a!id!.''<tid; fop h'diljng a 
lifimll lire or iilumliiArit 


DAl.HATir-, t'Al.VATlQUE, R 
h'tig ocd<‘<-;s*^t;,'4! role' 

Ilro OiUTlA?, To Gol le- the 
thanks 

* Dm Ititr.rrf, jirr. llurrrr,’ etc- 
fp. Tile Ebin--, the 

Itbili'". bios sod I-' the 
Hbine. Tb'-re grow our 
noble gr-ife -*, etc. 

D t r. K s T T A 0, i—ni,ug"ilay, 
Tl!C‘.d.V.- ' I 

Diet, the national .i.-'emMy • 
DiAoM (p. w'llh is mere tlmn ! 
Ifri itiiloa from Stra*burg 
.TA th" crow f!ie<, .-.»d lieA 
noutb-irest from ll'le, 
wlicrens Ftmsbtirg lies 
Tiortli from Itale 
Dikostao, court-day, 
Ttie'day 

Dojet Da ME I,, in Oriesit.al 
lore, a Inige caieni nip- 
pored to lie ‘under tlie 
roots of tlie m'ean,’ in 
which ea-il spirits, en- 
cliaiitors, and other wicked 
lieiligs arc eonfiiied 
DoOMStiiui, all iviio gathered 
at the doom, or griat 
poinilar court 

Doefp, correctly rioup, a 
village 

DocnEE-c.Anonn, or ikip- 
• PEl-o a;;oki:, .a sjiectral 
counterpart of a living 
person 

Ducat, an old gold coin, 
worth about Os. 4d. 


tcHimH, sheriff, ,aAseA“or 
Eiksiedlek, or Eissiedeek, 
a celebr.atcd Benedictine 
ahhe3', a few miles south 
of the Lake of Zurich 
Empipx, ban or. See Ban 
of the Empire 
Estbeciiat, a caper 
EKESDunon, an old frontier 
fortress or fortified camp 
of the .ancient Saxons, 
about 18 miles south of 
Paderbom 
Escossajs, Scotsmen 
Espados, a long heavy sword 


f;rt; R?f }f E r, a free gift, 

Et'fcfi!, in ASK-letit Grcelc 

my*'.oli'.gy, I>»»t "Vli'l!;-! 

FAT'or, to nif.----!, f.t, turn 
m.i; veil 

}'jLf.":f.xnrT, rlublsw, *b-c 
right ej.vffni-d by ;J,r- p'-tty 
i-af'-t-t of the Ef.'-.p'.f.- to 

v.v,g,- warfflfe 

FrarTTr, l.t, r, dbtri.-t <v; 

Is: r- '.thcrii .‘.I'-’.f'- 

rrsrtTAt. Of eeb*- 

brajed r-i fltb Jxnciry, 
in cosiJi'.f rt.!''f4ti''r! of tlio 
Flight ir.-to F-j-ypt of do^wph 
f.Kd Maty 

Fi TE-l>tr.r, ft ilve-lay*’ 
fe-tisAl, ronnfstiiig of 
prorees iotsr, ri’t-ctAchr, 
et.-,, f.-ti ftrrargtd 

by Kiiii* Ifr-'/' in 14''b.’, and 
I'elchratci! annually 61 .Air 

Fiat v o j. r .*f t a s tta, Tt'.y 
« iiS li^ d!‘T:e 

Fil m;-. EErENTi.cs, f.riler. 
women 

FoPTE-CKAWstr.'., ft torturo- 
ehamVer 

Fur.rvT Camopt. Lneerrse, 
Cri, Sohwyr, and Unter- 
waaPhn, gVouiied srt'und 
the Lake of Lucerne 

Fr.rr. crriE* or the Ejtnrjt, 
owed ftllcgiftnce to no 
prince or nilcr cxcejit tbe 
emjKTor 

Fftnc COUNT or Tine EitnuE, 
a fount who owed alle- 
giance to no feud.al rajierior 
except the f injifror 

FrJtrop.AVEs, free counts, 
judges of the Vchniic 
trihun.als 

Fpjrrr.trBACTi, nr.ar Ztiricli; 
there the Confederates 
were nttneked oii.lMd 
Sfay 1443 by Austri.a and 
Zurich 

FEErPELixuntiarr, free field 
court 

FrxyonxprBCiiAPTEK, free 
counties 

Feeybch upiten, or r n e i- 
RCiitiprEK, free bailiffs, 
sberi/fs 

FnonKEE, a summoner, minor 
judicial officer 

Gawlee, a porch or clmi>cl 
beside a nionasteiy or 
churcb, in vvliich the 
monks received vi-sitors, 
where proce.ssions were 
formed, penitents sta- 
tioned, and so forth. See 
Note 25, ji. 443, of idiir 
Jf/aid oj Perth 
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Gat7, an administrative dis- 
trict ol the G-erman 
Empire 

Gauds, trinkets, ornaments ! 

, Gear, business, affair ; prop- ' 
erty, goods 

Geieesteu;, rulture-stone 

Gesjefa, or GMAF, count, 
earl 

Gets I. EE, or Gesseee, the 
bailiff ol' the Duke of 
Austria in Switzerland, 
the oppressive tyrant who 
fiRures in the story of 
Vrrniam Tell 

Geapfslust, or Gratei.'- 
iiUsT, means ‘count’s 
delight ’ 

Grave, a count 

Guttee-bIiOODEd, of the 
meanest birth 


Hageut, a musket, arq^ue- 
buse 

HaiiDsel, earnest-money 

Hasse, or Haksa, an asso- 
ciation of trading towns, 
very powerful on the 

• Baltic and North Sea 
coasts of Germany 

HXxrpTMAir, more correctly 
HAuPTMAiTJr, a captain 

HEii.BROSif, an old German 
town on the Neckar, 
about 30 miles north of 
Stuttgart 

Hetseltche acht, the secret 
tribunal of the V e h m i c 
institution 

Helvetia, the Batin name 
for Switzerland 

Heset V. (p. 309), carried 
an invading array from 
England over to France, 

• hut not from France into 
Italy 

Heejutage (p. 378), wine 
grown in a vineyard situ- 
ated 10 or 11 miles north 
of Valence, in the south- 
■ east of France 

Htpocaust, a stove, heating 
apparatus 


‘I HAVE SEEN THE WICKED 
MAN,’ etc. (p; 159)i Com- 
pare Psalm xxxvii. 3o, 36 
iLLUMJNATi, a secret society 
founded by Adam ITeis- 
hanpt at Ingolstadt in 
1776 for promoting general 
enlightenment and com- 
baHng tyranny 
iLLUSTRissiMO, vcry illUB- 
trlons sir 

Insouciant, heedless, re- 
gardless - 


IeMIN SULE, OrlRinNSXULE, 
a pillar dedicated to Irmin, 
an ancient Teutonic deity 

Jongleur, a minstrel-poet of 
Northern France 
JoTEUSE entree, making 
entry in festal fashion 
Jorous ECIESCE, minstrelsy 
Judgment of God, trial by 
ordeal, such as judicial 
combat, carrying red-hot 
iron, etc. 

JUNGHEUES, or JUNOHEEREN, 
a general title given to 
the sons of nobles 

■ 

Kiko op Gods and Men, 
the Zeus of the Greeks, 
Jupiter of the Romans 
King • or Naples, style of, 
etc. (p. 373), from JTenry 
VI., Part rtr. Act i. sc. 4 j 
Kobnigsfeldt, or Koniob- 
FELDEN, in the canton of 
Aargau, about 17 miles, 
north-west of Zurich 
Kokigsstuhl, king’s seat, 
seat of judgment 
Kreutzee, or creutzer, an 
old silver or copper coin 
of Germany, formerly 
= lid. , 

LaFerette. (SeeFerette, 
Ba 

Bamhebgeier, or lahmee- 
GEiEB, the Bearded Vul- 
ture, the largest bird of 
prey of the Old IVorld 
B AN DAIS, Peter, favourite 
of Francis II., Duke of 
Brittany; he was the 
son of a tailor, and was 
hanged at Nantes in 
1485 

Bandahmak, the’ chief 
magistrate in a Swiss 
canton 

Bakdvogt, a bailiff 
Banzknecht, or lands- 
knecht, a German mer- 
cenary soldier 

Baupen, in the canton of 
Berne; there the Swiss 
peasants defeated the 
neighbouring feudal nobles 
in 1339 

[Beaguee, a fixed camp, 
generally fortified or cn- 
I trenched 

Be bon Roi Rene^ good Bang 
Rene 

Beumund, general bad repu- 
tation 

Biege (p. 154), was taken by 
Charles of Burgimdy in 
1467, and, after- a rising 


of the citizens, again in 
1468, when he treated the 
people -with much severity 
and cruelty 

IiOEETTO, HOLY HOUSE OF, a 
small room traditionally 
believed to have been the 
Nazareth home of the 
Virgin Slaty, is reverenced 
at horetto near Ancona, 
on the Adriatic coast of 
Italy 

I Bos, or LAUs, praise 
I Bos EL, a good-for-nothing, 

I worthless fellow ■ 

Boms XI., agents of. One 
of his principal advisers 
was the ci-devant barber, 
Oliver le Dain, who figures 
so prominently in Quenlin 
Durward; Bouis XI. 

POISONED HIS BHOTHER (p. 

318). Bouis caused Us 
brother Charles, Duke of 
Guienne, to be put to 
death. See Queniin Dw- 
■ ward, Note 40, p. 446 ‘ 
Btme-hound, a large dog, as 
a bloodhound 

Maonifico, your magnifi- 
cence 

ilAiLS, baggage 
Mainour, the thing stolen; 

fact, act 
Maiee, mayor ■ 

Maison DU Due, the ducal 
palace; maison du Roy, 
the royal palace 
Maleceedence, mistrust, ■ 
the condition of not being 
believed 
Meikhere, Mr. 

Merlin, a kind of hawk, 
formerly trained to hunt 
game birds 

Mete-wand, measuring- 
rod 

Minnesinger, a poet- 
minstrel of mediaeval 
' Germany 

Monition, a formal notice 
requiring the amendment 
of some offence 
Monteeeau, bridge op 
(p. 300), there in 1419 
Jolm the Fearless, Duke 
of Burgundy, was treach- 
erou.sly slam by the at- 
tendants of the Dauphin, 
son of Charles VI. of 
France 

Montebo-cap, a hunts- 
man’s cap, provided -with 
flaps for protecting the 
cheeks 

Mont L’Hfer (p. 325) fought 
on 16th July 1465 be- 
tween Bouis XI. on the 
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one part and certain of 
the great noblea of Franco 
on the other 

Mo EAT, or MoETEfT, about 
12 miles from Keufchatel, 
on the east aide of the 
Lake of Keufchatel 

MonouE, the proud, dis- 
dainful look of a superior 
to an inferior 

Moeisco, a Moor of Spain, 
Mooriah 

Mouht HiEZEn, close to 
Zurich, stormed by the 
Confederated Swiss in 
1443 


Kakct, battIiE or, was 
fought, not on 1st, but 
on 5th, January 1477. 
The body of Charles the 
Bold was found on the 
south-west, not, as p. 458 
seems to imply, on the 
. north, of the city 
Kazaebke, correctly 
Nazaeite, Samson the 
Judge of Israel, Sfe 
Numbers vi, 2 and Judges 
xiiL 6 

Nieeehsteihbe, grown 
at Nier stein, 10 miles 
• south of Mayence, on the 
Bhine 

NniHEESAT, means ‘never 
satisfied ’ 

Noh teatee, etc, (p. 259), 
brother is not safe from 
brother, nor the guest 
from his host 


.OrrEHBAEE nitro, the open 
court of the Tehmic in- 
stitution 

OeieIiAhhb, the sacred 
standard of the kingdom 
of France, was made of 
red silk with a fiame-like 
edging, and home on a 
gilded pole 


PAEBiion, in Thomson’s! 

Seasont, Autumn 
Bae ahoubs, forbidden love 
Paedokbe, a licensed seller 
of papal indulgences 
PAvnr, or pavan, a stately 
Spanish dance 

Pats de Vaud, the country 
of Vaud, a Swiss canton 
Peltey, skins and furs of 
wild animals 

PEin>oircEi,i.E, a little flag 
fixed to a lance 
PZPTB, Aim ms CAMLET CLOAK 

(p. 419), See his Diary, 


under date 30th December 
1CC7 

PiABTEE, a silver coin, 
worth 4s, ' 

PionT, pitched, placed, 
fixed 

PiLATEE, Momp, more cor- 
rectly PiLATOB, a con- 
spicuous peak licsidc Lake 
Lucerne 

Plump, a clump, collection 
PoTZ ELEMENT, a German 
oath 

Public good, wae op tub 
322), waged by the 
Dukes of Burgundy, 
Britanny, and other great 
feudatories of Franco 
jjgalnst Louis XL See 
Quentin Durtcard, p. 393 

QuEsnoHAET, a pedlar of 
relicB or indulgences 

Ram’s Alley, now Haro 
Place, off ilcct Street 
and near Whitefriars, a 
resort of thieves and low 
characters, and noted for 
its dirty cook-shops 
Rebeck, or kebeo, a musi- 
cal instrument of the viol 
class 

Red Land, a name given to 
Westphalia, the peculiar 
home of the Vehmgerichte 
or Secret Tribunals. 
These were always most 
powerful in the West, not 
the cast, of the Empire 
(p, 251). 'See also Note 7, 
p. 4G9 

Reitee, a horse-soldier 
Rhbihthal, the valley of the 
Rhine 

Rhikrjeave, count of the 
Rhine county, a district 
near Wiesbaden 
Rhodes, at the date of this 
novel, was garrisoned by 
the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John 

Rioadook, a dance with a 
peculiar hopping step 
Rettee, a knight 
Roe A Di GUADAONO, profit- 
able goods, booty 
Roi n’AMocE, king of love, 
president of the trouba- 
dour courts 

Romaukt, a story or tale in 
verse 

Rote, a kind of harp or 
viol, played by turning a 
wheel 

RoussmMK, Maeoaeet de 
(p. 365), wife of Raymond 
of Roussillon. After she 
had partaken of the horrid 


dish of her lover’s heart, 
she threw herself from a 
balcony in order to escape 
the murderous fury of her 
husband 

Rudesheikee, or RCde- 
snEiMEE, a variety of 
Rhine wine, grown at 
Biidesheim, nearly oppo- 
site to Bingen 

Busbwtl, or BuswXL, in 
the winton, and west of 
the city, of Lucerne. See 
further p. 47 ; aUo Bultis- 
holz and Couci, In gel- 
ram do 


St, FEAUas’s oedee, black 
miAEB or (p. 250). The 
Franciscan friars wore 
grey gowns ; it was the 
Dominicans who wore 
them black 

Bt. Gall, or Sankt (p. 57) 
G ALLEN, in the Swiss 
canton of Bt. Gall, a 
famous seat of learning in 
the middle ages 
St. Jacob, chapel op (p, 57), 
under the walls of Zurich, 
where in July 1443 the 
men of that town were 
routed by the Confed- 
erated Swiss. This must 
be distinguished from the 
heroic fight at St. Jacob, 
outside BSle, against the 
French, in August 1444 
St. Maonds theMaette, 
no doubt the Earl of 
Orkney, who was assas- 
sinated in 1115, hardly the 
8th century monk of 
Filssen and Bt, Gall 
St. Maetha and the 
Deaqon. See Tarrasque 
Bt. Nicholas (p. 290), the 
patron saint of thieves and 
highway robbers 
Bt. Fetee op THE Fettbes. 
Compare Acts xii. The 
chains with which the 
Apostle was bound were 
long regarded (at Rome) 
with almost idolatrous 
devotion 

St. Wendelik, a hermit and 
swineherd of the district of 
Treves, in the 7th century 
Saltiee-wise, two lines 
crossing one another 
diagonally like a St. 
Andrew’s cross 
Samite, a heavy silk textile 
Sanctum sahctobum, the 
most private apartment 
Sappeement nEB Tkutel, a 
German oath 
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cloEO-Iockcd ranks of tho 
enemy 

WissEKDinr, tliOBc wko know, 
the initiated 

"Wrooe, or veage, fonnal 
reports, presentuients 

Yukofrae, or JoRCFEAt;, a 
maiden; the title Ioue 
given to an unmarried lady 
of noble birth 


GLOSSARY 


YwT.'OJrr.KiiEEjor .Tonr.trcREE;! ( 
(pi.; hing. .fn;.-oHi;!in). or! 
JtVKtn, n title givf ti to j 
young Germans of notib- 
birth 

Zecchie, or n 

VenetiaTi gold coin, worth 
Pa. to lO®. 

ZscnoKi:]:, JoiiMm TI. D., 
German novelist, v/lio alHo 


wrote a Jfirfftrp of {ho 
7 '/ ' ifl IcH'OT' 

loud 

t'-Vt-j-i! that e:iri!/.‘n and thn 
canton of S'.rhwjTt and ft* 
allif'ifor the jio* feraions of 
the l.i't Count f'i d'oggtrn" 
burg, in w iurii Zurich, who . 
was ns.virtcd by Austria, 
was dicattrou'dy beaten 
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Agots, Queen, IGO, 473 

Afct, 371 ; King Bene’B pnlnco at, 377 

Albert, Emperor, ICO, 473 

Alps, 2, 5 

Anne of Geiersfein, the novel, vii 
Antonio, the guide, 4 ; pleads with Philip- 
son, IS 

Apollyon, Herman of Amheim's steed, 127 
Arnheim, Barons of, 120 
Amheim, Herman of, 122 ; lustory of. 12C, 
283 " » 1 

Arnheim, SybiUa of, 122, 135 
Amheim Castle, 2CS 
Asses, Festival of, ^1, 474 
Austria, relations with the Swiss, 2 


Baaubshactck, 296, 473 
Baden, dungeon in castle, 465 
BSle, 82; inhospitality of, 83; youth of, 
rescue the Swiss deputies, 195 
Bamberg, Bishop of, 133 
Barante, Brugiere do, quoted, 466 
Bartholomew, the guide, 214 ; his plot foiled, 

Berchtold of Offringen, 160, 473 
Berne, canton of, 42 ; merchants of, 76, 155 
Biederman, Arnold, his house and farm, 
33; welcomes Arthur Philipson, 35; 
description of him, 36 ; conversation with 
Philipson, 41 ; his noble descent, 53 ; in- 
terview with Schreckenwald, 53; stops 
the duel, refused n^mittanee into 
BSle, 85 ; reproves his son Ernest, 87 ; 
his respect for Philipson, 146 ; is met by 
Arthur Philipson, 187 ; conference with 
De Hagenbacli, 193; shut up in the dim- 
geon, 197 ; asks counsel of Plulip3on,20G; 
addresses Charles the Bold, 353; at 
Nancy, 457, 4C2 

Biederman, Ernest, reproved by his father, 
87 

Biederman, Rudiger, 43; at G-raffslust, 103, 
117 ; bidden get the Philipsons away, 201 ; 

his death, ^9 . i o- ^ 

Biederman, Sigismund, 97, 141; reports 
having seen the appantion, 141 ; hia de- 
votion to Arthur Philipson, 185; recovers 
the casket, 206; describes tbe battle of 
Grahson, 407 ; returns the casket a sec- 


I ond time, 416 ; in Ais society, 418 ; aids 
I Arthur at Nancy, 459 
i Black priest of St. Paul's. See Geieratein, 
Albert of 
Block, Martin, 346 

Blue Knight. See Vaudemont, Ferrand do 
Boisgelin, lady of, 399 
Bonstctten, Ah'cholas, 77, 81, 93; gives bis 
mule to ’Philipson, 147 ; justifies himself, 
201 ; objects to ride on horseback, 210 
Boy Bishop, 381, 473 

Bri8,ach, 149, 152 ; invaded by the youth of 
Bate, 195 

Brockenberg, 280, 474 

Burgundy, Duke of. See Cb-arles the Bold 

Burgundy, Estates of, 345 

Bnttisholz, bow of, 45 ; battle of, 47 


Cabestadto, 'Willi.am, 365, 474 
Campo-basso, Count of, 329, 334 ; speaks in 
his own defence, 356 ; his doubtful aims, 
439; brings news of Ferrand de Vaude- 
mont, 441 ; makes a reconnaissance, 445 ; 
treachery to Duke Charles, 455, 458, 460 
Candia, 301, 474 
Caspar, stable-master, 127 
Charles the Bold, his relations with the 
Swiss, 42, 72 ; svith Edward XV. of Eng- 
land, 62, 72; his camp near Dijon, 314; 
interview ndth Philipson, 316 ; his dreams 
of Provence, 321 ; disguised as a Walloon, 
331 ; receives the Estates of Snrgnady, 
345; receives the Swiss deputies, 349; 
interview with Philipson, 359; defeated 
at Granson, 407 ; at Morat, 427 ; his 
despair, 431 ; roused by Philipson, 435 ; 
summoned before the Vehme, 444; his 
death, 458, 460, 471 ; Des Comines on. 


Cliild of the cord, 255 
Clarence, George, Duke of, 318, 474 
Cologne, Archbishop of, 417 
CoWn, Henry, 314 ; entertains PhiUpson, 
328; sends off Arthur Phih'pson, 337- 
relates the battle of Morat, 427: visits 
the outposts, 455 ; killed, 457 
Coraines, PJiilip des, 434 ; quoted, 471 
Compass, mariner’s, 8 
Contay, Lord de, 326, 433, 436, 451 
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‘Memu-es of good nnclovil,’ 250 
Menfps, John, innkeeper, 235; offended 
vriUi PhUipson, 239, 242; apologises to 
him, 247 

Monterean, bridge of, GGO, 47C 

Mont I'Hf ly, 325, 470 

Mont Bt- Tictoire. Sr? St. Victoire, Mont 

Mont, or Mnrten, l»ttlo of, 427 

MjTOMaa, Siro de, G5G 

Kiscr, besieged by Charles, 443 ; battle of, 
45C, 47G 


310; pleads for the Swiss deputies, 324, 
332 ; eurprifiod by Duke Charles, 331 ; 
another interview with him, S59; Ms 
letter to Arthur, 391 ; attends Queen 
Margaret’.s- funeral, 423 ; rouses Duke 
Ch.arie.5, 435; vi.sits tho outposts, 455; 
returns to Kngland, 403 
Pilatrc (PiLatus), Mount, G 
Pontius Pilate, legend of, 0 
Provence, 311, 3G5, 3G9 ; Parliament of Loro 
in, 30G, 470 

Public Good, war of, 324, 47G 


OrAin the mystic, 132, 135, 137 
Oxford, Earl of. See Pliilipson, John 

Paixtexte, Mr. Francis, quoted, viii, x 
Parliament of Love, 306, 470 
Philipson, Arthur, travelling in the Alp.s, 
3 ; attempts to reach Arnold Blederman's, 
’ 14; alarmed by the lammergeter, 22; 
rescued by Anne of Gcierstcin, 25 ; shoots 
the bow of Buttisholz, 48 ; challenged by 
Donnerhugel, 51; duel with him, 04; 
thoughts' of Anno of GcierstcUi, 79, Ol, 
90; t^cs Sigismund’s post as sentinel, 
97 ; sees the apparition of Armc of Gcicr- 
rtcin,100,10S; his dislike of Donnerhugel, 
105; invited to join tho Swiss youths, 114 ; 
is told the history of the Arnheims, 120; 
reports to Ms father, 145 ; in tiio dungeon 
of La Ferettc, 175 ; led out of it by Anno 
of Qeicrstcin, 177 ; sent to warn the Swiss, 
181 ; meets Donnerhugel, 184 ; meets 
Arnold Blerdcrman, 187 ; seeks his fatlicm, 
190; warned by Anne of Gcierstcin, 217 ; 
con^ted by his father, 218 ; separates 
from Mm, 225 ; arrives at Amheim 
Castle, 2G5; his interview with Anne of 
Geierstein, ^9 ; diaclose.s his rank to 
287 ; accompanies her to Strasburg, 294 ; 
meets Queen Margaret, 302; sets off for 
Provence, 337 ; has audience of ^g 
KenC, 375 ; visits Queen Margaret at Mont 
St. Yictoire, 380 ; receives^ Ms father s 
letter, 391; discovers the }pyis^‘® 

394 ; is told who the Carmchte «4 
chaUenged again hy 

Slavs him 440 : conversation with ^bert 
o^^^&l^’447;^;risits the outposts, 

455; Ms marriage, 4^ mprrhant. 

Philipson, John, travelling ^ IrTw 18- 
his anxiety regarding Artnur, lo, 
reuM Id^h^^ 35; Ms con^^bon 
with Arnold Biede^n, 

7?- Slolveno part from the Swiss 
Btem,71,^_so imprisoned by 

mvoys, gg jgg. rescued from the 
aigenbach, 105, 

dungeon, W8,m co^ 206; 

envoyB,_ 2M, ^“Bartholomew, 216; con- 
ia suspi^ns of B ^gp^tes from 

Btdts with -Arthur, Paul’s, 

him, i„n 232; offends John 

226; arri^satthe^^^^ before the 
Mengs, Queen Market, 

M^ew with Charles the Bold, 

■ Ton-xsaii — 31 


Ra-M’s Attny, London, 242, 470 
Red Land, Red SoU, 257, 200, 409, 470 
RenS, lung, 307 ; Charles’s c.stimate of, 
319 ; account of him, 307 ; his cMmney, 
372; in the throes of composih'on, 374; 
interview with Arthur, 375 ; his fondness 
for pagcant.s, 3S1 ; masqued as Solomon, 
3S2; welcomes homo Ms daughter, 393; 
resigns his dominions, 402 
Rhine, river, 84, 40.3 ; valley of, 213, 204 ; 

Hans’s ferry, 210, 222 
Roussillon, Margaret do, 305, 470 
Roussillon, Rajanond de, 305 
Russwyl, 4, 476 

St. Cm, Hugh de, 378 

St. Jacob, battle of, 57, 470 

St. Magnus the Martyr, 203, 447 ^ ^ . 

St. P.ani’s, black priest of. See Geierstein, 
Albert of 

St. Peter of the Fetters, 197, 477 
St. Victoirc, Mont, 379, 383; monastery of, 
384 ; oracle of Lou Garagoule, 388 
Sehaffb.aiisen, falls of, 256, 477 
Scharjgerichter. See Steinemherz, Francis 
Schonfeiat, Lieutenant, 150 
Schreckenwald, Ital, 60, 289 ; brmgs Anne 
of Geierstein to her uncle, 58 ; repri- 
manded by her, 290; conducts her to 
Str,asburg, 295; Ms death, 459 
Secret Tribunal. See Vehmegericht 
Sicilies, Both, 307, iTJ 
Soleure, merchants of, <0, 155 
Steinemherz, Francis, executioner, 163, 100 ; 

beheads Ms own master, 199 
Steinfeldt, Baroness, 136, 285 
Stradiots, 442 
Strappado, 477 

Btrasburg, flying Stag Inn, 300 ; cathedral, 
301 

StrichJmd, 255 

Sturmthal, MelcMor, 78, 90, 188 
Swabia, 65, 477 

Swiss, relations of, with Austria, 2 ; with 
Charles of Burgundy, 42, 72; languages 
of, 21T, 477 ; battle of Grauson, 467 ; of 
Morat, 427 ; of Nancy, 457 
Swiss envoys, TC ; refused admittance to 
BSle, 85; warlike inclinations, 77, 81 
118 ; Oxford pleads for them, 324, 332 • 
have audience of Charles the Bold, ^9 ’ 

Tabrasque, 331, 477 

TMebault, the Provengal, 339, 304; Ms 
tales, 3Co; in attendance upon Arthur 





